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PREFACE 


Tho IjvHt District Gazottoor of Darbhaiiga by L. 8. 8. O’ Mallcy, 

I. 0. 8., was piibluhcd in 1907. This book ran to 166 Tho 

book is absolutely scarce now and with difiiculty a copy with 
crumbling pages was available for tho Editor. 

0’Jtalloj'’H book is tho first Gazetteer of Darbhanga district. 
Wlion tho Statistical Account of Bengal by Sir W. W. Htmter was 
publislrud, tho district of Darbhanga had only recently boon consti- 
luted and it W'as tr<>atud as a part of the old district of Tirhut 
in which it was compilscd until 1876. 

Tho State Government in tho Revenue Department have under- 
taken the work of rowiiting and publishing the entire series of 
Bihar J^isttict Gaz.dtoers. Although replete with facts and brilliantly 
written the old District Gazetteers cannot serve much puriiose *now. 
They were M'ritten with a particular slant and wore more of an 
a'lministrator's hiwidbook. In the last 55 years there have bexju very 
matiy basic chatiges in tho district and in the oountry. Even the 
of tho <listri<'t lias been materially cliangcd by the ravages of 
Hoods, .spread of communications and industries, etc. The Indigo 
Industry which was disciiss.'d in a chapter in the last Gazetteer 
has compb'tely <iJ8ii»pearod. 

'the Mini-.liy of Scientific Rt'search and Cultural Afiairs, New 
Delhi, have taken up tho work of co ordiiiating the now District 
Gazettee's in th(» States itud publishing four volumes of Central 
Ga/oltccrs for India. In consult atiou with the State Editors, the 
Mini.stry ha.s <lra\vn up a general plan to be followtsl as far as 
po-,sib1o by tho States for their District Gazetteers. This plan is 
somewhat different from w’hat O’Mallev had followed. The State 
tJov'or.imont of Bihar have agreed to work in eoUaborettion with tlto 
Mini.stry of Scientific Rcamrch and Cultural Affairs. 

Tho j’cwritton District Gazetteer of Durblunga is my eleventh 
publication in the now series. The rewritten District Gazetteers 
for Hazaribiigh. Mnzaffarpur, Gaya, Siiighbhum, Saran, Champaran, 
Mottghyr, Palannu, Purnea awl Bhag-ilpur^ h-rve already been 
tniblishsd. Tho last five District Uazette.TS are according to India's 
pattern. 

The work of rewriting tho Distnet Gazefteer of Darblranga has 
its own pi*obloma. Since 1 04 there have been no Survey and 
Settlement Operations in the district. No comprehensive speio- 
eoouoznio survey of the district appears to Irave been undertaken. 
The march of evonta since 1947 has been oxtreiftely rapid. Officers 
in key position have their oVn problems andaoven if interested in tlris 
typo of work have very little leisure to give any active' 
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I desire ttf aoknovle^ the great assista^oo 1 have derived froai 
institutions like Nationu Arohives, New il^lhi, National library, 
Ckdotttta, Aaiatio Society of Bengal, Calcutta and Baj ]>arbhanga 
Library, Darbhanga. The Deputy Director General of Obser> 
vatories (Climatology and Geophyeics), Poona, has supplied the 
oUmatological data. It was extremely unfortunate that Mr. C. M. 
Inglis, an old planter who wasanautWity on Ornithology of this 
district passed away just after I had entered into correspondence 
with him. I have, however, derived much help from his published 
books. For the later events, I have consulted published literaturoi 
census reports, blue books and other data collected from collabo* 
rators and investigators. My official contact with Darbhanga district 
since 1844 was also a help. 

My thanks ate particularly due to Prof. R. K. Chaudhury, 
Head of the Department of History, G. D. College, Begusarai, Pandit 
Girittdtamohan Mishra, General Manag(N‘, Raj Darbhan^, Prof. 
Ra&anath Jha of C. M. College, Darblmga, ^f. A. B. Chakra* 
varty of P. K. Roy Memorial College, Dlmnbad and the Central 
Gazetteers Unit for thoir collaboration. 

Shri S. J. Mazum^Ur, I.O.8., Chief Secretary, Shri Maht'bh Prasad 
Siiiha, Revenue Minister, and Pan lit Binodauaiui Jha, CluofMuiistor, 
have token keen interest in the work and have given mo guidance 
from time to time. Their omfidonoe in me has been an inspiration. 

• I have enjoye<I ivorkuig on this project aiwl I shall bo liappyif 
the book proves useful to the wide range of readers for whom it 
is meant. 


Patha: 

The. Uh December, 1062. 


P. C.ROYCHOUDHUllY. 
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CHAPTER I 

GENERAL 


<*BN'KH\L 3)kS( JilPTION 

Tht‘ diistrit t of DArbhat^g^ji, A'vhicU forms tiu' north-cadoui ]H>rlion <>i 
tho Muzaftrtipiii l>i\iKion,li('K hotwet^ji 2r>°28'and 2b"‘'40' n<»rth 
aud botwoi'U S^)^U' and Sb°i4' «ast longitude • It contains a total 
aroa of 3,5)0 .square miles and luts a fKijinlatiou of 4,4J3,o27 soul'j 
according !<> liXU census Its shape is t)iat of a fai»l\ uell-defined 
I)ar<iUeb>gram, its mean length ) icing giealc-i tluin its meiu brendth; 
its greatest h*ngth from north laM to sotith %V( “-t is 00 miles 7 he 
primipd i ivil station, whuJi h also the mo^^t po])nlous iutlio 

di^ttiol, is l)ir)»h iiig i, situat‘<l in 2h X and So j4' E 

Boi’m> 

Tlu'distriit Is lioniHhd on the muth l)\ X< i^al. on tlc' cMsr ))\ 
tlio distmts o1 Sdur^'i. on tin In Mn/.ifTiipni , tin tic south 

east In (he district of Mongln t and on ilu south west )n the 
(Janga, wliu*h dnidis n from i !c' Pat na ciKtrit t 

OaunN or N^MK 

It t ilv<‘s Us uanic ^fojn its chut town, and lot al p,i( i loii^jn 
insi^tsihit lMrbli,ingt i^dtrut'd iiimxDtfuj f liumja or Ihtr i li'inqti], 
m'Miiuig I hi* door ot Lorigd ’f lii- <1( matioi ijquMis lun\t\ii lobe 
jiliilologu .rll\ untioN^^iblf' and also hist or u, ally incorrect as the dn isiou 
lictwcM'U Hcngdand Lihat has ahv ij^lieon rniu h fuitliei totliecMst 
It swms moio probable that the ii une arrived from tlmt ot the tradi 
iional foinuioi ot tin* town, oijc J>ar])hmgi Klian ot i^lioia little 4»r 
nothing IS known Thv^ district ^oimerlj constituted part of Tnhut 
a Irigo ninviel ly dis^^iiet e\t<'n<liug ovei 0 343 .square miU\s. but 
this vast oKlcijit of territory being be>ond the admmislrat n 
oipacity of a single (Jolloctor, it was divided! into (worn 1^75 
tho western i*>rtioii lining oonstitiited ilcstnct of Aluzaffarpnr 
and the oistorn and larger portion being ft^rm* d into a separate 
district, oallod DarbUmga aft the name of its headquarters 
Tho name Tirhut Ls still, hoAvever, tisinl as a eoineniout appellation 
for the ooimlry included in the^e two districts. TIkto was some 
re adjustment of*territory duriug the period ISSl* 'ilO. and smee 
then tho district boundaries Jiavo rem«uuod .unchiwiged. 

•Th»'ro ii H edi {ht van \t loii iiith) -^roa of tlif?' »li*iTict TUo arvvt niao bis>u 
moutiouaU lu lOOl tM»a^ua pap^ra as 3,345 aquaie nulos whi!<' v\ lOll co ksos psi)oi^ 
the area la shown aa 3>510 squaco milee, Tlie variation uia> be ij^uored. 

26-Rev.— 1 / 
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GkNiWHVL (JONb'lUiiKATlOX 

Darl)Iuuij;A is i\ great alluvial plain with a goiuMMl slope from 
north to south varied by depression in lliooonlte, corresponding 
roughly with the Warisuagar ilnina. Th<» euunl ry lies cui a low 
lovoh in rnauy]>laces-iinh>iUod with ehn insol shallow marches ni^irking 
the linos of diMinage by ^vhioh the local rainfall and the overflow 
of the hill stnMius whieh intersect tie* district tind their way 
southwards mto tlio (JauLM. 'I’he rivers ll<iW on rai.scMl be<ls, 
which they have gradually (♦lui^triU’tMl for themsel\t\s out of the 
sill b'*ought down from lh<^ momitams iji Xi'iJal. ''riio alluvial plain, 
diversified onlv by these livir ncli in all ()f crops. 

In <»onie tract notlung but an enoimous siififeli of liu^ fields 
tluM'X o, but ill ot liters ibe levil ])Liin is doiti^d with lumK'roiis 
obistors <'f lifiiiiboos an<l gioves ot niingo and .v/tsi/ t 

Xatfkm. lb visions 

Darblunga is di\i<l*d b\ it- iuii*iu>i rivor >vsi v.i iniu 
well defin(M| plu'-ical division fhe fii'xi of *h(*se, sl.ntuig frojui 
the soutli, is the iret in ih' (^Ninnie t ot i lie di^liiU, 

eom]»iismg tliiria^ (d 1 > ihin^^'-avai, MohindJuMco *».d ♦ 

whu‘h ari' separated f’l »m th*' n of tfu h' tie Lit i f oi* 

Hurhi (}vnd<ik river. 'Hii'. ai(*i ion^i.t> oi ,* bl. . k f»t u]»ijtd 

with a few .s' or niai die-j leie and i ht j i o ! i - t In* i u h< - ( a'ul 

mo*^t fertile ])oition of tie* di tint, d li ♦ on ! nu in ]di\ i' ,il 

division eorre^jumds ronglily with W'uNPa-Cu tints > , ,id (on^ivt 
of a fuii’shv dOih tieivvecii I’aeindi <jh t tinciit 

The tiMct is till' Novell pait of the 'li-tiiM .ocl i, liii.l. i«» 
inundalien fiojuthc* fiunK i jiM*r 'flu' h^sI ol ilu'deiiui f<cnpji«^nig 
the head«piart<*rs .and M<idhulMOf >ubdi\isiop ion ib<s cd v*^( 
l4>\\lyiiig ]ihin inieiac^acd by mujO'-iou^ a!< tins .uxl ni,i)^Iu-, bin 
traversi’d als«i in ]>aits by n[dnid i Ige^/ ‘‘Out h pn jioition 

eorre.spouding longhh Hiionl, Sinui t and ■|^•tts of Halu'M nui fJuM*ni 
Is in thf iviinv .‘-eason mainly fliaiut 1 Munponn v i,«k's. jtuned 

together by tin* iiuirierou •* lj«*d'> of the lull ‘-tn ,*nn whieli piss thiougli 
the Madhulumi subdivision on then WM^ ln>jn Nejml to the (langa. 
Largo tracts in lliis area •!<> not drv u]) fill well in the cold 
weather and in some places cornni«mi(*at am*' .ue open only for three 
or four months of the year, fu rlv* Midhuhani subdivision t ho 
laml is generally liigher, Hpeciallyin than vs of lh*uij).dti M«ailluihani, 
Jayanagar, Ladau i, L/iiiLvha and in the south of Idiuliiarae, which 
eoixtain stretches of highlajid. 

• 

1»ivj:r Systhm 

« 

Tho (lirttriob conf.iiiiH four ni.iin.riv«T Hy.it<''rrH : th<* th«' 

LUHe Gajvlak, K.milfi., 'i iljii^u of rivoM and bho Kom 


♦aastkWtip'jri. hIho ')( H’<.Stitrint>}'O’'0- Mu/Jirirpur in ki \t*U!Vlf>vrporo. 
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rivfera. I'ho foriixa part oftJho southern bfl^imdary of Darhhanga 

and further north the Little Gandak s(‘paratef 5 the grea'tor portion 
of the Samastipur sul)division from tlio rest of the district and 
this subdivision ooulains no other river of imports nco luit to the 
north there is a net -work of rivers and ntreams most of which 
cover the extn^nio south-east comer of the distiiet. In the Madhu- 
baui «uid head<[iMi ters sulxlivisions practically ;dl mens are 
liable to overllow their banks during heavy Hoods but tliey rapidly 
drain off into the lowlyhig country in the soulh-t^asl of the district 
and ultimately into KoHiri\er, on uliich all the line.^ of drainage 
north of the Little (ijiid<»k con\eige. Tludr nn».sl marked elianxc- 
toristic in tills porfinji of th4‘ir cruise is tliat they How on ridges 
elev.ited ab4)vti tli<‘ surrounding country and each pair of rivers 
thus encloses a vshallow de*pressioT>, consisting of a .s<‘ries otchanrs 
or lowland l<Mding ijito one another forming tlie drainage channels 
of the coiuit ry. 

Tin Clfnuja 

'riic Cianga slrotelies ini lie di’^triet oji llie south for 20 miles 
lull tliero an* no large* jdaees of trade oji its bnik in t lii^ pfulion 
<d’ 11 .^ -M US4* It is n<» wleu-e hu’dable at <iny time of the ye^ir 
and is about ioih* wiflt* nidrv Hea^m. wl>e)i el<*ar of Sftnd 1/anks. 
Tn lain^, tlie width mueh gn'ater, all siOid b luKs being co\ered 
w'itli water, 'flte ^and b.inks ar<‘ constantly rliangunr. foimnig and 
refoiiuing in Nk* most \va\. inaieralh hj>ea]vinir, t he 

banks ol Daibhanga side are slojung «ind dl defueai ami the low- 
lying lauds lue annu.dl^N 11ood< d r>y con^lnieting a loiig logh 
laiib mhuient from SludijaiO patoiv to Sheipur in Monpliy r disti ict 
\ i.v N.bJidini Iki/adpoie tin* flood h».s Ix-en reslncl^sl tot lie .siaitli 
of this embankment 'flie laud on fbe s»>uili is of course inundatid 
by li >oil of tlie (king. I dud g* ^ n rich d soj] t'\ejy yt*ar and 

JiroducC'^ gotxl ernpi?. 

Tin Ihnjn HiveT 


'Phe unit’ strisua of dUy import a)ii*o wiiieli joins tlio <kniua 
direct and not by w*ay of other rixer .s\htemrt i*^ Uie J5a\a. d’be 
n\ei Ls an overllow of the tJreat <Jandak wbieli forms the boundary 
]#etv\<*en Mu/.<iff iipur and Sarau. After llowjng through the 
soutli of Mu/afl’ar}»ur. it runs through p*rt of llohiuddinagar 
thanain this district and linally joins thotb'snga just below Plums- 
pur at the extivmo southeast eonier of the San* ist iimr subdividon. 
In Darldianga district, the en^ e length of the l>aya river is (»n 
the south of the tjanga embankment and so no lauds on the uortlj 

of tho •mabankme^nt are affected by liood of this river. 

« 

Thi Littlii*or the Buihi CSindak 

Tho LitMo '>r tho Jhirhi (JsUKlak, ns it it, also is an 

important rivor throughout its oounjo in Champaran, Muzv>ffarpur, 
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Darbhanga and Nortk Moughyr. It onterd tin' JDarbhunga dlairiot 
near l^nsa and after flowing past Samastipiir leaves it just below 
Busera. 'riiough its important has dimintslied by the Railway, 
it is still a valuable trofle highway and there are many largo 
ftozurs and markets on its banks. It is navigable all the year round, 
for oo>mtry boats of fair size, its offshoots flowing through tho 
south-wosb of tho Samastipiir subdivision, ix'join the paient stream 
in Moughyr before it flows into the (langa at Khagaria and these 
offshoots get dried uj) e.xcH>x»t in rains. 'I'ho river Jturhi (landak 
and its offshoots spill tho banks during flood iuuiuLiting the areas in 
Tajpur and Warisuagar thaivas cainsing damage to crops and 
oommunioations. Above Shivai-.singlvporo the left bank spill 
combines with the spill of ,Sh.uiti eaiiHing inundatitiu and the right 
bank spill at.so extends to Dakahabaha Jliindh, eansuig damages to 
crops and oommunio.vtions. 

1 

Thf Jin'jhnviti, Kurai, Skayili Itii'i in 

'I'he JBaghmati, or better known as iMuz.dfar Jiaglimati, 
rises in I^opal and after tr.iverbiiig throiigb Alnzaflarjnir district 
outers D.irbhanga distjiot ne.vr Kalanj-ir <ihat. pin. sues an (M.iterly 
direction parallel to Hurhi t.lAinl.ik. It formerly joinuil ilu-, river 
near Rusera, but within the la.st 70 vc.us it has eut a new lu'd 
for itself and now flows into Karai. 

Tho iShanti river enters Darbh.mga, a littli' .south of ltaglim.it i 
and runs parallel to it and t rav'cnsing through Waiisn.igar thana, 
joins the old course of iiaghniati and flovv-s into Jbirlii (iand.vk 
near Rusera. 

Tho Little Baghmati or Darbhauga Ji.ighm<vti on which the 
town of Darbhanga stands also liiel." it.s w.iy into K.irai near 
HLvy.vgh.vt. Its chief tributary is (he r>U.nts whieh riin.^ through 
north-west c>f JJenipatti th-ina. Another tribulary of iinportani-e 
is tho Aloluni river which flows throuuh and inundates in r.iins the 
Jalo thana. Tho Little J’aghni.vti was formerly j«nn«>d ly'.ir Kamtanl 
by tho Kamla, which i.s no longer a living channel. 

Karai prior to its junction with Raghmali is an unimportant 
stream and after joining with R.tghm.i1i flows aoiif h eiusterly to 
Tilkeshwar and ultimately f.vlls into Kosi. In flood season,* tho 
spill water of the river overlliKKls large areas. 

Kamla, Jitoachh, Balan Rivtra 

Tho river Kamla ri.se.s in JS’epal. enters Tlarbhanga district just 
oast of Jaynagar tywn in the north and flowing southwards anil 
then in a soiit h-oastcrly direction to Tilkeshwar falls into 
Tiljuga and ultimately into Kosi by v.vrioiis tortuous routes. 
This river changes its course from year to year lunl its old bods 
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arS found all over tho north of Madhubani Hu7)divi8ion. Tlio main 
channel used to How ton miles east of M^vdhubani, tlion ten miles 
west and now it flows 2 miles oast of Madhubani town and reaching 
Hyam encircling it by various ohamiels takes ultimately the bed 
of Cause river and tlion goes south castwaid to Tilkeshwar. It 
is a largo river in tho rains and is liable to heavj^ floods. 

In flood season Madhubani and Jaynagar towns ar<‘ threatened 
every year and tlie llyam are4i becomes a v.ist sheet of water. 
A few ye^irs before, Kamla used to flow into the bed of Jiwachh, 
which it has al»audoned now and has taken up the present ^ourse 
as stated above. Tlio be<i of Jiwaehh has thus silted up. 

hi Darbhaug<i and Muz<ifrarpui\ Kamla is worHhipi)ed as tJie 
younger sister <»! tlj(‘ Cang<i an<l receives similar offeiing'^ ofgoa^s. 
Still further ('ist nf K.imla is the Litlle Kaian, a deeji narrow river 
with well derme(l Ix^ds, wIu<‘U rim^ sout h t hrougli the eastern part 
of TCliajauli au<l Madhubani thanas and joins Tiljuga near Rusera. 
The Balan proper known as Jihali J3alan is a river with wide 
shif^iu" of saudv bods. aUo liable tolu^avy floods, but practically 
dry during a gnsit pari of tho year. Its old lieds are found all 
over the iiorlli of Pliulpatiis thana. 


iljvgn and Juhsi liinTp 

eomos Tiljiig.i and Ko^i. Tiljuga rise.*^ mi Nepal and skirts 
Ihe oiitiro exstorn piriof tlie di-itriet, tliough parts of it he in 
Saharsa and MongJivr district'^ Since has now' apiiroaehcd 

tho eastern boundary of the district, it has practically flowed 
into the' bed ofTiIjugi nver and causes heavy lioocU in the wdiole 
of tlio cabtern bfimnlary ar^^'a of the distiiet. Kf>bi is a major 
nver. It rises m Nepal aud fbws through Saharsa, Idarbhanga, 
Nortli Monghvr, Punic i distruds and meets the (Jaiigi The 
l<'ndencv of Koni to sUiit rioro we-^t wariK and so nearly 
every year* a uinnbiM- of viUagt^^ in Daibhanga district are 
aftc<*tcd by floods in Kosi In the rainy '^cason tins rivt^r creates 
havo in Saturs.i and in the eastern part of this district in 
Phulparas, Miulhepur, Biraul and Singia thanas. Ko'^i changes its 
course and travels oO or flO indcs in ahonl oO ycai>. As it moves, 
it leaves miuy channels behind and large tracts arc made not only 
unfit for cultivation but also make them higbly malaiious. The 
harnessing of Kosi has been t4*ken up »t its upper courhc and tho 
multi-purpose Kosi Project will be of immense benefit to the. 
district. This aspeat has been covered elsewhere. 

GfoLoav 


Darbhanga «s a level plain rising very gra<lually toward.s the 
foot of tho Him dayas, anil with a bolt of fairly high and along 
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the bank of the Oanga. Betwooii these two extremes the general 
elevation is lower, and eoTisiderable areas are liable to inundation. 
The s < m 1 consists ni.iinly of the older alliivunn (»r boiuj^tr, a yellowish 
clay with frocjiieut do])osita kankat, but in ])ai(s this has Ihsui 
out away bv the river ru^ihiug down froiu the IIimalayaH, and the 
low land, throuufh whieh the lartcT iinrl an evil to tin* (Jan^x, is 
ooinpof>ed of more recent deposits ol sand an<l tull brought douii by 
tlionx wlien in tlood. The -^oil n( flu distrnd is thus entirely allu- 
vial It IS iinpregii<ite(l ui parts witli sallpt'tre and (dher 

salts an<l oceasionally beds f>f kankar, oi nodulai liniestrnie of an 
inferior fjualitx, are met with 
« 

llie distuct sufTeieil vei\ hidly m llMi iVoni eailhquakc. 

Bor 

• 

'Pile o^^uituil feituiN'*^’', writ<»^ \f ijor O Ih on F At H in 
i^hnt-k, of ^in ^ <*^ 4.1 .il idi* in tlie .ik i f«» ih< north ol 
the thing*'., ir4»iu tin* (f<indik on th#» xsi 1»» lh» l>i aliin i]mt r 1 
on ihi e isi 14 AVe jUs' fioin north to an a-, (olbos 

Pir-><, a nirrow inoie uv U dopinv ‘iinvtlK ^nl>i»)«Mii o e 
along thi" iii'^eot tin Iluniltvx e\ < ]>* tmi lad 

wall a deas(* loTe4, tlu* ( o istitU(*n1 ']h < i* s mi uI.hIi ,o* i1m-i <h.t 
ocl ui on 1 ho lo\\< I slopf of t h*» niouio on ■» t in insi I\ < s 1 »i 1 \i in g 
rivrw bed" onlv a fe\N toinrh tlexibh bu'^ln m » »n do vr h uni md 
shingly IIVM toili^is tin juigh i'^ <*]»< n nl inihhl. ind lla 
speen s uie tho^<^ eliiia^MfiisMr td a diii t (lon..‘( Jiui i I t on" in 
the tort a alonaadt Thi" Anbinont me lou t in i.oiinilU ums i d 
(mI by a boU ot swampy 1 *nd of vii\ing width c«»\!nd xsnliJon 
reedy gr.i'.v Vnrthir ont into tin }»1 un 'In* gio'ind as jub 
rise'i st>ine\vhat, uul if so high as t(/hi* t!<< irom nemdiiions is 
in waste tiriets usiialU eov'ind with opr n jungh of a hn In ( h.o m 
ler in the \vvst(‘rn pins, talhr and inoie park-hke lulln ^enlid 
districts, and niive^l with n*ed\ giM'.s 01 sometmn » consi-tnig onlx 
of tall gias*J as \r(* ]>ass tolhe cut ^[in li ot tin- ti.ui lio\v< v< i , 
ospt-eially in tin* W(‘st, is undei (ultixatnm, uml 1*- Unn hau* i»r 
divtw nluMl witJi l)amhoo> jiahu" *and onliairls of ju,uigo( or 
less often, grov'es of other fMes,in and about tin vilhig* *- ilieniMhi s 
the iJUUigo<‘'» are often aeeomptxnif d by .1 nuiMb<r of tne wttds and 
sonii-spoutaneous, more or h*^^ u‘-eful, biihln s and ti<4*s ’ 

For botanical pap|joses Daibhanga foriiis part oi Tirhut, i.e., 
the region lying from w'^e-t to east between lli(*Gandak and Kosi, 
g^nd from north to south botwa*en the ^nb irim«la\ an Imest and 
the Ganga. The botaiueal foatuies of tins tiiirl ar<* in m«n> 
ways different ttom those of Bihar, 1 e,th<* traet (*xt(nding from the 
Sono on the west teethe obi bed cjflf the lihagiMthi on the east 
and lying fiom north to south betwi'en the ( 3 angeH and {\\v ghaf^ 
of Ohota Nagjmr, Together they form an integral iiortiou ui the 
lJpp*r Oiigatic pUm, but, ts Major IVaiu pointH out/Tirhut ia 
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vidiolly Hal, wlicrcas iiihar is niiiih div^Tsified by liillf*. Itihar, too, 
is 1 h an Tirhut ,.in(l those two cinMunsl^noo*-, greater 
<liv(irhi1y of 8nrfar‘<‘ and hsss luiinidity, aocoinit for the ]ire8oiiCe in 
Bihar of niaiiy s])n<‘JeH that an* absent from Tirliut. Anoth(*rand, 
though an ;n*oident mI, not less >rtan1 factor in influmuing tin* 
veg(*tation of 'I'iilint is tin* density of lJn‘ po]nihition. Ho close, 
in eons(S|u<Mua^ is tli(3 tilili, iliat tliroughont the whole district li(dd 
is eont<TniifK»uri witli tield, and the enlli^ atf cl l;oid atnits ^o eor^oly 
on w.iysidf» and water eourse as to leav<* ju» fooihold for tln^se 
S])eoi(‘S that forinlluj ro:nKid<* hrdg«"S und till the weedy \\ a^t e j)laet‘S 
80 o}iaraetori>t ie of lower Bengal. Kven the village slirnliheries 
that eonstitute so juark* d a featun* of mueh of onr area, aie in 
Tirhiit (;oii>])i(*noMs hy tlus’r ah^enee. 'Dif* n'hult is thai ,^e.\eept 
for th(‘ wati'r-plant s in the* -iiialh r slreanes and sluggi^li riv(*r8, 
tlu) vegf*ta1ion of Tirhiit is r‘ljiell\ liinit«*d lothe erop-j ^\it)^ their 
eoiieomiitahi held \uM*ds; even tlie latter ar«‘ oftcai eoiisjiietion" by 
tlnor paucity.-*' • 

'The f<;llowing i-' <in jneonnt «»f t!n‘ dilTerent l)oianioal .-»peeies 
tound now in Uarhlianga ^ 

^ri>r L^re-iuid i, ni/h'T c lost* enltivatu»n, and besid( s tfie (rop^ 
<Mrii(- only a iVw held weol>. e\eepl for a ivw very 
‘’iivdl palelii'-* of jnmjh , whereof llu' eliief r‘fin-tiluents 
are tie* red eott«»n {r4‘<‘ tnnhilta r irum), khair 

^ai>c}n^) and si<H { r\jia in these 

psti^ tlnn’i IS an under grow 1 Jl of eii]»horh!arf‘ou^ and 
uriiiMeeon^ "lirnh'. ,ind irei-w<eds likt IjiftpiUt. Tmna. 
Fho PhiiUdnih 't' and ^V/er/oVn*?/. <)<*»‘a‘-ionany also 

large 'ilie'^ehes of gia-.- hoid are foiiiiil, of \shieh tlie 
ehi<*f -peeies are KnhjVf)sfis .s. 

I ni^ rir^i diutn. It/Hitmin anmd'' era, t^arrhannn ,spiad(h vin, 
Tlie'^e ale lut “rsr»er^e<l witli lallM of land 

snaniJLd,/ bes» t with .1 fohopa./o/? acii JJi^dachjn , 

and Mhnilar gra'>'- Ntsir village ^ small shrill) 
ht'rie’* Jinybe f«»inid eontaining niango. Euytnia 

* varinie, .-peeie-N oi' Firui^, an oeoasi(»i)a! 

tainannd and f^w^tUher << mi s]H>iitaneon.^ and inon^ i,v 
le— mid'nl ^]>eeits« lhahth(‘ ]>aln)yri ( JlalA- 
lip.r and the kfufjur [Ph^f hi r .-///rt ^>7/ -o'*) oeenr ]>laiittd 
and at iiin<\s sell m»w)k but neitiier in gieat ahnndauee. 
By the roailoch'-^ or rouiei village eiu*losnn‘s, hedges of 
Jatropha ('ufSalphtia ,<tfpia io, Cnv'ia and 'Similar 

rthndisare often » vored with elimning spe**ies o( ConveP 
7'iihu'toc, TrajiatnrftJncntia and \arious ap<‘eies of viti^^^, 
llediit' row wecsls are r4*pit*senled bj Jaiwplin lia 

Marlania diandra and similar plants. The held and 
roadsitle weeds •inehnlt* varioiuii grasses and sedges, 
ehiehy species of Paniium and Q/prrws; prostrate 

'•i>i'4lreil O Dnriaianpn O'*’'”)* 
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species of B volvulus, Indigofera,touidium, Deamodiutn^ 
and ^horvaoeouS species of Phyllanihuo, Euphorbia, HtUo- 
tropiuta, and the like. In waste comers and on railway 
embankments thickets of sivu, dervied both from seeds 
and root-sukers, very readily appear. The sluggish 
streams and ponds arc filled with water weeds, submerged 
GeratophyVum, HydriUa, VdUisneria, Oltelut and floating 
Potamogeton, Nelumbiiim, Nymphom, Trapa, Juwioea, 
Ipontoea, the sides being often fringed by reedy grasses and 
bulrushes occasionally intennivod with tamarisk bushes.* 

Fauna 

a 

Tirhut a p»rt of which is Darbhanga disiriot was fomerly 
famous for the \ariety of its fauna in the days when forests covorcfl 
large stretches of land which arc lum under the plouglt. The 
mentions about the savage buffaloes of this area that 
would attack tigers. It also lucntioiih that doer and tigers frrqiieiiti’d 
the cultivated spots and were hunted Kven toMaids the close of 
the ISth century wild animals were still very plentiful. A fi M' 
years before the IVnnanoiit Hett lenient leuards wiie iiaid for the 
slaughter of .>1 tigers ill a single year Be-ists of prey and depredations 
by herds of wild elephants were a serious danger to cultivation. 

Even in the last District Gazetteer published in ltt07 mention 
has been made that leopards were ooca.sionally ionnd in patehesol" 
ipnglo towards the north and that hy leiias ivero met -w ith but 
rarely. 

The advance of cultivation, the growth of the pojnilatiou and 
the extension of means of communications have practically di*nud<sl 
the district offore.sts mid from wild buff.iloes, tigers, elephants 
and leopanls. Tiger and nilgai are Very randy met with. Wild 
pigs the sticking of which was a groat sport of the Europeanh of 
the district arc no longer found m herds. .Ta(‘ka1s, fox, wild rat, 
and other small predatory animals arc now the onl 3 ’^ remnants 
Darbhanga and particularly the areas of bordering Nepal used to 
be an excellent shikar land which ^ has now become if dream. 
The present generation has not heanl of a wild elephant in 
Darbhanga district. 

In the last District Gazetteer it was mentioned that the game 
birds of the district wore not numerous. Thoj' have still b<*coine 
smaller in number. O’Malley had mentioned— 

‘ The following kinds of duck and teal arc known— The red- 
headed, white-oye<l and crested pochard, pin-tail and 
shoveller duck, widgeon, ruddy sheldraka, blue -winged, 
whistling and cotton teal. The spotted bill duck, whistler 
and cotton teal breed heft. Snipe, plover, cranes, 

• *ThM portion aa aome othot uoOioiih bavo boon takoii ^ona U’Mall^'a 

Duitriot Uasottoor of Darbhanga aa there have been no major ohangoa (PCRC). 
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, utorka, curlew knd numerous sorts, of waders are regular 

▼isiiors.”* Most of those varieties have ceased coming 
to the district now. 

Winter does not attract most of these visitors now. The 
game birds now cniihisi of a few indigenous typos of snipes, 
partridges and ordinary ducks. 

Birds 

Mr. C. M. Iiiglis, an European planter who had lived in 
Darbhaiiga district for about forty years had made a 8tu<^ of 
the birds of Darbhanga district. He ha«l been contacted in his 
retirement at Jiaugalor<> and had promised collaboration but 
unfuitunately before the write-up came death snatched him 
away. is one of the collaborators of the book on Birds of ^n 
fndiau Oarderi (Tluu'ker Spink and (’o , Ltd Calcutta), 1936. 
iris article on Birds of the M.idhiibani aubdivdsion of the Darbhanga 
distnet in the .journal ot the Bombay Natural History Society, 
V%)l8. XV and XVI. I'.Hil is authoritative. 

A large niimbi^r of birds has been recorded by Mr. C. M. Inglis 
from IH97 (o 194S. It is possible that due to the cultivation C'f 
the chaurs (water-logged areas), iniliKcriminate shooting in the past 
and otlier n^asons, some of the birds have ceased coming to 
Darbhanga. It is true that Darbhanga is no longer the great 
'‘hik'xr art'a for birds. 

The list of binis recorded by Mr. Inglis in the district of 
Dtirbluuig.i is as follows ; ~ 

Jungle Crow, House Cron, Treeple, y Tit, Chest nut -bellied 
Nuthatch, Jungle Babbler, Striiuea Babbler, Common 
Babbler, Common Lora , Red- vented Bulbul, Red-whLsker- 
ed Bulbul, Stoneehat, Bushchai, White-tailed BusJichat, 
Hodgson’s Bushchat, Redstart, Red-spotted Bluet hroat, 
Rvbythroat, Dh tyal,Shama, Black throated Thrush, Oiange 
headc'l (Jroiind Thruali, Small-billed Mountain Thrush, 
Blue-headed Rock Thrush, Red-breasted Flycatchers, 
Slaty-blue Flyoiteher. White-broTied Blue Flycatcher, 
Blue-throated Flycatcher, Verd’'tcr Flycatcher, Grey- 
headed Flycati-her, Paradise Flycatcher, Black-naped 
If lyeatcher, White-browed Fant ail Flycatcher Bay-baekcd- 
Shrike, Blaek-heade\. Shrike, Rufous-baoked Shrike, 
Groy-baeked Shrike. Brown Shrike, Wood Shrike^ 
Scarlet Minivet, Small Minivet, Burmese Small Minivet, 
Dark-Grey Guokoo-Shriko, Large Himhlyan Cuckoo- 
Shrike. Black Drohgo. WIiite-l^Hied Drongo, Hair- 
crested Drongo, Large Racket-tailed Drongo, Great Reed 

Oasetioor of Uarbhaaga (1901), pp. 7-8 
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Warbler, Blyth's Roed Warblort Tailor Bird, Streakoji 
b'^an tail Warbler, Striated Marnli Warblei, Jbistb d tJrahS 
Warbler, 'rhick billed Warbb r, Or]dioan Warbler, Tiekt^U’w 
Willow Warbb'r, Brown Willinv Waiblei* Smoky Willow 
Warbler, Hume’8 Willow Warbler, (friMMiish Willow 
Warbler, Largo (Vowned Willow Warblei, BIj lli’n (downed 
Billow Warbler, Allied Flycatelior Waibler, Indian 
WronAVarbler, Indian Oriole, Blaek headed Oiiole. 
Southern Graekle, Indian (liaekle, PaHtor FinBcl/s 

Starling, Grey-headed Myna, Hlaek-headed Myna, (\)iumou 
M}^^a, Bank Myna, Jnnglt^ Mvna, Pied Myna, Baya, 
Blaek Ihreated Baya, (Jhe'^t nut bellied Munia, Whitc- 
throaled Munia, S]inttcd Munia, Reel Munia Gaueausiaii 
Ro'-o Viii<*h, (^oiunion Rose Fineh, Yellow tliroat'd 
Spiirow, House Spairow, (bev-headod Bunting, Little 
Buiitmg, (Vested Hunting, Siberian Sand * Mai tin, 
Indian S\nd ^taiiiu, Coniiuon Swall<»w, Kastern 
Swallow, Hodgsou’h Striated Swalhvw, White Wjgtail, 
Mi'^ked Wagt.ul nod2s4m’h Pud Wagtiu), ^\MllU•ln^^l 
Wagtail, Largi Pied Wagtail, Bhu -hiuided ^^agtnll 
Grt«v lieadi d Waguul, Yelli>w luadid Wagtail IbulgMurH 
Yellow -heailed Wagtail, Ftuesi Wagtail 'Pm ( Ibpii, 
Endian IVee Pipit, Br<»wu Ro< k Pipit, BUihV J^']ut, 
rmlian Pi]ut, Hodgson’s Pi]»it, Rkslaik Rufous Slioit- 
toed Lark, Brooks’s Short-tot<l L.ok, (Jaug<" Sandlti* , 
Biislilark, Fi inklin’*' ( rt'^ttd Laik \^\\\ iiowiud 
KintliLaik, Wlnt<M‘ye l^uple Sunbud 'luUl^ Ph^SMi 
pockoi , Thick billed rk»WM luikir t*ilt i ^filhatta 
Woodpeokc I, Pygmv Wood i)eik<‘r, Rnfoui \\ o(k1]uu kiu , 
Golden bat Isyul Wo(idpei k< r , J W t yi ei k (bt < n 

Barliot, Gi ini^ou-breastMl Barbel Asiatic ( lu koo Indian 
(\iek< o, Papiha lMainti\e (^nkoo, Buinn^t Idontive 
(^^ckoo,lh^ (1 (Vestid (‘lukoo Jbil wi»ig< <1 Git sB d (’ufktio, 
ICocb Silkier (*u< koo. ( Vow Phea-^ant , Ta‘-si i ( oiumI 
Larg*‘ Pfirakt^et , Roscringctl Jkuakted, Bbi'^MUU In ,Hb <1 
Parakt^efc, RoJl<*r, Bceeatiu, lihu* t ul* d Ibt ^,it<! l*ud 
ICingfisher, Gommon Knpglisher Stukbilbd Kingli^lni, 
Whitt*-l)re<i.>t< d Kingfi^^her, Bl u k-oa])ped Kingtjsh^T, 
Grey Ilonibdl, Hoopoe^ Nepil House Swift, Ibngal 
Palm Swift, IIoisfield’H Xnrhtjar, .Lingle Nightjar, 
(Jommou Nightjar, Barn Owl, (bass Owl, Shoi t eait»d 
Owl, Mottled Wood Owl, Ihuigal FiHlMiig OwL(ireat 
Horned Owl, Golhired Sfopa Owl, Xortheiii Scop^ Owl, 
Spott<yl Owdot, Browni Hawk Owl, Os])rey, ]b>iidieli< i ry 
Vulture, GiifFon Vulture, Long billed VnUnie, White- 
baoked Vulture, Scavenger Vulture, Peregrine Falcon, 
Shahin FaiIoou, Hobby, Red head«d 

Mcrlmk, Kc^strel, Imperial Kagle, Tawnj Kagle, Great 
Spotted Eagle, Pinall Spotted Rnglo, Booted Kagle, 
Changeable Hawk-Kaglo, Hodgson V Hawk-Eogle, Short-toed 
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Eagle, Crested Scrpant Eagle^ White-eyed Buzzard, 
Pallas’s Pishing Eagle, Crey-billed "Fh^hing EagUs 
Brahininy Kile, J^iriah Kite, BJaek-winged Kile, Pule 
llarri<*r, MoiutagiTri Harric-r, Pied Harrier, Leng-legged 
Buzzard, Sliikra. Sparrow-Hawk. 3:5eHra Sparrow-Ha'wk, 
(.Vested llmiey Buzzaid, (Jreeii Pigeon, Soutliern fJreeii 
Pigeon, Ashy-lieaded iiri eii Pigeon, Orange-breastf d 
(irecn Pigion, Emerald Dovt*, Blue Rock Pigeon, 
iSt<»ck Jb’geon, KntV)UH Tiirlle X>ove, Spf>t1ed Hove*. Ring 
Dove, Ib'd I'urtle Uove, Bhie-hreast cd (Vey Quail, 

BI.iek-lir(‘a-^t ed Quail, Jilaek Partridge, Kyah, Cre^y 
Piirtiidge, Little Hutton Quail, Button Quail, ^ Water, 
Rail, Spoiud Crake, HaillonV (jrake Ruddy Crake, 
White l)rt‘a-^l(Ml Waterheii, Moorhen, Kora . Pur})lo 
AIoorluMf, Coot, Bronze-wiiige<l Jacana. l^heasant -tailed 
•Taeaua, l^aintfsl Smp<‘, (%jmjri<jn Crams Siberian ('fane, 
SarijM (jiMfK*, J>f‘n)ois(‘Ih‘^ (Vane, L<‘sser FJorjcaii, J^engal 
Fli>rK*au. Sloiic' Plover, Creal Stone Plover, I/idiaii 
Large Prat iueole. Sum 11 l^i^atiiicole. (Veat 
B!.u k-ln‘;nl*‘<l tiiill. l^hu k-headeil Gull. Brown-headed 
<3nll, How !eggt‘d lleniiig (Jail. Wlii'^kt^red Tern. ('ar»pian 
Tern, tJnlllalhsl Tern, Kiver Tern, Blaek-bellied Tern, 
Sooty Skimmer, Giey Plover, K<‘rjt]sh Phiver, 

Lil’le lwiug<d Plover, Golden Plover Pt*evsil. St>eiable 
Lipwiiig. Wliite-t ,i jletl Lap\»dijg. S})ur-vv ingt'd Plover, 
lle<l \va*i t led I.# i|)\v'jug. Y<»Ilo\v-wat 1 led La])wing, Grey- 
lieadi'd r.ia])wiiig. Blaek-vv inged Still, Avoeet , Eastern 
('lJIle\v^ Wlinnhrel. Black taiU-d (iodwit. Green Samliui^er, 
M.ir-^li Saud]ujH*r, A\’^oo<l Santlpipi'r, lli'ddiaiik, S]iottf d 
le'd hank, GreimsUank Common Sandpiper. Knff <ind 
Ue4‘ve, Lutle Teinm u*k's St mt, (.^lrle^^ Stint , 

Dunlin, \V^>orl eoek, Pantail S ipe. Pin 'tailed Snipe, ila(k 
Srii]»e, Rt)sty P-'liean, Spot icd-bilU d Pt^liean, Laige 
Ct)rnioranl . Shag, Fatth’ ( orinorant , Darter, Spocmbil. 
\\’liiit‘ lius. Black Ibis, Glosr^y Ibis. AVhite Stork, Black 
St(;rk, While lu eked Stork, Black-nocked Stork, A<ljutaiit , 
Smaller Adjutant * Painted Stork, OpenluH, Purjde 
lleT'on, (irev' Hiu'on, J.»arge Kpret , Smaller Egret, Litth* 
Egret (\ittle Egret, Reef ILron, 3hmd Heron, Little 
(Ti'ta ‘11 Hr'ron, Kight Hero’"* Ytdlow Jhltern, C-he<;tnut 
J5iltt‘rn, IHack Bittern, Burorn, Flamingo, Xukta, Pmh- 
headial Duck, (\>ttoii Teal, (irev l.rag Ooo.^se, Wlute- 
froutfHl (roose. Sii * hiiTs Goose, Bor headed (loo.'^e. Lesser 
Whistliiig Teal, rmrge Whistling Teal, Sheldrake, 
Brahininy Duek. Mallard. Spolbill, • Faleated feid, 
(bidwall, Witlgeon, ('oiuiutm Teal, BiMkal l-eal. Pintail, 
(Jargaiiey, ShoveHer. ^Vlarbled Teal, Red-crested Pochaid, 
Pochard or Duiibird, White-eye<l Pochard. BaorV White- ^ 
. ^'o Tufted Pochard, Eastern Goosander, Great Crested 
(irobo, and Little Grebe. 

0 
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Tha tat« Kr. Charles M. Ingles just l^forc his death had" 
written to the Editor: — 

“My observations reveal that 41 birds have been recorded bj' 
me from the district of Darbhanga which hn<l ii<»< l)e«‘n 
recowlod any where in the State of Hihar previotwly 
These birds have neither been recorded snbsetjuentl^ from 
the State, and const i*^ute the rarer birds of Darbhanga. 
The following are the birds tliat liavo been rccortle<l from 
Djirbhanga but from nowhere else in Bihar: — 

,Sl.ity Blue Flycatcher {Mititciai pa. tricolor). Striated Marsh 
Warbler (Mi‘galurns {laliistris), Smoky Willow Warbler 
(Piivlloioopus fuliginiventer), Allied Flycatcher Warbler 
{Sneerats affinis), Indian Crackle (Oracula ttligosa 
infcrwudi'rt), Che.<*tnut bellied Mania {iMnchura ffrunofia 
atricapilla), Grey-headed Hunting {Entlieriza fucata), 
Hodgson’s Pipit Mn<A«a ros(atus), Shoiteand 0>il 
fhimmrm). Imperial Eagle (Aruiln krhaco). 
Booted Eagle {Htroitus pennatm*), lTodg.wn'^ Hawk 
Eagle (Spizafitus nip(dtnsi«), Eastern Stock Pigeon 
{Coluinha tvenmanni), Swamp Partridge [Fiaiici.hiiv(< 
ijttlaris), ludi.an Water-Kail {Bnllus aquaticus), Sjiotted 
Crake {Potzana porzana), Bnilloii’s Crake {Potznnn 
pUfKiUa), Northern Iludily Crake (-4>/»ntfrfrni,'» fti'^cue) 
Great White Siberian Crane (Grwa h ucogi ranv/*). 
Great Stone Plover {Eeacun rccvn'iro'itrut), Lai go 
Imlian Swallow Plover (tiiareola maldu'aiuin), 
Great Black-headed Gull {fjarvs uhlhyadve) Blnek- 
hcaded Gull {Larus ridibntulus). Yellow-logged 
Herring Gull {Lotus nrgcntalus), Caspian ’I'ern 
{Hyd'oprogtte caspia). Sooty Tern {Sterna fuhcuta). 
Grey Plover {Souatarola sqnainrnla) , Sociable Lapwing 
{Cheitusia gregarin), White-tailetl La]»wing {Cht'Uu'tia 
leucura). Black-winged stilt {JlimarUous kiniantojru*). 
Eastern Curlew {Natnenius arquafa), Whinibrel 
{Numtnius phocopus). Marsh Sandinper {Ttinga 
staynatilis). Spotted Kedshauk {Tringa erythrtrpus). 
Jack 8ni]>o {Lytnnocryptes mininut). Rosy Pelican 
{Pekeanus onocrotalua), Yellow Bittern {Ixobrychvs 
sinensis), Block Bittern {Lujtrper fiaricoUis), White 
Fronte<l Goose {Anstr albifrens), Large Whistling 
Teal {jJendrocyna FuJva), and Crested Grebe 
{Bodicaps erisfatus). 

■ 

Throe hundred and fifty-eight species of birds, i^sident and 
migratory, occur in this dislnct and noig^hbourhood. 
The common birds of Darbhanga are listed, and illustrated, 
in Birds of an Indian Garden, which is an easy book for 
beginning bird identification.” 
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MoBt of tlio rivurd and lakoH, and many of the tanks abound 
in small fish, each as rahu, nuni, jftsir, hachua, tengra, ainghi, 
katla, mullet, a great variety of the smaller carp, poach and 
daoo-like fish, predatory fish known as boiiri, and a flatsided fish 
called buna, some of which grow to a large size. The hilaa has 
sometimes been found in the Little (»andak. In the latter river 
and in the Uaghniati and other larger rivers, the. Gangetio porimiso 
is fairly e,ojnim)u. The common turtle is als<j found in the larger 
rivers and lakes. The gharial or fish-eating eroeodile and the 
tnug/<>r or snub-nosed variety, locally called boch, are stilllbund in 
most of the rivers. Th<‘ former are occtisionally of great size, 
ghurials 20 feet an»l more in length having been phot. The 
fisheries have boon dealt with in the text on Agriculture and 
Irrigatfon. It is a ]nty that in spite of a hirgo quantity of* fish 
being available in tliis dist riel there is no arrangement for trans- 
port of fish in refrigerated wagons, Darbhanga is now within 7 
or 8 hours run from Patna and it will not bo diftienlt to trans- 
n()r( D.arhhauga fish to Patna markets. Now most of the fish 
go to lihagatpiir mal Katihar. 


Hover.il kinds <tf daiigeroe .snakes abound in this district like the 
Knrait and the Cobra. There are also particular water snakes 
commonly called Douhni . 


{.'mm.-vtr 

The climate of this distrit t is chara ■ irisod by a pleasant cold 
.se/ison, a hot. drv .summer and the iiionf,oon season with its 
moist heat and opj»ressiv<* nights. The cold sea.son is from about 
tbo ini<ldl<‘ of November to the emi of Fehrunry. The summer 
season from March to May is followed by tbo south-west jttonsoon 
season fi^uu June t<» Se}itemher. Oetoher an<l the first half of 
November eonstitutes the post monsotm season. 

Mainfiill 

Ib'cord.s of rainfall in the district are i\ailablo for a good 
network of 21 !jtation.s for ’■‘oriods ranging iiom 22 to PO years. 
The stateinent of the rainfall at thesi* .stations and for the district 
as a wholo is given in tables 1 and 2. The average annual rainfoll 
in tho district is 1254.3 mm (45>.3S"). The rainfall generally 
increa.ses from the south-west towards the north-ea.st. Hut in 
the area around Samastipuf the rainfall is higlicr than in the rest 
of tho iliatriet. Tho rainfall in tho south-west monsoon season 
from Juno t o SoptemlH»r eoiistitutes about 8 1 per cent of the annual 
rainfall. lu general, tho rniniebt month in the north-eastern half 
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of the diatrictja July iu tho south-i^ortlmi half i« Auguat.* 

Tho variation in the annual rainfall from year to yc^ar Is not large. 
During tho fifty yoai's 1901 to 1950, tho liighost annual i.iinftiU 
amounting to 139 per cent of tho normal occuinsl in 1905 wliile 
the lowest annual rainfall whieh nas 50 per cent of the normal 
occurred in 190S. No two eonsecutive years had rainfall less than 
80 per cent of tho normal, considering tho district as a whojo 
However^ at a few of tho stations rainfall Je*»s than f)er cent ol 
tho normal in two or three oonsecutive years has occurred once dur- 
ing this fifty year i>eriod. At lliisera even four lamsoeutive years of 
such low rainfall has occurred during JOlo to 1913 It will he se(Mi 
from tahlo 2 that the annual rainfall was lMvt^\eenI,<MjOaud l,500miu 
(39.37*' and 59 05") in 35 years out of 50, 

On an avt^rage there aie 51 rainy days (i c da vs with raiiifill 
Of 2.5 mm- lO cents or more) in a year iu tho distihf. 'rhis 
number varies from 11 at Laukaha atid I)ahin*/-»aiai to 50 .it 
Saiuastipur. 

The heaviest rainfall iu 21 hour, re»*ordo(l at ajiv st-\f|on iu 
tho district WMS 141.5mm (17.:5S") at TiULMon m ]»m 2 St^ptomhf'r 
30. 

Tf wpt } at fir i 

The only iaetoj>r^>h*gieaI ohservatorv in Ih* diOri-t i at F>u 
bhanga Tlio temperataue uid cither met orolMgir )| contlitnms 
iiidii‘aU'd by tho d.ita ot thi*^ ■»! ition m iV lie t ricen i inf>rt ciO itiec 
of those iu the fUstiiet iu Lfeueral 'Fhe c >ld wciiilur 
by about iho muhlle of Noveuihc'r when tempcMturc* f)egirH to 
drop fairly rapidl\, Januar\ js tlu' c'oldi'*,! mouth the rtuMu 

daily iinixiuMim temfieraturo it ^7<3F; »nd the m*Mu 

daily minimum at 9 90(' (49 ^F) Dinin'.? m)]< 1 wa\t' which 
aftect tho district in as‘^f»ci iti #n with tiu' o iss oistwucK. 
of we-^tem disturb nu C’C tlie luiuiruum lemi>’'r it an* m.\\ /<» down to 
a degrcsi or two «al>ov'c- thc' tie<*ziug })omt o| w it* i J^'he cli\s 
heccime warmej m Mmli wlnhi thc^ nights continue ?•> be cool 
Jiotli day and niglO tcojipc'raturc*', be'/m \n in* it' t m* rapidly after 
tho middle of \lareb fill Miy \vbic*fi is the hotl»*'.l monlli when tho 
mean clail^ m.sMiiuim ternfus <it urc is 35 s ( P.m 4 Kj jufl t^n^ mo,i|, 
daily lumimum is 24 3 (’ (75 7 F) Tlu hoit in ^urnimw i, inteiiMi 
and the maximum ttinperafuie duiing tlu' litfci hilf of Miminc*r 
may sometimes use above 4:r(J (i09 4’F), A\ iili tlio on-et oftlie 
ftouth-wost monsoon liy about the second wctU cjf June, there is 
a ‘drop in tho day temperature Ih’t the night t mpenilures through- 
out the monsoon.are higher than those in the Hujiun<*c season. 33ie 
monsoon dwn not bring mueh ndief fipm tlio luMt aa the weather 
J.S oppressive on account of the increasiirl jiioi.sturo in Mm air and 
continuing high night tejnjiorituro. In Oetohc'r, while iho day 
temperatures continue as in the scnitli-west nniasiion months, tho 
nights are cooler. 
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Tho highortt luaximum temiM'ratiiTe rccordlod at Jlarbhariga is 
43.9 0 ( 111.0' F) ill 1922 Aiiril 28 and tho lowest minunum was 
l.l C (Sl.O'^F) in 1933 January 15, aiul in 1905 February 2. 

Ilamidiiy 

'riu' iMinudity IS liigli la the south-west monsoon KfMs<»n and 
is «(’mpanU ivejy in (ho inonsoon and winter jnonthj^. 

Th<Mln(‘at pait of \ t-.U' is tho summer .-ea'^on wJion tlie n 4 ali\e 
humidilie.'^ in tho ail< inoojirt aie olten below to per m ijI-. 

Vloitdithf AH 

In ih(' winter ami summer mt>iiths, skiffs aio goiK'ralJy oloar or 
lightly ylomhd. ('hujiliiK^'S inen ases iii iM.iy and in the moiis'Mui 
heas<»n skif'S ait' luMxily (huidod to ovena^t. ( loudiness docretif^es 
Iheroa fter. 


ir/ads 

Winds aie louioi.dly lit'ht. ^Tay to Ootolxu- winds are 

)uainly oa^^^Ii\^ Wiiuls aie \aTiabl(‘ in dirednui in the post- 
Jiuuisooji and tsulx winter s»M*Ht»ns, tia'ioaftiT westerhe> aj»j>raT. 
Fioju diout Man li e.iDttulio'- .iho at^ss'r anti llie.'-e p'<»d(aninaU) 
ai(t.T iVl«iy, 


ph noytitna 

Mt>rjiis au‘l dojir(>ssiiuis width tu‘it!iuitt' in tho 15ay td‘ Ihn^al, 
])40 i it ularl> those in tlu' lat<* mon^o# \ nid jxtKt moiisfK«n j'orioil 
h.o3uet i juo'' nio\<' in noillu*tl\ tlinati and aih d the tlistiieV 
anil its noitiliboui hot d t'an'^inu wiih-*|ne.u! hoa\\ lain. Thunder 
stoinis oeiur in the latter h.ilt of sruiiiu i and in the iin>nM«on 
Mse^on. Stuiio of the t liundtu'.st^ uns in Apiil and JIa\ are \iolejil. 
Oteasii-nal fogs are e-\|H i iom ed ui t lie w inti r.-eason, dm uig mm'nings. 

• 

'l\i]d«‘s 3. ‘1 aiitl a gixo the temjx ratun* anti relative liunutlity, 
mean wiml, <pood and fietpa'iiey of .special womJiei plieiiomeua 
respt'otively for Darbhanga. 
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tAbIiB . 
Nomat* and extreme* 


No, of 


Station. 

yoara 
of data. 

Jao. 

Fob. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May, 

■Taiie. 

July. 

Augtmt- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Samastipur 

50 

(0)14.5 

23.0 

12.2 

18.3 

59.2 

206.5 

358.4 

423.4 

• 


(6)1.1 

1 ■ 

1.0 

1.2 

3.0 

8 1 

• M 4 

l.>.3 

Parbhaiiga 

50 

(0)10,7 

16.0 

12.5 

20 1 

59.9 

182.4 

313 7 

3.32.7 



(6)0.0 

l.fl 

1,1 

1.4 

.3 h 

8..3 

13.4 

13 3 

Madhiibaui 

50 

(0)12.5 

14.2 

11.2 

19.1 

71.4 

201.4 

344 7 

325 i 



(6)1.0 

1.6 

l.l 

1 

4.4 

‘.1 .3 

13.9 

1.3 { 

Bahora 

50 

(0)10.2 

10.0 

9.4 

21,S 

66.3 

ISH.O 

30.3 .3 

.320 9 



(6)1,0 

1.5 

0.0 

1 5 

,3.6 

K.3 

1.3 4 

11 U 

R\id4?ra 

50 

(0)12.2 

19.S 

9 1 

r> > 

M S 

1 ;7 0 

297. 1 

;uo 9 



(6)1 0 

1.6 

0.8 

1 0 

2.7 

7 3 

12 7 

lA 1 

Khataaiia 

48 

(0)9.7 . 

14 5 

13 7 

,32.h 

103.9 

2 4.1 J 

9 

322 ** 



(6)0 2 

1.4 

1.0 

2.2 

4.S 

S 0 

12.3 

1 2 2 

Ladania 

47 

(0)7.4 

14.7 

9,9 

2*.> 2 

77.7 

20 J. 7 

30'< 1 

26h.7 



(6)0.0 

1.4 

0.8 

1.9 

4.0 

7.3 

10 1 

9 u 

Laukahi 

4S 

(0)0,3 

IH 7 

17.3 

40.1 

S3 1 

2J7 6 

3.3 i 3 

311.4 



(6)0.7 

1 0 

0.9 , 

1 9 

4 1 

7 1* 

1«>.1 

10 0 

Khajauh 

42 

(O;l0 2 

11 2 

9.9 

29,5 

7^ 2 

22 4. J 

333.0 

293.1 



(6)0.9 

1.4 

0.7 

2.2 

1 2 

9.1 

11.7 

1*2,0 

Bonipa( ti 

42 

(4)10.7 

12.2 

10.9 

21.8 

06.5 

204.0 

.330.8 

264.2 



(6)‘ 9 

1.3 

o.s 

1.7 

4 1 

7.8 

11.7 

11.6 

Madhopur 

42 

(a) 11.9 

18.3 

8.U 

2.6.0 

06.0 

214 4 

36S.5 

.3.31..I 

• 

• 

(6)1.0 

1.5 

0.^ 

1.7 

3.7 

9.3 

la.M 

13.1 

Ualsingsarai 

36 

(4)11.4 

• 

18.5 

7.4 

• 7.4 

.33 0 

140.7 

232.4 

280.2 



(6)0.9 

1.5 

0.7 

0 6 

2.0 

6.3 

10.3 

11.0 


( 4 ) Normalm'nfAllInmiri* » 

(6) Ayofug* ttombor of reduy days (days v»iUi rain of 2*5 nwn. or oaoro). 
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Sep- October, 
teznber. 

Kovem- Decem- 
ber. ber. 

Highest 
annual 
rauifali ] 
Annual. a» 

perofnt 

of 

normal 

and 

year.* 

Lowe<(t 

atiniiHl 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours, t 

a}4 

per 1*^71 1 Araount 
of (mrn) 

noi'innl 
and 
ur.* 

Date. 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

204.4 

61.2 

7.9 

2.5 

14*^2.! 

240 

.30 

2S3.0 

AuffU«t c. 






(19.38) 

(1908) 



IM 

2.8 

0.5 

0.2 

00.2 



* 


242.3 

58.7 

7.9 

.’.8 

1259.7 

154 

03 

260.7 

1925 Septon.bef- 4. 






(104.) 

(J9.3u; 



9.8 

2.4 

o.> 

03 

57.2 






-o 0 

8.4 

2.5 

1319.9 

136 

50 

397.5 

1942 Scpteirber 30. 





* 

(1921 » 

(inos, 



9.S 

2.7 

0 0 

02 

59.5 





229,0 

5.^.3 

9.1 

2 

1230.7 

158 

41 

3^-4.! 

ISSO 6^‘pterriber 23- 






(1949) 

(190'^) 



9.ri 

2 o 

0 :• 

0.2 

50.9 

• . 


.. 

- 

271,,^ 

57.7 

9 7 

3.0 

1205.9 

15S 

13 

307.. 3 

192.5 N'ptoniber 5. 






(1909) 

()tU3) 



li>.0 

2.5 

<1.5 

0.2 

53,7 



-• 

*• 

26 LC 

81 J 

JJ.2 

2..5 

14.19.2 

150 

41 

200 9 

1905 .'Nepftatjljcr 30. 






(i9in 

(190S) 



9.2 

2.8 

0.5 

02 

50.0 



•• 


217.2 

51 .S 

10.7 

J,8 

1197.9 

i;.5 

.5. 

203.2 

1012 Aiitfnst 21. 






<1924; 

(1908) 



7.0 

1 9 

0.1 

0.2 

44 H 





231.9 

72.9 

.S.O 

2 3 

1340 r> 

155 

4h 

324.1 

1913 J-ij^ 28. 



• 



(1916; 

(llHW; 



7.5 

2..J 

0.4 

0.2 

10,4 • 





237 5 

09.1 

8.0 

2.3 

1307.1 

3.3.1 

64 

398.5 

1942 September 30. 






(1913) 

(1914; 



8.9 

2.5 

0.4 

0.2 

54.2 



• 


225.0 

01.2 

6.0 

3.3 

1223.2 

142 

.»7 

215.4 

1942 September 30. 






(1913) 

(1932) 



8.5 

2..3 

0.4 

0.3 

51 



•• 


245.9 

77.0 

0.2 

2.S 

1381.0 

157 

58 

35.3.1 

1922 July 6. 






(1916) 

(192.3) 


m 

' 

0.4 

2,7 

0.5 

0.3 

57.8 



• 


241.3 

54.0 

0.9 

3.3 

10414 

134 

63 , 

417.3 

1925 Soptember 5. 






(1925) 

(1944) 



7.8 

2.2 

U.6 

0.2 

44.0 



• • 

_ ^ 


* Years gi\ou in brack < ta* 

■f l^emd on all available data up to 1 P68* 

2e Kov.*— 2 
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TABLHS 

HmmaU and exirtme* 


Xo. of 


*=:ratiOTi. viwh 

ot dato. 

Jaa* 

Fob. 

MfVr, 

April* 

Mrtv, 

Juno 

July. 

August. 

.1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b 

7 

S 

9 

10 

Mohiuddi- 

37 

(rt)U7 

is 5 

7 4 

IT 2 

*40 fj 

12‘2 7 

22 » 3 

2uS.3 













ffcJl 2 

1 d 

06 

0 7 

1 <1 

6 1 

• no 

11 6 

tJni^aon 

17 

(ijU t 

10 0 

11 2 

21 1 

111 > 

22o 9 

319 0 

27o 1 



(6U 1 

J ( 

U ‘1 

1 9 

4 9 

s b 

11 b 

U 4 

l’hiilp\ra<» 

37 

{n)6 U 

10 9 

11 9 

20 , 

h2 s 

1S> 7 

321 1 

2 n 0 



(b;0 5 

1 0 

n 4 

1 f> 

3 1 

7 / 

n " 

» 9 

Kudi *1 \ «r«iatban 


2j 2 

7 w 

> J 

3“ > 

• is 0 

2 1 

227 1 



{*/! 1 

1 s 

l» 1 

I s 

. \ 

* b 

1 » ) 

1 » 1 

fdlw 

17 

(iUJ 2 

11 4 

9 - 

21 1 

» 1 

]i>I > 

2 • 1 

- 7 » 



(Ml 1 

2 1 

f* 9 

1 { 

4 


n) 

lo 

Lttuk iha 

V> 

1 

<4 4 

9 1 

<i» .. 

s J 1 

^ s 

M . 

2« 1 ' 



l^,< *1 

0 7 

0 t» 

1 s 

t I) 

7 ^ 

b ^ 

9 

tTi\ jfttT'ir 

s 

7 

U 2 

1 / > 

2<* * 

7s J 

^ ) 1 o 

{ t . » 

» nb ♦ 



'»)•) *1 

) n 

(♦ ** 

i ^ 

4 *» 

) 

n ' 

1 1 } 

Madn Mip ir 

u* 

( / 1 » J 

i • > 

U 7 

2 1 9 

1 > > 

2) 1 

] 

/ 9 1 



/Ml - 

1 1 

1 1 

1 [ 

1 1 

7 > • 

1 > 

n i 

ill 

21 


i'^ > 

« 

1 h 

11 9 

•>/ ‘ 

Is . 7 

no 0 

111.3 



yb,il /) 

] 1 

U 2 

0 S 

1 

1 7 

12 7 

11 s 

Dail h tnij;a 


(a)l!.l 

1 > <1 

lO 9 

21 2 

IvM 4 

1 >2 i 

.»10 1 

200.3 

(Di“tritt) 












((,, ■> 

1 1 

OS 

1 "» 

3 / 

7 7 

U 9 

12.7 

Normal raiiifidl in mrn 





“ 


— - 


(b) Avcrttfc'o numW>T of r«iny days (dnya nitli i uu of 2.~> nini or inoro) 



I. 

oj rai^all. 
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Sep- October, 
tomber. 

Novem- 

ber, 

Dncom 

bop. 

• Annual 

Highest Lowest 
annual annual 
. rainfall rainfall' 
as as 

per cent per cent 
of of 

normal normal 
and and 

year.* year.* 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 bours-t 

Amount Date. 

(mm.). 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 

)>> 

17 

J8 

iO 

• 

206.8 

65.4 

8.1 

4.8 

977.7 

147 

53 

264.0 

1952 Juno 18. 






(1918) 

(1923) 



H.5 

2^ 

0 5 

0.3 

47.1 

•• 

•• 


•• 

290.8 

84.3 

5.8 

0,0 

1374.3 

128 

73 

441.5 

1942 September 30. 






(1946) 

(1950) 



9.8 

3.0 

0 2 

0.0 

56.0 




•• 

201.2 

51.0 

6.3 

1.3 

1169.8 

183 

63 

266.7 

1948 July 4. 






(1949) 

(1914) 



7.1 

2 2 

0 3 

0 1 

45 3 

•• 


•* 

221 0 

55.6 

9.4 

0.0 

909.0 

139 

74 

184.1 

1956 June 21. 






(1941) 

(1943) 



9.1 

3 > 

0.7 

0.0 

51.3 

•* 



•• 

201 7 

/ 3.0 

G.3 

3.3 

HJ02 

130 

49 

400.4 

1017 wSeptember 24 






(1919) 

(I9J0) 



s.s 

2 ,3 

0.4 

0,3 

4S,9 



•• 

•* 

233 2 

“•1 0 

0 3 

2 > 

1245 0 

US 

65 

2S1.9 

1926 {^i-ploinber 25. 





ll.S 

(193h) 

(l94'<) 



7.3 

1 9 

U 1 

0.3 



•• 



73 1 

9.7 

3 6 

1201 4 

16S 


271.6 

1926 Julv 2, 






(193S) 

(19. 


# 

s 2 

2A 

0 3 

(/ 2 

49.2 





2,.9 () 

04 3 

10 9 

o.> 

1339. > 

154 

44 

290 S 

19.35 Sept» nieei l^. 






f»94Co 



8 1 

2 1 • 

0.1 

0.1 

47.5 





290 7 

55.0 

15 0 

2 6 

1S40O * 

49 

31 

439 4 

1325 ^ 1 x< ii.lnr 4. 






(1936) 

{l923^ 


8.3 

2.1 

0.4 

U 2 

19 0 



•• 


241.2 

63.1 

S.9 

2.4 

1254 3 

13^' 

59 


, , 






(1905) 




S 8 

2.5 

0.4 

0.2 

51.4 

* * 


• • 

* ‘ 


♦Years given m brackets. 

tBasod an all available data up to IQ.'IS- 
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TABLE 2, 

Frequt^ncy of Hahtfrillifi thr Ihttntt. 

1001 --1050.) 


X^t&Tig^' in inin. 

NuinI'or of 
years* 

001 -7i*o 

1 

701 SOo 

0 

^ 801 - -Ouo 

1 

'»Ol -llKM 

n 

tool llrU 

. . •*» 

lli»l -UNm) 

. . .** 


Kaiigt^ til 

in in. 

X umbel* i»f 

yt*aiK. 

IJol 

IHoo 

13 

j:to] 

14**0 

8 

1 io) 

J ‘>iH> 

4 

l,.ol 

1 li**r» 

(> 

Mlol - 

1 7 no 

3 

1701 

1 SOO 

2 





TVBLi; 
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CHAPTER II 

niSTOKY 

iO Iiijliunrt of (hoyxiphy on thi history uf hathhonyo 
dibtnot of lKirbhauj{.i, extondini^ from NVpal in tho norlli to tho 
b»>rder$ of Mim^Uyr in the houtli, Mnyit-RariMir in tin* weat, und 
Sahdfd.i m the e.i'-t. fiirly rojireseut^ the centre uf the territory 
once known as Mithil.i, Jh>unde<l on tho north hv u hilly region, 
in the sonth, nest and ca-^t }>y tho rivers, (hinga, thindak aiol 
Kusi respect lvel 3 ^ thedisliiet has mamt.nneil a didm^t indi\ idnulity 
of it^ own. 'fhe ge 4 )‘j;i.'phicMl teature*^ ol tho di^tiici iiswuniig 
a cei tain anion lit oi ^e(nrjt> 4 md stM'lusion .ue lespimsihie loi tlic 
ov'ohit ion !)i t somewhat eh irauleristto ciih nre known pi>j>ularl\ 
as Miitiuli (ulfnro The ueoiri iphieai >,ituationL his >ri\i‘n an 
aliuobt imhrokeu contiimitv ot Ido find jiattem oi (oilfnie sineo 
tinn‘ minieiiinial and <v the Mine time ii .nisenit toi the 
m'tulanty and e\( Insivnies*'* fui' uliieli the ^llllhlll'• oe vw 11 known 
D.irnli uv; i di^tiict is i t\pnal eviiuple ol tin* jod lem#' of geo 
graphv on hi*>lor\ and enltiire of a hind The innnnno ih|<> mors 
and nviilets c»f tin* disUiet the *illu\id soil and lla omi d jn^aisoun 
rams miko the ti ilI om* of the most unp>;t int jnodm MvOMMities 
of HiJiar and the .in i luhtly het*n I (l^e ;^iiairy 

of noith India The suplo'^ ajjnn nitnial jno lo< l ^ kejd the [»foph‘ 
oco/iornie illy <*oateut<‘d *ini Heir d id\ letptiM ne^nl ^ Ii t I 
so lew (hit they eould [Mid on withof,! n\ »h[M*ndfnce oji o» lens 
It is tliH irengi iphK'il as[a‘i t ol hi'kioiv t}>r mirks tin jx oph 
of thi" i<j:ion from tlmse liv 11114 uound ‘sn (h Xhi.ditm 

Grierson «l! 1 nghtK ernphia*^^ on this j>oinl in lu > untOi^s on 1 he 

life find oiiltnie »»f tin* peojdi «>1 MiiKil.i l( wa> i-i .i n*s’dt of 

this assured se<*uiit\ on a< eo mt ol vjeoj^r d U Jures I h i( 

traditions <*ouM g*osv unhiinjMned arid the Irtei ir\ [an'NuPrt m 
diffeivat dneeTtouH <*(.‘nliniied (indited fhr^Miuh tin .ejie'^ rin* 
elan tie of Darhhmga is M\sponsi]j|e for liie < h u o H list n CfiM* 
lOMUg eonipho'^ i.t itiitude and ev<<*si\il\ t.dkiiive ihfOfiet(*i of 
the people >^,itijnill\ then-loa the ptoloh >phie dls(^f^slons find 
erotic ptHnU'i foimd ,i fertih* muI m tin* di^tint where pe(;ph* are 

aileron to li ird work d he per^ide .ue gf nei dl\ of .t Jugh kisni 

intelleit ami are well fid'pt m i o)i\ li* tt lon^ 

(li) Kttitj rhers* fiie ]>rf4<ti<all\ no pn*histonc sitiH 

in the ( Itongh leni uns of th<* e,iihest ft^hoii'iirifd popuhi- 

tiori can he seen in **»>niM pots of the distrn*i llnnt<*r in hirt 
Mdtis^icul Af'fnutit his releiied to the e\isteriM* a peojde, 

tnown as the Tha/ui in rhf» i-iojj of AlridhijlniliL d'lie 

JUiars are fiKo •hepeved to hn\o helonj/ed to Mom* dhor iginal race, 
though ncdJimg pO'^ihiNe .d#ont theia is known to us from uny 
reliable Hf>Mice. I’he Hhar seltleinenth m the north efiMem jmrt 
of the inrlicate that they possibly wielded Homo pow'or 
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ill tlic remote past From a work entitled Kuniajunal recently 
eilited and p\ibIisUe<l by Di Siiiut i Kiinm ('ha terji if »j>jje»rs 
till! tlic Kiral.b aNo mliibittd fhe disfint foi j, < nu,ider<ible 
peijofl ol time TJie Kiiatis were ,i ])ov\crful jieople aiul l]ie> 
had stront; <Miltni.Ll haek^^rouud Tlie Muhahha/nfa tliKm-a 
a Hood of on the Kii it i culture to Hu <03^1)1' dioji 

of Him lind (he area '>(‘einH to have Iummi uudfT tJif J op'Lon il 
p 4 >pulation and Si\«i woiship \\<is ]»redomin ml "I la ii-so(u,tiun 
oi the fmidv of Janiki uitli the worship of Si\a m .n indifation 

of tlie fact thit thou/h th<‘\ were Uu \.iii^oiajd of Ai\ incuhuie 

tlie^ liid to Mujipiomise with the hu il rc In<ioii^ la hef duinyialfd 
by tlie Saivas. 

Daibhomt I L\ on the ^oe if line ot \r\ *11 iinmuK t ion at 
a Mine w Ifen utlu 1 p o t > of JhJiir w op idt i Iif ji h oi \[v m-ni 
\i(»>£driLr to <i h^i4e;i,l Ihubliiriii foiniMl i jiart o| Hu 
Jii whuh lJu \ id< Il M hettkd on thin nu^J iHo In ni lit I'li*] !> 
Al'/ii (\ .iiiWtoi tra/, t'od (t tiie ur )ni[)ajiJMl flu \ 1 li li ^ inHin 
iniKhi* '.twiids liom tin blanks id tiu s.o ti iil wl* iT>u\ 

a« • » f lu II lid hloMin of flu Hindik iK> known % * nr i 
ndoiji'ied t iu in lint then home 1 \ 01 i »u i ^1 ol ii,ci 

1 Ju \uhhi^ Ihenufoiwaid li\^d to fii f, a oi fni < d k 

w lune t lu V t h in t f i m n h < il* i\ p 1 1 h v n o«» ^ nl an I i undeP 
it rWid pow(flnl Ivincrdoiu I he 1 \« ipdom i u koni i < tin 
pnH»u of i,»* modi in di iiui of DiiMiu Ih km oom tn»M 

fouink I w > known a^ flu km^ 1 a i of \ inh \d n 1 n* ^ ot 

t niu n t nn ti> la» nilid h\ i -jiu f i t Ina <»! kmj:^ ( “mou » 

knowii as J lu ik s \iouud T h»s 1 tniil\ i li *0 oi k iMin 

since ilu knijPojTi <d \ 101 h 1 w is tlu inovt ^ in x * Huii 

In III Mu <i»iii ot \ I li li ’ > n im.i I » it I k t on^ 

w 'k le s h I I liou‘ d UN M I lu i ninf ) \ i lu d U» < 1 1 1 1 I’ v ns 

4it 1 tfff I n h ff ifif/htt* nff f/ /If f/if I ft 1/ i /{ m ^ tti o 

i i* iit/i! d I lie st ndu 0 Ml * i ouit i „ \ i li ii i i. M i !aI d \ ii i 

hiuniiisoi t iie \ (mIu litiMMHC Old ^ ijn IN Ik m » m 1 ii i f »u 

st upi »i loji'^ 1 i>k of levismu Mu \ pividi I ii' j hik pMi il 

ul tiojii-' 'd J ni U\ I < I d nt 1 f s \u suH 

elu'i>h<d will Ntmritiui oppov I ro t \ i tiIu I 'in >t 

I he I inn* i icipti *MH|iin\ was a «f inu: Tiu ninufn ol nn il 
the ‘'Ohu h< k > 1 II ot I In 1 mil of \»nh» in I 1' w m tins 

lespM f Ml ^ T ii ‘ n \me \ ipiiN dki > n m on! ino lu f hi sHMot 
the \ e hi* J>o( h douki jiiul \ ijniNtdk iiupnud into Mu 

ultiniili' leilifN ot Mils NNoik, tlu inNsi«r\ of hff uid d Ph the 
essujue of all m notestaMous The l\/ni/slt rfs lecoid I h»^ >pi c i li 
t ions of tlu‘se m mtor minds of \ilehi *( ija ii a \ dl ^e in 

tlie ilistnel ot Dirbhan^^n is stiU assieiited NMfli tlie slnd\ ot 

VttjuiNeii .laiiaki and 'V^ijnxv.dki pne* i shipe to M * idea 

•It iH iwif } -jsihl to MN il (htg liotaUu m llu* ipiw i J»>ialxaSn Oi\ o , 
tho father f»f i IM lun Ikh>ii Kloutnl^si liv soiu< wil li ''1 ibn j o 11 il 

Jatakjia {V C. Jt V ) 
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of thei'oaliaatioji of self which Bux>plantod comi^lotely the oldVedio 
retualism iu oourse of time. 

The epics like the Mahahharata and the Kaynaijana throw a good 
deal of light on the political history of the district. If tradition 
is to be relied iqjon, the l*audavas durijig their exile visited some 
portions of the x)reseut district and Pandoul is aasociatod with 
them, '.rho Bavuiyana gives a good account of tJie family of Jimaka. 
Janakapura, capital of the \’^idehas, is situated at a short distance 
to the north-west of the district in the Nej)al territory and tradi- 
tion j)oiuts to the village of Plnillahara in the nr)rth-oast corner 
of the Beuipatti thaua as the llowcr gardi'n wherc» the king's 
priests used ."o gather flowers for worship, and i<ieutifio.s its 
temple witli that of Devi (iirija worshix^iK'd by Sita before lier 
marriage with llama. IwCgonds and traditions associate this district 
with a number of sages and master minds of auci<*nt times. V'illage 
Kakraul is a-ssociated witJi Kaj)!!, Alii/iri with Ahalya, wife of 
Gautama, Bisaul with ViswamitM and Jagbaii witli Yajnavaikya. 
The Mahabhnnita^ the Jlamnymift and the Varduna cfuitain 
innumerable rofenmccs to iMithila.The Y ajuftvalkyasmriti iwascrib(?d 
to the griiat sage of Alithila. The dynasty of tJanaka came to an 
end when the king liccanie tyrannical and behaved im])ru])erly 
with Ills subjects^. According to the Jiutldlusl an<l .lain sources 
and Kautilya, the pec^ple of Alifliila did aw^ay witli (be r>nicc, 
of the king when the king moved away from the tnuiiliou of 
a beuevolcut monarch and there was cstabliisbed in Alitldla 
a Samjha or federation on purelj' lejiublican lines. 

The earliest event. . which, however, can claim historic re,di( y 
i".s th<? rise of the A’rijji rc])ublic;. Tdie ropubliean insl itiit ion repl:u;ed 
the old mon inddo d system of north Jbhar and tlu^ r(‘ of 
gravity shifted from \’ideha to Vaisali. Long l»eforo tlio adv(*ni 
of the Buddha, the A'rijji couFcderation ruled without a. kijig. The 
confederation consisted of eight rex)ublies of nortJi Jiiliar of wliieh 
ViJeha was oncj^. At the time of Buddha, \ ideha w.es* a roj>ublio 
and an acting member cf the Vrifjiau confeilonicy. According to 
Rahul fiankritayana, tlie territory of the Lichehavis included 
a prirtion of the present district of Darblianga ujdrO the confines 
of the river Kamla I)oyoml wdiieh lay tlie territ cjry of Angui tarai>. 
Thus it ai)pears tliat in tin? age of tlio Jhiddha, tlie ])i't'sent 
district of Darbhanga lay witliin th<* repiiblic.in territories of 
V^aisali, Vidclia and Anguttarap and it was in the village of Apana 
of tlio Anguttarap region that Jhiddha stayed for over a mouth, 
The territory of Angutti^raii included tlio Jiortheru l>()rtion of the 

present district of Alonghyr, portions of the districts of Darbhanga 

— - — — ■, — - 

For don*iW H, K*iUio>vihnry *WCarii/ jlintorrf oj in thf Journal 

of iho Bihar Kosiaafoh Soci(*ty VaiMii Vi/th^4*u7,ka (DfirMia/ipfi } of HMH». 

•. R. Kl, Choudhary History of Vaisali (in ihe Journfil of Orionfal 

B'wearch Studiofl-Pftrdi-llUJ); li istory l f Bihar; Vaidfhi Vishesanka of 1000, 
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and Saharrfii and tho northnrn portion of tlio rJintrict ofjiliagaljiur,® 
We do not know exantly about the orison of itu- LiehoJiavi elan. 
Manu calln them V'^ralya Ksatriyab^. '^I'hou^li the headqucirl rjf 
the Liclichavis was at X^iisali, they wiH.lefJ politieaJ power over 
certain j>arts of the j)roscnt <listriel of Darbhanga. '^i'hey are as 
important iji the liistory of Darbhaiiga .is they jr<* in tlie history 
of Muzaffarpur^. Th<^ ^'rowhi^ jiower of tlio Wijji eojifc^df^iMry 
brought them into collision with tlie kingdom *d M;ig,idhri,, tlu limits 
of which roughly c(UTespr>nd witli th«‘ modern dihlntlh of l\^tua 
and (iaya. 

{Hi) E^irhj Hii^torir Ptrhttl. -Bimbisar, tlm lirsL historic fonmlor 
of the MagadJnui imixudal jiower^ had streni^theneri Ixi.s jjosilion 
matrimonial alliainsM with a uumb#T of contemt»or<tr\ jjoweis. 
lie look* one oonsoit from the. ro^ al familj' of Kos vl. a kiiiL^doni 
w'ost of 'riiKut. and antitJier fi<ua the powerful Iieli<*ha\i el,tu of 
nortli Jiihar. His son Kaniki Ajatasattu is e.dled Vavh i lithira 
III th(i JbiddUist litiuMlujv. l>jmbis<ir. with liis <*ipnal at Jtaj.*jLniha, 
asj)ired for imperial [)o\\er and tlie ambition ran in tlie \em- f>f 
.-.'a as w(M. .\jatjsi1ru sulidued the Li(‘heliavi and eoni neied 
the whole oi nortJi JbJiar ]i\ brr iking the powerof tie* Vajji ns, 
he fahilled Mie mam ambition <»f hi^ lile and bivniglit ^hilnli 
u/idm- iht' eoFil rol of tin* Mr^g.idhan (uapiic*. Tliougli lie* Tmdii'h 
were dfMcated and tho oon fedora 03^ Im^ken, yet tlio ropubl?(s niakuig 
up tile eonfediTacy continued to ilourisli not as ROA’croign political 
units but ns distinct units undtT the imperial suzerainty of ^Maga- 
dim. The lii'^toiy of tho Lichciiavi*^ comes down unbroken to the 
rlajs of Ihe ijtuperi a 1 Guptas. The Lichelnuis iounil(»d a kiniidian 
in MtqiaJ and ev(»u tho earliest royal Ikmi.so of Tibet owrd 
urimn to the Lichehavis of Vaisali. it s from the lime of tln^ 
conquest ol Vaisali hy Ajaiasatiu that li ilate of the fo*und \tion 
ot I’ataliputra be-nns. The miirratiou of tho Liellcha^i-^ l<»Xe]>al 
and Tibet marks a great ovo-nt in lln^ histor\" of nortli Biliai and 
tlie distiict oi Darblianga niu^i- have jila^-ul .1 dominant pail in 
lliis gr<Mt.*t 7 vk as the route to Nepal la\' through this dip'll it't , 

l)arbhang<i must ha\e sliaretl in the religious fi rment wlueh 
so dt'e[i|\' stirnMi tln^ hearts of the dwoller*- in the Gangt-tic valliy 
in the sixth eentiir^^ B.<\ Vaisali wc* Hu' homeland of Jainism 
and a proXiiiiKuit. ciuilm of BudiUiisJu as well, ^vjjtee tho wliole 
of north Bihar W'as stirred wUli the teaching of tlicse two great 


S lakritaytMitt J2 ff, *> JS no J. 

* ii K. Oaoinllmry -The Vratigat tn Ancteni India* 

Kop ubi'tit tih> Liohoh vfrU. ik Uoy Cliou'llMry''^ lto\ d (. a/ot* 

of ar; Report oj tlu* Archafolotjical Survey of J rni* it ot hM4; 

Ko'^ktuvltu'a aud Miarti Ejocovattou Jit port: Jottrnoi of th* h ^ar 

II, Sootelii. 
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roforiiiors (Mahavira and Biuldlia) it is only natural to infer that 
the j)eo}>Ie of Darbhanj^a anust have aetivoly [lartieipatt'd in the 
propagation of tliese refoiin movements. According to one thoi>ry 
Mahiwira himself was a Vaideha dotuieiled in the nuburb of V^aisaii 
and >va>s the son of a daiiglher ofMithila. ]£e spent a good 
portion of his life in travelling and propagating his nussiou in 
ninth Bihar. Jainism seems to have beoii a Nourishing religion 
(>f the time though so liltio of tlaiuisJn has survived today in the 
land of its birth. Buddha also \isited Mithila lhri(*e and ho had 
a great love for A'aisali ♦ Tin* Va]jians wi'n* eouverled to Jiis faith 
cpiite early. J)uring Jus last \i>it to this eity he presented Ids 
alms bowl to the i)o<^ple of Vaisali and the ideliclnuis elaime<l 
the ashes of Buddha when Ik' wms erejnateil. In the reeent excava- 
tions of VaisaJi (lirrS.VU) ooudnet^'d ))y the K. P. Jayasvval 
BeM‘hT(‘}i Institute. l\itna, a reli(‘ ha.s becui unearthed *wliich is 
Koughi to be idruitilied with this. It maybe furl luu* noted here 
that Kuddha's most devoted di^fuph^ Vuand. ae<*oi<lii»g to a tra 
<lition, was <\ Vaid hamuidt monk of the lantl of \'itl(‘lias. Both 
the Jain and (he Buddhist literature ciuitain innumi'rable nderenees 
to (li(‘ di'itrict of Darhhangii aiul its neighbour lug territorie*'. Tlie 
seeund Buddhist ('ouneil was hehl at Vuisuli 'fho eounei) wa> 
neees.sitatod by the laxity of the A".i||ian^ fhe ('ounejj >ettle<l 
some of the outNtaniling [U’obleJus of the eontemporarv Buddhists. 1 

Kvuii after the eompiest of Vaisali by .\jatasalru, thi» IJeh- 
chsvis and the VaidehaN eoutinm^d to live as het(ao and ihcii 
republics survivial tor h'Ug without the sovereiLTu piditical power, 
but free in their internal organisation and arbiiird'^tration. The 
Lichehavis extmirled their political power to In tin- 

vatr(>>auka, Sj.'.unaga is said to be (he son of a Liihchavi king 
born (#t Xagara.sobhini ami he is brdieved tr> have ni.ide Vaisali 
his sra'ond capital. The Namlas also extcnrlcd their sway over 
till' flistiiet rd Darhhanga. The Mauryas. lor the first time, suc- 
ceeded in forming a jiowt-rfu! em])ire comjirising tlu' whole v»f 
India. The ilauryan rule gave peace aiul stability .for a con- 
flidru’ahle period. The* Alaurvas were su|n>lante(l bv flu* Sungas 
(J'^o B. (\) and the latter by the KanvMs. Vitv little is known 
U) us about the history of India in gem^ral ami Darbliauga in 
particular from the tijne <»f the Kusaua.s to the rise of the 
(biptas. If I he traditional belief of Kauishka's taking a wav of P>ud 
(lha'.s alms bow 1 be giviui any eiedence, then it may be pn^sumed that 
the Kushans ruled <>ver the portions of north Bihar. TJio Kusliaii 
coins have been discovered from the regions of north Bihar and 
Xcpal. Acconiing to a tradition in Mithila, the village 
Andhra-Thadhi in the district of Darbhang.a (near .Ihanjharpnr 
Station) is associated with the rule ^^f the Andhras (Satvahanas) 

* Ka » Hii'ldhu ji.ytui lit M.itaiji and pr*'a<*>HMl tUt» Muklidovn aad Uiaininiyu 
«iiutta.s. 

I vli.,iid>i vffi.* nl< 9 r> vHitad by M.ihavnn Yard ham 'vria. th« 24th Tirthaukara, 
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in Bihar. A seal at Vaisg-li suggast.? thift Mahakstrapa UudraMjnha 
wtis assneiatod with north Bihar. K. .fayaswaJ in lii.s fnn,tnal 
Hiftlonj of huLia has suggested that Ix-tweon tho faJi oftfte Kiishanas 
and tho rise of tho (iuptas. the Bharasivas and tho Vakalaka.s liad 
ruled. Jayaswal a.ssoeiafes Bharasivas Avitiuhe Bhars of Darhhanga 
Saharsa and nortJi .Monghyr. In the district of Darhhanga nujneio'us 
villages viz., Bharapura. Bhaiir, Bharairani, Bh.iragajuj Bhara- 
nra, etc., associulcd Hithth<^ Bhars and tJicy cl;iuu,.d power down 
to tho fiftoj'nth nsitury A. I), in the district. It also appears that 
after tho fall of th<‘ Kiishanas, th<* Lichchavts ri*g,iit)cd political 
power and it was as a re.sidt of the nialrijnonial alliance Ix-twcen 
the Lichehavis and tho (Juptas that thr^ latfra- canto to ircrwr-i in 
Magadlia. 


(iv) History of Duihlimojo hitv'iun- nnd A.D - \s 

a result <jf the aforesairlinalrimonial alliance th(‘ (luirtas suer ceded 
in c.rrvirTg out a powerful pinjijtc. ( handragupta* assume.l the 
title of Maharajadhiraj and struck coins in the joint names <,f 
himself and hi.s riueen K(imarde\i and Samudragupta takes pride 
in calling himself a LichrhaviihO>hilr(i.-\ Jf wa-s un«ler the (Juptas 
that the whol.> of north Bihar came to hi‘ known a.s the pnninie 
or I'Jrabhukti The capital of the province was at Vai^ali The 
archaeological «liseo\ erir>s at Vaihali rlisclose a highly dcA eloped 
from of (Joveniment. It was umler the (;npta.s that ‘the famous 
('hmese traveller, J*ahien vintrsi north Bihar during the reien of 
King Chandragupta 11 and found Burldhism deelininff. The (Tupta 
rennaissam-e hrougJit in its tr.tin the r»'vi\al of theclassk alSaii.skrit 
liinguagr*. The trample at Uohehaith in tin* dhstriet of Darbhan-ais 
fondly asHooiaterl with Kalidasa though there is nothing positive to 
show that Kalida.s was aMailhila. The Bliatta Mimam Sak.rs of 
Darhhanga playerl a prominent part in the rlevclojrmenl ef philr.^o- 
phical thought in north Bihar. Kumaiil i is ahso a.ssrrciated with 
Mithila. After tho decline of the (Bipi.i empir<>, the proA inrd.d 
govornors heeame independent and the recent discovery ofa cepirer 
plate from Katra (Muzaffarpur)shews t»>at there was one (’hammida 
\i.saya in the province of Tirahhukti. Tlu‘ plate has h<.en erliterl 
bjr Sri S. w . Solioni, l. c. s. \uKotIhaiiiian al.so appoareri oi\ the 
scene like a nteteor and vanished likewise. Ilarsliavardhan con- 
quered Darbltanga and annexed it to his kingdom.** The disfrmt 
of Darhhanga, like other pHrt.s of north Bihar beeaitie a Aictim 
to all ambitious iiowers, though the nature of their overJord-hin 
IS not very clear. After the death of Ilaishavardlian. his Brahman 
minister, Arjuna, usurped tho throne and insulteti tlieCliincso 


*ThiH la, t.>t ooiirao^ i'huudm^uptH 1. ~ 



••During tho reign of Hursha tluf (’hinose tulerini Riueti-Tsino rnr,.,> T.ri. 4 
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mission which had come, ' Tho Ohineso, mission, with tho com- 
bined forces of Tibet and Nepal, invaded Tirhnt and overran it.* 
There is a local tradition that tho old village of Amravati extended 
from Bhagwatipur in fhe north to Bajitpur in south in the 
district uf Darbhanga and this particular village wa.s ravaged by 
the combined forces. Its ruins are still extant. The later (rU])ta 
ruler, Adiiyaaena ( A.D. H72)reviviHi tho glory of Magadha once 
again and routed the foreigners. His Maiidar Hill inscription (now 
fixed cm tho Deoghar temple) is the earliest spc*rimen of the Mai- 
thili script, Aftt'r the fall 6f tho later (Juptas, Yasovaiman of 
Kaiiauj is said to have eonquerc'd the* district (700 — 740 A.T).). 
Since there wa.s no political atahility. thii t^urjarn Ih^atiliaras, 
Palas^ Hastrakiitas, Chandc»llas and tln^ Kalachurts came in quick 
succession but it is yet a matter of conje^eture whether all of them 
conquered c»r mled the area or not. Exce])t the Palas no other 
power left any lasting impression on the district, liven thet'^hinoso 
travellers like Hiuen-Tsaug, Itsing and Hung Tun who vi.^ifed \"aihali 
and Tirhut do not say anything about the political autljorify in 
a specific manner. Sung Tun has no doubt descri}>ed Tirliut but 
docs not help us materially in ho far as the political history of 
the land is concerned. It should be noted that though tlu^ political 
suzerainty changt4 Jmnda, that had no efiect on the land. TJic 
cultivation of learnmgand its high incidenc e c<»ntinned. V.u^haspati 
Misra wrote on all the six sc hools of Hindu phiIosrjph\. rdayana- 
oharya, one of tho grcMtest o'xponeiifs of the Xyaya s\s(cni lived 
in village Karhui in tii<' pre^sent sul>divisi<m of Sania-Htijiur. 
Miinam''a and X^aya were' the hot fawmiitc'^ nf tlie of 

Ihirblianga during the ]»criod uud<‘T ivu’ew. 

The Pala^ ot Bihar and Bem^ab j»c> tbeihl, phjve^la vc-ry 
baportant ]>art in the Jiistory »>! J^.ixhhaiiLM I'lie INdas fiojuthe 
very beginning of their lule exc'rciM'd .‘-ua\ ovct Tirhut. Both 
l)ha7iiia]»al ?aid J>evapal were powcTiul rnleis f VVe learn ln»mlln^ 
Bhagilpur co];per platc' (»f Xaraynnpal that he much' fur 

Siva temide iji the* Kak>a Vi.sayu of 'I’ir-ibhuhti ** Nanic^*' cB ilu^ 
village and the Visava of ihi-, grant aie unhb'utitied, hat the 
facl remains that tho JNilas hc-ld sway n\f»r the v lufic cd Tira- 
bhukti. Tlii.s is su])}>oi1>od b\ t he* rimaclpar image' inscript ifm.s <>l 
Mahijial I, Xaulagarh in.scripthms c)] \jgraha]>a] III (di^^c o\ tTcd 
and edited by Pro!. Itadhakrj.shna ( houdhaiy) and the Bangiioii 

*'fho acf«/vr of Arjutiujlio of firtSi. C.ti, at r S** li.n.U if ih*' t 

fiiivo\ with tli»5 aiU of hi li hi l»»UarM 

h>w*'J taki‘a ro bo of Jittlo hi-iJonr.U jitjc irfHO* o, mag'ncnil ihUk i*, ,|, ,,f 

tho HUHti'hy nnrl Or) ifu )u |»rovHiUn#/ ni n>*rth Jbloir «fo«r th»* Iml iOir^ha 
(H.CJ VUjum^lar Tho (an^ntoil Ago. pp. tji Vtajiiruilar Thn nwO>rv 

of Hocgol, Vol, X, pago CJ). 

*trho voar^ of tho Poigri<i of both Dh irmipivlrt hi. 4 D/'\ ormta Are f; 77i» SIo A j), 
and HIO S“,(> t. rn^pot-tiv oly (H, O \lHj»iiijdHr 1 Iio Ag® of tlH> iTitiiHrial 
Kftoaaj (pp- ^0). ^ 

•♦Tho Bhagalptir 0^>PP''r * Pltiio of Xan^ynnrat wu‘i i -sued jo hiH ]7rb r.^irnal 
yoar, i. o. 0 871 A.D. (MAjaiiwbir History of jmgo Jli7). 
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copper plate of the same king (edited Dr. D. C. Sircar). All 
these inscriptions show tlfat the Palas had a continuous rule over 
north Bihar and naturally Darbhanga fornuKl a part t>f it. The 
Dangaou copper plate states the existence of a new capital of the 
Palas, Jayaskandhavar Kanchanpur in Tirabhukti, and further 
informs us that there was one Hodreya Viaaya in Tirabhukti. 
At a time when the Kalaohuris were advancing towar^ls Bengal 
and eastern In<lia, the Palas seem to have transferred their head- 
quarters to north Bihar. The old theory of the oxisteneo of the 
rule of Kalaehuri Gangeyadeva over Tirabhukti now does not 
stand in the light of modern researche.s and the theory has been 
rightly rejected by R. C. Majumdar, K.K.Choudhary and Luciano 
Petoeh. The Palas had stabilised themselves in north Bihar; and 
they continued to rule till they were finally-ousted by the Karanatas 
in 1097 A. D. When the conflict botwfien Vigrahapala III and the 
Kalaehuri king becamo serious, Atisha Dipankar of the Vikra- 
masila Uaiversity, intervened and matrimonial alliance between 
the two was concluded. Handli 3 ''akar Kandi, in his Ramachanta, 
has called it by the name of Kapalasantlhi. 

(el Diirfihanga viidir The Karanatas of —lZ2rtA.D ) 

— t ni*To i*! ,i good deal oi controversj' regarding the origin of the 
Karnatas of Mithila. Thej' are connected wrth the Ghalukj’a 
invasion of 'N'orth India during the rule of Someswara I .and 
Vikramadit}.! in the latter hrlf of the eleventh century A. D. 
Katnadoa uas the founder ef Karnatas drnaNt}* of Mithilain 
1097 \. 1) lie wa- a eont<mporar\ ol Kimapal and Madonpala, 
'N'jja'v aien.i .rnd Vallalsena oi Mcngal Go\ imlachandia Gah.rdwal 
of Kanauj and Brirhava of Kahnga. lie drstirnniislual hrnwlt 
111 vr.ii and peace There was tu'-sle between the Karnata-J of 
Mitlnl.i and the Senas of Bengal and the tact stands attestisl bv 
the Deopara inscriptions ol \ija-\aseua ‘N'ainvdeva succeeded 
in stabilismir hjs ])ower in the Tirhut a. d in extending it to 
Ktjial * The .\ndhia-Thatluli Inseripti<'uof his minhter, Siidhnd.is 

lvlv< /l/C 

t f » 1 » 1 n I II t >« I i\ II * 'll 1 ltd'll ' \ \ *\\ i'lK I - 1. 

f n.io about l(»07 \.1>, N\fi\a^o\a i*stab]iKlu.il }m 'supritiiaij 'i\vr th^f* 
roi^ion, I lobatiiv wjtli tbo .lui tho C'liuluUja V iRrainr«tlit\ a \ I, who 

kuowi4 to lti\o uiviulod \nrml stiortly nllor UK«S V I) \ i ibmkH rhit 

rt at iir>t at pti'd m rv iC#* under an unkno^xn king, 'ii tuakii.^ anrapo 
of tbt) ul*nkno^^•^ of hw a-i-aunud <^ovoroiu;nl v Jmiko ilio Palas ot Gaiida 

bad under tlieai uuiay Kurnata olbcoi'^, it no* m ’ v<h IJiat NiitAudov'a «tu 

Otlii oruudortho Pal n and iMtabhdiod a kin,;ilom lu t-jaohukti during tbo K'%ivart*\ 
revolt* 

Ho t’amo m oonfliot with the kinrs Oauda and Van/71, who eoeni to have 
boon reapoctnoly tho Pala Kmg Kumarapala and tho ^ adova ruler Haiivarmaii. 
Vijayasoiia of tho {Sena dynaBty of Iladiia m\ud»Hl Mithdu ai.d dtlr atrd >idn 5 adeva^ 
Tradition rolotea that Nanyadeva oouijuorod Nepal. If it bo tiue, he could not 
certainly keep tho conquered country under his control for long tune. 

Bivadova, tho contemporary king of >^pa] and hia auccpfiBOis arc known to have 
the titlu Bajadhiraja. (H. C. Majumdar, The Strugglo for Empire, Bombay, 
1057.00. pp. 47-48). 
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refers to Nanyndova. His two wportant trustworthy ministers wore 
Sridiiardas and Ratnadova of the Biara^am family of the Karan 
Kayasthas* of Mithila. Ratnadova iiccomiiaTiiod liiin to Mithila 
in liis early days.’ Though ho had liis capital at Siinaraongarh 
(now in the Nepal terriloTv) ho had iejnporaiy eapitals in 
a nunibt'i* of places in the district of I)arl>hanga. 

Tlirongh Jus skill and farsightedness, he niaialAitr d the indi\ fdna- 
lity of his kingdom. lie ilied in 1147 A. D 


lie had two sons, ALilLideva, flu' heir appaieiit and <;;mt{.td< v-u 
The kini? lorn S'HMUs ha\e bet n di\j«lcd afier tht' d<atli of 
NaiUM V( Mrdin'j; l<» the Pnrusi P.iriksa ot \'‘id\ap.Oi M*ilhuJeva 
was ^l,s^M>L‘i^Led x\ it h < he (oiirt <d‘ davachaiidi.* i i.di.id,. w d. 'The 
Jilieet insiMi]»l it)»i of dl ideva (<>m Sri Mall id'*^ asv a) 

leads !!'> to sMLii/est tlul lie ruled »irei the p.iil •< F Mithila 

hIuIo (iainreleva soil to be tlie siKM*(‘ss<>r o| X,ni\.‘de\i iijh‘d 
over tlie western pirl. 'rridiHon .ls^f‘r^s th < ojm (d N- n\.i's 
son ruled in Xep il xOivl he k none i Iv- th.in M<illtdesa .d»out 
whom very little is known t^iirjr.^deva w is .m < hiMent rulin' 
He H <neiited with hiving teonj:im>»Ml lo- adnonul 

on iSOUfid hu''s He iotr<»dueed the Mun ot Ik*. I duisjou nr 

parguvv-* for t!ie of revenue admniislr nnu) A tdioudhary 

wa*^ app^nilel m eudi jiirjjina to th^' levtniue .out a 

rhiutl^ w' vs ehosen to '•♦M^le .dl di^p ites V<'t »>r ti» \ h^e^td, 

(Jin’j:-lova lia I ius cite lei .it I-deiirejaPi tie' Tiiluu tJiana 
of till' di'»iri4*‘ The tw > iuir(‘ t ^nhs ol m o flarbli.o l'w 

lliiUvvv St ion iVn I ai'lleu »1 VjuUum I'liiMim v'm (‘\<ii\a!eil 
(lurm*^ liH rei;rn He Omit a fo’*t noir i 

Ife \v ts ^iu‘e<‘e le I h\ his s ei X uauinh id<*\ a who hut a ijmnel 
with Ins kinsmen in Nepal t he iip.shtM ol whu-h whs t biuh X* n.d 
iiud Mithila w'ore tinted Ho w ts snei*<M‘drd hif' i>on 

Uamasiinluidev ii who w ts a pious <levoiee and ti lirni pitron <»r 
saere I litiMature rmler t hi?* ndei several onpmt.mt (‘mnnn utaius 
on the Vedas were written or <Mnnpihd X*w\ s<iei,J nihss were 
framed iVnd a>i oifieer was iippo4nted to adjuduate upon all 

(juestions wnsirig from the workner of these new luhs He hIko 
made some itjlininisi r it iv o ndoiuis In every vilhj^^e a ]M)liei* 
offieiT was apj»oint<*d to make a d iil\ report ol .ill oi't'urience.s 
worthy ot note to tli(‘ <’houdh»rv or the head levenue colleetor. 
Thesis officers were jiaid in land He dUn instituted the Mstem 
of Vatwari. He is said to have excavated i large tank and 


Rataad«v>i* * ♦ I no haw rantmieMl aikI r^oiiiU )>o irn<ira. 

Prof. R. K. Clioudhory of >• direct dcacoiident of RamudovA. 
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spouftored an attntctive •garden at ]!).irbh.mga called after hib 
name Bamdiglii and Kamabagh rebi>ootive1y. Tbo ment/ important 
event of his reign is the visit of a Tiljetan traveller, Dliarmaswami, 
who was in Bihar between 123 4 to 1230. He inot Ramasimha<leva 
at his capital, Simaraongarh. Accorduig to T)h irmasw imi, the 
Tirhut king was strougtheuiug his fortification on all bides as he 
alway4 api>rehcade<l the muslim <ktt/ack 'I'lic oapit d h*v<l a Icrgo 
population and Dhiirmaswami relates that he very hi crab 

llamaftimha olFercd tlie olFice of chief priest to DKaiin<i'>\v.uni uho 
thujikfully deelined the offer as he luid to retaru toTiln*! 

It i mas hull, i wis siice^'odod by Sakrasimh i (<n* SakI imihIuj i. He 
wa.s a gr(\it warrior and despot. Jlis despotism ofIend(tI the 
jiobles of lus court and one of ins ministers esi ahlishe*! ti Co»incil 
of Seven Klders as a eheok uinm the autocratic power of the rulers. 
He IS onsHte^l with having found<‘d the mo(l»^‘ni village of Sakri 
ilk the district of Darbli/inga. lie wis succeeded l>y hi.^ son, 
Hai isiinhadova, the gre de^t king rit the dynasty .iftor Njnyado a ^ 
He IS cre^litcil witli liaviiig founded tlio i*il v of IIcit!‘^imUa}>ur in 
thedistcict. ’riu' H.irul'i TcOik at Pioldi.aiga is a inlid 

to ii !*♦ He IS famous in Mithila is the oiguiiiMs* of tho 
Paijji sv’sttun. He M«ib the nnnt powiThJ chief his time In 
13212.) A. T>. he was oveipnweicd by the cimj of liiel’uvluq 
dya isty under ( dii><tsu<ldiA and he i\en’ lo vheie he and 

bis (hMissidmts ruled for x eoi sider.ibl# period 

(ni) Difthhttn^n nfuhrthp Oitiwnras { 1325 — A.lJ.) -Af*er 
u temporary peruxl of uurtt.ibiliLy, Darhrirtnga (Mine under tlio 
couto>l of the Ouuvaras, al^i> known <is the* Kamcbwari 'fh diur*k 
or the Siigauna d;^nasty. d'liese lliU'lu elo'‘fr» acre hqi uiidi^luib- 
ed by the Muslim c'onquerons, who luo ^ uoav eonipioivd the 
whole of Mithila and whose eKploitn *vre ihlicited ''flu* Oinw ra 
dynasty la noted tor th<dr eueouragcMiienl ot learning ami fine .iris mi<1 
thcir court served as tho centre of Sanskni lielles leMeis .nnl 
l)hilosoi>hy. Among tho promuioi.t tchohn's of the are %\ere 

</a<ladh\ra, rtamk^ra, \rach uspati AliJ»ra V^l^ap^tI, \mrtak\r^ and 

Amiyakara. Kamoswara, tho fouiitler of the d\na>t \. \\as a nsident 
of vill.igo Oun, near Pu.sa Ro^ul, ju the distri' ot D irMiainra. U hen 
Haji Ilyas of Bengal divided Tirhul iut»> iyxo ]»arts' tin ()]n\\ar 
Kaj i bliiftiHl his capital to Sngaiina noa' idhubani. The bouthern 
part of tho distiict under ILiji Ilyas and tho northern i>art 
undor tho Oinwaras. 'fho uio.lern aubdivis ’ m of S.nu.ist ipur 

(originally Shamsuddmpur; founded l»\ Haji Shamsuddin 

tlyaa of Jituigal. Sultan Firuz Tugluq was a fast friend of Oun\ar. 
Bhogiswara and Vidyaiiati contirms this point. Birasimlii and 

• lf*>r furthor of tho mii.'ii of Hanalmlm m’c (H.t\ MHjuOi't tr’«, 

*’Tho IJolhl Soltoptto. P-403ft Sir Jininmth j>larknr*o. Tin’ History of Vcl. 

TI., p. 84)-. 

SO Boy.— S. 
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Kir^'HiQihi of this dynasty w^eiife to Jaunpar with Vulyapati to 
seek tho help of Ibrahim Shih Sarqui Vrslau wlio hail 

usurpol power m MithiU r)ov 4 ‘'imUii, father of Mvasimha, was 
a very powerful kmg and ho founded JJeokuli, neir Laherias4uai. 
Tho most fitnous of tins luxe was Siv.isim/ia lie was 
a brave warrior. He i friend of Baja ( Haaosha of Bongah Jlo 
ii^serteJ the mdopondonco of Mithiliand issued gold coins m lua 
nune, tho two spoeimons of whioh were exaruiaed hy 
sohoUrs Whil hippenol to Sivammlu itter his defeat at the 
hautls of Mulsna is yoi a mysreiymtho history of 'rirJuit though 
wild oopjoctiirc's ha\o betni liizardod hy some leooiit »choI irs Ho 
hid^his he kilqu irters it tlie present site of Uajiatlipur dso known 
a*:* Sibaisimh q nr Vttor lus lotoU hi wite Likhima and \jdvapati 
took refuge at the eouit of Dnmwiri Ihiruiityi at Hmmli. 

Lakhiiiii wirs well known for her talents md culture and (incfvm 
h^s i'-crihed soma jioems m Smskut and Miithili ta Lakhuaa, 
After Siv \simhi cimo 1* i Im IlariHinihi and \ if isimh idcva 

\vlu>'>e inscription on the sun temple <it Kvuddii is vet 

OKtant \ n<ii-^imh ide\ \ wis s*iccoele/l l>y Dim tsimhi ind tho 
litter by Hhurivi Simhi BhmiVb w is i ver> powerful t.iler 
and like Siv’^-^imhi hv) ilso »S'-erted Uis indep^ii h nee md i isiicd 
silver coins Thesccoius w^re di''(overt'i bv^ Ibol R K (JhiMidhirv 
an i they Ki\e been ptiblislu i Tliese (* )in'«» in in the it^iiil 
jvar II ind ire <lvte<l m the ^ikiBn Plu-s* tvv > • un" uo 
v'orv imp'^tiiit for i studv ol the liter Dnuvui htsloiv md 
onion do zv He is :»iil to hi\e loft i^i I K I bi R ti tie m pn‘M n 
tvliv'e ot the Suit in of Rengvl H' \v i> >»U( ee< 1 1 ]»v RiiUibliidr v 
an I the 1 tter liy L ik-uiMi tlh t Iv uu-j in n m i wii' ^ i tpP d it 
Kini'> vn ii iV V 1 1 Dili <• -n bi' I m rc iIm iu Vn 

imi>uliit I Hcnptum i>l lus I one Uh Men lu I Uliijcii t b i- 

pui in ii)>}iingi) It ^ives i>i K )i l i)l ili^ i‘)iliij>ijL td I >uim 
por Mil 111 ! ’®. 

iJirhhnnji unl*r th h hr /* IJo » tnf I "» ><» The 

D w iz ( ti IM 1 di if V ) of M ill I I iipii i \ f >iirl lei \kbn nii)\vs 
an inteicsiiriJi leii/ht on the UhIoi v ol Du'oliiufi iudi r llie 
Mu'^lun- Hie conq lesi of Miiluli liv liikoivir Klulji vit 
(Oiitiovcrsi tl Vei uliu' t> trie Mull i R kk‘it i\ ir KIjil|i mnevcfl 
the tfuntors of Niri'Umhid v i but li'^ci on u '»t ind tic kingdom 
ot Dll ilim-'i to t be Jliji »>ii louditiou ol }>i\nunt ol sonic 
tribiit#* \ ir jsiinti t lev i cmtiuiud tobe tnbut ii\ 1 o < i!ii\ tsudilm 
IWfiz (1211 -122' until (nc c‘Ouques( of Suit in \hmisli who 

^e'^it X winidflm M iKmud to punish Iw u Iwaa wis di'fealed 

an I ciplurcd md the terntory of Dirbhangi was rostrwoil to 


•ForA<iti<Iy K O 1 1 i I lary - rh» Oimraraf o* Mtihila - 

in th<5 Journal of tho Hihir iV’i^»arr»h S»^iity Vt ir/ oi ^ 

m r^unail Ono Uat Thouj^ie, 2^ tn«or»p<> 0 /i o/ /CarrMaruiraifana 

lath) Pr>M)linflf9 of th^ In In * fin >.v ti%»tory of Hthari 

of Aiu$ltn Ritie tn Virhnt VUAilfi in at^ Viflyapait, 
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Natasimhadeva. During* the roign of Sultana Razia, Narasimha 
again asserted his independence but Tughril Tughan Khan 
violently routed the Raja's uovercignty. From the account of 
Dharmas^ami, it appears that Rum-'uiimharleva had taken certain 
precautionary mo^vsures against the apprehended Muslim invasion. 
During the reign of Sakniaimha there was again a serious tussle 
with the Muslims. Kakrasimha rebelled ag.iinst Alau<ldin Khalji 
and Alauddin’s forces invaded Darbhanga. 'riie jilace where the 
battle was fought is Still known by the name of Maqlnra irk the 
town of Darliltanga. The royal army was defeated in the first 
instance but after the royal force was reinforced there was a great 
contest and the tSultan’s army w'as again defeated. The Itaja 
transferred his capital from Darbhanga to Sakri and it was hero 
that the Raja was defo.ated in the third and the last contrst 
a.s a rc.iult of which he and lii.s mini>-ters were arre.sted and taken 
a.s prisoners. When the Jtaja promised allegiance and regular 
payment of tribute, he was released and apirointed C'ommaniler of 
tJie Ifiiidu forces. Sakrasimha’s son and successor Ilarisimhadeva 
wa.s one of the powerful lluidu chiefs cf the time. He entered 
into active alliaiico witli rebellious Ibditulur iSh.ih of Bengal and 
i him gro'ily to seize the kingdom of Bengal. Both of them 
llouted the authority of tlhiyasmldin Tucliiq who started liis fate- 
ful eastem eam]>.iigu in 1323-gl, villi the object of conquering 
Tirhul- and Bi'iigal. Ilarisirah.idev.t wms defeated and vent to 
Nep.il ivliere ho foundoil again <i new line of rulers. TlieTugluq 
conquest «>f DarbU.vng.i becaim- a re.ility in when it bec.ime 

a j) trt /uid p.ireel of the Tiigluq Empire. Darblutnga w.is re-named 
'I'ligliKipiir and a greit fort :ind .i •luma Masjid were built herein 
.V. D. An original Arabic inscription yielding this data wa.s 
seen by MuJl.v T.iquia in tlie front wall of the original mosque. 
D.vrbhang.i Oeo.vnie ,i mint town too *'h the title of 'IqViin 
Tiojfil»qi>ur urf T'rhut" <kud two eoppei oins ol tlii,s mint .are 
yet av.iilable. 

WitJi the passing away of the K.arnala3, the central authority 
was furthoc weakened and Darbhanga becatne a muslim ilepeiid- 
ency. Haji Sariisnddiu lly«s Khan of Bengal asserted his 
iiub'pendoneo and invaded Tirhut and Nepal. He conquered 
a groat iiortion of Darbhanga and is credited with having founded 
the towns of Sainastipur (IJ.arbhauga) and llajipur (Muzaffarpur)*. 
When Sultan Firuz Tiighluq reaohi'd 'nhul, Kameswara Thakur 
and other feudatories approachetl the emp Tor and presented 
rarities and on his way from Bengal, the em}H-ior gave the throne 
to his younger sou Bhogiswara. Cliaos followed and one Arslan 
took advantage of the situation and usurped the kingdom of Tirhut 

• As au import tint Oiirroncy Tirhut must suim^ infliicnoo* 

Out of tho two ooppor o^iiitf <Jiioovi»ro<l from rirhtffc, ono tlfttod '•31 A» H. 
(1330 A.D.) ftnd lioarA tho ius<^rip<£on **Provinoo of Tirhutu or Tughluqpnr’* ^Rtidha. 
Kri^hua tHinudht'^’y'js Ariioln “liiirly Munlim Invasion of Mithila” in tho Jounal of 
indlttn Hi story, Vugust, 1962. pp. 397-98). 
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Vidyapati took Bu'a<4imha mtd Kirtis>unh& to Jaunpur for Heeking 
help against the usurper. The Shariiuis took advantage of the 
situation. For a brief interlude, when Sivasiniita asserted his 
indopoudenco, the king«lom of Tirhut was swinging lik<* a pendu- 
lum between Bengal and Jaunpur, between Jaunpur and Delhi 
and so on. After tho glorious reign of Sivaaiinha, it was Bhairava 
Snnha of tho Oinwara dynasty who put up a stiff fight against 
the Sultan of Bengal and issued coins in bis own name. It 
was during tho reign of flum.ibhadra that the Sharquis were over- 
powered. If Mulla Taquia is to bo relied upon, an mseniition 
of the Sharqiii ruler, Ibrahim Shah was there at Darbhanga when 
he wjiis comiiiling his Bnyaz. Ho lias given the text of that 
insoription in his Bayaz. Sikandar Lodi was on friendly terms 
With R,unabhadra ot tho Oinwara dynasty. In 1496 lie moved 
t > 'fughluqpur, Moharak Lohani was eiitrii'<ted vvith hi* task of 
oUeeting rent from T’liUut. According to a setlltemem with 
Alauddin JIu^saln Shah of Bengal, Sikandar Tsidi rot aim d Biliar, 
'i’lrhut and Saran and tho ilistriet .iioiiiul Tughlmjpur was eunffiru<t 
on Azam llumayun. Aftei f»amal>hadia Kiims,uiariiyan eaino 
to throno. the aforesaid treaty was luit longobseivid and Allauddm 
Hussain Shah oeeu]ned the whole of Sar.in and Tirlnit >Jasrat 
Sh,th, who-o inscription has been diseover d from Matiiwiui (Begu- 
sarai) finally defeated the king of Tuhut m 1.527 and .ipponoed 
his brother-iii-law. Alauddin, .is th*‘ (lovtinor ol Tirhut. Ahi r 
this event Hajipur became the politual ciipil,i] of noith llih'ii*. 
Under Sin rshali ( 1540-1. the whole ot Tirliiil rein.mud undt r 
him and a f-w coins of Islam Shah, di-oowrtd from tlie dl^trl(l 
of Darbh.uiga m lMo4-.55. go to show th.at the Sura were in lull 
enjojTrnent of the parasol ol so\ereigntym Tirhut ll w is iindei Jdani 
Bhah that anarchy prevailed in D.irbhanga .lud a nxtiv*> Revenue 
Offiecr Kesdva Majmiiahl.xr (a IvaMistha) usur]Hd the gov'eriinient. 
He along with another officer 'lajlish Khan (A HrahTiiani) ruled 
Mithihi for sometime, 'flu* Mnjaltilin Pokhur't, in the village of 
Upardhaha, eight rnile.s to the i*ast of Dxrbhangu, is attributed 
to Majlish KJian. After th.it the Bhar.v clan of tho Rajjmtas 
ruled for some rime. The rule of this diniasty w.v-v^ituated at 
village Bhaur, seven miles soutJi-east of M.vUiubani and it con- 
tinual to rule till 1569 only. Tho founder of tliia dynasty was 
Birbal Narayan, also ealhsl liupan irayan.i who oatablithed his 

• rho follow I hj/ #;vont<« moiirion ; Th»» buttlo of Vnxu* 

pat io IVO h»fcd rnp-aiiwhiio uproototl tho and tho MujaihaU 

undor Cahar. Vffcwr victory over tho Afghan-J at Gograin ir»29, tho pnninca 
of Bihar paavjd iintlor iii? riilo. Bab-ir has Inft in hi-* Mimid Irs a list of coun- 
trioa iulrjoot to him and thojr opproximato^ rovf'riuo^ Tirhot appoar^ ip the 
li<it and its Haja n sold to havo paid a tribiiW of LMo.ooi) tfivor fankiis and 
2,760,b0<> bh*ok tanka*?, or at 10 pf>r “ilvor tanka 27'»,00i». in all inlv<«r 

tankas. (Thak»ir-op. cit. pp, 418'19. ttafliuiknshiia Chriodhar}-*.}lisU>ry of llUiar 
Patna, 1968. p.l74>. 

Dunng the time of Tlurnayin, his brothoi^ Hlndal was the Qavemor of Tirhut* 
Ho, by evacuating Tirhut, allowoii dhcir Khan au opportiimty of oxtomHug and 
consolidating hia torntones in tho region to the west of Bengal. (Choudhary~ 
p,l74. R.P,Tripathi-— Hiao and Fall of the Mughal Eenpiro, Allahabad, i960, p. 93)« 
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capital at Amravati which is said to have extended aa far as 
Bajitpur and it was possibly this Bupanarayaua about whom we 
}j;et a reference during the time of Babar. 'I'he Rajas of this 
family acknowledged the sway of the Karani Afgans. The 
whole district of J3arbhanga was dotted with small baronies created 
by the Afgans. 

(viii) Darbfutnga vmier the Mughah . — Darbhanga fiid not prove 
to bo a bed of roses for the Aluglials. 'i he Afgans, in collusion 
with the local Rajput rulers, bad made it the centre of revolt 
against the Mughals. Taj Khan and Sulairi Karrani had extended 
their sway upto llajipur. The last Afgan ruler Baud gawe way 
to Akbar in 1574 when the fort of llajipur was captured. W'hen 
the great mutiny of Bengal and Bihar broke out in 1590, Bahadur 
Badakshi usurpcil iho kingdom of Tirhut, seized public trca.sury 
and extended his sway upto llajipur and jiroelaimed himsclt king 
under the title Bahadur iSliah. i^adiq Klian ultimately succeeded 
ill killing the rebel, Bahadur Shah, and establishing the Mughal 
authority, Khan-i-Azam, the (Jovemor of Bengal, appears to have, 
boucht off those local chiefs who had helped the iiniicrialist 
to eijtaidihh law and order by confirming them in possession of 
the lands they hud hitherto enjoyed and by granting fresh Jagirs 
In this way a large nuinher of petty uiushm chiefs vnth their 
followers were' jiernianeutly settled in the district. Jt was under 
Akbar that Darbhnnga was made the seat of the Imperial Fauzdar 
or the military governor of Sarkar Tirhut and it was included in 
the province of Bihar,* 

I.aw and order could not be effectively maintained and the 
district was the centre of occasional revolts and disturbances. In 
l.'ikl! there was again a rebti’ion and a' the battle of Nagur ba.sti 
(Darhhanga) these rebels were defeated. Tarkhan Dewan's son 
Nur Muhammad was caught and beheaded. Mahalla Nurganj 
in Nagarabnali is still commemorated by his nante. There is also 
a large field covered with thousands of martyr’s tombs called 
OanJ i-SkaMdaits. Taking advantage of the preocouptiou of 
Raja Alanasimba in Konth Bfliar two Aluslim rebel leaders from 
Bengal made raids into Darbbauga but they were ultimately’ 
defeated. The iinsubjugaled northern hill tribes and Pathan eliiefs 
eoiitiuucd to trouble the Mughals ami aecurding to Ain-i-.j\kbari 
there were about a lakh of soldiers staiioncd witliin the vicinity 
of Darbbanga.f In 1628, !8hujaat Khan Avas appointed Fauzdar 


•It may bo luontionod that Akbar, tho Sarkar of Tirhut contained. 74 

Mahab. moasurod 200.464 and 2 HiswaH» and its rovonuo (kmouiLt4"d to 

19,^9,777- J/2 daTUB. (Am-I-Akbari of Abdul Fa»l, IraoBlattMt .by H. SS. J arret t and 
0 ooond tddiQii oorroctod by lf?ir Jadunath Sarkar. Vol.^ fl. Calcutta* 1949.p. lOS). 

"A popular story is that Mihuir-En-Nka (Nur Jaban), the widow of Shot 
Afghan, the Fauidar of Burdwaii« passed through X)arbhanga on herii^uy to Delhi, 
fo owing the • iath of her husband. The oonstniotiou of Noor-Sorai and of 
a roval inosquo are associated with her visit (1007). 
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of Tirhut by Sbabjehan. In 1643, Bakhtyar Khan was apiM>iflt- 
ed Fauzdar of Darbhnnga. Towards the close of »Shahjehan'» 
reign throe Fauzdais iiehl the (lovernmeni of Dnrbhanga succes- 
sively of whom the first was Alirza Abdul Rasul Khan whoso 
established colony at Jlarbhanga is still famous as Rnsulpur, 'fhe 
Alahnlla Alirjapur still bears his name. Ho was succeeded by 
Sazawar Khan and ho by Alirja Abdul Afoali. Alirja sided witli 
Aurnngzeb against iShuza in the civil war. He was rewarded 
by Aurangzeb after his accession. Alirja Khan ituirohed against 
the refraclory Zauiindars of Alorajig and annexed several pi oduclive 
parganas to the Karkar of Tirhut, betAAcen the basins of llagh- 
mati and Kosi. After him Mnsurn Khan beeaiuo the Fauzdar 

of Darbhanga and he renovated the original Juma mosque built 
by Aluhanuiiad bin Tuglug. He was succeeded by (Iholum 
Aluhainined Khan, Hadi Khan and Tarbint Khan. After them 
came Astandjur Khan aaIio administered the distriel t'xeellently 
for eight years till J7n0 A. D. Then oaine Fhlai Khan, Miiila Sheikh 
Muhammad Jiwai*. the, tutor of Auiaug’/eb. .Iiwan aaus assisteil 
by (jiov'indaram a.^ the deputy F.iuzdar of l»arbluingn. During 
the weak rule of Mohammad Shah {17H)-174G) Raj.i K.tghav.i 
Sbimha of Bliamvara a.-borteil his independence. It was Alli- 
vaidi who brought this territory under eiailrol . fler a \igorous 
fight. lie appointed K'awab Ahmad Khan (ittiur.U'.hi a.-* the 
Fauzdar of Tirhut of Dnrhhanga in 17H. lii >«iiii.in-]aw, 

Zoimilinn AJimad Khan ocltied at Bli.inwara for tlie manageiiK nt 
of Tirhut mahals. 

(u) llietory nf tfin liurhhavgn — Aeeordini! to a eommorily 
accepted tradition Alahamahopailliaya Mahesh 'I !■ ikui olifained 
the jiresent Darbhanga R.aj Iroin tlie Alughal empeior Akh.ir m 
recognition of his seholafship. The dyiusty foundid li\ Alaluvh 
Thakur is known a.s the Khandwulu dynady. Since the Bliaia 
Rajputas and hill tribes were trouhliiig ihe Alugli.ils thev tliomaiit 
it proper to settle the area with K>mc loeal ehiel' who eould ably 
control the art-a. A refereme to this efl(>(f cs iotind in an 
inscrijif ion said to he in Die Janakpur area ol the Nepal feriitory 
and also in some of the loeal eoitpiel^. Malie.-h Tliakur dud 
in 15Clt and vtas siieei'eded hy hD seeoiid son (Jopal Thakur wlio 
suoceedeiJ in quelling the Punnai.i Kajputiih of Bhaur.i. It 
was during his reign that I’odarinallii iiiaiit* his fnnous revenue 
settlement. He was succeeded by liK brother I’armaunmI.i '1 liakur 
and after him came Siibhankur Thakur. He shilted hm eapital 
from Bhaura to Ble nwara in the Aladhubani siiUlivisiou. He 
is said to have founded the town of Suhhaukarpur near Darhhanga. 
Ho was suceeedod hy runishuttama Thakur. He was 
invitwl by the Jtnperial Revenue Colleetoi at Kilaghat, Darbhanga 
and then treacherously, murdered. He was sueci'edwl by SunUur 
Thakur and tlie latter by Mahinath 'I'hnkur. He was engageed 
in a fight with Raja (lajasimha of Simaraon and lio also 
conquorred the area of Morang. He was succeeded by big 
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brother Narapati Thakur andhoby Kaghava Si mlia, who asserted his 
indopondonce against thoMughals. He was engaged in a sanguinary 
battle with the Raja of Bettiah. Allivardi brought him under control 
and gave liim the title of Raja. Jtagha va Siinha acquired the niukarrari 
lease of Sarkar Trihut and also fought vitJi Raja Bhupasimha 
of Paiichmaliala in Nepal Terai. Khupasiuilia was killed in the 
battle. His fight with Riru Kuriiii is yet another iinj3ortaut event 
of Ills reign. Biru Kurnii was the rev^funu) collector of flaghava 
Sinilia in Mahal Hharainpur (Purnfa). Riru di^dared hiin.self 
ind(*peiid('nt. Tliereupon tln^ Raja stuit a largo force to subdue 
him and ho was defeated. Raghava Sirnlia was suoeeoded by 
Visnusiiiiha. Allivardi's forces came heavily upon lliis Rajjj on 
account of his habitual d(*]ay in payment <d tribute. Visnusiniba 
was lieljied b^’' the ruler <jf Narhari Slate (Darbhanga). ^Vhontho 
Darbhanga Afgans liad rev(»lted against the authority c)f Allivardi, 
Narendra *^injlia of Tirliut Jielped th<* Sula^d^r ol* Bengal against 
Jluatafa Khan, tin- Afgi u leader. Narendra Simha succeeded 
Visnusirulia. Lulkjni ot Mangrauni Jias dt*serib(‘d the battle of 
KaiidariJighat fonglit bv Raja Naiemlru Siinlia agaln’«5t Raj i 
Ramnarayana tlio Sula*dar of Patin. In this liattU- Xareiidra 
Simha eam<- out vielorious. lb- w.i^ huccaded by Prat'jpasiiuha 
win shdied his) ea[)ital to »llianjliar]nir. Uo w'js .^ueeeeded by 
Madhavtisimha who sliilted }iir» oajiital to D.frbhanga. During }i33 
time tlie iV-rmam-nt S<-ttlem(mt took jdau-. TnougJi the revenue 
eolledor at timt time did raU a(‘eept all lu^ elaims, in Ib-o7 under 
lli<‘ Okie’s ol the (h»v( rnmciit of tjulia tin* settlement ('f the present 
D.irblninga Raj was eojiehided with Raja Madhavasindia/* Ilo 
wa." ^m*t•eeded )»y Raja Oliatia Simha who Iielj»ed imimaisely the 
th>\ernm(ait of India (hiring tlu' Neptil War. Lord Minto lionoured 
liim willi the i.itle of Maharaja, wliieli luis sinet- iMen granted by 
tlie (h)verninent as a jn-rsouil di^tineti'Ui to eacli successive 
jircqu-ietor uf tJie Staffs The lesult of * lecif^ion of Ih-* Privy 

C\mnc*il settled ouei* ior all tliat tho estat wa^ imp.>rtible. The 

estvite eanie under the Pourt of "W.irds iu IbOO and when 

Lak'iMiisw ar.i^ijiiha came of age. he b‘»i‘ uiu* lh(> Maharaja and 
oeeujuetl til* b>nMm»st phiee in the public life of l-Jemr d *«nd Ibliar. 
He was .succ'c'erh-d by lii'^ brother Ramt‘s)iwar Simh o win* wa-^for 
some tune, Joint ^lagihlratc- at IVuigalpur. He w.t- .-uoci'eded 
by iiis son Kamesliwarasimlia, tlie hisl irajadlo^'aja wlio di(-d 
on Octoh<u' 1. The estate has now beeii taken o\**r by the 

(loverument oi Rihar after th»' t‘uy abolition of tho 

zaruindaris. 

(x) Thi* J)nrbhanga AfqiUhs, -In tlie eighth v nth century iho 
Darbhanga Afgans played a very im]iorlant part in the history 
of Bihar. In order to reduce tho rebellious child’s lA North Bihar, 
Alliv ardi took into his serv“iee»a body of J>aT;bhaiiga Afgaiis under 
Abdul Karim Khan and first sent them against the Banjar. Tho 

•K 'rr St’'! LI o;d' t» Ut'^port of the Darbhiiiigu i, lOa*. i*. U*. 
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Afgans showed courage and won the a6reotion of AUivardi. 
According to tlio Riyaz-u^ StiJatin, Allivardi being aided by tho 
Darbhanga Afgans suppressed tho refractory and turbulent chiefs 
of North Bihar and succeoded in establishing law and order in this 
part. TIu' Darbhanga Afgans were very ambitious and began to 
intrigue with tho invading Marafha army. Mustafa Khan rol)eU<Hl 
in 1745. Tho Afgans mercilessly murdered Haibatjang. son-in law 
of Allivardi and (lovernorof Bihar. They sacked the City of Batna 
and its suburbs, looted treasures, dishonoured women and children, 
dt'solated villages, etc. Tho IVtarathas joined and ro-inforced them. 
At last Allivardi started at iho head of a big army defeated them 
ne.ir.Barh. The Afgan ring loaders were killed. AUivardi eapturwl 
their women but sent th<Mu to Darblianga honourably and .settled 
Jagirs <‘n thciu for maintenanec. The flaja (»f Bettiali had given 
shelter to the fiuiilies of leaders like Shamsher Khan and 

Sard.ir Khan Alli^.iidi .subdued them and treated the wife of 
Shamsher w'llh dtu* courtesy. Tho Afg.ttt l»d for supremaey was 
an O' ent (“xeeptional importance in the IStli »eatury It 

acceler.ited the dismemberment of tlie Mughal Kmpire, helped the 
rise of the Siklis, kept the East ludi.i. Eompauy umler eouHt.ant 
anxiety and influeneed their north wc'itern policy It was \llivardi 
who brought peace and .security to (he whole proviucc. 

(xi) History of Darhhiwjn af (r 17l.> /l.D — l)ui iug the first 
regnal year of the Emperor Alamgir II (IT.Vt) JItji Sloh.immad 
Kh.in w.is appointed the Eauzd.ir of D.arbh’ing.i who ruled for 
three years and was sui'ci'ciled by Mahtlia Bhik-tri D.cs, appointed 
by Ilaja Kainuarayan. ll.ai Mansanini succeeded Bhik.iri M.thth.a 
as the Fauzdar of Tirhut in 17eS». Mir Iv.isjm .ijipomtcd Mir 
Mehdi Kh.m as the F.iuzd.ir of Tirhut in place ol Maunram. 
Rai Mansar.tiu rcfu^cil ' t o part with power .lud cousetpiently there 
wasa tu.s.sle in which Mansaram wa.s defeated. In 17«!‘J, .Mir Mehdi 
WAS auoceedod by .Sheikh Abdur Sh.ikur who was tie* 1, tit F.iuzd.ir 
of Darbhanga before the advent, of the Dowaui AVilh r«'st of 
Bihar, Darbhaug.i passed umler tho Bntisli rule in lTttt-i5.> after 
the decisive battle of Hu.xar. In the early d.v\.s of^the British 
administration a grc.it part ol tho>distriet was in a terrible .state 
of uuuertaiiity and insecurity. The tr.ade routes were not .safe. 
The correspoudeneo of the first bwmit.y ye.irs of tho British rule 
presents an extraordinary picture of the lawless state. In .fimo 
1770, a Supei-visor was .ippointud for Tirhut and other p.irbs of 
Bihar and W.irren Histings eonstitiiteii the fiill-iledged collector- 
ship of Tirhut, In 17S0 a separ.ito Diwaui Adalat w«»s established 
at Darblianga. The condition in tho northern part of the district 
was fur from .satisfactory. Tho Zaiuindars on tho borders of Nopal 
mocked at the British authorities. Tho .fiidgo of D.arbhAng.v wroto 
in J782 “They are all to a man villain.s and tyrants and many 
of them have long been in a state of petty warfare with tho 
Government” and about tf‘n years later tho (!/ol lector de.Horibod 
them as “almost savages, who never occupied themselves except 
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in* hunting*’. The unsettled frontier between Nopal and Tirhut 
caused frequent troubles to tbo Government of Darbhanga. The 
Company’s Government wrote to the Raja of Nopal on February 
3, 17rt7, complaining that his men were encroaching on the borders 
of Tirhut with headquarters at Darblianga. A letter from the 
Collector of Tirhut to the Board of Revenue in 1788 shows the 
difficulty in tlio settlement of disputes regarding some frontier 
villages. In 1792, Mr. R. Bathurst, C»3lleotor of Tirhut, wrote to 
Duncan supplying him with a list of articles imported from and 
exported tf» Nepal. The difficulties were further increa-sed by the 
eternal trouble owing t*) the incursions of the Nepalese. Attenqits 
to induce the Gurklias to aid the Britisli offic<*r,s in the 8uj»pr«ssion 
of frontier dacoits proved fruitlo.ss and all romonstrancoa against 
their aggro-ssion were unavailing. The Collector of Tirhut re2)orted 
that l)Otw*)en 17S7 .and 1813 upwards of 200 villages had been 
8ei2ed b^ them iqion one or other unjustifi.ildc prote.xt and in 
18 IG he was again obliged to report that the Zarniudars complained 
that in consequence of the incursion of tin* Nepxlese, who had 
come down and burnt their xillages .md pliindcriMl tlioir property, 
their Ryots had in many instiinccs deserted and they were unable 
to their revenue. In the war (1813— lo) which ensued 

near Jaynagar close to the Nepal frontier, village ■> had to 
bo occupie<l by the British troops but ir* fighting took place m the 
lUatnot. it was only after the treaty of .Sugauli that Darbhanga 
enjoyed peace and tranquillity.* 

The wliolo Hvslein of (ho old ailministrativo iiattoru cliangcd as 
soon as the Britishers took over from the muslims after 1705. 
It took alxiut lif(<«>n years to settle down. Warren Hastings, 
who abolished the dual Gosernmeut. laid the foundation of the 
Indo British admiiiistrativo 8\s>cni. A ' 'h'ctorand Indian IX'wan 
wort' aiqiointed in each district to 8u])cr\ o tlien»vomio adiuiuib- 
t ration. The period btdwcen 1781 and 1(8.7 is ono of the mos* 
important m the history of the British t'ldian administratiiui. Tlie 
jurisdiction of the Patna executive administration extemUd over 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad and i'irhut. Dunng tho regime of Kaj-s 
Kalyan Singh, Rairavan of Sdba Bihar, Baja Midliava Snnha of 
Darblianga vv'as contined under his orders. In 1777, the Board of 
Directors dire«te«l the eolU'Clion of detailed infoiiuatiuii for the 
purposes of n'voiiue Hettloiueiit. Mr. Grand, the founder of liuligo 
industry in Ttrhiit was ap]>ointed its > colleiter in 1782 and he 
bvgan collecting detailed mfermation and mal ing settlements till 
1787 when ho was rejilaced 1 Mr. 11. iiathm.M. After November. 
1781, tho rovenuo administTatien was thorouglily remodelled. 
Tirhut, Mu^affarpur and Darbhanga was formed into a ssiqiarate 
Collectorato with Mr. Grand as tho first Collect o*. Tho Revenue 
D«‘partmont emiilojvtid agency Tor controlling tho conduct of farmers 


•See tht* t>f M'l’^affuppur dustrict by P. C. Kov Ohoutibiin, 

Rovi'vori Briiiiol for some details. 
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and protoctiiip tho right b of the lyuts. Paiwans and Kaniingftja 
weix> appointed, .^evcial atft*mi)<8 for tho rornoval of abuHow failed and 
in 1786 a larger sohoino was adopted ])iBtrictH ^\oIo no>\ 
orgaoiBod into xnuts aiul tho CulUntor xn each dintriot -w^aK 

inado roBponsiblo for tho (ollodjon and Hiitloniont <»t nnonuo, 
A i) 0 A\ oflioor known as ShuMtdar was addtU to tho io\onuo <»lhoc^. 
In 1798 lli.zaJlaqmr was inadt^ I ho hoadquartoi ofTifliiil After 
tho Pormamnit Scttlomoni 1793 tho Zaiinndai*^ wtro inado tho 
pornianont ownoi’s of llu larul and iIun who aulhorind loiollrd 
rents. Tlio nnnibir of caMs innltijvlud. 'Du Itaja of IhuJdianga 
]VJad!la^aslml^a liad some dif^tuntts witli Jyord (oinwalln on tho 
question of poi jnaiu nt nt tth iiumt *1 ho Itnja ih ( inu d to at < <q)t 
tho terms pioposid 1)> lli*' fhnbhanga Coll(<loi and the Ih»Hid <ni 
tho ground tha dta* ^iUc^watuo Axas not mailt' for lus 'inalikauu and 
dcihturani lie dairnsi Jtalilnfui all (»\ir8arKar 'hilnilaiKl ihninod 
that the llaja^lnp of ih» wd^lt' 'hihut was tonfomtl •njon his 
ancobtoi'^ In th<* lldhi t>ni} I'/ui 3hoCo)h(i<n did not at Ki’owlc dge 
but ulliinattK m l8o7 umloi the sudors of tlu* (h/Mxrinunl of 
Intlia, the sotthin»id oi th j iCsH.t I larldnUiga llaj whm <<»ik hided 
with Kaja Matlha\ a-iinlst At tlu' hine ol Ihii 1 anan s fiiiM' ol 
the distinis of Jhhar, Mquitd ami noiduii iNvit^ ot Jladf i| nra 
eiihdu K<5ion m SahaT^a wf T< tIku ii i h rhd in ami rnue,. 

distviits aijil J\xig.o as r»a* na IUuikiti rs«0] oi Mad^ ui a> d M 'ki 
of Jh'gusaiMl ‘'UlMlniMon w<ro uahnhd ju lli dstnit n{ 'Irhnt 
Tt wa^ afuu* {s;;(# tlut> rlio lai^nnin <»f N«aTtd»^ii' M dt » *j‘oia\od 

XaraHitjghajniT Kmha ano <ak*n out (•! 'Iirhiu Mid n < lnd» d .n 
thfn iihaifi’pnr di>‘tint 1 )j< v an* now in ihi <li oI N».I 

Pembettoifs port d< .dint/ w il h afon scodi i >tT\i>in ♦ 1 

iijg ^Jlu most [ o]ivlo, -V ti vn .n panz^nni. Nao w^i dhaujli.o- 

pur (row Jn i)H> tlotrid of l^aibhau/a} 

(jCit) Indiqo I'^ininiion Ai \ an nnt (f J )er hhan;/ i nm M 
reniani nu <^>in}»lof e wnhmi* a nif'nm* to flu Ji di^'i. |laTf^4*oi o 
tlie ilisLiut 'rh(* Ji^digo iiad(' v as a ]jn»5»1cd»'i ^n n* '«•'» (h IiN 
ap{)onit niM'* as tl*p (olhdoi of 'Johul Mr tiiai.d lj d.t/o 

cultuati(»n* He wrote n. ITSo ‘1 intnidnud tht> ivai Mi.vi *nie 
ot Indigo af*ir the Ihiiojuan inani i ?, mKoiaa.stl tIm' mint 

of Indigo v(»rks <uid plantations .wti tieind tl>r»i <d mv own 
ex]H nse ” In a imt (»f ridauarx 1, 17Ss, tho (‘o!h(tc>» eavo a iist 
of 12 Kurojieans not m the t onijiaju s lejvnis r^Hdup wolon 
the jnri^iUdioj) of Tolut ( (»]|h tcaati ten of v liom win* wild to 
l»avo been in po^v ^sion of Indigo w^ rk ^ I‘Mmis 1} one of 
tho j»]antirs, fored *^et lom^-df <lown in tl.e mjd^t of Paja 
Jlajl>allahha'< Jagir m 'lirhut and started ln<iigo < uJt i\ ation. lii 
1787 ('ornwalliM sent for Mr. (naml to t ideutta aid pianid his 
work but. to Mr, (hand’s utter Mirjaiae, In* was onUrod to U^fomo 
Judge of Patna 1 ho ra iv* of his* transfer wan his mt 4 *nst in 

♦AVr Mu/affury 111 f I rl ( hflT/iy firnn l3iMn« f Iv n<\ J0\ Me uU) i n ; 

AlHo‘iii8iUo l?iharh> V V Koy (hMidhury nrtil ^GftiiOhiji s iiiCi Sjm.ivU m 
Indin’ by r C. Key laUniry. ' ^ 
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private ontorjjiibo as an Ii\clipo < ultivator Mr Grand ]r#) 1 <»‘Ud 
but all 111 \am as Mr. iiallniml appomiid C<fllcftot In 
the Celleclor hubunttcd a lihf t>f Indii.'o lactninsin TitIiuI T lie 
niimiMi had h> tinn ji»fi(as 4 d to nns^ and Ah Xta\, the .lud^e, 
had In look allei the jnainKxaiHo of in that ai»a All 

British subjects had In nhjde willun ten mil* <f the ana njil<i-s 

tlie^ had a spcMid Ihmi^h turn thi Go\mik»i (enfjal In ITMi, 

Air. N(a\ oidenii ,.1, I'leiidi tiiin and tfiie Ml 'J lififi B k* > \ ^ o 

lia<l Hitlled it Sciiai a» d Sn oa ns](<(i\fK vjilrut j i ^ ) 

quit Inhul Jane ^ \iiinl<l of J)ho]j J lj<aifM a Ih vhn i 
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planters gave up the Indigo cultivation and the Indigo concerns 
became so many agrioultiiral farms. A few of the planters remained 
behind and became gontlomen-ihrmers. Some of them took 
a remarkable interest in developing agrionlturo on better techniqries. 
Some of the Europi'an planters and their successors have left 
excellent memoirs on birds, plants, etc.* 

(xiii) The 1857 Movement. — ^I'he movement of 1867 was 
a momentous event.t Portions of Jlihar wore very much afiectod. 
Although Darbhanga did not have any direct contact of Kooer 
Singh's activities then* vas a great stir of popular feelings. 
A mimljor of Bhojpuri folksongs came to l>e eomiwsed about the 
mov’ement. Sir Edwin Arnold and G. A. Grierson hav^o tramJated 
some of thoso songs. At this time the district of llarbbanga was 
a jiart and jiarcel of Sarkar Tirhut or Tirlnit distrirl whuh also 
«.*oinprises the ])resont district of MuKafiarpnr. I’hcT adjoining 
district of Saraii and the present ilistritt of Mnzaffarpur wore in 
the zone of direct troubles. In the pn^sent district of Darbhanga 
there was a groat apprehousion that the insiirrectionihts from the 
adji ailing districts windd break into tho town. One bo<ly had 
entered from the Terai area but tlwy nunaiiu'd unsiu*cossful The 
Collector of Tirhiit had rejvirled about the sedulous cJiaractcr of 
All Karim. At temps wore made to ko<ij> saft* tho roads l«>1 wwn 
Pousa and Darlibanga and active military patrol aidul by the 
watch of tho European planters kept tlie roads safe between 
Poo«<a and Darbhanga and went to nip many a troubles at tho 
verv beginning. It is remarkable thai no tlianas v\ore burnt. 
The local autliorities were instructed not lo admit Drahniin. Kajpiit 
Zemindar, Babhau and Kayasthas to any service of imjiortaneo. 
Arrangements were iijaile for the protection of the Thauas of 
BhawTa, Khajouli and Laukaha in the district. After normal 
coiulitions were restored there was a strii-t central iw*d rule and 
certain administrative changes followed. It was felt that the 
Tirhul district was far to<f unwieldy and should be split. In 1S75 
Tirhut district was dividid into Mnzaffarpur ami Darbhanga 
districts. (Since 1875 the history of Darbhanga ilistr/t-t has Is^on 
more or less an administrative hlstorv mostly common to other 
parts of Bihar. 

(xiv) History of freedom movement since 1875.- -The formation 
of tho Indian National ('ongress in 1S8.'} formed a landmark in 
the liistory of India. The ]>eoplo of Darbhanga <lid D<it lag Ixdiind 
in this n‘sjK*ct. /s montioned elsc^wle re Maharaja Lakahmiswar 
Singh was a man of liberal ideas and ho took an active jiart in 
the }iassago of tho famous Bengal 'J’enaney Act of lS85. lie was 
an ardent supiiorter of oonstitutionul reform and wince 1886 ho 
gave financial help ^o the (’oiigreith organisafion. His brilHarit 

•sVfie Mizidcn VV'ilsoii’ii iSiliur (1908). 

K. K. l>Aita*0 lithiory of Freedom Mo\mictit in Dilinr (3 vohinu>e)( 
Bskldov ProMad’ff Autfu^tKranit Ka itihas. 
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Speech on the Sedition Bill (Section 124-A of the Indian Penal 
C!odo) was thought remarhablo coining from an important 
landholder*. 

Tho district got a new leans of life in tho national movement 
after tho Champaran Satyagraha of Mahatma (jandhi. Darbhanga 
was equally groaning under the deadweight of the Bihar Planters 
Association and a bureaucratic administration. The emergence of 
Mahatma Gandhi came as a relief to many. Sri Brajkjshoro 
Prasad and Shri Dharanidhar Prasad of Darbhanga had joined 
Mahatma Gandlii in tho Chamjiaran struggle. When Gandliiji 
sponsored tho Non-Co-oporation movement Darbhanga particii)atf*d 
in itt. A good number of people left their professions and made 
groat sacrifice at tho call of Gandliiji. As a result of the growing 
national movement, the All India Spinning Association was started 
at Madhul^aru and a national school was startl'd at Samastipur. 
In the wake of the national mo\enient came some of tho imjiortant 
social reforms. Agitation for tho abolition of the Parda system wan 
started. A movement for tho propagation and production ofKhadi 
was also started. In 1927-28 tho youth mo\ement was start! d. 
Tho first organised civil disobedience movimient was started in 
lu which a large number of imople in the district, irn'spec- 
tivo of caste, croi‘d religion and sex, courted arrest. Prominent 
among them w'ero Sri kSatyanarain Singh, Sri Dharanidhar Prasad, 
•lankiraman Misra, Anandkishoro Das. Srinarain Das and others. 
Tho Majhonliya Asram was a main centre of their activities. The 
civil disoliedienco movement fiirther awakened the people ofDar- 
bhang.i which contributed a major share in tho national movement 
of Bihar. Freedom of speech and other civil rights were curtailed 
and tho popular urge of tho peojjlo w^as suppressed with acts of 
reprisal imder the cloak of law and adraini''tTation. After the ^i ua- 
t ion calmixl down, people conotou rated on t '• • constructivo work and 
tho Congress organisation was spread to .ho remotest village in 
tho ilistrict. The Ckmgress continued to be tho only political 
organisation in tho country and the same wras tho case in the 
district. , 

* 

Tho great Bihar Earthquake of 193*4 sf^vercly hit Dc^rbhaiiga. 
This has boon covered elsewhere. Tho August Evolution of 1942 
ehook tho district and hero again Darbhanga gave a very good 
account of itself. In most of the vilKuos ix'ople took control of 

•It was believed that ho oontribufed Re. 10,000 a ytar to tho Congross. In 
1800, ho and tho Raja of Vieianag” m contributed Re. .\00i) each towards tho 
coat ol SuTondranafh Bancrjea’a depu dttion to England. In tho same year it woa 
behoved that tho Maharaja of Darbhanga had given Ra. 2.000 to W-C. Bonnorjeo 
aa his first instalment towards tho expenses of tho next Congress. In 1802. the 
Maharaja contributed Rs. 20.000* Again, in 1893 and 1895 an **Indian Friend'^ 
who was supposed to be the Maharaja of Darbhanga. gavo'Ra. 15.000 to tho 
pemianent fund of tho Congress and Rs. 8,000 to tho spfcial fund for tho journal 
^India^ details see P.C. Qhoah»*«Tho Dovelopmenl of tho Indian Natiunai 

Congress, Calontta, 1960, pp* 8— -10). 

t^ss'Qoadhiji* t First Struggle in Champaran’; ’Inside Bihar’ by P.CJloy Choudhuxy . 
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the administrafive machinery and organised Panohayat courts. .For 
throe months there was practically a negation of the British 
administration. There wore also, unfortunately, some violent action 
on the part of the freedom fighters. There was severe reprisals. 
All the important leaders, Satyanarain Singh, Jankiraman Misra, 
Hanschandra Misra, Ilarinath Misra, Ananda Kishore, Bameshwar 
Lai Dass, Srinarain Dass, Suryanarain Singh, Anirudh Singh, 
Lakshman Jha, Kanaka Jha and many were either arrested or 
had to remain absconding for years. Darbhanga gave shelter to 
a number of secret workers who organised con.spiracy against the 
then regime as it lay on the route to Nopal. Like some of the 
other districts of Bihar Darbhanga played a very important role 
in the August movement. The hero of the August revolution, 
Sri .Tayaprakash Narayan and his comrades also spent a few days 
in this district during the revolution of 1942, The district was 
visited by European military units and they did maijy a repre- 
hensible act in the course of putting down the movement. The 
a-lvent of Independence in 19 17 was hailed with great delight in 
this district along with the other parts of the country. 

(xv) Conclwion . — In concluding this short sketch of the history 
of this district the following summary of its main achievements 
may be quoted : — “Tho historj' of Darbhanga does not centre loiind 
valiant feats of arms, but round courts cngroasisl in the luxunouH 
enjoyment of literature and learning ...it must be duly homnired as 
tho home of where tho enlightened and learned might alway'> liiid 
a generous patroupeaie and saftrfy. Before lUOO it was the 

great centre of Hindu learning, from tho sixth eeiitury B.C. Vaisah 
was a Buddhist stronghold when eventually the tirnt Hood of 
Mnsalman invasion fjid oversiiread Bihar, it subsided It iving 
Mithilv vith Hindu kings still holding courts, where poetry and 
learning Were abiue honoured, lii this eountrvwith pimeip ilitios 
apparently undisturbed by internal troubles and heedless of external 
oonvulsiou'*, with courts devotefl to ciilturo and b'arning, wht re 
po 'ts and philo-jophors lived m lemoiir and atduonoe, tna first 
impulse IS to look 6jr traces of superior mental dovelopment m the 
mind of the ptiople at lirgt*, at least ff>r some> grains ftf enlighten- 
ment fallen from tho overtlowing sti>re of their masters But tho 
soanh is in vain, and it is a deplorable reflection on tho llmdii 
social system that in Mithila, where it reached a high degree of 
development, its influences on tho material and moral oondition 
of tho people at large were m the direction, not of amelionstion, 
but of dograd.a,tn i. The priestly and tho intelh'otual aristocracy 
was so predominant that it sot itself to suppress any attempt at 
social and mental emancipation ontsido its pale; mid it was able 
to attain its object so effectually that at tho present day it is in 
this same ancient centre of learning that ignorant fanaticism is 
moat rampant and mligions susceptibilities most inflammable, that 
the ^tate of the lower classes is most dogra«leil and most dopress^ 
and that tho proportion of tho illiterate is the greatest” (Vide 
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Mufeaffarpur Survey and* Settlement Report by C. J. Stovonson- 
Moore, i.o,s.). The observations made wero no doubt true at that 
time but times have changed now and with the growth of western 
education the old concept is f<ist changing. The town of Darbhanga 
has acquired immonso cultural importance with the opening of 
a number of Colleges (Arts, Science and Commerce), the Mithila 
Research Institute and the Kameswar Singh Sanskrit University. 

Appkitdix I 

Some Important Inscriptions 

(i) The Panchobh Copper Plate Samgramgupta. — The copper 
plate was discovered in course of ploughing the field for cultivation 
in village Panchobh (Laheriasarai) about fifty years ago. This is 
a very important record discoverfsi from the district. It recordsthe 
grant of a village Vanigama, situated in the district of Jambubani 
by Paramabhattaraka Alaharajadhiraj Parameswara Mahamandalika 
Samgramagiipta who is <lescribod as the lord of Jaipur and the 
m<}st devout, worshipper of Maheswar. The donnee is Kumar* 
i !i a Brshmin of Sandilyagotra who hailctl from Kolancha. 
-Mr. R D. Banerji thinks that these local rulers assumisl independence 
after the fall of the Senas. The question of the identification of 
the place names in these inscriptions is not yet settled. It is 
evident that Mithila in the 12th century A.U. was under the 
K.vrnatas. Mr. Banerji’s assumption that the local Sena rulers 
assumed independence does not seem to be convincing. The 
doiiii(‘o w.i-» granted l.Mid in Tirabhukti. How is it possible that 
a ruler of Jambubani could gr.iut land in Mithila when theKarnatas 
Were ruling ? The high sounding titles suggest that Samgramagupta 
wis <1 jioworful feudal baron and held «» ■ e very important ofiico 
in the Jayanagar area of the Madhuba ■ 'Subdivision. Vanigama 
must Ji.ive been the name of a village neirby (For details— Sec 
R. K. Clioudhary -I n'*criptions of Bihar} 

{ii) The Andhrath^idhi Inscription of Sridharadas. — This inscrip- 
tion refcrs»t() Nany.wiova, the founder of the Karnai Dyn.asty of 
Mithila. It IS inscnlh'd at tlie pedestal of Kamhulitya in the 
village of Andhrathailhi (.Jhanjharpur). Nanyadeva is ileseribcd 
here as a victor and is s.iid to hive lurnevl the world into 
a second Kshi,taia>jar. This and the Mv'ahiSVojic InscriptionTidev 
to the existonoo of Visnu worship. ilier«* is another inaeription 
at the .same place with the legend ilihjaradhwn^ ' Yogi 700. 

(»»») The Bheetbhagwanpur Inscription. — (Near Taraiiria Rlation) 
refers to Mallailova, son of Nanyadeva. The site is ext remidy rich 

archaeological finds but no attempt has been made to ex^dore 
it. 

(in) The Tilkeswar Temple /ascrip/ion.— Refers to the name 
Karmaditya * minister of tho Karnat king. 
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iy) Beside« the Matiahi* Stone InscripHon, the Ladaho Inecmp* 
tion also refers to the Visnu worship. 

(ti*) TA<' Jihagirathpwr Inscription of Kamsanarayana (near 
Pandoul) throws an uitoroatnig light on the history of tho last two 
Oinwaras. 

(lii) The Bideawara Temple Inscription of Baghavasimha. 

Appbkdix II 

Some Historical Places of Darbhanga 

(») Ahtari. —It is traditionally know'u as tho seat of sage Clotama 
and inj'thieal \halya. 

(i») Asiii'garh -It is a very ancient site in the district and waa 
first brought to hglit iiy Krishnan, t.c.s who collected few punch- 
marked coins from tins »itc. 

(Hi) Bishphi. — Bishphi i the birth place of tho famous poet 
Vidyapati. 

(le) B'lmAcmpKr — -V village ten miles cast of Madlinbani 
18 an imx>ortiint centre of tho old Rijpnt kingdoms ot Bhara and 
Gandha. The Gandhwarjyi Rajputs ol the distrn t aie as o< lated 
with this place 

(a) Bh'uira. —It is an old site of Mithil.i, 

(vi) Balitajagurh - It is an impoi lant arc h.n*( (logical sue of the 
district, Vtt unexplored It in known aa the <»arli of Raj.i Bah. 
The rampart is still m tact and the whole area is dotted with 
mounds. 

(»i») Bheelbhgaufnnpur. -It is associated with the capital of 
Malladeva and is the storehouM* of uneared images of ininteiiAo 
antiquarian importance. Some of tho pieces are raro spcuiinen 
of plastic art . 

(viii) Bnkera -It is full of ancient mounds. Ttecent Kxea%ation« 
by Dr. Brajkishore Vanna have bryiight to light many* interesting 
antiquities, tho most important being the stnicturw of a temple 
{See R. K. Ohoudhurv -Report on Bahera Excavations in th<>Journal 
of the Bihar Rottoarch Society, U»58). 

(ii) Bhagiralhpur. -Inscription of Kamsanarayan was discovered 
in 195i. 

(*) Boram Dik. -It is an ancient site associattsi with Buddhism. 

(**) Dekuli.— It is said to lie headquarters of Rnja Dovasimha 
near Lahoriasarai. There is a big Siva temple. * 

(xit) Oirijaatflan —It is associatect with Sita. Ifc is in viliaee 
Phitlahar. • * 

* Now ufideir cxoAVSti'>n by (hs ji xchdsologionl Surv<y ot laliuk 
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{xiii) //aK,— It is an important centre of Kirtaniya actors and 
in asnoeiated with old talon anfl traditionn. 

(asiw) JamAafiiya. — (Near Tarnarai station) has the famous 
tank of the Yajna held in the 14th Century A. U. Here 1,400 
Maithila Mimainsakas alone wore present in the reign of Bhairava* 
flimhadova of the Oinwara »lym sty. 

{xv) Jayanagar is the terminus of thi 5 N.E. Railway in the 
district. Remains of the old fort said to liavo been built by 
Alauddin llussain Shah of Bengal extendirm from Kamnip to 
Betiali to n^sist the inroads of hill tribes are still seen. 

(xvi) Karion near Rusera is associated with the famous logician 
UdayanaeharvM. SmaU s<‘ale exearatioiift were undertaken hero 
a few yc’ars ago. 

(xvii) Kapile'^warartthari is naid to have l)e.en founded by Kajiil, 
founder of the SamktivM ^ihilostiphy. Karaur is also associated with 
this very iihibwojiher. 

{xriii) Maiigr.iiini is said to be birth place Gangesa, founder 
of iS^avyanyay. 

(xix) Pandaul is ass(»eiated with the I’andava?. 

(.r’^) .'^u i-'iva is an import. inl i^eiPn* of traditional liMrning. 

(,rjiii) ^nratli a pi ice where annual marrias:e nusding- take 
place. It H .il^o an nnportaul h!'»tt»ncal and wa< once e\)>h>r(Hl 
hv int<*re^M*d piuwons (ASK X\d.?>t). "flien* a frequent mention 
iu the Btuigal reeonK ot the hufuib.itions lhal ()ie H^)n^h oilioers 
had to f.iee and tiu^ (Mrly British administrators have severely 
cntieis^sl tile attitUih^ <»f s.»mi- pnuuinent Maithila Bralnnanas. 
Oulv reenuly ^Sri Adita Nath dha of the State Ai(‘hive- 
his p'llilishcd in Mn lull an account ot the Sauratha Sablia ba^ed 
cm the B'Uigal n»c»)rd> i Tid# Mitliihi Mihini T tna, 

{xrii) Uechvnhi is firuon^ for a tcrnplo Kali. The 
of Dirhhanga a^-oeia^e tliis ])lae,» with tlio faniMUh SahNkrui^t 
Kabdas of tile Gupta age. 

M iMg dg.irli a^-^oei.ated witli ihetinpta jieriod. 

Sr.LKCT BU3!^oaRAHlY 
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PEOPLE 

Growth of Populatiok 

Mr. J. H. K(*rr in his rciiort on tho Final Siirvoy tSettlement 
OiMsrationH in Darbhanga District (IKUC 19'»3) mfutions that at 
the time of Permanent Settlement in 1793 the ijopulatiou of the 
district of Tirhut comprising the present di.striot6 of Miizaffarpur 
and Darhhanga was found to he 1,814 301 persons. An e.stimate 
was made ui c(>nn(.ctir>n w'ith the enquiries to assess tho revenue 
paying ami revenue free lands. Duruig 1802, Kerr mentions, the 
Oollootor estimated the population to ho two million souls hut the 
estimate of the Revenue Sur\ey(n in lH4fi was that there were only 
1,637,545 jM^rsons. DifTerent estimafes of the population diiriitgthe 
next quarter of a eeulury were made with figures fluctuating from 
l,80y,<M8> to 1.500,000 persons. 

All these estimates were rather imperfect and different criteria 
had heon adopted. For example .a rough estimate- of thenuraherof 
hoiiHe.s w.w takonaml an aveiatie number of i>eraons was taken to 
he resulnig at each hous<*hold. 

The firs! eeasii.s on more correct me(ho<l« wa.s hcM in 1872 
which reiiirned .i total itopulation of 4.3'- 4 706 p'raons giving a 
dtinsity of 6ul jK'rsoiis per .-Mpj.ire mile. Darhhanga became a 
Hep.ir.^tc di-itrict in and fln^ first a2)proxima1cly correct popula- 

tion of the <liHfri«'t of Darlihangc was .iscertaincd. According 
t> ■'tatistics prepared for Darhhanga, separately, it appears 
that the population of the district in is 72 was estimated 
at 2,l3C,sOs jersons.* 


DiBln t Oazottt'or, Cib’ittu, 1. h S. O’ 

Tht' [mp'^rKil 0«2Jtl8'«r of Fii ha, Vo|. XI, p»jS I'** ) 



From 1881 to 1901 there was a steady rise in the population. The figures were 2,630,496 souls in 1881, 
2,801.955 in 1891 and 2,912,611 in 1901. The variations in population from 1901 to 1951 was found to 
be as follows: — • 
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— dySlj dquaro luilc'', pupilati*^ 4.4i'^,<27, rt»T* in *•!»*?»* d per ^^aaro mile* 1314; aex-ratio, 1059; 

literacy, Ib.S ptrftnt 2^* 1 p rttti 5 s in*r 1 1 ‘inures weri* re^''M\ed oniv when the texts were 

being sent to the Prefcii. Tlu disi as-sions na tiii' prj,i-» lu il ‘ij[jri**5 ivtiieh do not subniaatially differ. (P.C.R.C) 

'Causus of IndiA, 1961 — Final pop jhilioa totals, pp 332 333. 
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The growth of population, 1881 — 1061 han boon dirtciisaed in 
the District Consus Handbook of Darbhanga (1051) which is as 
follows: — 


“Darblianga liad its first census as a separate district in 
18HK When census was taken in the year 1K72, it 
was still inoludofl in tlie parent di^triet of Tirluit. Tho 
]>opulation has been rising steadily since 1021. It also 
incrcia.sed from IS8I till 1 01 1 ])ut at a slower ixico at.d 
there was actually a fall in the decade 1011 — 20. During 
the thirty-year period from Jfl21 to 1060, tlie net ijici'case 
has been S,o(> lakhs or rouglily 20 jxt cent over the* 1021 
total. It was only 1.12 lakhs or less tluin 4 per cent 
in the tliirt j'-year i>eriod just i>reeeding. I'lie troul 
h(‘fnrc 1021 is attnbiitable mainly to general unhoalthinrs.s. 
failures <if cro])s and adverse balance r»f migratk^n. In 
file <lecMdc IhM 00 jmblic lealth was not as good as 
it is now but oth<*r\vise the period wms one of i»rosj»erity 
an*l th<' ISO I census registcuetl an nuTease (^f (i.6 j)<*roeut 
ill the poj)ulatiou tiver the issl figure, f'rops failed in 
IHOi over large parts. A part ial failure in 1‘N05 and an 
almost wliolesale failure in Isott resulted in a sev^cre 
funiuo in IsOT. Other wars \\er(‘ fairly good excej>t in 
tlio aiatt<‘r of public liealth which w<is bad in ]S02. 

I sol and iSofJ when de.iths outnumbered biiths. The 
y<Mr lOOO was als> not healthy .lud towards the end 
plague ap})eared in some portions altliough ilie effects 
tliereof were not felt *it the census of l!^o]. Idie popula- 
tion increased by It*' pt*refnt in ijioo dec<ule the 

highest rcconled among the <listriets c»f ^Jortli anil South 
Jbhar in that iieriod. Obviiuisly, ii was so because' tJo' 
plagiM* epidemic wms lo'ss pe\cro here. The folJotung 
ilecado ( ItHll -10) started rather }>aill\ wifli plague /2i 
many parts. Tliis however, subsided (|uickh and ]>ub]ic 
hoaltli ill the reyiaiuing years was fairly satisfai't ory. 
Kconoinieally tiie district was prospenuis duniig the tirs^t 
h.ilf of the decade but ijniimel\ rain^ .onl fliKal.s in 
1006 to lOOit caused severe distress and famine Iiad to 
1)0 ilecUred in |0(Kl 07 a’^well ^is in l0O7-o.s. Kmigr.ition 
was acis'leratetl ami tho next tieusus in 1011 registert'd 
an iuoroase of oily u.6 p«'r cent ni the population. The 
next decade (1011 — 20)wastlio worst ludh in j»oint of 
liarvestH as widl as of public health, (,'rops wert> unsatis- 
factory m 1014, lOlf), lUlli, 1*U8 and 1020, and tliero was 
acute distress <in. several occasions. The di>tiev-» in 1015 
was furtlier acc<‘ntuated by ejiidemics of clioh’ra and 
malaria. Tlion came the great infimuiza eiiidein c of 
1018 wdiich wu^s preceded by a virulent t\pc of cluh'ia 
Tho i>opulation actually recorded a full by 0,0 p<‘r c nt 
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at the 1021 Cenaue. The deoroaae would have been 
higher still but thobalattoo of migration waa less adverse 
than in 1911. The year 1021 marked the taming 
point and the decade tliat followed was fairly prosperous. 
Although plague oausecl havoc in 1022-23, harvests wore 
more or leas completely destroyed in 1021 and Malaiia 
and other fevers took their toll in 1030, the otlier years 
were singularly prosperous and at the 1031 Census, the 
population registered an increase of 8.7 perocut over the 
1921 total. The following deoa«le (1031 — 40) was more 
prosi>erous although there w'oro sliort crops in 1031, 1030, 
1937 and 1038 aitd the population increiwed by 0.2 per 
cent. But for a more tvdverac balance of migration, the 
increase would have been sharper still In the last 
decade (1011 — 50), the years 1041, 1041, 1045, and 1046 
were iinlioalthy but coiulitioiis in the remainitig years 
were huli>ful and an ineroase of 0 per cent has been 
regiaterod at the loni Census.* The year 1021 w’as 
significant for this district in .aiother way also. Till 
then, the rate of growth of {H>{>ulatiun in tlie northern- 
most Madhubani subdivision was very nuicb higlier than 
in the.8outiiommo.it subdi vision of S.imaitipur The 
trend w<is arre.ite<i in 1021, and sinci* 1031, the reverse 
18 noticeable. The SjMl.vr sulidivision h.*i alwa.vs oceiipicd 
the middle position. Till the middle of (he last ctiitury, 
the Madhubani .subdivision which is oojitigiioiii. to Nejial, 
was .still an unoiioned country .md with the extensutn of 
oultivatioii, immigration from other jivrts of the district 
went on apace. _ A point has now been re.v lic<l when t he 
land ia unable to sustain further increase in tlie jiopula- 
tion and with no further scope for extension in t he 
north, the rich areas of the BaniiU'tipiir subdivision are 
more attractive. The havoc caused by the Kosi fl<iod.s 
in the eastern tluuias, has no doubt accentuated tlie low 
rate of increase in tlio Madliubaui siilKlivis(pn.'’ 


tn 1961 the proviaion.il x>opulation w.is found to be 4,422,363 
which 8howe<l a variation of -(-652,829 from 1961 figure and a 
net variation of (-1,609,752 from 1901 ligure. Tlie break up 
figure for 1961 population waa males 2,150,081 and females 2.272,282 
Variations of 4-305,880 and 346,049 resiieotivoly from 1951 Census.! 


*Oarbhangaocotiple(i the flrat rank in the diittrlotsof Oibur in {KipiiUkUon, though 
only eloventh in oxtont. Only 2 dittrictM in Indtn hnvo lind « larg<'r population 
than Oarbhanga, Malabar (4.70 miltiona) m, Madras and 24 Pargoltas (4.6 ntilli ons 
in Wait Boi^. 

fThoAnal total population flgum of; 901 0«n<»u»wfts publlshod aftor tbo toxt 
hod boon oompilod. Thit popuiatioa has boon quotrd baforo. Tbo provisional 
populaMon bos boon sloshod down to aon>s oxlont (P,C-R.C.). 
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Xfie 1961 Oensas figuroa indioato ,ai incroaao of 17.32 over tlie 
1051 figuroa. This inoroaso haa boon woll spread over tho three 
sabdi visions as follows: — 


tSubdiviaion. 

Sadar 

Madhubani 

Hamaatipur 


1951 

1,078,089 

1,361,699 

1,329,716 


1961 

1,250,101 
1 .602,906 
] ,.569,356 


Variation 
+ 172,012 
4 241.207 
1 239,610 


It will thus bo aeon from tho^ observation quote*! al>ove that 
a ijoiiit has now boon reached when the land is unable to sustain 
further increase in the poxnilation is rather wifle of the mark. 
Tho low rale of inoroase in the M.idhubani stibdivision has been 
fully roooui>od as the i>opulation figure.s of the thanas mentioned 
elsewhere will indicate. 


Poi'lir ^TION ACOORDIKO 'I O sroDIVISIOKS AJTD HEVEVrE IJIASAS. 

The district has three sulKlivisious, liz., Madhubani, Sadar and 
Samastipur. The Madhubani subdivision has four, Sadar Subdivi- 
sion two and Samastipur subdivision four revenue thanas. Each 
rovenuo tliaua h,\h b<*en divided i ito several police-stations except 
Warisuagar (revenue thana and police-station). Tho following 
t.able will show the Hubdivisionwi.se and revenue thanawise popula- 
tion of 1951 and 19t»l ('ensuses — 
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Density ov Population 


Regarding the density of population the last District Gazoitoer 
of Darbhanga (1907), by L.S.S. O'Malley, on page 25, mentions as 
follows: — 


‘^Although exceeded b}’^ the figures for a few individual dis- 
tricts, such as Howrah and J)acea, the i)ortirin of North 
Bihar which comprises the three district h of Saran, 
MuzalTarpnr and Darbhanga has a more tK-min" j^opula- 
tion than any other tract of oqtial size in Bengal or 
Kastorn Bengal. Of the.se three districls MiizaflVirjuir is 
the most and Daibhanga the least d<‘n«ely populated, 
but till* ])res*sure on the soil even Jiere is as great as 
870 to the Kr|uare mile. Lying between Muzaflorpur 
aiul Bhagalpur, it partakes, in the west, oi the character 
of the latter disirii t. In only fuie of tlu* western tlian*is 
(l'*es the density of population falll^elow 900. and in none 
of the eastern thanas does it reach SoO per sipiaremiio. 
1’he Samasti]>ur .suhdiMVion with Utw to the sipiare mile 
is the most thickly crow^ied part of the di'^triet. It is 
emin< ntly rural tract, dependcuit almost entirely on 
agrit'ultiirc; and tlie prcMsuie of tin* agricultural population 
on the soil is alreailyso groat that fuiiluT cx]>«anHion 
under pnvsent condilions is muther to he expected nor 
desired. As moreover, it includes about *sSjuare mih*^ 
<»f (Ultra, which juacticalU uninhabited and mainly 
unenitivatod, the pressure oi opulation on the iulialute<i 
and productive area cannot i*' put at less tliau l.ouO 
per scpiarc' mile. I'liere is no very marked difference* 
ludwceii till) eouditi<nis of Madhubani and tlie head- 
quarters subdivision far as the strictly rural areas are 
con(*erned; and as the indications are tint during the 
last decade the latter approached very near the limit cd* 
population w'Juch the soil is capable of suppoilingt it 
cannot he ex|K'cted that Madhubani will show any 
e( asiderable further iricn'isf at the next eonsiis. Thotso 
iw'o subdivisicurs are mainly rice-prodinang tracts, and they 
cannot hope to.siniport so large a p qmlation as Samasti- 
pur, where the ric, uplands produce more valuable orops. 
It may, ihen'fore, bo said of the district as a whole 
that, under present eondirions and in the absence of some 
economic revolution, there is little .room fi^r further 
increase of jHqtulation/' 


The do bity of population of the district has varied from one census 
ta another. From 1931 Census there has been a steady' rise in the density 
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excepting a slight decline in 1921 which appears to bo duo to tihe 
opidemios including influenza and other natural causes. The rise since 
1931 is duo to pn)portiouato rise in population of the district. 

The density of the district and that of the State since 1901 ia 
shown below ; — 


Density 

Xanio of the -- 

State and district 



1901 

loll 

1921 

1931 

1041 

U>.>1 

1901 

Bihar 

407 

42:1 

118 

100 

r,2i 

f)7r. 

<191 

nirlihuij'a 

s7<» 

S7‘» 

870* 

**10 

1 *13.1 1 127 

1,319 


Disruim rios oi Hruvi. \nd Uubvv Pi>ruT,\i lov 

The total ptipiilatit»n of the <h-^tri^t of Darbhaneja siiuo lOOl 
^vith Its br<Mk-iip figuies foi inl>sn and rural population is as 
tollows 


('('llsUs 

Tutal 

Bojiiihfion 

[■‘on ( 

at age 

^ e<^ r 

P"l»ul itioii 

Til) in 

Uiirai 

rrlxui 

Ituial 

1 

O 

3 

1 

> 

6 

1901 

2 912,611 

103 392 

2,S09,219 

3 7 

96 3 

1911 

2.921*,6S2 

96,519 

2,S33,163 

3 7 

‘)6 3 

1921 

2,913,529 

52,599 

# 

2,S20,930 

<i 6 

96 4 

1931 

3,166,094 

104, «23 

3,051,271 

3 7 

96 3 

1941 

3, 457,070 

122,259 

3,331,611 

3 6 

96 4 

1951 

3,769,531 

160,091 

3,609,443 

4.2 

95.8 

*1961 

4,422,303 

191,Sf.S 

4,230,505 

4.4 

95 6 


•A<^o^r4uis to Census figuM** roPeivoU juni when tost* Are being 

■ ^nt tJ tho Presd. Darbbatiga >uv5 6 tow'n*i and the pi*ro'^ntag» of urban group le 
4 3J5 Uotatlod ftguro<» not yot pubL^he^l. (Dfy*embor, Tho UisouBstone 

in thfi text are bajol On provisional dgaffiB snp^iod by tho (^nouii 8up^>nntOlldent 
ivhioh are said to bo approximately tho same as tno analised figures (V.C.K.C0* 
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The above statistics indicate that the district lives in the villages 
and the pattern of rural economy will continue for a long time to 
oome. It is only since 1941 that we find more of a shift to the 
towns. 

In 1901 the district had four towns, viz., Darbhanga, Madhubani, 
SamastipuT and Rusera. In 1961 thero are six towns. It has to 
be mentioned hero that tho concept of a town till 1951 was the 
population of 6,000 persons and above. In 1961 a different criteria 
has been fixed, i.e., only placo with tho population of more than 
6,000 persons, tho density of more than 1,000 pc-rsons ‘per square 
mile and if at least 76 percent of adult male population engaged 
in non-agricultural occupations, fulfil tho condition of being a town. 
According to this criteria, Mow, which had a total population of 
6,696 persqps in 1961 and was treated as a town for the first time 
in 1941 was loft as such and no new' town came in. A city in 
census means a place with ono lakh and above population. Accord- 
ing to this criteria Darbhanga has become a city in 1961. 



The table gi^en below givob the libt of all to\^ns m the ilihtrict with the population figures from 1901 to 1961 : 


do 


cabbiiakoa 




PROPIiB 


Cl 



N"t variation 

To^i rctreonfl Variation Malaa Variatioa 

1901—1951 
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Tho roaflons f(»r tho it*croaso in urban jiopuUtion arc q«i'o 
af<)W. Tliyre haaWnna Rome what drift of th« poi>ulation (((wards 
tho town. This is paiiially duo (o abolition of zatnindari which 
has mado tho mombors of th« ox-Iandlords to take tho business or 
other pursuits and they are not koon to live in village shorn of 
thoir profit igo. 

Tho opening of communications which has been a markrd 
feat lire of Dirbhang.), district lias led to a bigger turnover of trado 
and commorco csptJciaMy at tho mirki'ts of Dalningsarai, Ituicra, 
otc., which arc concentrated in tho towns. As C(uitr(^8 of trade' ami 
commerce,, towns ar<' dovedoping and more townships are on tho 
way. 

Thore has boon a concontration of more and more Government 
offices in sofiio of tin towns which has also l<d to an increase in 
urban population. The opening of .some of Community I>'volopment 
Block offices in urban area.s has addinl to urban population. The 
development of oommunicati ins has aNo mado tho populationeasv 
to mobilise and tho towns are easier of access whidi is an incontito 
to Settle in towns but keeping up a contact with tho village hinaes, 

Tho incidoneo of urbanmtion is highest in Darblianga t((wn 
followi'd by Samvstipur, Rtis(>ra and Mvihubani. The* reason.s are 
quito obvious. 

Tlie population of Dwbhanga tow'ii with its suburb Lalieriasarai 
has hc'"’!! risinar .stoaddy sirn'o 1921. It lus the U'-ual llnstriet and 
Subdivisional Offices. A Medical College and suine Det;re(' Coll*g(s 
have eomo into cxi'-tonc*' within tlie last two decades. It is also 
tho hcadquartor,s of the Darblianga Raj ■wluJi i« non ic^tt'd m 
the State .since the iiieeption o*’ Zamindau ’ holition Aet (1952). 

It is eonneeted by rail with Birganj. ihe g,i<e of Xepnl, on tlie 
west, Midhubani on the noiih-iast. ^trninli on tin cu-i aid 
Samastipur on tho somh. The population of Midliubmi town has 
boon rising* steadily but slowly sime 1921. It !■> rn the A'urth 
Eastern Railway Branch hue ffom Dvrbha’ig.i and has (o.i- 

nection with Nepal. It is tdso the hcadqua'ters of the suhdnision 
bearing the same nan'o. 

Tho population <»f Samastipur town li.is been rising steadily 
sinee 1931. Samastipur is the hoadquart' 's of a Railway 
Division and of the subdivisu bearing the s.iiac name. 1( is an 
important junction of tho North Eastern R.iihvay and al«o has 
a railway workshop. There has lict'ii an enormous expansion of 
Samastipur a.s tho headquarters of a Railway division. 

Rufiora was at one time the most important trading centre in 
tho south of He district carrying on tn\de on th) Bagliuiali and 
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tho Burhi Gandak. With tko dovolopmoiil of tho railways, rivor 
homo Irado has doclinod. But tho roadways Iiavo raoro than niivdo 
it up. Tho population of llusora has boon rising since 1931 as is 
evident from the population lig«m»s doscrihotl 04irlior. Husora has 
one of tho oldest munioipalit ies in tho State. 

.Tainagar has bwu (roatcKl as a town since 1921. It is the ter- 
minus of the North-Eiislorn Railway br.incJt line fn)m Darbhanga 
and is very close to Nepal bord«w. Trade with Nepal is the main 
activity hero. 

It will be scon that Dtlsingsarai which catne t(» be elas.si(ic<l as 
a town only in IP.M with a p.ipuKlion of 7,S.")3 rccoKh'd a 
population of 1 2, .'’>10 in 1901 con-jus. There ha.s Iksui a very n-inatk- 
ablj expansion of l»'a<le and commel’co in this town which is new 
on the bro.vd gauge section from Saiinvsi ijmr to lUrauni With tho 
rax)ul urbaoKition of Bvrauni as an industrial (’(ntrc, Dal'ingsarai 
has also a parallel urb vnlsation. 

From the tiguro-s it will 1 m' seen that the stihdivisieiial town (f 
M.vlhnbaiii has not had any roimrkable incrtusc in |)o]tuIat inn. 
The variations suns' 1901 is only lo, I3i a!id this compared with 
D vlsingsarai or Ru.sera a ill indicate thil I lie two latter {il.ices am 
getting mui-h more impori.iin'o than Madhuhiei uliieh tlie snl>- 
divi<ion.iI Ivad pi.xrters of the sulidiv'|..ion of saiiv' n.inv. 'J'he lew 
incideiiee im rca^e of the po]>ul.dion at Mtdhiih.nii is (hje ti> tin* 
fact rh d there are hardly any si^e.dile indu-tnes ft ii ni tln'cenlie 
of a ri.*(i xtr.idneiiig ar<*i, and althoiigli in'.inr to ji.d Ixinler the 
trade mil enm-nerce from Nepal side neatly p vs- tliroiiyh M.idhn- 
bani hut Mi Uiubani doo- not handle nnieli of ■ liem. 


From a study of the figures t)f rural popul i* ton ui 19.'>l attd 
1961, it is found that irrespective <if the .'vrea id (he ihana tin* 
inciilenecof x>oimUtioii i-» vi'ry high in tin* following lhantis; - 


Name of t he l h.vnas 


Ropnlat ion 


19.')1 


1961 


D.irbhtV’iy i 




461. .•>3 2 

B ill IM 


* , 

.‘{07 2!»") 

361 9S3 

Uuib.'iJii 



26'>..">10 

320,161 

S,vnrisj ipiir 



261,!i7:{ 

312.62S 

lvUS< IV- 



231 I9S 

27 1,7.S9 

W vristic'ig^ir 



223.026 

260,686 

D ihing^arrii 



212.300 

237.686 

B^Miipnt^t i 



211.27.') 

246,300 

T3iiaii] 



1 6.) fM>7 

202..'»22 

Khajaiili 


• • 

162,763 

162,290 

Taj pur 


» • 

147,370 

181,064 
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NaniM of the thanas 


Populal ion 




1961 

1961 

PlkTilparaH 

• • 

139,921 

206,299 

Singia 

• » 

128,537 

158,090 

MohiucUliitagar 

* , 

1 19,342 

144,213 

J aytiagar 


120,370 

137.047 

Jhjiiijha,rpnr 

• . 

105,514 

I24,fi06 


The iricidonco of rural ]K)pnIatioiL is thinner in tho follnw^ing 
thanas ; — 


Nanin of tlu* ihanas 


Lauk.ilia 
>[a<lh( pur 
J.il. 

] >ar 1 )liai.ira T‘>’»eii 

riirUkhi 

1 4*1 dwiiia 

irnlhNva'juir 


Populat 

ion 

1951 

1961 

103,005 

73,543 

90,112 

13.3.903 

S7,7t2 

97,958 

HI, Sir, 

11*3.190 

59,:J20 

HT, 41.’* 

5;).433 

.59.1 >05 

13.417 

51,417 


Displacfd Phrsoxs 


Souii^ ot t ha Thiuj.ihi.^ and from Ea‘-t 

aiul a rr^uh of tha }JvUntii»u ot India in ItHT 

he'iVo ^aUh'd flown in D irhlianga <li'-tnc Tiny an* infjs^l\ lu 
Drirhlianga Cit v tiul Sauia'^i ipur T‘»v\ n. T1 ‘ v ,-st.u*l*‘l eoiuin^'’ to 
Dirhlian^a dto net •\> <*arly lOiU oo from dhTeni *MinpR 

in dilYenuit paits of Bihar. 

Tin- lt)tal nuiiil>t*r of fiimlios of tli'^plaifd p* r-on*' fnan Ivi'-t 
Pakistan In the ihstriet, aerording to the oftieial report > ir», m- , 
47 persons aduh ami ehddren. Tliov haVi^ heen af»ei>mniodatt'ti in 
(Jhunahhat I hi I*. L iMinip of UarMianga, A groui? ot <li'N{vJ*iv t li 
p(»r8oiis from West Pakistan ha** Ixvn loned at inat^.r 

tsilony, Saimistipnr. Tiny have Ix'on provided with iMUi-t'-hMlfiing 
a.id bn^iiKvss loans. They were on tlteir fee* .jui«‘kly through hu>ine>s 
efTorls. But the It) famtUes of rhnnvhhuihi P. L Oainp are wholly 
<lopondeiit on (lie (tovernineni ( P.n») -tv21. Tin'**'* Ih ftnultes ^^re 
hi'ing provided wdih ea'«h-dol'\ tjaaiie.d aid, rlothe.N, disere* ioi ary 
grants, food and s^^'eral otlur .tid’^. 

The WeAt Pakista!) reftig^vs ijire >tow w'rll ^fttletf I>nt th* 
Pakistan refuge, have not shown th.»r type of enterpvi-e en i .Tt- 
allergic to hard w(*rk. t'orrespondenee for the •T.iU'-hr <t K st 
Pakistan refugee’^ to Bhagdpnr refuge^ eain]>-' gni g on. 

26 Uov .-^6 
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The table below shows the atnount Ki( loans advanced io the 16 
families of Chunabhdthi P. L. Camp from 1959-60 to 1961-02: — 


Namo oi* Ltij naiii(>. 


Y oars 

X ». of 

farmiios. 

lilo\)-Uu lUOO-01 1UG1.62 


X 


0 


CuuiiabUatthi 

Darbliatiga. 


IS 


lU. 

il,7‘JG.32 


Uri. Us. 

9/J3U.bO S,8b7.0U 


The total Amount whicli was a<lvauwd as lo«n between I9o9-G0 
and 1901-62 ctuues to lls. 30,613.92 lUily. The tot.il amount 
spout over the camp iam ite^ fur their food, eash-doh*, oli>thei>, 
inodical and sanitation, etc., from 1959-00 to 1901-02 >\as 
Rs. 29,305.92 uP. only. They haw Ixhmi paid Rs. I,30>>.0U nP mily 
as dHcreliouAr^’ grant. 

TfU' t.*bl<' belijvv show’s the amount of loan t\ir Iiouse- 

bail'ling, <*te., to h»th the r*d’*igeoN of Ka-t and WV-^i PaKi-t.ni : - 


Am tuiit of io>iri 

jSo, <>f -■■■■■■■' '■ — 

- — ilfHi so 

Oiiaim biiiMiiig 

l>iu bull ling lo,4n iwun 

loan 


1 




4 




• Hj. Us. 

Wnst Pilci^ta i r woro grauMl (iO 107 rej.O.M^.tn) 

loau^ b 3Cv7»:>jri L9X9>iiVj au'l l9u3-54. 


Pa‘twtAur o'ig j>s graut-*'! 47 

io^u.Hi botwadul9yi-jl au<l 19 7G r>7- 


2 i:b, 7 oi>,oo 


2 , 6 iie.oi) 


Apart from ihti df*pjndent’- on (j!oV 4 rumen t these Rast Pakhtaii 
roftigees have bee.u also advanced vvUli loatib. 

■ 

The niimbor of loans Cffmpri'.iiiy of bihsinost* and hotmo 

building loans is :J14 and the total amount pn)\idt‘d for biiHinesH 
coinos to Us. 8('»,(l.'i0.00 o'lly aiul for iioustt-btuldine 
Rs. 1,97,030.00 only. * 
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Th« fablo b( 5 ]ow Hhows th.» number of perso/is— raalefl and 
femalos m the distriet of Darbhanga upeakiiig different languages 
as nio1h<*r-tongu<‘H guthcn^d in 1951 Ccjihus* 


baaguages 


Total apoal^ers 



Person 8 

Males 

Females 





Tofial population 

3,769,634 

1,844.201 

1,926.333 

fiido-Aryan la*iguagoii — 




Hindi .. 

Bengali 

Nepali . . • . . ] . 

Marwari 

Buiijab) 

Udjarati . , . . [ . 

3.705.551 
.. 2,7()h 

1»7 
235 
700 
13 

1,842.022 

1,100 

74 

197 

74U 

7 

1.923,529 

1.008 

113 

3S 

26 

8 

tichtir In»lo -Aryan I^anguagea . , 

> » J 

J 

I 

Or '• * 1 * * Lai^g'i ig«iH - 





> 


0 

\ 41 itn Lu/jmiag»ia for< 1^511 tn India 

> 


2 

irop ^aii Iang*j ig‘H 




Kfi 'IihO 

6 


C 


lb • pTM mij.s V^r*lu Ij.v’l iv>t i‘J 

j 4 *Jy .b*wl !i 'i cluhbiMl Mitl. Tlioii^r!) UnUi 

h'j- «. M |i vr.fci.- f ry Irjt 1 ir Hic tmj s 

»u n* ’ liuuwvz . lii- ii, l‘r>| Jnd no ininilur o'i Vrd\j 

'A S'' 

Hindi iMs l»'**'i* -hnw n b) ]».' \ hf‘ i>rr ,, ip jr,p,.^r . j.f , ,1^ _ 

Mti liili NuoakiiiL^ Ij^vo aUi» huti pu; wuh^v ITn.di ikn-ir 

This h,, duMt' lu ,tl t' Un t»l niinii 

aro s»in bt ii » li iilr d ^!9fi- A]»nlL 

V‘*o'»rdint? In Ho* oi'nsij A oi Hindi p* .ki p* nd* \\»*r«* 

ab inf {ifn* p .»f t)i»‘ total popilitju,. ili *di Ini'^ now |M*rii 

adoptrd as tho Nution'il fjiPijuai! ot' ludn a »d )>*' vin ^ 4 d' this, it 
is sproadlug amt)ng tin* non-ilfi'di ^ \dvt*rs a*- woIL 

Tho Ib'Mgali pp}>ulation js iv*nna{it‘ur rosidmp in tho 

disi rict ,Mid Hioro an* many Hoiigali tainilii wlit* liavi*^ lived thr 
district for a few g(*m ratinns. Tin' lvtiro]H‘an phipPMv dt'iwnnlrd 

•Uwtriot C > ■iun tf-indiiook uf l>ivr'>(u)nga> U\'l. p. 131 . 

•• /wa. 
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mostly on Bengali ajjsistauiH who wfero inducted from B(^ngal. 
Ther(> arc' a Bougali Tola, a Kathalbari mohalla in Diu:1>hanga full 
of Bongalis and thero haa bt^vu a rcuuarkablo eontributioTi of tho 
Bengali'? of Darbhanga to tho cult oral flow in tb« dLstriol m apito 
of then- siuall uambor. Then* Uav‘ boon aomo Bt'iigali literary mon 
in (lilfiTc‘nt flolda from Uarbhanga (list riot. Tin* Darbhanga Raj 
libt'rally appointed Bengalis and Buropeans. Tho late Sri Priya 
Nath Bose aa a lad of 20 years eanie to Darbhang.i by boat in 
1872 as there 'W'ero no railways. He was giv(‘n an einploj’inent on 
Us. I 5 per mouth and rose? to bo the (h*n(*ral Manager of Raj 
Darbhanga. Another Assistant Oetn'ral Muiager was late Sritjhandra 
Shekhar Bo** whose son th.? late Sn Rajshokhar Bose has made 
himself immortal in Bengali literature by his htunorons writings 
and '‘Ohnlanliba", a Bt'iigali dictionary. Rajshokhar was born in 
Darbhanga. 

Ill co'UrA^t lo tho Bi'iigaln who h.bV(‘ niaih' Darbliauan ihfir 
homo tvul h<ivr pr.iothcillv out off tlu fr u>ris wiili HrngaK 

tlio tho (Jujntiis, ilu' Puiij^bbi'^ (ox(*<'pting tin ?i(ttli‘d 

di-^plaooil iuivo iii t lu* distriO’ for pur]>ti"f and 

heivo aoiivf touch with ihoir origin;*! Tho muuH 

population is mostly inigrUury alihougli o bkiuilh h havi* per- 
mivutuiily settled d(»wii in tin- di^-trict. 

routribuliou of 0?irbh*ingi to the lii«r,»tnT*e in 

S^U'^krit, flindi, Ataithili ami Unlu has b^Mu* eov< r»-d tdw-At horn, 
arc still quite a few pi-r^oiu^ in thi> tli-trul whe* can firtly 
converse aad give imjironquu spc(*eluh in Sanskrit. 

. BlLlNOUAtalSM 

TUo Mble given below sh^lW^ tin* bihnguali**in in thedisfriM^ 
i.e., it give-j tin* number of persims who (ommonly um- another 
Indian language in their everytlay Uf* in addnion <*> tlnii inollur- 
tonguc^ : — 


M )tb4jr tonguo 

Total 

8pt3akorrt 

• 

ToMI 

pitrsous rot 11 p.t»nl 

aa -ipoiitiing 

a 

«»uhbidDU> to 
that Mhriv^i) 

111 column 1 

SiihflnJinry 

*langtiaj,ros 


Ilit.di 


I.ISI 


1.234 

Uofijrah 

*J,7r,s 

l.OSI 

runjjiU'i 

Maruai 1 
Kajanihiiiti 

Oiiyn 

NopaU 

.Muiatfii 

Hindi 

187 

6K 

17 

18 
IS 

1 

1,081 

Mf^prtU 


018 

Hind) 

018 

AW war 1 

2'1 f 

yr* 

Uuidi 

92 

Pari}.kbi 

187 

• lo 

nioifftiii 

Hindi 

3 

10 


♦ D a^rit I Centfua Handbook of D&rbhaAga, 1951. p, HI. 
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LAnraiTAaB akd Litebatubb 

Tho language Hpokon in Ihv^ district of Darbhanga by the 
majority of tlio pt*r8on», is the indigenous language of Sfithila, 
Milhila-Bhasa or what is now oall(*d M-ui hili. 

It may b* men i toned that Bibor has three luiguistie units, 
Maithili in tlio east, Magahi in tho south and Bhojpnn in 1 lie west, 
Efforts have been made tt) bring them into clo.se relationshiji with 
Eastern Hindi, Dagheli and Chhaiiisgathi anti thus elasrify iherituU 
togothet untlor what is called the MEDIATE GllOUP of mKhru 
Indo- Aryan langn.igos, but liagnists like the late Dr. Sir G.A, 
Grierson, JDr, S. K. Ohatterje*' and Altai sienr Jules Bloek hold that this 
elasrifleation cannot bo absolutely correct. All the thrte Behan 
langnagos btdoiig tt) t.ho sam»‘ group as Bengali, Assam' ft* and 
Oriya, autl what is known as tlie EASTEllX GROUP of the 
motlorn tudo-Aryan luiguage.s Like Bengali, As«amese and Oriy.*!, 
they are tho direct tlcsctoidants, pi'riiaps the mo-L din ct of tho 
deseeiniants, of 1 lie ohl form of s]jeefh, known as Magadhi 
PHAKlllTA anil havo .so nuu-h in rominou with i hem m i heir 
tntl* vt m..i .lyaieit, tliai il would .•dmovt be jiossible to makt* one 
gramtn ir for all of tlu'm. 

A great proof of tho ovolutiou ot the three Behari languages 
along with those of Btuigal, Assam and Orissa, from the old 
Magadhi form of Prakrit ei»oech, through tho eastern, called tho 
Prti-ckya, Apabhraima is furtiished by tho script in which all those 
languages wore written. Mitlula has a script <if her owm, called 
Tirhuta. which is wonderfully alike Bengali. Oriya and Assamese 
and tho similarity among thest> scrijits is much more remarkable 
than among those languages. 1’he earlicsi. peeimons of Maitliii 
script am fountl in tho inscription of the Man . »r Hill (in the district 
of Bhagalpur) from •where it was taken to Vaidyanath Dham 
where it was notioi*d by Dr. I'tajendra Lai Alitra who got it 
published in the seooiid number of tho Journal of tho Asiatic 
Sooiety of Bengal for the year ISeli on jiago*! IHU-IOI (biscrii»tion 
no, 3). This iiisoription was wrirten during the reign of Aditya 
Sena of tho later Clujita dynasty towards I ho end of the 7th century 
A.D. {vide footnote 0 on page 81 of tho History of Bengal, Vol. I, 
editod by Dr. R. C. Majumdar). Thousands of manuscripts wTitten 
in Maithili script arc scattered in the difti lent manuscript libraries 
and in Nopal there are many maniisoripts very old, perhaps tho 
oldest known so far. In tho ila_, Library at Darbhanga there is a 
oompleto book of Srimad Bhagavata written by Vidyapati himself 
in tho first quarter of the 16th century. Owing to climatic comii- 
tions and want of idea of preservati\os, very' many' old manuserqits 
havo perished. But from those that are available, it apiiears that 
Maithili script has retained its main distinctive features. The stylo 
of writing may have varied from luroa to area in different epochs 
but the soript has not changed < ither in form or shape. 
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Bengali, Oriya and ABBamese, as ttey are •written no'w, j^rosont 
certain features •which differ from IVlaithili, though thefio divergences 
are much fewer than their similarity. Wo need not enter into any 
controversy which script is more ancient and whether Maithili is 
the old script from which all these scripts have ovohed in course 
of the last three or four centuries and that Maithili re]tn‘scnts the 
eastern script of the post Clujtta period. Jt may, lu)^w«ver, be 
mentioned that oidy half a centuiy ago Vidya]iati was bc}io>cd to 
be a Bengali and his language the old language of Bengal. 

About the origin and grow'th of this Kastern variety of North 
Indian script, wo have a masterly exposition in “The origin of 
Bengali Script" by K. D. Banerjee but most unfortunately he com- 
pletely ignores Maithili or its bvolution. He n'grots the dearth of 
records of the 13th and 14th centuries but in Maithili script there 
is no such dearth and of the early 16th century we ‘have in the 
handwriting of Vid3-a]»ati himself the comjilete Bhagaxata prewTM'd 
intact. To a veiy great extent, tliorefore, an <»i)inior may V)o 
hazarded that this book bj" 14. 1). Banorjeo deals willi iJie tiriginand 
develojiment of hlaithili 8crix>t and that up to thi^ Ifith couiuiy, all 
these t\a8tom scripts were Maithili in charart<‘r or at least proto- 
Maithili. If this opinion is correct then Bengali, Orija or Assanieso 
developed those divergences trom the oI<l furms which are, hf>we\er, 
still preserved in Maithili and distinguish them, llu refort', from 
Maithili. 

It is very intercBting to follow the gratlual sptt'ad I'f tht' 
Kagari alphabet of the HOiilh-west in tlie it'gioiis of the JCaetern 
Bcrijit which has conseqiu'iill.v bt'tui displatetl. The Eastern script 
of wliich Maithili is a ibiect dcstcndanl ett.hed long U-foie the 
invasion of North Eastern India bj” the Nagari alpliabet and this 
lias had, therefore, ver.v little inlhieiut' uj'on tht> de\clo]-nicnt of 
Maithili script. But the Eastern varietj' has continually Iw'en losing 
ground and its western boiindarv ha.s gradual) v btH-n ri'{r(iingeii.st- 
ward. In the 8th century Banaras formed th<' western boundary of 
the Eastern script but iu tlio 11th contury tins western boundary 
receded eastward and thon» is*\erv little similarity iK'twien the 
script uB<^d in Banaras and that used m (lay a. Jn the )2th cmitury 
both the w'estern and the eastern scripts were usi'tl in Maga<ili. 
After tho Mohammodau conquest the western variety gradually' 
i^read itself over the whole of Slagadhand the use of the eastern 
variety was confined to Mithila and tho regions to the east of it. 
The use of the Ea ,ern variety', however, last wl in Magadh till tho 
14th contury and it •was only in tho 16th ci'iitniy that Nagari 
appears to have completely dtsiilaoed tlie Eastern variety in Magadh. 

In Mithila, however, tho uatiVe script has Hurvive<] up to tho 
present day though it lias now been completely displaced lor all 
prMtioal purposes by tho Devanagari alphabet. Even when tho 
printing presses were introduced in Devanagari and books were 
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printfcd, poo])Io in Alitliila rted them but for writing tlicy still used 
thoir Miiithili script. This was tho stale of affairs till al>oat the 
second li;df of the I5)th cojitiiry. Then^ are still j)er8oii8 alive wlio 
cannot write tiny other scrij)t except Maithili and the first alphabet 
taught to Maithil hoys was Maitluli till the f*arly years of this 
century, Hut the later iiitr<»duetioii of compulsory leiuhiug of Hindi 
as the vernacular of ihe ^Maithil lx)ys in scIiocjIh and colleges 
brought in a change and the use of Maithili seri])! started declining. 
But at tlu^ j)r(*sent inoi/Kuit there seems a swing to the use of the 
8cri])t an<l tlie Maithili language. It may 1 k> mentioned here that, 
tho late Sir Aslintosh Mukherjee as Vice-Chancellor had r» cognised 
the im]u>rtau(*o (»f Maithili language and introduced it in Calcutta 
University. It s<*ems, liowover, almost a lust eau-s* and it is Kkj 
late in tlie day to try to nnive it to the exHoit that it ma;^ lx> 
univorsally us<»d. TyiW'S liave been m^wh^ out for [>riiitiiig bot>k' yi 
Maithili sorijjt but they are not \ery jiopular. But it must bo aid 
that it has not com]>letely died out aiul there ar(‘ p(T oiis wdio 'till 
use this Hcrij>i Imt. it lias lost the jHipnlar suppoil. The script of 
Maithili is called “Tirhnta” in Mithila, 

Th*s (if Mithila, has an ancient history anti almtjst uninter- 

ru jilt'd traditions and she was eomparatively unatTccietl. at least 
internally, by any larg(' seale foreign doininatTon iluring the last 
thousand years or more. In this respect Mithila >\a8 bett(n’<»ir than 
tlie tracts vf Magadlii or A^adlii languages. 

For a long linu^ after thc> comjiu’st of ^lagadh and Bengal, 
^lilliila H'tained her indejieiuleuce aiul the lirst tlood of lurki 
in\asion <lid not j'iws o\er her. Bandiig the episodes of a few 
Mt»sliun incursions during later times and consequent suppresMou of 
native dyna'**ties temporarily f*‘r short jsi, Is. l)io normal liie in 
the land was jimvefnl and happy whon the holars could carr\ on 
t'ludr litiu’ary at'tuities without any hindrance. I’andits oi Miihila 
have bemi nuiow'iied for llu‘ir Sanskrit t ‘arniiig ai\d lK‘yinning as 
far a*? the foundation of tlio Karnata Ujuastx in the 11th ei'iiturv, 
nay e\en (‘arlim* than lliat, dow’ii to tlie ItUii century, Mitlnla lad 
been a prominent s(.il of h*arnkig and tlKUighii in easttTn Iiulia, 
Students from other parts of Arya%arla t%]>i'eially frcun Ihuigal lanu* 
in large nnrniH»r,s to Ic^arn (lie Sastras li(»re. liu^ oultun*! bonds with 
Assam were also prominent. Had the Muhammadan conquest swept 
away the native dynasti^s^, we shoal'i d liaMj ex])ec1t‘d this 
flourishing state of Sanskrit sluili<*s in the land llie Hindu Mate 
of Mitliila re(aiiu‘d its indejieiul d, status up to lUe end of ilielMh 
century and tlio culti\ alien of arts andletttrs, Sanskrit learning 
and Maithili literature ctuUinued under tho benov<»lent patronage 
of Brahmana rulers. The vt macular literatim^ was not despised at 
all and for some centuries it was tho literary vernacular language 
for almost tho whole of North Kiwteni India. Maithili, has an 
unbroken lit^ary record from tho 13th century pn>bably much 
earlier, dow n to the present day. 
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Tlio beginuings of tho liternturo ih the language of Mj^hila, 
as of all other literatures, can be traced back to popular poetry 
and what is common to all such coses, it is very difficult to assign 
any dufinite date to those early popular oom];}08itions. There are, 
however, three difleront kinds of poetical compositions available so 
far which can logitin\ately be claimed to' have boon the earliest 
specimens of Maithili. 

Firstly, a number of mystic songs and other poems discovere I 
in Nopal were published in Bengal. Those songs are said to have 
been composed by the Siddhas of the Sahajiya sect, which was an 
offshoot of the Tantrika or later Vajrayana Budflhiam. The col- 
lection has, therefore, been called the Bauddha Gan O Doha. The 
language in which thi<>sc poems are composiMl is wonderfully archaic 
but there are characteristics in it which are rt'cognise*! a.s Bengali, 
Assamese and ^laithili, on account <tf which it has Iksmx taken as 
the earliest specimens of oaf*h one of those sist(>r' languages. 
Linguists are, h^»wevoi\ agreed that tlusse poems were compxjsed 
when all these motlcrn East Indian laugusgcw were still in an early 
formative stage and had not <i«velopt*»l their distin<*tive features. 
This language may Im> taken to be tl)0 later form of the Eastern 
or Mugadhi Apabhraima with the inilucnce of Western or Saura^nni 
Apabhranisa d^scemibh* at places. Naturally tht>rcfore, it contains 
elements that have come dowii to one or the ofher ot the mod(>rii 
languages which have gmwn out of the parent .stu<'k, the E.\stern 
or Prachya Apabhrai)}t.a. A theory may be advanced tliat in .spite of 
ail tlu\'»o Bengali or Assamese jn'culianties. the language of this 
collection is basically, of old Mithita, protoAtaitinli, r.itlur than 
proto-Bengali or proto-. Wame.so. Maithili l.inguage wa-* employoil 
seriously in liter.ituro very early. It is for the linguists to say if 
serious Uteraiy efforts in Bengali or in .Vssatiu’se were made before 
or after Maithili had already eultivated .1 rioh literauro. The tradi- 
tion of compodug poems m the areh.iic Aprtbhraiufitj language con- 
tiniusJ in ^[ithihi up to the IburtiHuith oenturv. Vidyajiati coriijiosed 
two of his pociiii Kirtiluta awl Kirfiputaka together with m.my 
smaller songs in a very much himilar Apabhrainna language wdih'li 
he calls Abnhattha. It i.s said tliat newt of tlic Si4dhat< wlio com- 
posed th <*-)0 poems were monks, of the Vikramshila University 
within the zone of Maithili culture and language Thbse SiddhoJt 
too might have lawn Maithii by birth. The society that is mirrored 
forth in thfwe pomiis i.s the jiicturo of 'M.iithil society. Inone of the 
songs it is said that the first words what a child liegins to loam 
the alplialiet with are ‘Wddiif raAtw” and in no other region except 
in Mithila arc tlnwe w« rda taught to a lioy when he begins to loam 
the alphabet. It is only one of tho examples. To determine pre- 
cisely and concliiHivoly tho true nature of this ar<’hi|io language 
a more detailed study not only of the forms of the language but 
also of the contents of theso poems is necessary and wo leave it 
to the linguists if this language cannot bo taken as proto-Maitliili, 
SeconiUy, there are tho distiobc of Daka. These distiohs embody 
the proverbial wisdom of the icnd-astrological and agricultural 
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maiimfl and oommenta on life and on things and are popularly 
known and found all over Aryavarta from Assam to Rajputana. 
Numerous legends are current about the author of these distichs 
whf) is variously called Daka, Ohagha, or IJhaddari and so on, 
according to the traditions prevailing in diffenmt parts of the 
country and it is very difBcult to say if they are all one and the 
same person. Within recent years, many collections of those dis- 
tichs have been published but each one of them is based on the 
distiohs known popularly in that region where the collection has 
been made, and none on any old manuscript. The language of each 
e<lition, therefore, is greatly modernise*! and V)ears the stamp *»fthe 
language of that region. Fortunately for Maithili, there have boon 
found many <listichs quoted und*»r the name of Daka iji .some of 
the old works of a.strology by ifaithil scholars belonging in some 
caws to tlio 1 Ith ami the ISth *;enturics. for examine, there is a 
work Vyawharadipaka not yet publishe<l but preserv'Ofi in the 
Darbhanca linj Library by Ilarapati, called Mudrjthastaka, ke«‘per 
of the .seal, sai*! to liavo been th<» son of tin? greit p >ftt, Vidj^apati. 
The liinguage of those quot.ations Is v<*ry archaic, similar to the 
language of th*' liauddhn (utn 0 Dofui an*! (liffi^r-^ widely from what 
i.s p'jvlirly kn )\vn and published .is of Daka ev<Mi in Mithila. 
Tli,i< .scholars of ^[it-liilu ;»u*l Mithil.i alone should (luote these 
distichs as authority like the vit»ws of the great Ach.iryas bespeaks 
th**ir Jtaitliil origin as well as th»*ir groat dntiquit}'. It is, therefore, 
quite rcasonabhi to hol*l that Dak.i uas Maithil and oomijosed 
his jirovi-rtiial liistichs iu the proto !Mai1 hill i < <i »>/<a language. 
3n *!ourso of t.im«* th«*y bocaiiio popular all over Aryavarta and 
transmitted orally from generation to geacration got modorni'-ed. 
info* ted strongly by the laug 'ages of tlio ditferent regions where 
they spread. 

Daka is not, however, the ouiy writer < f such popular distichs 
in the proto-Maithili i rams'i languai;*, thouuh he i- p*uh,i,ps 
the most c*debratcd. There are many siutli distich?, from old astro- 
logical twaties like Kchapanika .Titak and Kapalika Jat aka quoted 
as authority by that faiuoiia juri.st »»f Mithila Chandeshwara Thiknr 
of the sevini Katnakara fame in lus work Krity.udiintain mi [ndr 
paper on Daka (in Uin«ii) by PanMit Jivanaud Thakur published in 
part III of the proc<H'diugs of the 13th All-lndia Drieiilai Om- 
fermic*', lOlti, Nagjmrj. None of these Jataki w<irks i.s av.iilablo 
not the names of their authors at*' km hut like the works of 
Daka they seem to have Ikwu works of ]»opnlar appeal and, 
therefore, compose*! in the pot'ular language. It is, thor*»fore, a 
couiilusivo proof of the traditi*»u v»f employing the popular language 
of the land for works of pojndur api>oal and this tradition is of 
such a high antiquity that liy the 1 tth century these old works 
had attaiiiod the celebrity of being quoted as authority by suoh 
renowned a scholar as Chandeshwara. 

Thirdly, the^o are the popular ballads and songs, some of 
them highly litoiary of suoh semi-mythologioal figures and heroes 
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of olden times, ns LORIKA, BEHUtA, NAG.\S. SALAHftSA, 
and otUors, wliioh have bwn knf»wn sinco long, no ono knows 
since how long and though never recorded in black and white 
have biH'n transmitted orally from generation to generation and 
listened to with great veneration by the comjuon p<H»])te whenever 
recited even now. No one can vouch for the genuineness of the 
language of those popular balliuLs which must have got modornisod 
in course of these oral tranamis-sions, nor can their ago be <l«tor- 
mined with any precLsion, hut there is no doubt that they an> 
very very old. This alst) proves that the tr.aditiou of eiu{»loying 
Maithili language in works of popular appeal, not only for the 
purpose of enlightenment but also recro.'ition, has Ixsut pri'V.ilont 
in !^Cthila since the earliivst stage of East Iniiiau f>'ihhtai>-3ii 
language which 'inguists place nhar about 1000 .V.l), if nob earlier. 

The earlicht autlientiu K])fcimons of Maithili language available 
so far are preseivtsl in VARNA R \TNAK.ARA of Jyotirishwar 
Thakur, kno%vn a*! Kavishekl-ara, ot (he early llth century. 
He was an filder 4'onteJapor.iry of Chandt'shwara au<l renowned for 
his pooticai talent^ an*l two of hi.s Sanskrit works ar(' extent. 
Pimehasayaka, a work on Erotic.^ uiid llhurt.isamdgaina, a f.vrc<‘. 
His W('rk in :^^ai(h^li which hu.s Immui ftemd only in fragments i-» 
in prose and tliat is very remarkable l)Ccati.so it i.s pr'>bal)l3 t-ho 
earliest prose work in any of the modern languag4‘s of .Nortla'ru 
India. It is full of deserijdions ba-sed oji the best elawcul models 
but there are wondertuily reali>tk- pictures of eontempor.iry soeiety, 
the manners and customs, belh Isaud hubitsoftho ]K'ople of Mitlnl i. 
It iri not clear why the K.a\i'>hokhnra wn)te tho*^e ^ in 

Maithili pnibo but. Ihe work m‘cius l«> hav^i' beiMi tu 

a8 an encyr^lupaedia ivfereneo book for th<^ por^ts aiol liards bo(*aiifio 
tliia purpose only could have been serv(*d by these strings «>f 
descriptive epithets hoapt'd U]> logetluT without any «ugaui<* unity 
or logical sequiue’e among them, Thirf sugge.sth that in the early years 
of the I4tli oontury, the trarlition of literary compositinn in Stailhiii 
was wrell-eHtablihhfMl, Maithili wan developed into a tull llc'clged 
medium of politic al expression that could mirri^r fortli the 4woeit4.y 
and that there was th»' imperative neeil a book of rofereuro 
of this kind for the -ake of a growing numl)or of poets au<l bards 
for wliom alone, ii, is suiTiiiscd the Wiirk was composed. It is true 
that the works of the^^o poets anterior t<> or contemporary of tlm 
Kavislickhara are not available but iliat has to lie explained other- 
wise and wo oana^ t doubt tiio existence of the poets and the 
tradition by tiu5 very nature, s<jope, purjiOho, style and polisli of 
the Varna-Katnakara as wo have it. 


Tliis work Stands, therefore, ay a very important laud-mark in 
mo literary traditjun iif Maithili an«l it indicates definitely that 
by the early l4th century Maithili had developed that sw'ootuosa, 
richnesd^ polish aud expressiveness which are bo very ossontiat for 
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a language in order that it may reflect the manners and customH* 
beliefs and habits> dreams and aspirations of the people speakinL^ 
that language, in order that it may be the medium of expression 
of a full-fledged popular literature. 


During the century following Jyc>tirihhwara about two gonera- 
tioris later was l)orn th<^ greatest poet of Mithila, one of the 
groatest in the wliole of Aryavarta wh<>se ijuniortal J^^Tieshave an 
irresistible appeal for all those who liavo ears for the sweetness 
and melody of worfls and a heart to flicl the depth and How of 
feelings. Vidyapati, indec<l is the sun in the firnxanient of 
literature in the full blaze of whose glorj^ all the lesser lights have 
almost disappeared. Born in a. family noted for scholarship and 
for th<‘ leadership of the land, and brM in the tradition of the 
best classical Sanskrit i)0(‘tiy, Vidyajiati drc\e inspiration from 
Jayadeva of Bengal ajul he modelled his lyrics on the immortal 
songs of (jritagovinda, full of sweetness and melody, with only 
this diffiTenco that Jayadma used Sanskrit in Ids songs but A^idyapati 
used his own language Maithili, This is obvious from the f^^l' 
that ill the cojipcr plat<‘ grant of the village of his birth, Bi^ati, 
by nis patr(*n and friend Maharaja Shiva Sinha, he lias b(‘eu 
designated wdth onij’ two epithets, ‘^laharuja-Pandita an<l 
*VA.bhiuuva- Jayadeva**. 


Vidyapati was a versatile genius. He has written panegyrics of 
hia patrons Kirti Sinha and Shiva Sinha in the old Abahatta 
langiiag (5 and these poems possess irreat historical value. He has 
writlcu at least one book of moral tales like the Panchat autra 
and the Hitopadeslia but of real men and women called the Test 
of Mail, Purusapariksn. He has written learned treatises on 
Dhiirrna, ritualism, right, eombt^ o and liw. ITi.s treatise on Durga- 
puja, called Durgabhakti-Tarangini, lias bt*‘nthe earliest work on 
tliat subject and regarded as authority throughout Bengal, Assam, 
Orissa and Alithila. 


But it is on his Maithili lyric songs tliai his fame chiefly nvsts. 
These songs can bo di\ ided iiittf four distinct elfisses, (») There are 
the tvpi<‘allN love lyrics, on the lines of Amaru, tjovardhana. ami 
host of Sanskrit poHs of immortal fame, aesigned mainly to 
as insiruction in the necessary scienci^s of erotics but miscalled 
later on as Vaisnava Padas because * ’ ilUinya and his bdlowers 
read into them the delineation of mystic devotion expresM^l in 
the language of love, called i. Vaisiiava litoraiure ^fadhHra .t^asa, 
and therefore, considered them dovotioinil in s])irit. They are 
wonderfully expressive of the iiae.st sentiments, with ncliiu*^'- o 
ombollislmu^nts, sweotm^.s of diction, full of suggestiveness and 
admirably perspicuous above ^11. They combine the excellence ol 
Sanskrit 'poetry Avith the case and simplicity ot a 
oast in a mel<xUiis tune, which was altogether now 
gave a delight wluoh was available to all irrespeotivo oi caste 
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crwd or sex. (it) Then, there are the devotional aonga in^ honour 
of the Goddesses, the Oanga>, Visnu, but chiefly Lord Shiva, the 
last of them being xnoro numerous and composod to bo sung Ui 
accompaniment v;ith dancing Urith a Damaru in hand, called 
therefore Nacharit^i which can bo hoard or soon in any t<'mple 
of Shiva even at the present day in the morning or evening* 
They are really devotional in sentiment and do not fli>eak of lovo 
in ajij^ form. On the contrary the foldings portrayed there are 
of pathos, wonder, and humour, leading to the sentinumt of de- 
votion. In his Nacharies, I here is a wonderful picture of the 
common Ufe of a middle class fanuly an<l naturally therefore they 
haie an ap]>eal which is almost nroHistiblc. Those Nacharit^s are 
meiitioncKl bj^ x\bul Fazl in hip chapter on '‘Sangoot*' in tho 
“Aind-^'\kborv as ono of tho important vurieiies of songs 

though ho eonfust's Nachariis with all the songs of^ V’^idyapati 
inasmuch as he states that they are on “the violence of tho 
passjon of love'\ uhicli can apply only to Vidyapatis lov^o lyrics, 
{in) Thirdly, there are the song* which we can call “Oct'asionar' 
(1) suited for special occasions, I yamharika, such as social fuucti<nis 
like Vivaha, Upan4iyana,eic , and such are his songs called Yoga, 
Uchati, Chuviaoa, rarichJian Laqnni, Bataganmni, etc., and (2) aNo 
suited for special seasons, Samayihi, like Mahun, Chnumaha, 
Barahamam, Fagu, Chaita, Pavasa, Pmhhati, etc. We Iiave to 
remember in this connection that in tho social life td a Maitliil 
music plays a most imp(»rtant pai*t. There is no function social or 
religious for which there are n<»t special songs an<l thesc> songs 
are sung in their special tunes by tho women folk of soticiy in 
ch<*ius These occasional songa as we maj call them are a ]>art 
and pal col of the life of every Maithli Except Staddha or 
functions connected therewith there is no event in a man’s life 
for which aj)propriate soi gs liave not In^on in existence and ea*‘h 
function begins wdtJi a i)iayor song to tlio family goddess called 
Omaninii. Most of the songs that are still sung in MilltiJa on 
these oceasuuis contain the name of Vidyajuiti in the Bk\inita. 
We arc not in a position to vouch for their genuineness l)ut wo 
have such songs of Vidyapali available in oldest manuscripts and 
even if all these song*' are not hfs authentic composition, we can 
safely state that Vidyapati did compose huch songs, that the 
tradition has been coming down from his time and that it is 
just possible that in many songs the name of Vi(lyaj»ati might 
have boon added in ignorance or eonweiouslj to give them an air 
of sanctity as is don© in other cases also in the lovo IjTics and 
A^fichntie^. And (iy) lastly there arc tho “songs of iftio riddle**, 
called **Kutaa^\ Very litilo attention has been givodi to these 
songs oven by such able editors of Vidyapali*s songs ai Nagondra- 
nath Gupta, Khagendranath Mitra^ Biman Behari Matumdar and 
Subhorlra Jha but there are many songs of this class wliicb tax 
the ingenuity of a reader to arrive at the moaning ot tho linos 
which in itself is very trifling and all their oxcoUenco lies in the 
way in which tho sense has been nouohed in a series of epithots 
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join*d together. They aro in tho true tradition of the Kutas of 
Sanskrit literature and provide a mental exercise to find out the 
sense. They are more an object of curiosity than literature 
proper but nonetheless highly interesting. 

Jyot iris war, Uniapati and Vidyaputi wore great dramatists as 
well. Only recently the dramas of J^otiriswar ajid Vidyapati 
have lK‘(*n published. The period following \'idjai)ati is marked by 
its preferonce for drama and its musical qualities. Tho tradition 
of dramatic literature was carried to Assam and Xej*al. In 
Mitliila it took the form of Kirtaiuya drama > iid the theme in 
most oases is the story of Krishna and in some of Shiva and 
Parvati. Besides the Farijaiharan of Umap. ti, Dhurtamruagam 
of Jyotiriswrar Gorakaavxjaya ,.iid Mnnimanjari of Vidjapati, the 
following import , nt dram, s an^ known to us;~ L. lka\ i Gaurtnyamrar. 
Bamajiati' — R-ukmimharan, Nardipti Krishnakelimala , CokhuJanaiid 
Amritoday, Kama Jayanand- Mvkmangadnatak, Kanbaramdae — 
Qaurisu'aryamvar, Bhanunath— fVtffcAat'otiVinraM. Itatnapani — 
Ushuharana. a natak of the same name h s been written by 
Harslianal h, and M.mbodh Kriahnajanim, lIutiKhi R.ighunaiulan 
Das- Subhttdraharatta. llecently ,t translation of Ja;\ad(va's 
Oita tida in Madliili b}' a Biabamsi 3 a Ka^astha Katipati BJiagat 
has Ision discovered and ]>ub)iBhed b 3 >^ Aeharya Parmanand 
Sliasiri. The translation <»f tho Gitagovinda, rofirred to aboi’e, 
is a uniquo musical aohieiemont of the maithili langtiagis The 
tradition of 1 allad did not die and wo ha^e a graphic dcHcriptiou 
in jioetrj’ tho battle of Kandarpighat bj Lai Kavi of Slangrouni. 
Nowhere in all these eomiiositioiis, have tho deseniition suflVred in 
lucidity and exiiressiveness. Tho language ivmained stereotjjifd 
with practieall.v no inclination to anj' change. "Whereas the dramas 
conceded to pojiular taste and demand, some writers used ornate 
lang> ago on the iiattem of Sanskrit lanrn•a^J;e. In spite of thet-e 
two predominant tmuls. tho dovotional a* I secular writings of 
klagniram, Lahsminath Gossain, Sahebramdas, John Saheb* and 
otUors formed a class bj- tlicraselvcs. Th'> tradition of oi«c poems 
sot by ManalHulh, wjvs continued with equal vigour bj’ Clianda 
Jba and Lall Das (authors of Rama^'an.i in Maithili). While C'hai da 
Jha and 1.^111 Das were the two famous poets of the 19th contiirj’, 
Muiishi Raghunaiulan Das formed a goldon trio with the above two. 
Tho description of tho terrible famine of 1881, in poctrv. bv 
Paturkavi has been translated into English language by Grierson. 

Towards the close of the ninotconth teirturv', tho studv of tho 
Maithili language reci'ivcd a new iinpotus at the hands ofenment 
European soholars like Bcanu and Grierson. Grierson, like a 
true scholar, colloctiMl a large nuinbetof Maithili poems and fulklons 
and published them in his famous Maithil Chratoviuthy (2 Vt'h.njoK 
1882). Thai publication inherently hronplit to liplit the inlurent 
qualities of Maithili as a languaflio. Pandit Jiwau Jha and ClMi.da 
Jba took advantage of the opportunity and ln'gan to stiidj* 

* Johan Christ Inn’ bhajant atoanng in ohnreho't. 
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Maithili in right earnest. Clianda JBa translated Vidya]i>Ikti's 
Punisaparikua (later on translaW into English by Grierson) into 
Maithili and appended a very good historical introdu<‘tion to it 
in Maithili prose. iSoon a now school of thought came to be 
established. Jiwan Jha and Munshi Itaghunandan Das by means 
of abstraction and personification of virtxios had tried to interest 
the ^hvithili speakers, llie dramas of Ji\an Jha, Mxmshi Kaghu- 
nandau Das and Kumar Ganganand Singh belong to this category 
and tliey thus paved the xvay for mixdcrn dramas in Maithili. The 
Maithili language has the unique privilege of possessing a Vyakaran, 
entitled JUithiUiihasa Vidyottana by Ka\ isekharacharya Badri Nath 
Jha which can be rightly claimMi as the AbMdhanchintamani of 
the Maithili language. Any language could boast of such a publi- 
cation. His EkaiaJiparinay and Itudhaparinaya or<* the two 
great epics. Another important living ])oet of Mithila is Pandit 
Sitaram Jha of Chaugama. The specimen of modern Maithili 
jirose in its earlier form can bo mhui through the V fdantadipika 
(by Mm. Ganganath Jha), MUhilafattmvimarsa (by l*armcswar Jha) 
and others. 

The twentieth century in general and the periful alt«'r nidejwui- 
donce has seen tlio risi^ of Maithdi language in all its fu-ld and 
both old and new schools of unters are competing for the conti- 
nuance of their own school. With the intn.ductiori of its teai lung 
up to the post graduate standard, the language lias of late ac()un(d 
immeiihO imiiortance. Poetry, drama, iritiei^.m, hteratnie, li story, 
gwgrajihy and tcilniual iKeratuio are slowh lonnrg ii]i and in 
some spherts the laugu.ig** lias veaiht*d the lonleruporaix stamlard 
as compared with other languages. Amoiig the niodtu. wri'iiw m 
the dilFcnoit branches are .\ch\ utaiiand Datta, Hliolalnl Das, 
Surondra Jha ‘ Snniaii”, .Kaiihatil Misra “Madiiji’’, Chandianath 
Misra “Amara”. Kanclimalh Jha “Kiran”, I'-anath ,Iha. Hanniohan 
Jha, BrajkihiKire Varnia ‘‘Maeijiailrna’’, Haid\anath Misra arn’' 
{well-known in Hindi as Nagarjuua), SudhauMi Sekhar Choinliuiry 
(Editor, Mithila Miliir), Yogananil Jbiv, Kcdar Nalli Lahh. Arj,i 
Prasad Singh (fa lous Hindi poet) Achar\a Paiinunand Sastii, 
Jhach Misra. Sadnath ( lioudiiurv, Diniswar J.al Aranda, I'pnidra 
Jha V>as, Itadlnkrishna (‘houdlnu^y, Ja}akant Misra, Krjr.hnakaut 
Misra, Mm, Dr. UmiHi Misra, Knniar Ganganand Singh. M-aiananil 
jMisra, Ilamanatli Jha, Tantranath Jha, Tmanath Jlia, rjicndra 
Thakur, Narondranath Das, Benodo Biltari Varma, Anaiit Biliari 
Lai, Indu, Jagdip X.arayan Dipak, Baidianath Das, Jaianarayan 
Mallick, Pulkit J^al Das, Madhur. Lakslimi Narayan Singh, 
Dr. Laksman Jha and a host of otbere. These writirp are well- 
knovm in their respoetivo branches and have rontnhnied a good 
deal towards tho development of Maithili language in all its branches. 
Prof. Parmeswara Jha had recently published an account of the 
prose writers of Maithili in the Mithila Miliir and among the 
■i.sing scholars are Prof. Buddhidhari Singh, Anand Misra, 
Ramdeva Jha, Messrs Rihaltar, Ramakar, Ramesh and others 
It is not possible to give a brief account of all of them. Prof. 
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Ciangaiiand Siiigh and JirajkiBhoro Vanua havo brokon a now 
ground in tho roalin of modern Maitluli prowi. The biatory of 
Maithili literature by Dr, J.K. iVlisra in t-wo volumes is a major 
oontribiilion, tliough it suffers from the defect of a pioneer work 
in tho field. Dr. iSubhadra Jlia’s Formation of the Maithili language 
(Luzac-London-19u8} is a unique contribution to tho language of 
his birth and his edition of Vidyapali’a Padavali (with English 
translation of tho Nopal MSS) is still tho Is-st in tho field. The 
recent publication of tlio First Volume of Vidyajiati’s jiooins by 
tlie Bihar liastrab'iasi Parish.wi, thou.'h critically well d< ne, is 
hopelessly confused in so far as tho introdui'tion is fonocirned. 
Work on Vidyapati by Sarda Chandia Mitra, Nagendra Nath 
(jruj)ta, Khagondra Mitra and Ji.B. Majunidar,etc.,aro valuable and 
imjiortant contriliutions in tho field,* All tJiese publications indicate 
that tho Alaitluh language is yet a living language of a vast 
major. ty of people with all htorari jiobsibilities of a bright future. 
Yatri 18 a jirogroHaivo arili.r both in the field of poetry and prose. 
Iladiiakrishna Choiidhary’s Ukarantidha (under jirint), partly 
pulilushtHl in the .Mithila Mihir, has broken a new ground in tho 
tiolil of Maitluli prose and is a jKjintcr to a new thought yet 
unto'’'-li<Ml by other writ<>rs. llih two historical dramas (entitled 
N'lnya t‘ rak't Darhar, jmblished in .Mitlnla Darsan, and Jtajya- 
hht'xk'i, ptililiihed in the Milhil.i Mihirj are tabled coiitribuiious. 
Toe MUritdi.^ Muthili Saliilia I'.irjsli.ul lias started publication 
of t lie old Mvitnili 'I’exfh from All.ih.il).i(l and they are bomg 
oilitel b\ Mill Ibnesii Misri .uul Dr. .l.K. Misra. Tlio publication 
of .1 \ iluminmi.s liuiion.iiy of the Al.uthili l.uiguage from Allahabad 
in I mvjut eoii'uhntion. riio \ .luleiii ^monthly org.ui) jiubli^lad 
fionv 1 iiirbh.uig.^, .Milliila |tal^^m (iiioui liK ) from tahutta .ind tho 
ol'(^i^L m.vl putilie.y iitu'> fro'u dithoeot jilaeos of India an* guii'c a 
\ er\ e t id .1 iMun* of ilieui'-eUes \ dad •' ^[al<hdl ‘'Siiitd<^fihn' 
v,,i-y St. II led a few je.uN a^o at iMrlibaugi 1 langm^lied for want 
of f.mds. Same w.is die ea^.e with die liti f.*iy jmblio.ation of a 
\er\ High ‘tand-iil u.uned ' ilyapntiilu ' from J)arlih,ii.ua. 
T'ho si.irtiiie of a wcekh Mithili Milnr " l‘\ the i iTort'^ of the 
lato Mall vr.iij uliiir.tj i.f D.u'biiauc.i nas iiv.ited an oppori iuiir_\ for 
old .iml new writtf'. In reteiii xe.v).. .Maitlnh book^on \ iri>.' 
aspeet' b.i.e Iwen writtiii ainl ]iulili..lu‘d A ii'itual re\ii« of the 
eontempor.ii \ ileielopment. of tie* lanmi.i^i j;'ms ti snow di.it 
M.uthili l.angnaee is last urowing and i*. bound to .i''siinie its 
proper plvci* in tno eoiuity ot Indian la<u s m n.i dust ant fiuunn 

Rtftrenci.- -.l.K. Mishra liiH‘ui> of Maitlnh htcn.'ure 2 Vols. 

R.K. ('hauilliuri San ’ rii Dramas in .Mnhila. 

Ditto I’rak Vidiapaiikal in M.iilhili (in Mithila 
Bhasa t) Saint \;v Calcutta 1960). 

Ditto Vaidiqii Vishesbank (Sanskrit ik Itihas Auk). 

Ditto AIithila.in the age of Vulyapati. 

G.A. tlrierson— Maithil Cha'fitomathy. 

* Karh 'V r'HdiihMig waio done b\ Khii^ d < IV Ciandhur}, Ka bu dra 

Nath TagirOr oto., miwiuoeol •‘-Nabyablmtat Sadhi*jift*'and othtr Bengali raviowe. 
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BftUaiOX AN0 0A8XK. 

According to tho table in the District Census Handbook of 
Darbhaiiga, 1961 (pp. 112-1 i:i), the total population of the district 
is 3,709.634 (males 1,844,201; females 1,926,333). Out of this 
population Hindus count 3,269,716 (males 1,693,616; females 
1.670,101). The Muslims count 499,360 (males 260,321; females 
249,029), Christians 203 (males 121; females 142), Sikhs 199 
(males 142; ientales 57), Jaius 4 (females 4) and Buddhists 3 
(males 2). The figure of Jains (females 4) is dearly inaccurate. 
The language table shows that there are 263 persons speaking 
Marwari language and it is well-known that most of the Marwaris 
are Jains. 

Tho figure of Christians (283) also appears to be an under- 
statement. According to an investigation it was found out that 
the total population of Christians both (Wholic and Protentant** is 
at least 620, i.e., 220 Catholics and 400 Protest ants. These 
Christians include both local natives and persons from outside the 
State and India. There are two Churches in the vicinity of .Sadar 
Subdivision, i.e., one at Mohalfa Beritu, Laheriasarai and the other 
at Dighi, close to the Darbhanga railway station. The Church at 
Benta belongs to the Protestant sect and at Diglu to Konian 
Catholic sect. Tho Roman Catholic Church was sep.imtid from 
the control of Samaatipur Rsiinan Caiholic Church in the year 
1960. Besides there are two Churches of both sects at ,S,un.ihtiymr. 
The Cliristians are mostly confined to the towns of D.irldianga, 
Laheriasarai and Samastipur. 

According to the (^uihus of 1051, the inimher i>f Rcln-duled 
Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward Classes were jib follow'.* - 


Pi'I t*i i fro 

Malts JVinalf^a Total of tn* tf.tal 



1 , (WcH . . iiri'uns Jtis.i’X) 134 

2, ScluMiult tJ Tribifi ^>23 4h0 

3, B u kuard ( IflBHt 8 34 3 1 1 32b 


The religion of tho bulk of members of Scheduled Castes, 
Tribes and Backward Classes is Hinduism. ’ 

The Muslims who form the next larg^^f'l' group after Hindus aro 
scattered all over tho district. There is, however, a good sprinkling 

COfisuB Uaridbook of H»5I» pp. 
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of MualimR in Darbhanga, Lahoriaaarai, Samastipur and other 
towns and in the suburbs of the district headquarters. This is 
partially due to the fact that Darbhanga was the headquarters 
of the Muslim rule fur decades. There used to be Chhaunis 
(Military colonies) at Darbhanga and other places. When Muslim 
rule weakened jnany of these soldiers preferred to stay on and 
became an indigenous part of Darbhanga population. Their 
influence could be traced in the names of some of the mohallas of 
Darbhanga city and in the names of some of the villages. The 
following mohallas in Darbhanga-Laheriasarai town have distinctive 
Muslim place names — Oulobara, Bakerganj, Mirzakhan Tank, 
Rahamganj, Saidpur, ole. A few villages in P.-S Darbhanga Sadar 
have distinctive Muslim naine.s, such as, AbduUapur, Maulaganj, 
llasulpur Khurd, Sara Mahamad. Sara Fazil etc. Their representa- 
tion is strong in P.-S Darbhanga Sadar, Samastipur, while it is 
very thin in P.-S. Madhubani. This shows that the Muslims 
settled more round about Darbhanga and Samastipur towns. 

It is remarkable that oven where there are a few Muslim 
families, they have small mosques. Thu Darbhanga Raj and the 
Europ‘“ui Planters also used to employ Muslims particularly for 
the maiutonauce of accounts and records. The flourishing days 
of Euro])oau Planters had been responsible for a large number of 
Muslim cooks and bearers. Darbhanga Muslim cooks had a name 
for their skill m culinary art. Racing and Polo, which were very 
popular in Darbhanga had brought in generations of Muslim 
sawars (riders) and Jockeys. 

CA.STBS 

There has been no ctistewi'^o enumeration if> the Census of lOfil. 
Probably this was not done with a view to d .courage caste con- 
sciousness but tbe hold of the eabte-systeni on Indian life is so 
deep that for v.inou.'j .loadfiiiic purposes Custewise figures would 
have bv*en quite intere.-<tinc particiilarlv because of the impact of the 
rigours of the ca.'ih' ^y^lem and to trace the trends of changes in 
occupations which followed cii*tes before. Castes have not become 
extinct from tho district by any means. The traditional division 
of occupations according to caste has, however, been in the melting 
pot and uniouehability isloos«ning its hold nif're by social educ.'ition 
than by law. Caste-eon^'Clou^•nct'S is both an evil and a benefit. 
In political fights, unfortunately caste-consciousness in an ugly form 
becomes aggressive. This has bee ’loticcd in both 1961 and 1962 
General Elections. Often ca-ste-coiibciousness, however, leads to a 
solidification and attempt to improve tho base but such attempts 
are rare. 

The last castewise onuineraLitui was done in 1931 ‘census. In 
1941 0CU8U8 owing to war exigency this along with many tables 
was omiitod. As mentioned before, castewise enumeration was 
deliberately dropped in 1961 census. 

26 Key. — 6 
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The table below quoted from the Censufi of India, 1031, Vol* 
VII, piJ. 138 — 139 will giro an idea of the oastewise population in 
the district of Darbhanga i — 


Kamefl of ihe OiietoB 


Maloa 

FumaTca 

Total 

Brahmana 

.. 

, , 

104,487 

106,896 

321,382 

Rajput 



4S,081 

41,268 

80.302 

Babhan (B^ umihar) 
BLayastba 

a • 

itO,403 

23,354 

20,193 

49,065 

40,596 

Baiiia . 



3,00 i 

4,002 

.7,606 

Barlii . . 


. ‘ 

22.338 

22.U7.I 

41,113 

( liamai 

Dhaniik 


:: 

70,340 

63,979 

70.001 

122,213 

147,210 

Dhobi 


. 

i:r,T20 

13,072 

25,798 

Doni < . 


- ► 

3,407 

3,031 

7,098 

Dosadh 


• • 

l(W,i>67 

115,309 

225.276 

<iwaiu 


. . 


107,410 

400,312 

Haiiuni 




10.1 00 

37,279 

Ualalkhor 



3,006 

2,J78 

4,2s 1 

Jolalm 



33,003 

31,32» 

07,333 

Kaiiar 


.. 


1.930 

4,14.) 

Kamar 



t>,343 

S.871 

18.414 

Kanclu 


• • 

15,031 

13.402 

28, r)3 




35,930 

4J,.>J2 

77,512 

Koeri 


a 

74, 104 

73,383 

147,787 

Kumliar 



10,000 

15,508 

82,198 

Kuimi 



33,281 

31,014 

07,295 

Mali (Malakar) 

9 * 

• • 

.3,431 

3,111 

0,542 

Mallah 

• • 

• • 

00,712 

72,552 

142,264 

Muaahar 

9 « 

•• 

47,2»o 

48,800 

96,161 

I'a8\ . . 


•• 

0,020 

0,801 

18,330 

Taati (Tatwa) 


a 

• • 

40.067 

438874 

862941 

Toii . . 

n # 

9 • 

45.030 

45,908 

91,447 
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A brief disoussion oa the principal castes will be of interest 
to show the particular occupational role some of these castes play. 
3Cost of the castes used to follow x>i^>^ticular professions but the 
trend is on the decline. 

Brahmana . — ^The hereditary occupation of Brahmanas is priest- 
hood but owing to the changes in the economic treiids many of 
them have now taken to cultivation and service as means of 
livelihood. Host of them generally employ ploughmen. About one 
half of the Brahmanas of whom the majority belong to the Maithil 
aeotion, are found iu the Sodar and Hadhubani Subdivisions. The 
incidenoo of literacy among them m veryhigli. The Brahmanas are 
very closely knit and have an aristocracy among them even if 
poor. The Haithil Brahmanas have already been pressing for the 
recognition of Maithili as a separate language. Some of them 
have oven a<lvocatod a Haithili State with l).irbhanga as the head- 
quarbors. The Haithil Brahmanas, particularly the iadie.s have very 
comely features and hue tigures altho iL'h a little on the heavy side. 

— Rijputs are sevttored practically all over the district. 
Among uhutu the sub-castes are very large such as Udayvanshi, 
Rij van shi, Siiryavanslii, Ohauhan etc. .Some sub-sects consider 
thomsolvos to bo higher than the others. The barrier is now on 
liquiditiou and marriages between the sub-sects are taking place. 
Tliny arc mostly land-owners, cultivators, lawyers, doctors etc. 
A, few of them were potty zamindars. They are very conscious of 
their origin and a liliations with the liajputs of other parts of Bihar 
and beyond the State. The incidence of literacy is high. The 
Rajputs of Darbhanga have social relationship with Rajputs of 
other States. 

Bhunihar. —Among tho Bhufaihirs of the district, there are a 
few families who worn formerly very rich and owned large zamia- 
dvnes. Those i6«ttind.irs and other Bhumihars have an exluhively 
ari.stoor itio bearing. They are lianl-working, clover and polished 
in talk and bjhaviour. Hwiy of thorn have taken up profe-ssions, 
liko, law, modiciiie, etc., besides, cultivation and busini'ss. The 
ladies hvve a tino bearing, good figures aud comely appearance. 


K(kya8th<i, —At one time most of the service holders were recruited 
from this ooinmunity. Kayasthas normally go in for schooling and 
for generations thoy have been m the forefront in leading pro- 
fessions. There ace only .a few iCayo-sthas who actually till the 
field by thomsolvos. Host of them would normally employ plough- 
men. They do not like this typo of manual work. Among the 
filayasthas thoro are sub-sects also and the majority of the 
Kayasthas of this district belong to the Karana sulJ-seot. Inter- 
marriages among tho sub-soots are becoming pi>pular. The incidenoo 
of literaoy among thorn is very higlx. Tho Kay.wthas of Darbhanga 
disbriot have social relationship with the Klayasthas of other BtaWs. 
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Bania. -Banias of differont sects are to be found in Darbhanga 
district, viz., Agarwala, Kasera, Kasodan, Kesarbaui, Lobar, Sonar, 
Sun, Tell and Thathera. 

All the said sects are businessmen carrying different kinds of 
trade. Some of the Agarwalas are very ricli and there is a tnohatta 
in the town of Darbhanga known a.s xigarwala tola. They generally 
deal in oloth but some of them are tilso building and road con- 
tractors and doctors, etc. Kaseras and Thalhcras are braziers. 
They sell utensils of different kimls either by holding shops in the 
towns or villages or by hawking, /i. few of thorn have adopted 
other professions also, like law, medicine, etc. Kasodans d(‘al in 
spioes and hardware business. A few of them are cultivators also. 
Telis, Suris and Tvesarbauis mostly deal in od, grocery, etc., and a 
few of them are cultivators also. Sonars make and sell 
ornaments of both gold and silver. Some of them ore very rich. 
Tile \,»i,rvvils htv'o social relationship with Agarwuls of U. P. and 
other States. 

The inter-oaste relation is cordial. There is marriage re.iric- 
tiou in the sub-sects. Bxogamoas marriage within the sub-eastes 
is strictly prohibited. There is, how'evor, la-xiiy in this taboo so 
far as widow marriage is coneenied. I’olygamy is also ]>revalent 
in their society wliioh ii allowed only when a wife happen.s to be 
barren or suffering from a contagious disease, etc. The inci<lonce 
of literacy among the Banias of Darbhanga di.stricl is not so 
high. 

Koeriand Kunni . — Kooris and Kiirmis arc e.ssonliaUy cultivators 
ami as a class are industrious and peaceful. K.oerin.s are hanl- 
workuig, very quiet, and Uttlo given to litigation. Near big towns 
like Darbhangt, Samastipur, those Koeris grow V(>getables for the 
neighbouring markets and show 'sonsiderable enlerjirise. No doubt, 
Kurmis are also hard-working, good cultivator.s of the district 
and both form the backboiiu of the agricultural economy of the 
district but Kurmis are more educated and sovi^ral of them liavu 
taken up various typos of professions like law, medicine, business, 
etc. A few of them are (piito gdod contractors also. The incidence 
of literacy among them is not so high. There is marriage restric- 
tion among them. The marriage of a boy or a girl generally takes 
place in his or her own caste. The inter-oaste relation is cordial. 
Kurmis are getting politically conscioms and turning to capture 
seats in the Legislature. 

Ahir . — ^They are known as Gopes or Gowala also. From the 
point of numerioai strength they outnumber all other castes and 
are scattered all over the district. They are mostly to be found 
on the banks of the rivers Ka»iala, B^an, Burhi Gondak. etc., 
probably because the excellent grazing lands near tho river had 
attraoted them to settle down as at one time their principal 
oooupation was roaring of cattle. The number of Ahir or Gowala 
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oiiltiv.klord ia r|uito largo and a good purocntago are aubaiantial 
oalbivabori. Tiny aro divided into four different aub-castes, 
Afajrant, fCisbnaub, Goria and Kanaujia. The Kishnaufa prefer 
aolaim of x>rooedonco over others on the tradition that Lord Krishna 
was b>rn in th«ir sub'casto. The inoidenoo of literacy is not so 
high but soma of them who are odnoatod have taken up other 
professions also. They are now getting conscious and 

have been orginising themselves for their rights. The Ahirs are 
getting weaned away from their traditional occupation of produc- 
ing and selling milk and milk-products for which this district was 
famous once. 

■Birhi. —This community is evenly dHiributed allovertho district 
The Birins are by profession artisans and they generally make 
agnoiiltural irnxilemeiits for the villagers and arc paid in the villages 
both in cull and kind. The Birhis in the towns have a busy 
time in mikiitg furniture, doon-i, windows, etc., for new and old 
ootisl ructions. The iuoideucc of literacy among them is not so 
high, 

Dhtnuk and KaAar. —Dhauuks and Kahars, both belong to Back- 
ward <J!i 'is aut? are largely recruited as personal servants. Both 
used ti> be ornployed as p ilainjutn-bearers but palanquitis have 
become rare now. With the ailvanoeinotit of time and as a result 
of oaste-i'/onsciousnoss they have now ailopted various professions. 
In towns thv‘y oau be sien palling rickshaws, employed as peons 
or Ohaprasis in Government Departments, car-drivers, etc. Some 
of them are quite good (MiUivators and <i few of them have gone 
tv* big cilios like Oiilcutta and other places for their livelihood. 
The incidence of htv'racy among them is not so high. Inter- 
marriage is common. Their inter-caste relation is cordial. 

Dhobi. —They are notified S«*heduled Castes under the Const i- 
iutioM. They are to be found in almost all the villages and their 
number is on increase in the towns. In tlio towns they haw 
opened laundries. In the rural areas they are jiaid both in cash 
and kiiul but in the urban areas they are paid in cash only. 
They also earn good income from the customary allowamea 
^britis) during the time of func»al, marriage and other social 
Ov'icmonies. Be.sides wage canicvs, they arc also agriculturists. 
Both males and females are wage-earners. The washornun in thv' 
urban areas are forming unions or a strong caatc-Panchayat ami 
will not wash or iron clothes on particular days. Their caste- 
Patichayats have a gnml hold on ibe members and would often 
infiict punishment f*>r breaches of their convention. Drinking is 
their curse. The iucideuco of literacy aoinong them ia very low. 

Dom . — ^Thoy arc included in the Schisiuled Castes under the 
Constitution. There are two typej of Dorns in the district knomi 
as Supa and Domsi. They havo strong physique and they are 
capable of hard work. They broeil pigs, mako bamboowares 
and also work ns labourers. They are much addicted to liquor 
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but some of thorn who aro oonsoiouef have atartod sending the 
children to school. With education there can be «u doubt tnat 
they will bo an asset to the distriet. They arc s<'nttertd all over 
the district. The incideuco of literacy among them is very low. 

jDaiJuJA. - -They have been classihed as Scheduled Castes under 
the Constitution. They are scattered throughout the district. 
They aro one of the most useful castes in the distriet, owing to 
their value as agricultural labourers. They rear eattle, pigs, oto. 
Most of them support themselves by labour and cultivation. They 
have monopolised the post of villagt' ChovfkidaTH or village watch- 
men in the district. Their women supplement the iiictime of the 
family by working us labourers. In the towns many Dosadhs 
got employment as cooks or 'bearers. The incidence of literacy 
among them is very low. They are now trying to upgrade them 
socially and politically. The incidence of literacy among them is 
very l< »w. 

Hu jam or jVaptt. — They ate now included in the Constitution 
under the Backward tJlasses an»l are also known as Nai aiul Tliakur. 
They are scattered throughout the distriet. They have tho 
traditional reputation of being shrewd. Their chief ])roferMon is 
shaving and hair-cutting but some are al-o good cultivators and 
roar cattle. They used to play a much more important role for 
bringing about marriages among Hindus and at the actual marriages 
but with the atlvancement of time their imjxu'tnnce is deelining. 
Their role during the birth and death of a man is still somewhat 
important. In sonio of the villages H.ijanis still pi-'ctise a rude 
form of 'luscientifio surgery. Several of thtm now Mork in liair- 
flutting saloons and sonm of them even owii such saloons. Their 
women supplement the income of the family by nail dressing and 
anointing the foot of tho females of other cast es and communiiieK 
with Alta (dye). 

In big towns like Darbhanga, Lalieria.sarai, Samastipnr and 
Madhubani they have a union <»f their own whnii has tixi d the 
charge.s on shaving, hair-euttin^, etc. They al.-o do not work on 
particular days. Tho incidence of literacy luiiong them appears to 
bo Very low but a few of them win* are <slucahsl havi* lakeu up 
other professions also. 

Ualalkhor. -They are included in tho flonstitiition under 
Scheduled Castes. ty profession they are sciunigefs. They rear 
pigs, hens, etc. They are evenly distributid thrmighoul the 
district. The incidence of literacy is h»w. Many of them have 
been migrating to largcsr cities for omi>loymeiit and find domestic 
work or job in the factories. 

Kajidu.—Hhoj are evenly distributed throughout the district. 
They are tho class who prepare parched rice, known as ^wa'. 
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WttrA/, oto. Another of their occupation is building of mud Trails. 

are also bricklayers, Tliggers and thatchers. The incidence of 
literacy is practically nil. 

Kewat and Mallah. — They belong to Backrrard Classes under 
the Constitution. They arc the boating and fishing, as Trell as 
agricultural castes but those engaged in the two former pursuits 
have a somewhat lower position in the social scale than the agricul- 
^ral class. They are mostly found on both the sides of the rivers 
Kamala, Balaii, Burhi Gandak, etc. The incidence of literacy among 
them is very low. 

Kumhar. — In almost all the villages and towns this caste is 
found. They are originally potters and prepare earthenwares, 
tiles, etc. Some of them are also good cultivators. The incidence 
of literacy among them is very low. 

Mali (Malakar). —They have been classified os Backward 
Closes under the Constitution. Previously they were employed 
as inooulators but now their importance as such is on the wane. 
They are gardeners and sell flowers and garlands, etc. They also 
prepare flower-ornaments (maur) daring the marriage ceremony. 
With the decline in the ecoiioniic incidence their work as malalcars 
has had a decline. 

Musdhar. — They are a notified Scheduled Caste and their 
number in the district is not insignificant. Essentially most 
of them are without Linds and lead a precarious existence. They 
keep pigs, hens and cocks. They arc very eclectic in their food and 
relish r.at3 and snails. Attempts are being made to educate 
them. 

Drinking and gambling are their common recreation. Child 
marriage, widow marriage, and divorce are common among them. 
They arc agricultural labonn rs and so r*' of them sell pxirain 
kti pafta ((lotus leaf) in the markets whici' is used in the shops 
as plate. 

Past. —They have been included in the Constitution under 
Scheduled Ca.stos and their chief occupation is the sale of the 
fermented juice of the khajur aijd tal trees. Tliey are phj'sically 
strong and can work hard. A few of them are agricultural 
labourers and good cultivators. The incidence of literacy among 
them is very low. They are scattered throughout the di.strict. 

Rtthidaa. — Usually colled Chamars, they ore by occupation 
makers of footwear, cultivator'' or labourers. TLey are a notified 
Scheduled Caste. Still in some villages they have the right to the 
hides of the dead livestock. In the past they were often suspected 
of poisoning of cattle. . They make and supply shoes, whipthongs, 
drumheads, etc. The services of the womenfolk {chamain) are 
firequently requisitioned as midwife although they are untrained 
and follow crude methods. Some of the males are getting employment 
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in the railways and dther plaoes. pard working and si^p ©* 
minded, they are now quite progressive in spite ol poor incidence 
of literacy and if given opportunity they could equal any otner 
community. 

Tanti (Tatwa ). — ^The tantis (Hindu weavers) are in the list of 
the Backward Classes and they are scattered throughout the 
district. Essentially weavers, some of them have cultivation also. 
There has been a great demand for haudloom cloth and the 
Tantis are quite busy. They are now organising themselves into 
professional guilds. The State Government have taken steps 
to market their excellent produce both inside and outside the 
country. 

Mualims. — ^i^mong the Muslima wo find Mughals, Pathans, 
Sayyeds, Sheikhs and others.’ Besides those four well-known 
classes the following sections are also found in tiio district i Bakkho 
(nomads), Dhuniya (ootton-oarder), Dhoi>i (washerhien), Darzi 
(tailor). Fakir (beggars), Ansari and Momiu (weavers), Kajaratia 
(wrestlers), Kasai (butcher), Nalband (farrier), Paniaria (singer), 
Rangrez (dyers) and several others. 

Religion . — main religious of the district are Hinduism and 
Isla'n. The details of both the religious groups have boon discussed 
elsewhere. 

Besides these two major, there are menibers of smaller i-reeds 
like Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj etc,, but the activities are not 
very prominent now in the distriel. The followers of lhes<‘ creeds 
are very few in the district. So far tho Kabir I’anthis are con- 
cerned, they have been discus.scd elsewhere. 

A brio! luoiitiou <jf the Europvvvn Indigo i'l.n.t'rh ot Ibir'tih.inga 
district has to be made as this community ha‘- «'nlirel_\ do. lined. 
Throughout tho 19'h century and tdl the lir'^t two detatl''- ot ilio 
20th c'^ntury there wen* alarge nuralj**! of itidigf* f-n'tories through- 
out Nor+h Bihar and quite a f(‘w of them won* loe.ded ti. Dar- 
bhanga tlistriet. Francis Grand, the lir^t (’l(ill«*etor of 'lirbnt 
district had introduced more seienlifie nvthod for the eMr.iuion 
of indigo. A detailed account will Xo found in tin Dietiiet OafUetr 
^ OkamphTOi'n It may, however, be merit iorntl h<Te tbit tho 
mdigo planters were a hard-working lot ami lookt'd after ihoir 
own iuti'rests very carefully. They u.sually r.iii indigo faetorios 
based on largo consolidat€*d farms when* th<-\ gn'w fheit own 
crops. They had their vats and processf-d indigo e.ir©fully which 
had a good market abroad. Many of them became Zamindurs as 
well and used to put }ire8.sunt on tho ryots to eultivate indigo 
whether it would bo economic or not. Th‘* adminiatralion used 
to come to the help of th** indigo planters quite often aiid agrarian 
indigo troubles used to be jtiit down rather ruthliasly and usually 
in favour of the planters. The imligo platiters of North Bihar 
had their own association wliioh uas a \<ry powerful body and 
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g;riovancos, real or alle^d usod to bo falcon up to tho highest 
diygaitarios in tho administration. 

Tho indigo planters formed tho Mount od Volunteers Corps 
which had rondorod services in tho disturbances of 1857. Tho 
MountfMl Voliintoors Corps came to bo know’n as Soubah Bihar 
Mounted RlUos in 1882 and obtained Go vorament sanction for the 
name. Tlio first uiuform w<w8 a grey tunic, broe(*ijes and boots 
with a homlot and red plume. This regiment cornjihted muslly 
of the planters, the European a8''i‘'tant8 ajid a few European 
Zamindars or gonUemon-farmors. A largo number of tho meunbers 
came from Dirbhanga district. In 1884 the designation of the 
South Bilur Mourded Rifles w«is chang<‘d to the Bihar Light 
Horse. There used to be a regular Dvrbhaiiga troop and for >ome 
time there used to be one troop for North Dkrbhanga and aiioilicr 
for South DiiliKkiiga and Monghyr. Soni^ of the (‘arlh*st ])!anters 
who were assacivtoi with Iho Bihar Moinited Corps \v< re M.M.Gale 
(1881), LJ. Orowilv, W.S. Mi.ek<nr.ie, H.R.G. Crookshank (1888), 
William Fr<wliok Needham (1891^) <‘tc. The Bihar Light Horse 
had faded away on the 141h August 1947. 

A ii» tun*’* t li'H'e u-.ed to b^ an indig) faelory and its out- 
works vlniist. wiihin evi^ry 10 miles of Darbhanga distiict. The 
]>Uiiters used to mdniain the rouN in a furly good Oimdition so 
that tho carts with the indigo could reach the inarkot place. Thero 
used to bo fro<pi(Uit social meets vvhert‘ tlie planters and their 
wives frim various concerns would moot. That was another 
roa'^on why the rouls wen* kept in gi)od order so that th'-ir 
carnages couhl move easily. The pHntt*rs also introduced rubber- 
tyred biillockcart use of bettt^r iaanun\ more scientific piiriciples 
for cul ivdioii, etc , and t hey were al^o nankt^rs to tledr cultiVciturs. 

Till" Dulsing Serai Indigo Factory was built by Mr. Tean' in 
179 4. Tlv^re were sever.il outworks at Tubci, Gobindpon', Shahpore 
Kamlah, etc. In 1S98 when there was a <lepr<'Ssion in the indigo 
market (*aused by th(» introiluction of tin* synthetic dye, Covenir}% 
the miT\ag<u of thf DnUittg S<‘rai Fwetory startt‘d agricuhunl and 
manuring expt^rnnenls which won>*ap])rt*ciat<'d by the Gorernment 
And it'sulted in liis a^ipoiutmeut to tlie nianvgcmtMit of lh«' new 
Fusa Vgneulturil 0<illege the first stoa<‘ of which w.ts I iid by 
Lord t>irzon in 1905. Coventry vrrant*-d for one Mr. Biih'y to 
be sent to Java ti^i study the indigo industry in that country. 
Mr. B viloy roturiK'd with tho Tava process an<l Java indigo 81*1^1. 
The Javt pnci'ss w.vs tried in ihe Dulsing Serai Concern but WiVS 
not a siiocf^ss, Tho merit a of the Java plant were recognised, 
but it was (lilTicult to got tho seed to germinate owing to the 
hard husk -shell. Later good n^sulis wre obtained in 1903 by 
saorifiedng tho outer coat and *1110 difficulty was ovorcoim^ A 
maohino was designed and made by M/s Arthur Butler and Gunpany 
of MuzafFarpiir to do this proco.ssing. 
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Gongowlift, Doulutpore. Allumporo wew ^ 

big factory was at Hatti-Ousti origiti^y bolongxng <.arri^ 

Indigo Company. Tradifion maul ions that iThcelH 

from this factory on hundreds of donkeys and ihe 
were worked hv olophants. Tho indigo faotoiy at 
built b.T John Anderson and came to Charles Omiux in ' 

Baghaurii and Karian w.^re tho offshoots of 
Sir Charles Oman, ominont hNfori.m and 
of l>arliamont was born in this amai.i 1860 His ‘oe 
at Karian, a small factorj' through Bldrcd David j”* 

cousin of Sir Charles Oman. Charlw Oman was .loted in 
colour. Ho had bought Hiili{.oro and Motipur ami 
have started indigo in a small way. Falling into bad . 

sold out of imligo and ndirod to Cheltenham when=. he died. KAVIftO 
Kothi was suW out in 4o. 


Bowarrtih inJigo iVtory WiIH established in 1J93 ami was 
a flourishing conroni. This factory has been meni loiied lu Hunter s 
book as ouo of tho oh*6'^t iuuigo tactoiies in Tirhiil. ^yiotlurola 
indigo factory was at IIurjsing}>ort* in Saniiistipur subdiviMon tho 
last European planter of which was Mr. Parr, who had t uriiod 
into a goutleniaridarnier and sold the coiioern and went baok to 
Bnglaud in lUiS. Hurdugi>oro concern an<l its bungalow wen^tho 
last remnants of what these planters wert>. Tho htett>rics at lllmas- 
nuggur and Jeot waiTore wore built by Notd and (kmipaiiy. Dalrj'inplo 
Hay of Joc'twaq>()n) oonoern coritiuued as a gentliminn-faiiTicr 
Iwfore ho sold tlio concern, BvVchuur factory was established in 
1847 as a part of the Pandaul ooiicern. An old maroiger sud 
to have imported Erigli^h ^tock into the country and let all tho 
bull calves loov' as Brahmiui bull'' and thus the class oi cow and 
bullock improved. 


Sotno of the in ligo concerns were by turn saltpetre factor^’ and 
sugar coaoeriis. After ijidigo was given up all of them <‘aine to 
bo growing sugarcanes. Klian Mirzaporo or Mhow was originally 
a largo saltpetre factory belonging to James Wilson. Koine of 
the other fa<‘torios were Kurhnrn, Kuruowl and Mea (’hupra* 
Mea Chupra was biult by Sir W. B. Hudson and the Hon*blo 
Francis Byng in 1883. , 

Miktapore factory was originally an outwork of Jefd waqiore. 
Another outwork built by Arthur Butler and Company as an 
adjunct to Moktapore was at Kaliariiiore. M/s. O. Swaine and 
Lethbridge bought the Ottur oonoern from M/s Gillanders Arbuthnoi 
and Campany in th ) seventies. Ottur w?v8 m existeniH' at tho 
beginning of 1800. This factory ust^d to build a vary at tractive 
tOfZM for tho Muslim ryots. Sliahporo factory w#vs ^uilt in 1790 
by Josooh Pinch and raombers of tho Finch family had spn^ad 
to cliffbrorit parts of North Bihar. 

mndm Wilson^s ‘‘History *of Bo^a^’^ “Indigo Paotorios'^ 
Tirhoot and its inhabitants of tho past*^ and “Hominisconcos of 
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■ra * ’ publtehod in 1904 givo an excellent account of tbese 
- Planters. It i» true that the planters made a good deal 

fiSii o°****'l • thoiQBolveB but ii cannot be denied that they also 
aiu a certain amount of good to the countryside by takuig intereht 
frwilr cultivation, raanun*, cat(l<‘, etc. They also 

ooiilfl**» ? interoat in sports and quite a large number of them 
Dls.tit.Aru ! benevolent dospotK. It is when the indigo 

^Mi-ui. **^*^^“ loaving the eoneems to the liandK of the young 
wtiAts**** ^ 1 **^ -dmlag that a lot of troubhs »tarted every- 

th« I • tr«>atmout they always rtceived in the hands of 

.. till quit«' late was also one ol the rt^asons -whv 

Poswbly oppress the tenantry. The hi.-torj- ot the 
indigo planters will be found in the revised 
hnr« of Ohamparan an<l the stoiyneed not b(* reiterated 

atriLi', t *u t»f the sjnithetic dye, Gandhiji’a campaign 

* o ^indigo planters for their excess, gro^v'th of niats- 
. the timo-spirit wen some of the n'asonsvthy the 

tisr Phvutors had to pack up. Many of them lingered as gentlenn n- 
Doirt continued taking in»<tn‘sts in clubs, sports like 

nu hunting, racing, «tc. Some of their descendants took 

hrms ill Calcutta, Kanpur or other plaw-s, collieries, 

uuw practically no renmants ot this 
community m Darbhanga distiiit. 


lisLiaiot^s Bblisfs 

Th*' piyiAo of tho flistrict .%rv mostly but tho Muslims 

orni an important minority, Tbcn* art^ only two BuddlustsS in 

moiitionrd in tho Dihtrut Ocmw HtWidbook 
** ‘trbhanga, 1951 , p. 113. Tho vory h*\v Jains in tho di^tnct 
4 i luigrauta mosLl\ for butii . sh purpi»Soi5. of 

ino aix) now arrivals. Tho Christ 101 community ib voiy 

ma but forms a distinct ftroup. Sumo decades back \\as 

sinall but romarkablj' active Brahmo ootnmuiiity who pioiu**'rt"d 
many social movmuonts. The thloso]>hisll^ andthVArjM Sannij sts 
luivo also thoir great hold on the int<dloetual classes. 

RiUgious belief of the Ilindfhs. — The JlimluN an' divided into 
sovoral stjcts. There arc Shiktas, iShaivas a.i.t Vaishnavas, Shfiktas 
worship Moth(»r Ooddoss in her various forirs, namolv, Durga, Kali, 
olc. Shaivas worship Shiva, Mahivd<‘\ ^ eiihHis eonsori ParAati 
or Oi»uri, Vaishnavas are devotees of Vishnu or His manifest at Lons 
in Kama and Krishna, Be^d ^ this triad, i.e., Shakti, Shiva and 
Vishnu, Ganosha and Sury«i (Sun Qod) am daii\ w''orship]>cd. Tho 
five cofistiiuto the Panchadev(Ma of tho Hmdu daily worship. 

The Hindus of the area have no difficulty in worshipping mure 
than one d^uty at a time. The worship of more than one deity 
IS not only tolerate I but is tacitly onjoiiiod on a Hmdu, Even 
this number w not exclusive. All other deities must be assumed 
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worahip, Iimigc. wdi-ahip 
? majority of tho Hindus particularly on 
monilT follow tho creed of minism. Vodlnlic 

The am>JiS!^+^" oatholic vicw of Godhead. 

vJhhIh^h'.‘*^‘^QK «« ViHlas, Yoga 

In Sj Bhagwat Goeta, Kamayana, Mahabharala, etc. 

bLS f portions of lhe.so books are recited. 1’hose 

manv 1^1?' tho aouroo of in.spiralion arwl a .spiritual bbs.-^ to 
(6Aai/,M). TJiroo me<li!M.val saints, viz.. Kubir. 
infill ..i>****^ Tuls; bw of the we.sforn proviiu'o.s have had prolomid 
Jho the people. Kabtr has Jk-cu dear to members of 

ImJrof T Dirndhs. Khatwe-s -to. He wa. the 

- 1 . _ ^ of jx'aco ,1)1(1 lovo and broufyhl i n .a irvt^txi nt^itxr 


in '0.I11C0T pariieularly those who .ire liackv^ard 

Brahma/ils '/V’ 'l<-7olion. Sur and Tnl.i were 

Their ideas /'***“*'^ *'! S*J’U«krif languages aiid liter.it me. 

That r leri s'* of Indian tradit, on and . . Iture. 

1.™^;“"™,;^^;"" “ t'To.mdir.g ta 

more by his sidrit then hv his««rd 
JPa6tV®aS»r^If-ill^*' modes of their singing ]>revahiii' among 1 he 

fhe S h ‘td^ ’ypi‘>‘l ofMitlnla.^ (>„ 

than bv snirir^'wr^r 

AabtrpaHthiv sing their ninimta in tJ.e 
Tulsi 1 *•* Aumdnuni, admirers of Httr juid 

Tulsilas^ ff""" iirajhha.ha ami Auad f 

of \fahlr!- •'* Viclya],ati, who graced the i-oiirt 

As^ writlr <**'» mo.st celchratetl poet of the an a 
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India. * His songs aro so popular t iiat every one can recite a few 
lines of his poems and songs. Vidyapati had widely influenced 
Chandidas, an immortal poet of Bengal. 

D I ring the later half of the niiietr*eii(h eentiiry the popularity 
of Rama (Jharita Manas in Mithila inspired ihe Muthil Brahniana 
poot (Jhauni. JU.\ (the court poet of Mihariji L.iksUm.*shwar Snigh 
of Darbliiinga llaj) to write his llitnayana in the liliithili langaagi*. 
Clunna’s Raraayana is very ])opulai \ ge)iera*ion Ivti-r it inspired 
allot ht'r Miithil poot Lall Bas, a Kiyistha, to write lus Rarn.ijana, 
as good as Ohanna’s. L ill’s riam.i.van.i has not had time to make 
its appe.il felt. About the end of i h. ninetienth eenturi n was 
oxpicfed lhat CFianria’s I{..imayan i would < < lipso Tubi’s Rama 
Charll Manas and lus pttdas woultl ]»ush out Sur’^. Tulsnlasa's 
Raimiyana, however, remained wheio it w.is as tin* Maithil po< ts 
Ohi.in.t, Ld4 or any other Muthil pi t ot devotion has 
billed to eelipse Kabii, Sur or Tul'i in Dirhhangi. 

N>,w rtligious leaders and mimm>nts —Tie Vidantu catlwilifiiy 
of III ''iism, however, has not Iv en able to prevent niruiwnt's 
ol outl )ok uid bigotry from d ‘grading the social life of the ople. 
Rigidity ol c fcst<‘ rtdes and Jealousj’ of new elements rising into 
viitiK s .ind reputation arc itsevide'ni ■> 

There li iVo b*en some religi.jus n form movements in the last 
siui' years Le,i,ders have not lieeii conspicuous. The mov* meiits 
have hieii either a part ol the p»>lilical struggle ox appear to Imre 
been sponsoied by meu of iv^ragi .vbili^ies In the tlurtus 
a w'.vve of noii-violeiit sentiment pis.st‘d thiongh the area .lud kfr 
a larg • number ol lower elis^ peofdo vegel , an. These had Ixea 
living largi ly on fishing and hunting Tli ean hcpiakf ol 19.14 
brought about a largo-se.ile misery in the belt. Since human 
onorgy filled to bring in sulfieient relief, | -‘ople lookeil to siiptr- 
nat ural power for succour. It was significant that the new nievt- 
ment for non-injury to living beings did not origm.ilt wnh any 
member of the higher easto or wish ot any learned person. PuNitioii 
or le-irnirig failed to keep the 8uffi.ving people under its leadership. 
Those whoso ocoiiomy was comfortable were u.ituralh conseivaihe 
but tho jioor and low liad no stake in the pxsi. Thej'’ readily 
wont in for another mode of living to pi event a recurrenei' of 
tho natural calamity that had overtaken them. A large number 
of Kowats, Dhaiiuks, Ohaiuai Diisadlis, Gonrhis (it.illaha.s), 
Musahars and others gavo up eating fish or moat, put on Kajithi 
(Tulsimala) round tho neck {Kaniha as mark of non-injurj' 
to animals and devotion to Vishnu) Many of them, of conrsn^ 
lator roturiiod to tho old diet which included fish amj meal. The 
failure of their vegetarianism waif not entirelv duo to weakness in 
faith. Thoir pomrty was largi'ly ri'sponsiblo for their return to 
tho old food. 
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Tho idoa buhiml the moremoot to non-injury to life was not 
n«w It w'** a8 old AS Jainistu or Bmidhisin wrhioh flourished in 
this'ftroa m tho sixtb century B.C. Jainism and Buddhism thom- 
solwH wore largely inspired by tho Vedanta which uphidd unity 
of life and sympathy with all beings as oswmeo of good living. 
Reform movoments which immodiately followed Jainism and 
Buddhism were all under tho spell of the two great teachers of 
non-violence Jaina and Buddha. Ahima which only made its 
appearance in the lat<‘r Vetla came to bo the basis of Jainism 
ami Buddhism and formed an impori ant part oven in tho later 
Veda, i.o., Hindu roliguui. No Hindu, thorofoni, could think of 
roiocting tho new demand for an extension of non-violence. Tho 
new movoraeiit was rocoivcil without prejudice by tho members 
of the upper castes. 

The influence of the Brahmo Samaj founded Qu monotluism 
bv Itaja Ram Mohnn Roy was felt in the l9th ceniurj* when 
Keshab Chandra Sen, a Brahmo preacher and saint visit <><1 l><ir»>haiiga 
and other puts of Bihar A branch of the Brahmo Samaj was 
started at Darbhauga. Tho School of Thet>sopKis>t s hax als«i its 
profound influence and a number of centres are in exist enec. 
In our own davs Gatidhiji became almost a (lorl xo tho nusophisti- 
cato<l and Qandhihaba'i infliieuce h.is almoat a roligioiiH fervour. 

llligious bdi>’fs of the Mitelinis. — Moni-m is the cardinal principle 
of Islam and a devout Musalman has no other God but Allah 
and his Baaul or messenger, the Prophet Mohammad. But a. sort 
of saint worshi]* or Pir worship has Ix^como a common le.it ure. 
A Pir's tomb often Iweomes a pilgrimage. In Darbhanga district 
there are several Pir IJargahs, .such a.s, the Maznr or ishrine of 
Maulana Samwkindi and Bhikha Bhah Sailfuii on the western 
bank of Dighi tank <tf muhnlla Mif>ser Tola, town D.irhhang'v, 
shrine of Ashiq Baba and one other on the oa8t<»rn and the north- 
west bank of Mirza Khan tank respectively. Then' .are a nnmber 
of Dargahn, namely, Rosera Dnrgah at Rosora, Dargahni Maiihupur, 
Matna Rohika D'trgah at village Maina, liohika at P. S. B.ahera, 
locally visited on the occasion of annual Ura ceremony. The devout 
M’wlimKS keep awake for the ^Wiole night and after tho recital of 
the tnaxilood, the chadar or sheet by which the tomh tir tmzar 
is covered is changed. At the occ.asim of annual Ura, thous.ands 
of people congregate and pay their homage to the .shrine. On 
these occasions big ivi/waro organised in which QwnU programratb 
©tc., are performed with great pomp an«i grandeur. Besides these, 
there are a numb<*r of maajida or mo.squos such as .fama ma^id 
at Qila ghat tit is said to have boon limit by Kmperor Shah 
.Jahan), two other .Jama mosques (one at mohalta Bakergauj, 
Laheriasarai town and tho other at Katki bazttr, Darthanga town), 
and there are a number of other small mosques scattered through- 
out the district. There is a separate Jama maejidtoT tho WalMbi 
sect of Muslims at moKalla Emambari, Lahoriasarai. Another 
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important mosque ia known as Jhagaraua masjid in the heart of 
tho Darbhanga Raj compound. The name itself indicates there 
was some quarnd. The importance of this mosque is that there 
wag a big dispute botw<M«i tho Muslim population of the town and 
Maharaja of Darbhaiiga, say some so ventj’-five years back and the 
name recalls that episode. 

Manners and Customs 

The influence of western education and the impact of modern 
conooi>ts about social equality and justice, individual freedom and 
the place of religion in life have brought about in the coiurse of 
tho last half a century a series, of remarkable changes in the 
customs, manners, beliefs and the general sense of values in Indian 
society. The pace of change lias been further accelerated and its 
direction crystallized by the operation of the new economic forces 
which as a result of the iutroduetion of mechanical power have 
revolutionized the methods of production, given rise to large 
concentrations of population in urban a^jsas and by the very 
nature of the conditions of work created by them helped in cutting 
across that social isolation which a caste system based purely on 
birth had imposed in the. rigidly separated innumerable communal 
groups of which Indian society is made. Ah in every other sphere 
ot life so also in social and religious matters, this district has also 
como out of a moro or loss static spell. This pace has, however, 
boon slower in this district because of tho traditional aristocracy 
of the Maitliils who had been able to keep tho district in a sort 
of cultural isolation to a great extent. This is the reason why the 
( 'hristian missions have not been able * > go ahead in this 
district as they have doiio in some other *.ricts. TheMaharaja- 
dhiraj is still regarded with a certain amount of religious feivour 
as the ‘Mithila Naresh’ and is looked up to for all social and 
religious matters of the Maithils. Naturally, the hold of the tradi- 
tional customs and religious obligations is yet far too deep. 

The major part of tho oustotq^ of the Hindus consists of ritua- 
listic practices related to various ceremonies known as Satmkarae 
(sacraments), ^'^oso ceromouies which principally consist of purifying 
rites are couduotod under the diieoUoi >• according to orthodox 
practice, of a Brahmaoa priest. Regarding the exact number of 
these aamakaraa there is a gre*'t divergence of views among tho 
smriti writers. According to some, sixteen samskarcM as they are 
nitya (usual) must be performed, and the rest twenty-four as they 
are natmUiika (special) ones are loft to choice. Thoy are observed 
by almost all oastos above those that were traditionally considered 
to be tho lowest. The chief oil these customary rituals are those 
at birth, thread-girding, marriage, pregnancy and death. These 
samakaraa finu their hold with regard to the Brahmaiuie of the 
village which may be oonsidoied ^x>d for tho whole of the district 
of Darbhanga. 
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Tho prosj^cb of a cliild birth is watched with anxiety and 
eagerness by tho family and in her first pregnancy the young wife 
is troateil with great care and tendomosa both at her parent's 
and at her husband’s. Her desires are believed to foreshadow and 
influence tlie characteristics and sex of the child. 8he has 
to observe a number of taliuos. Birth-marks and congenital defects 
in tho child are often ascribed to the neglect ot tho longings and 
tho non-observance of taboos. Because of hor delicate condition 
she is considered particularly open to attacks of ovil spirits and 
follow'ing tho curnuit folklore slie complies with a numbiir of do’s 
and don’t 8. The grhyasutns prescribed for the benefit of thex*i^gi^<^nt 
woman a number of ob8or\'ano«,‘8 of magico-religious nature and 
believers in tho efficacy of vodic aamskaras follow them to a varying 
extent. 

For her first confinement the v'ouug wife generally goes to her 
parent’s house. At the inception of labour iiain she takes to tho 
lying in a room wliicb has been swept clean and kojit warm, 
dim-lighted and free from diaugbt. A midwife (a chamain in 
rural aroa.s and a trained nurse or dai in iiriian areas) generally 
knoAvn to tlie family and engaged beforehand is callcil in and 
she attends the girl from then onv\ar<ls for ten or more days. 

After delivery, the ]>osition of the woman is not <• hanged for 
some time. After a while (he midwife tit»8 the child’s umhilii'iil 
cord with a cotton thread, a few inches away from naxel and cuts 
it with a knife. In past dajs she used to touch with aslies the 
spot where tho navel cord was cut and rub the mother and child 
with turmeric and oil but now tho ashes are not used and instead 
boric powder, etc. is uhe<l. Both tho child and tho mother aro 
then bathed in hot «atbr, and tho child is wraitix'd up, 'J'lio 
after-birth is put in an earthen pot with a piee, a little turmeric 
and vermilion and buried in a liole in the mother’s room l»ut this 
system is now changing in the rural an^as and it has completely 
gone out in urlian areas. Tho mother is given butter, liot milk, 
etc., and tho clxild is gi\en a fow droi® of castor oil and honey. 
She with her child beside her, is laul on tho cot under which 
a small firo of live coal is set. iS'ear (he dtsir of the room 
an earthen pot of sacred water, some utensils made of iron either a 
knife or a sword and a thorny plantar© set. That no ovil sjurit 
may com© in with them, all visitM>rs siirinklo a fow drojis of sacrod 
water on their foot before entering the room. 'J’he preumti (tho 
mother) for some days is on sjiecial diet such as fried Makhana, 
battiaaka hedwa, fine nee, butter, pepper, honey and warm wati^r 
for a fow days till she reverts to her normal diet. For a few 
days both the child and tlie mother are treated as impure. On 
the third or fourth day both aro bathed in hot wat«r in which 
n»m leaves alro boiled. On tho 4;hird and fourth days, beyond 
bathing the mother in hot water, no ceremony takes place. 

As soon as a child is born, Janma kalik utaarga is performed by 
tho father and in cose father is absent or dead it is performed by 
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any pf the nearest male relatives. Acceding to the means the 
Utaargakarta pays a dakshina minimum Ixdiig Ks. l.t> nP. to the 
Brahmana priest. The utaargakarta has to bathe soon after the 
janmakalik utaarga ceremony is over. 

As a rule all rural or urban communities are particular about 
tlie sixth day worship known as chhathi ceremony. This function 
is generally jierformed during the night of the sixth day. People 
believe tliat the sixth day is full of danger to the new bom 
child. They share the common belief that convulsive seizures and 
most other forms of disease are the work of spirits. They think 
that only by worsliixiping tiaaihidtvi can the child be saved from 
the attacks of evil sjurits. On the sixth daj friends and relations 
are asked to dine at the house. 

On the ninth day a {nanabhaiya) is jierformed in the 

evening and during that c^irernony other children of the ago up to 
eight to nine j'oars Ixat a thali of kanaa wit h the help of a small 
woollen stick and go near the child in mother's lap and sjM-ak 
out in the oars of the child “nanabhaiya nanabhaiya jhat, bachcha 
jarwh. ‘ ;>arat'' Then coins, small-shells and fricKl paddy (dkan 
kalau'a) are mixed and thrown up into the air and collected by the 
children. Yellow garments are worn by both tho mother and the 
child on the sixth or ehhathi day and nintli day. 

On the cle\enth or twelfth day namakaran tanakar ceremony 
lakes jilaro. It is generally performwi in the evening. Women 
friends are asked to iho house, musicians iiUy, the child is cradled 
and tho naming ceremony is colebrattHl. The fcarwortdA (piening 
of tho ear-lolH‘s) eoremnny may take place < he same morning or 
may be postponed to the sixth or t wolflh mon*l . 

Both the karnavedk and ckudakarna or mvndan (tlio lirst 
cutting of tho hair on the child’s head) ceremony has a place in 
tho Hindu Sanakaraa and they generally take jdaee in tho tifth 
year in this district. Kantavtdh ceremony is strictly followed 
among tho Maithil Brahmaniis of the district but to oilier Hindu 
castes and communities, this cen>moiiy is not essential. For khari 
or akahar arambha tho same ago is prescrilH'd as for karnai'ulh 
or mundan. 

Tho thread girding ceremony is pri'scrilnHl for all Hindus claim- 
ing a place in tho first three varnas (caste groupid- In essence it 
is a nto initiating a boy to hrahmacharyaahiama (stage of 
studenthood). 

A kumara (boy) undergoes the upanayan or thread -girding at 
the age of eight or after eiglith, eleventh and twelfth jears from 
birth being considered the pro]ior»time for tho ceremony. In tlio 
disiiiot of Oarbhanga, this coromoiiy is performed at the age of 

26 Rev.— 7 
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twelve. The muhurta (proper time) for thread-girding ooourg in 
the five months of Magha, Phalgnha, Chaitra, Vai^akh and 
Jyestha. In any one of these months the astrologer ehooHOs 
a lucky day, i^aying special attention to the month in which, the 
constellation under which, and tho hour of the day at which, the 
boy was born. In a rich family this ceremony is celebrated with 
great pomp. 

Preparations begin a few days before tho thread-girding day. 
Drummers and pipers are engaged. The house is oloane<l and 
whitewashed. A hootii is raised in front of the house, and its 
posts are ornamented with plantain trees, mango twigs and flowers. 
On the westorn side of tho booth an altar is raised facing oust. 
Invitation lette.-s marked with red mark (rodt) are sent to friends 
and kin8pef)plo. A day (*r two before the thread-girding, an 
akshat (invitation processing) consisting of tho boy’s parents and 
the fa inily prk'st, first visit the hical temple of (Janapati and 
perform the Ganapati puja and pray to the god to Ikj present at 
tho ceremony with his two consorts Ridhi ami Siddhi; they then 
go to the houses of select rohitives and friends to give thorn 
personal invitation. 

As the lucky moment draws near on tho lucky day, tho friends 
and kiuspoople asked to tho ceremony imHit ut the hoiisi* and taki' 
their seats in tho booth. The father .sits on a pidha placed on 
the mil with his face to tho east, while tho boy staieis before 
him facing west and the priests hold hotweeu thuui a curt.iui 
marked w'lth a vormilion av'a^lika llueky cross). The boy’s sist-iir 
Stands behind the boy with a lighted lamp and a cocoanuf. in 
her hands. The priests recite tho mawjlastakan (lucky versos) ami 
guests throw alcahla (ritfe mixed with rodi) at tho boy and his 
father. At the proper niuhurta (lucky mfimeiit), tho priests stop 
chanting, the musicians redouble their noise, the curtain is pullod 
to the north and the boy lays his head on liis father’s feet. I'hc 
father blesses him and seats him on his right. Fan, pt^rfume and 
rosewater are distributed among the guests who then withdraw, 
usually receiving a present of a oocoanut each, it is now getting 
Qustomary for the guests to make some present to the boy on 
this oooaaion. 

The upanayan ritual now begins. The priest and utherBrahmanas 
throw akshata over the boy’s head and seat him on a pidha (a 
flat wooden seat) to the father’s right. An earthen altar is traced 
in front of the lathe., blades of sacred grass {dubbhi) are spread 
over it and a hona (sacrilioial fire) is kindled on it.. The priest 
davb$ a cotton string in oil and turmeric, ties it round the boy's 
waist and gives him a langoti (loin-cloth) to wear. Be then rolls 
a yellow shojrt waist-oloth, round his waist and a while one round 
Ms shoulders. Another string dkubed with oil and lurmerioand 
a bit of deer skin passed into it, is hung on the left shoulder of 
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the boy iu the manner of *a aacred thread. (^Seringa of {^e, 
aeaamum, and aeven hinds of aacred fuel sticks are made to the 
aamifioial fire. The boy is made to pass between the saorifioial 
fire and hia father, aip three ackamanou and repeat texts. iBe 
then goes back between the &e and his father and takes hia seat. 

The boy now with folded hands approaches the acharya 
(Preceptor-priest) and makes a request to initiate him into brahma- 
eharyashrama (stage of studenthood). The axharya grants his 
request, hands over to him a consecrated (sacred thread) 

and a ^nda of palaa and gives him general instructions as to how 
to acquire knowledge. The acharya then takes the boy out 
to 800 the sun and makes him repeat his prayer to the sun. 

The principal sacrifice of the ceremony is then gone through. 
The acharya makes four offerings of sacred fuel sticks and then the 
boy makes an •offering of one sacred fuel stick and then wipes eO 
his face thrice with words porporting, “I annoint myself with 
lustre and may Agni (Fire God) and Jndra (Rain God) bestow on 
me insight, offspring and vigour”. I'he acharya concludes the 
sacrific.' with the tmal oblations, and sprinkles sacred water over 
the head of the boy and towards all directions. The acharya and 
the boy both then stand and offer prayer to yajnadevatn (sacrificial 
god). The boy bonds his knees, embraces the teacher’s feet and 
requests him to recite the Oayatri (sacred Aorse). The acharya 
then recites pada (syllable) by jpoaa the Oayatri verse and makes 
the boy repeat it syllable by syllable. The acharya then advises 
the student how to behave in his career of studentship, and tells 
him of the rules and observances to bo followed by a brahmachari 
(student). 

Money presents are made to the priests, ‘ ho then bless the 
^’student” and the father. 

In the evening the bhikaavala (begging ^yrocossion of relativiw 
and friends) goes to the temple of Ganapati with music and firework, 
©to. The boy who is attended by his priest bows before the god 
and the procession letums home. The boy is then seated near 
the altar, the priest sits near him, aod places a bamboo basket or 
a 9 up (winnowiiig fan) before him. The mother of the boy comes and 
stands before him near the altar. The boy says to her in Sanskrit, 
**‘Bhav(iti bhikaam dehi (Lady, give me alms) , emd holds the bamboo 
basket before her. The mother blesses him and p;>ts sweet-balls, 
rice, etc., into the basket. Other ''arriod women follow the boy 
repeating the same words to each. The contents of the bamboo 
basket go to the priest who gives part of the sweetmeats to 
the boy and keeps the rest for himself. The last rite of the 
vfpanayaw ceremony is mcdha-jatian. A small square earthen 
n^ound is raised and a pahs branch planted in it. The boy pours 
water round the plant, prays Medha, the goddess of mind, to give 
him knowledge and wealth. 
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The upanayana ceremony often need to last for as many aa 
four d&ys in olden times. Now, however, it is generally onlyli a 
one day affair. The thread girding ceremony is generally followed 
now among the Brahmanas and a few other castes like Rajput, 
Bhumihars, etc. It is now not restricted for all castes and 
communities excepting the Brahamanas. 


After upanayana ceremony there is a Samavariana (return) 
ceremony. This ceremony makes the boy | return the 
grihastaahrama (householder), i.e., now the boy is allowed to marry 
and lead a life of a grihasta. 


So far the mamage is concerned, the details have been discussed 
earlier. 


Funerary customs 


Hindus generally cremate their dead. At the tinfe of death the 
dying man is normally brought outside the house if there is an 
angan (courtyard). The dying man is laid down on bare ground 
besmeared with cuwdung, water and kusha grass being spread 
beneath him. Then the body is besmeared with gopiehanrlan, 
garland of Rudrahsha beads and a tuln plant is hxorl near the 
head of the dying man whose head is kept always towards north, 
offerings are made. After the death, the dead body is carritsl by 
four persons and the deceased’s son has to go with the dead body 
with an earthen pot in his hands to the burning ghat. ’I'hen 
several minor rituals like a<ini sanskar, ponch kathia (all the fum'ral- 
bearers will throw five sticks from their oyer head to tl.e back and 
they will not look behind and will irroceed to another ghat to 
bathe) are strictly observed. The son or the person who performs 
the agni aanshir will undergo clean shaving of head and beard 
and moustaches. Ue wears the uttariya, i.e., white imtailored cloth 
till the Sradlui c«iremony. 


On the third day those who go tf> tlie burning ghat and tho.so 
whi» are related to the dead have to go for shaving of head. 
But this custom is prevalent only among the Krotriya llralimanas. 
The relatives of the dead gonprally go under this nte among the 
other castes on the dashnui karma ceremony which falls on the 
tenth day of the death. On the same day the fires of the pyre 
are extinguished and one ekodashta ceronvmy is performed. On 
the fourth day, if the deceased has a daughter, eleven Brahmanaa 
are fed. Till ten da^ s the karta,i.e., the person who performs the 
agni sanskar, has to offer dasgatrak pinda, i.e., all tlie ten parts 
of the body have to bo completed thereby. On the ninth day 
mustard oil with mustard cakes is used by the karta and his 
relatives {Day(ulas). Karta would take food known as hawikha 
prepared only in oow-jrAcr unsalted and offers arghyasana with 
food to the dead. On the tenth day the karta and his dayadas 
get their heads again clean shaved. 
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On'the eleventh day the <karta first goetf to the family deity’s 
(huladevata) place and puts five mutthis of urd (a kind of lentil) 
in a new earthen pot on a now hearth (chvlha) and on the 
deodhi (main door) he gives now white sari, etc., in the hands of 
the deceased’s wife. Then he goes to the nearby tank or river 
and performs fkadaaha sradha karma. Then ho feeds eleven 
Brahmanas at the tank or river ghats and returns to his 
residence. At his residence also he has to food the invited persons 
and Brahmanas. 

On the twelfth day fourteen ekodishtha ceremony is performed 
and ho breaks the uWiriya near the tank or river as the case may 
be. He comes back to his residence and performs dwadasha 
chumaon, i.e., as seem as ho enters the courtyard of his house the 
females begin to cry and an aripanh or alpana is prepared where 
the karta is to wear a yellow dhoti and a yellow dupatta. Ho is 
to sit on a pidha (a fiat wooden seat) and the females come to 
bless (aahisha) him. He goes to the kuladcvata’s place and offers 
his prayer and comes back to the courtyard. Meanwhile the 
anpanu is rubbed off so that the karta may not see to it on his 
retu'"n kul-idtvaia’a place. 

Two tyjM's of Sradha are jjorformod. One is Panchtidana and 
the other is Brihotsarga. In Panchadam Sradha, five things, namely, 
cow. bed with beddings, arcana i.e., different utensils, kanchan 
pvrkh, i.e., statue prepared of gold, umbrella and shoes are given as 
gift to the Brahmanas. Brihotsarga goes sidi' by side to the 
Panchndana but the difference is that a he-calf is branded with a 
h(*t iron rod by a Purnhit Mahapatra {Kanaka) and along with the 
brand d ho-c.alf, four other cah es are loft loose to become bulls. 

The above death rituals are prevalimt in almost all the Hindu 
castes and oommujuti(>s with slight differences in certain rites. 
But tiieso are strictly followed by the local B rahmanas especially 
the Srotriyas of tJie district. 

Iktbu-Castb Bblatioks 

A very detailed discussion has* been mentioned in the revised 
Didrict tJazsiteer of Bhagalpur. There is nothing exclusive in 
this tlistrict m regards mtor-oasto relations. The same pattern as 
in Bhagalpur may broadly bo said to exist here also. 

SOOIAI, A.IBB 

Property and Inheritance 

The Hindus arc governed by tjio Hindu Law in the matters of 
inheritance and Mohammadans by the Mohommadan Law. The 
property of a Hindu is never held in abeyance. It is the general 
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principle of the Hindi Law that pwperty devolves on the bom 
on the death of the father. According to Maun, the great ivw 
«Vef “to the nearest Sapinda the inheritance next belos^a . a 
Hindu aocruoa his right in the attcestrol property «oon M he 
is conceive.! but such right cannot be aoorncd m 
property of his father. There are two schools of Hindu Lav^ wya 
bhag and itfitakshara which govern diflforont sections of the Mind u*. 

The Hindu Women’s Rights to Property Act {XVIII of 1937 
amended by Xt of 1938) has iutroducfMl important changes m 
the law of 'succession. This provides the widows to have equal 
shares along with the sons and dead son’s wife also hai the same 
right ill case of separate property. Further in the case of a 
Milakshara joint family the widow takes the place of her husband. 


The position of women in this district along with the women 
elsewhere has substanrially changed since the passing of the Hindu 
Mirriage Act, 19/56 and Hindu Succession Act, 1966, and the 
daughter gets a share in her fath«*r’s property just as tht‘ son, 
provided her father does not debar her legally. So far as 
Muhammadans are concerned the father has the absolute right in the 
property and can debar any of the sons from inheritance. .Viuong 
Mohammadans the daughter has as good ulaim iii her father’s 
property as the .son and there is a fixed ratio of the rights of 
son and daughter and the other relatives. 


Family life- marriage and morals 

The idea of joint family system among the Hindus is rapidly 
liquidating oven in the villages. The shift of the inoro intelligent 
and educated section from the rural areas to the towns is ttdding 
to the liquidation of the joint family system in the rural areas. 
Family life is becoming more and more individualistic. Usually 
the br.moh of the family which cams more money slowly separates 
from the poorer branch. Family life in villages is disintegrating 
and educated persona as a class are shifting to towns. 

The previous idea of a Hindji marriage being more sacramental 
than contractual is on the wane. The orthodox restrictions of 
marriage alliance between particular relatives are, however, still 
basically followed. Contract marriages under Act III of 1874 are 
not unknown though not popular. The number of oivilmarriageSt 
inter-caste marriages an I iuter-Stato marriages in the district is 
ten, two and three (1991) respectively. These types of marriages 
have been accepted as a matter of course. Though the Qoveriunont 
of India has recently passed Anti-Dowry Act but still it ii prevalent 
in some form or other. In middle class families the marriage of 
a daughter has become a problem due to the heavy demand of 
dowry. Widow remarriage is not held to be abnotmal now. 
Working girls have no more difficulties to got married than others. 
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Bat it hoB got to be admitted that although theoretically women 
are held in high esteem, but thty are not given their proper 
position yet either in the rural or urban areas. Still economically 
women are dependent on their husbands, fathers or sons or others 
due to the social structure. Independent earning by women is 
still not oumnion. It is a fact that the women of the lower castes 
or the working girls are economically better off owing to their 
earning status. It is, unfortunately, this backwardnoss of the 
women as a class that is holding back a broa-dbased social up- 
grading. There are, however, distinct signs of a break and the 
Indian National Congress, Bharat Sewak Samaj, All-India Women’s 
Council, S<)oial Service Board and various other voluntary social 
serrices organisations are actively engaged in broadbasingthe social 
structure whore women will have ‘their full sliare. The Brahmo 
Samaj creed, a minority religion, at one time, had quite a few 
adherents at one time and sfune of the well-known Bralimo preachers 
used to visit Darbhanga and make prolonged stay. The contribution 
of the Brahmos towards brondbasing the society is not inconsiderable. 
The 8]>rcaxl of c<lucation among women in Darbhanga district has 
been .<t' <idv but not phenomenal. Only rct enllj' a Girl's Tutorial 
Ikdlege has been started in Darbhanga. Marital age has b<*en 
exf ended generally. 


Afarrioffe and the Panjikars 

The .Miithil Brahmanas may be categorised into four groups — 
Srotriyas, Yogya, Panjivadha and Jaiwar or Srotiyas and non- 
Srotriyas. Kven among the Srotnyas there are eight levtls. 
Their marriage system is the same but they differ in certain rituals. 

The Panji system and the Panjikars have a great influence on 
the social and religious life of the Muithils. It is said that during 
the reign of Maharaja Harisiinhadeva, last of the rwjaa of Mithda in 
the I4th eontury, an interesting case was brought tt> his court. 
A married female was held up for nnehastity and at first held to 
bo guilty. She appealed for a reconsideration of her case. The ease 
was re -oxamin<Hl and she wa.s foirtid innocent. This ease compelled 
the king to call a meeting of the Brahmanas of his kingdom. 
Wlieu the Brahmaaa.s a.ssemble<l in the king’s court, the king 
considered each and every Brahniana’s ethical bend and he evolved 
out the Panji system according to which a systematic genealogical 
table of every Maithil Brahmaiu family and of the Maithil Karan 
Kayasthas was recorded and a class of people known as Panjikarn 
(Chroniclers) had to maintain and continue tliis chronology. In 
fixation of marriage of a Maithil Brahmana, these Panjikars 
maintain a list of boys technically knoum as ^-dhikartnaia" . 
The relatives of bride’s side chose boys or bridegrooms from this 
very ‘ Aihikarmtla*. The Panjikars help them to give the rupee 
about tho eligibility of marriage between a boy and a girl. 
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There are altogether about 180 st<)oks or M alas Among Maithil 
Brahmanas but most of them are indotorminate. There are only 
36 stocks or Malas that are detornunnte or Vyavaathita and the 
bulk of the Maithil Brahmanas belong to one (»r tliQ other of these 
36 stocks. Each stock, however, has several branches. One stock 
of Kasyapa Qotra with the place of origin at Mandara even now 
a famous village some eight mths west of Kadhubani, has as many 
aa eighty-four different branche.<i. To indicate this, another place- 
name was added, of course a little later on, say during the years 
following the consolidation, which was tho naiueof Iho village where 
that branch h<wi its home at tho time of Pnnjt prabandha. Thus, 
a Maithil Brahm nia gives his nlentitication by two pla«'e-nauiee, 
tho first in its adjective fonn, is the name of the “jl/«?«”, the 
place of origin of the stock, and the second is tho nanu* of 
“Oratna" or “Dera'’ which is the place of habitation of the jiurti- 
oular branch to which he belongs. This is tho Paifji prabandha 
of tho consolidation of the gone»ih'gios. It w’as comjileted in the 
baka year 1248 some three years after Ifarisimh.ideva was defeated 
by M«)h.unmad Tughlaq and had to retire to Nepal. Still the 
Prabandha was called ifariaim/tndem KyrtvaAflm or the Ordination of 
Haribimhaduva because it was begun during his remn iindei his 
patronage by him . 


Originally each slock or “Main" hail its own Panji which 
mentioned not only the sons’ but also th.> daughters’ nanies wuth 
names of thou* children. liut gradually wlien }»(tpulntioii w'eni on 
increasing and these Panjis became volummoua, it In came almost 

‘Sv!‘nf t'> kts-p all the a. i.c, the 

Panjta <ff all the Mulas in tho'-aine form m wdiich thev were 

^gun. These Panjta which are ‘ Mula-Panjis'’ are still there but 
a Panjtkara generally keeps the Punjia of only those 3 /k/w.v he 

devised by which a single 
i^nixTtant stocks. 

I rV fi . P««Ji”wh,ch every Panjilara comnui. to nu-mory 
^ the first step in his study of the vast Panjt literature. Here 
the genealogy of one “df«^«’' is begun and as smm as tho marriage 
^hance with another is stated, the genealogy of UmXfd 

Muh is given from the Vtji PUrusn down the particular brlS 
to the peri^n under reference. As the alliance of oao is 

“ “-Vw/a” of a different fJotru, all imjiortant 

.. V / » are thus covered. The gt‘ne,iJogie8 of tlie different 
*'’k conneotwl in this hut they are not com- 

prehensive beoauso here only that p.irticular branch is detailed 

aimrle voluZ h ! handy and can give in one 

«agl« rolum« Uio gonralogim of mi«t of tho pmmbiont utoolo. tn 
thotr promldoot broooho.. The gatl» /W„ W tS 

•t oomm^ee, with the f„mil,Vt™he SrShW 

of n.rhh«,g. .od he. been h. vogue forLr. then ihm 
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now. There ib hIso another Panji, called the '*Patra Panji'" in 
which the different brauclios of a are enumerated wdth the 

n^mes of the peraous with whom the branches started. 

All thin was done ubvriously to safeguard against union between 
per.soTi.H within degree prohibited by the SmiKtH and it was done 
for all the diflerent castes of Mithiti. No taJuT c«‘iste except the 
Jirahmaiias and tJie Kayasthas, however, cfuJined itself only to 
Mithila in mittor of marriage and as the genealogies as required 
by the ordinance of Harisimliadcva W'cro not kept l>y people outside 
Mithili, the Panjitt of the otlier cartes thougli collected and 
solidated as far as availalile at that time could not grow and 
died out. 

Thoro is, however, one respect ii> wliicli a Maithil differs. 
The Alaitliil way of determining the au.sj>iees of the season for 
ttouio-roligioiis* functions particularly for nicirria^es is unique. 
Tlie indigeiious people of the district of Darblianga liave their 
own Pftn^hftU'ja hy wliich they are guided in tJieir rile.s and rituals, 
fast.s and festival fn faet. tJie J\l.iithii rules for determining the 

aiispiec^s of tljc se.ison. are much more 
stringent, and therefore, the season for such .socio-religiou5 functions 
like Upiinayayitu marriage, install.it ion of a deity or tlie consec- 
ration of a tank is periodical depeiulent upon the position not only 
of the sun aiul the moon but of the other jiiaiiets also, e.g., 

V enus and dupiter, for wliicdi iheie are elalu rate rules in the 
/V/ fra*. Kveu u' the district of Darbhanga, liowever, there are 
peojile wJio are not Maithil but have migrated to this distriet 
from outside. If they h.ave not ^et merged into Maithil society 
and imbibed M litdiil culture, they would be guide(i by the other 
Paiirluinfjas for example of \\irauaji or Bcng.i ts the ease may be 
and follow tlie rules ab they obtain in those si Uools in determining 
of the seasoi.for holding marriage, etc. 

Tn a Srotriya Brahniana'.s rnarnage tlie iiermission of the 
Darbhanga Maharaja lias to be obtained l>peause thi' Maluinija- 
dhiraj of' Darbhanga is taken to ue the traditional hciul of all the 
8rotriya JJrahmanas. Permission *i^ given ae a matter of course 
proviiidl tho negotiatioTis are not within the prohibitive ilegre<'8 
ot relationship. *•* After thi.s permission (PM* .nagi) is obtained the 
Panjikar is again rosortoil to and ho gives his coment. Tho settle- 
ment of marri.age is known as ''hithjhnrV\ 

The main purpose of tho Panjikar is to look into the relations 
of tho father and mother of both sides up to tho past six goneraiioiis. 
In a iion-Srotriya Brahmana there is no head like the Waharaja- 
dhiraj of Darbhanga ami simply the Vanjikars permission is 


•The osrtiflioat^ UosUod •‘A Swajana-PatrA’*— -ths form of non consflngoinity — 
A §ott of liconse for union in xnsrrit go* 
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There is also a oustom known as '‘Sidhanta" , i.e. the 
Panjikar reads out the genealogical table of both sides before four 
relations of each side and proves that the marriage oan take place. 
The marriage of a Urotriya oan take place only among the Srotriyas. 
If there is no bridegroom or bride among the Srotriyas then bride- 
groom or Pride is ohoson from the Yogya Ilrahmanas and only 
the bride or bridegroom i< upgra<ied into Srotriya. Their parents 
remain Yogya. 

The marital age of a Srotriya boy is usaally between seventeen 
or eighteen and onwards up to thirty years and for a girl from 
eight up to fourteen years, ibit the girl must oe married at the 
ago of fourteen. In the marrutge of a Srotriya lirahmana, the 
number of non -Srotriya barnt party is not fixed but the number of 
Srotriya Bralimaita is fixed auuorditig to levels mentioned above. 
If the barat of a first level Srotriya is going to a« second level 
^he number of Srotriya ilnthmanas will bo only two, i.e., 
the bridegroom Iiimself and one of his relations either his father 
or elder brother or uncle, etc. But if the barrit is going to a stime 
level Srotriya's house or ovea to a higher level, the numbtT is 
, -^mong the non-Srotriyas there is no such restriction 
and there is no level among the non-Srotriy.), 8 . 

The Srotriyas have restrictions with reganl to the dress of a 
Srotriya bridegroom which is a silk dhoti, a eilkpag (turban) and a 
silk dwpatta, all non-tailoiwl elotlios. The Srotriya bridegroom will 
go with a clean shaven head. The bride wears a silk ghag?nin,». 
silk katPcAua (blouse) and a few gold ornaments, llerhi-ad is hdt 
bare but hiur is well dra-sed with a knot on tho top. Only after 
the jSind'irdan wh(*n the bridegroom puts on the head of tlio bride 
tno ffh^ta she jmts <>n the son over her head for tlie whole 

1110. There is no dowry system among the Brahnianae. 

Among the Srotrna.s (he boy will go to bride’s housi‘ on nJKhor- 
lemria, a iMlaiwpnn carried by eight or sixtwn or tliirty-two iK^rsoim 
Put among the non-Srotriyns there is no such restriction. 


ihe barat of a .Srotriya goeg thrice to the bride’s houses le on 

in irhoturthi karma) and’on ’the 

day the boy returns {vida). But among tlio non Srotriyas there is 

but the Iwy roman. , there till Chaturthi karma. He may remam 
there for a lunger iniriod and it is not essmitial tliat the bar^ 
should go again to return with the Iwidegroom. ft is only on tho 
invitation of brido'b side tliat the memlH.rs of bridegroom’s side 
go agmn tothebnde’shouHo. Generally after JJiiragar^ cerenionv 
the girl comes to the house of feer husband. ««n*ony 

Brahmana is of a much 
g than tho hnclas Duraffoman oor< mony (wife Agoing to 
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tho ha8bajid*8 place for the firsfi iioao) may b© performed even on 
the day of marriage. If he ih eomewhat higher, Duragaman is 
performed daring the first year of the man-iago. If both of thorn 
are of equal level, the Duragaman takes place during the third 
year of the marriage. If the girl « level is higher than that of the 
boy, Duraga/man must take place either during the fifth year or 
seventh year. 

Among the Lthanuks, Noiiias, Kewath, Goala^ and Amats child 
marriage is prevalent. But the Duragaman takes jdaco onlj'when 
they aro grownup. They have got their own Brahmana rurohits. 

Fardah ay&inn 

Strict pardah is observed among the Srotriya^but it i*. not so 
strict among the iion-Srofriyag and other castes and communities 
present in the village. 

Gambling 

A coiumun offoiice associated nitlj diinkingis gambling. Gambl- 
ing is not, however, a dangerous- problem )n the di^tnit. it is. 
howo\er, understood that gambling is not confined to the lower 
strat.a of tho society or the criminal class only. There are certain 
tyfK's of card ganu'S and games of dices indulged m within closed 
doors, but if plajvd at public jilacc's they may be considered as 
gambling. The Div^ali night is usually marked" by gambling even 
in nn oiam manner. Card game.s like tiniasia, mangpaUa. gambling 
with cowries apjiear to be* common among the poor classes. Throe 
mokdllas, namely, Kahamganj. Mirza Khan tank and Gulobara or 
Bari bazar in the towns of Laheriasarai and Barbbanga are reported 
to have regular gambling cells. 

Prostitution and Traffic in u 'men 

Prostitutes were not a pniblem hero as they were in Muzaffarpur, 
a neighbouring district which had hundreds of them. There were 
some prostitutes at Saidpur mohalla of L.thoriasami town. Tho 
supiirobsion of Immoral Traffic in Girls and Women Act was passed 
by the Central Gi^vornmnot in 1956. It was enforced in Darhhanga 
in 1959. Sinco tho enforcement «f this Act the local prostitutes 
have deserted tho mohalla and the houses have been occupied by 
local inhabitants. 

Drinking 

There has botm a detailed ’‘Rcussion on this sub-eection in tho 
text oir, "General Administration ’. 

Types of dwellings 

According to tho census of 1961, there wore 708,877 occupied 
houses, in tho district of Darbltanga, 681,109 in the rural and 
27,768 in the urban areas.* 

*l>iStr(otOonau« Handbook of ]iarbhanga(tVSl), publidiodin 1S6&, p. S 
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Houses in the oitios have generally* roofs of tiles, and so* have 
a few, owned by well-to-do pouplo, In some of the larger villageB. 
Houses in niral areas axe gene ally thatched and only a few flat 
roofed or double storeyed. Urban houses are generally built with 
burnt brick ; most of the rural housen are built of sun-dried brick 
and mud, mortar })uinted mud, or mortar and tliatehed roofs. 
Wiiuhm and door frames, door panels, and window shutters aro 
generally made of bamboo, mango, jamun, and in llmricli 

of teak. Bamboo and teak rafters are largely used. 

The houses in the district may be arranged under two d]>isions, 
immovable and movable. The immovable houses may he diMded 
into four classes. Those with tiled roofs and w'alls ol tire-haked 
brieks dn\sM 5 d with e<‘inent, sand and lime ; tlioso with tiled roofs 
and walls of sun-brieks or mud; those with Hat earth or tiled 
roofs and walls of generally unhurnt hriek ; and those Mith thatched 
or tinned roofs and wattled or gi4iss walls. Tlie movable dwellings 
of canvas or mt^ttiugs Udoug to wandering tnlies like (lOf-ain, et( 
who carry them with them. 

Mansions belonging to the old aristocraev aiul eonslnieted in 
the old stylo aro gouorally tw o-stort^j cd {duniavjnld) and are built 
round quadrangles with burnt hriek walls, tiled root- and verandah'*. 
They contain broad lobbies for large dinner parties, an oflue loom, 
three or more ^looping rooms, rooms for keeping elot lies and orna 
ments, a central store-room, a Icitelien an<l a kuludcvata or iheplaee 
of worship. In the rear of the liousi' aro a oattlo-slxaland a hat lung 
, room. A privy is locatwl in a distant corner either in from or 
behind according to convpiiionco of the huitding. In the n artard 
aro flower and banana tri'es. 


Steel and cement are generally used in the first elass buildings 
for new typos of two to three-storeved with comparatively small 
courtyards. There are rows of small bungalows with snndl open 
spaces oil all sides in the new areas devidojaid under the town 
planning scheraos. Reinforced concrete buildings are la-comiiig quite 
common in the towns. Balconies, bay-windows and proioci ions are 
now much in fashion. This is duo to tho Earthquake of 1834 . 


The more modest houses are generally one-storeyed, with walls 
of firo-bakod or uuhakod hricks and tiloil or flat floors ; they con- 
tain throe or four rooms. In towns they are more roomy and showy 

1 f traditional pattern. In rural places tho house 
consists of a front verandah and a central room, with thrw or four 
other rooms, oue of which is always sot apart for cooking. If 
ffi room m the verandah, tho owner of tho house makes 
It his office and place of business. Each and every house in 
rural areas has either a separatt room or a corner of the verandah 
reserved for the god (kulademta as popularly known). Houses of 
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thib oiasB havo generally a cattlo-ehcd either in front or behind them. 
The cattlO'Shedsareeither open or of thatched roof. 

Houses occupied by husbandmen in villages arc one-storeyed 
with unburnt brick walls, mud walls, flat earth or tiled or thatched 
roof and two rooms. They havo ulw) large cattle-sheds. Single- 
roomed thatched huts with mud or mudwattled reed millet, roofed 
by a bamboo frame covered with grass and IkAar grass are generally 
owned by poorer land-holders, field labourers and Harijans and 
are found chiefly in villages. 

Furniture and Decoration 

Possession of furniture is an index of taste and depends on the 
economic incidence of the family.. Tastes change along with the 
passage of time and what was luxury before has become a nece.ssity 
now. So far AS the incidence of furniture is concerned the town gives 
the cue. The villagers are clearly l>ecoming more furniture minded. 
An average agriculturist will have small cots, rhavkics, etc., while 
an average labourer in the village will havo practically no lurniture 
au«i u's funiitu.o will probably consist of a few mats and small 
charjtaiB (cots). A well-to-do agriculturist who has some relatives 
working ol<wwhore will liavea fewcliairs, tables, cots, etc. A Maitluli 
Brahmana Pandit of an orthodox school in the village is no longer 
satisfied eith a few bare chaukifs or 'tirhaa (wooden stools) but 
will iiavo some chains and table's along with his previous chaukies and 
Firha'^. iSIeopiiig on tint floor is only common among the poor. J\nyone 
who can afford will have acharpai to sleep on. The jsisses'-ion of 
furniture in the viUago follows the usually accepted iialtern common 
in the average well to-do hoiisehoid in the towns with somechanges. 
An average urban liouseliold has at least >')o distinction of there 
being an outer room meant for visitors whi- mav' also be usi'd for 
slocjmig or for studying and an inner apartment essentially meiiiit for 
the ladies. This pattern exists in the vdlagv's also but the rigidity 
depends on the orthodoxy and jiartially on the economii nicideiuc 
of the family. Normally in an orthodo-x Abuthil family the outer 
Bailtaka (apart luout) for the outsiders is quite apart and will have 
very little touch with the iniior^ apartment which is usuall,\ in a 
separate hut or house. The inner apartment in the villages has 
usually some mats, charpais, pirkas, takhas (wooden shelves for 
kee]»ing ordinary things), etc. 

Til nrlian households, fureilore of various kie Is areusuallv swn. 
The rich persons with hotter i^.pes of well-planned houses havo 
pro]»er drawing room, lied room and dining room furnituri'. The 
average middlt» class families hav'e not only a iiumlxu' of sleeping 
cots but also a few chivirs, table.s and woodon benches, 'j'he 
jirosont trv'iid is to have smaller houses wdth small-si rooms and 
flats. This lias sot the pattern *of furniture also to change. The 
heavy orname ted bedsteads or wardrobes or heavy chairs have 
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been given up and utility furniture^of simple pattern are. being 
Adopted. There is the elant for austerity combined with utility in 
the present day requirements of furniture. 

Internal decoration in the houst^s of the orthodox Maithils 
particularly m the villages has been covered elsewheie. The taste for 
inturnal decoration among the Maithils is absent along with the other 
communities so far as the villages are concerned. In the urban 
areas the ideas of internal decoration have followed more or less 
the ueatem pattern. The moneyed people who have taste in the 
towns go in for xtictnres, fanc} electric shades, delicate pieces of 
woodwork, etc. The present trend among the affluent is to have 
distempered painted walls. Arrangement of flowers in decorative 
vases 18 becoming popular. tJardoniug as a hobby has yet to develop. 

The dress of the Hindus of Darbhanga district is a 
bleudmg of diSert'ut items ul dn^ss shared in common wit h people 
all over India. The distinction ol their dress lies nut much 
in tht articles of wear as in the uianiur of wear. Then* has also 
been an adoption of the dress after Kurivpe an style, introduced 
through long contact with the British which has boiii more (otnmon 
in th<' urban areas Some of theindigonouAdit's es may bementioned:- 

Mab* lower garment; — langcdi, janghia, dhoti, *anchi dhoii^ 

full-pant, half-pant, pajama, etc. Male upyar g.irnKiit Imiian ,’. — 
khutia, mirjai, chador, kurta, kamij or shirt, bandi, doshalo, 
achakan, a^toani, bondagaia kaooAl, Prince co.it, coat, etc. 

Male head dress i — Satha pag, payari, topi, rumal. aapha, < ti . 

Female dress :-~c-holi, angia, blouse or bodict, aari, ghanghra, 
pet t icoat , froek , kurta, aalwar, garara, et e. 

Child dross; — Langoli, banian, kurta, janghia, vxo. 

The labouring and agriciilt iiral classes are not so m at and clean 
in their dress but normally not rich enough to indulge their 
taste for finery. The well-to-do an* fond of neat and clean gay 
clothes. They generally w<Ar a dhoti round their waist , co\er their 
body writh a ganjee or a shirt or kurta. In cold and wet weather 
they throw nkambal (coarsti blanket) or a cotton chadar (>vi>r t lieir 
shoulders and cover their ears with a woollen cloth or a colt on 
gomchha drawn from over hca<l. Besides b<‘ing wfirii as articles 
of dress, the blanket, uhoti, etc., are used assh'opmg nwits. 

The Maithil Brahmana wears a aanchi dhoti, khutia mirjai, 
4ihador, and keeps a gamchka ( a towel) always on hitf shoulder’ 
aathapag over his head and shws. The peculiar heoil gear pan’ 
a twisted chgdar worn over the upper part of the body in a 
poouliar manner, an aclutkwn or tt long loosi* Jmrttt with dhoti usually 
mark out a Maitbil Pandit, But an orthodox Brahmana still wears 
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tho pn^oribed dtoss and instead of modern* shoes or ohappals he 
•till wears ehataortmndhei shoes, etc. In the urban aroas the Maithil 
dress is going out and paga are rarely seen. The changed dresses 
like lialf-patit, full-pant, under-wear, shirf, kurta, dhxM, pyjama, 
long OJ*t, uuat, etc., have crept into their daily use. In the rural 
as well as urban areas chatpatiaa or kharauna (wooden clogs) are 
\i8e<i in indoors by the woU-to-do castes and communitioK. The 
mi Idle classes wear clothes of the same form as thos<^ worn by the 
rich but of cheaper quality. The dhoti (about 50 inch<«8 wide and 
four or four and half yards long) is gt^uorally wcarn in sueh a way 
that the left, side i>ortiun is drawn up and tucked behiitd and the 
right side remainder is fohled breadthwiw' into a f«)w ])leatb and 
tuck'Hl at the uavcl. But among the Miitbil Br.dunana'^ thcd^cit 
is worn in such a way that both the portions are tucked behind, 
of course, at the navel they use a knot with the pleats tucked. 
Blit this does not mean that the Maithil Brahnianas do not wear 
in rile custom.try manner a.H mentioned above at all. 

While going out a gentleman of .some ntcans putq on a shirt or 
akurta of muslin or .silk, a pair of trouw'rs orap^japia or adhMi. 
ludoorn they generallj' wear a dhoti oraloongi or pyjama ora 
sleeping suit, etc. The peculiar Maithi) dn^s is on iht decline. 
Now-a-ilays many personb wear the small white “Gandhi cap" of 
clot li, “ Jawahar-cut 6 indi" (a m aist -<-oat ) ovt r t hi ii lu ad arid ae upi«. r 
gannent respectively, blany niui, parlicnLirly from among the 
edne.it ed, go out in a pair of trousers or pyjama and a shirt, with 
a hat on or bare headeil, and with aw'alkuig stick. The wardrobe 
of the waill-to-do young man may consist of all the items of the 
wehtem dn*88 including the “bush-shirt** and '‘bu‘«li-coat’* of n'cent 
origin. His outdoor dn*8S var es betweenthre* typos:— (1) Pyjama 
and a long shirt or hurta, or a pair of sli.- •-p.vnt and a sliirt, 
the twi) flaps of the shirt bidng allowed to hang loose on the shorts 
or l>*’ing tucked inside them, (2) A pair of trousers in eombination 
with a shirt or ahalf-shirt, bush-shirt or a bush-coat. The tdiirl is 
tucked undorneath the trousers and its sleeves may be rolled up in 
a band above the elbow. (3) A full w'cstem suit including troustTS, 
shirt, perhaps a waist -coat and a necktie. For a ceremonial occasion 
he prefers to dress in Indian stylo in a aharvani orachaknn or 
long coat or a Prinoo-coat . Among the urban young men it is 
now-a-days rare to find one wearing the per .inrMaithil dress which 
is in some evidence among the middle-aged orthodox Haithil 
Brahmanas .1 The musUms wear srular dress but they have a mure 
bailing to pyjama than dhotia. 

FemaU drew. —Hho woman’s dress differs from urban to rural 
aimas. In Mithila women wear a aari in a peculiar manner. First 
there is an undcu^arment like pe^ti-coat or jaaghia tied to waist 
near the nsvul. The aari is tuol^ round the waist but the pecu- 
liarity lies in th. manner of tucking the koneha (fdeats). The 
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pleats are not tucked hear the naroU but on the left side* of the 
waist and the anchal (edge of the sort) covers head. This tradi- 
tional type of wearing a sari is common generally in the rural areas. 
In the urban areas tho sari is worn in the more customary manner 
i.o.| tied round tho waist with the pleats tucked at the navel and 
the (vnchal over their head. Previously females used to wf'ar eholi 
(a tight short blouse without brassiors) to cover tho l>ody above 
their waist. Choli has been now almost discarded and t ho modem 
typo of blou8<» with short -slw'ves is used instead. Tho use of 
brassiers has become eommou. The us© of lady’s ffanjee (upper wear) 
next to skin or jumpers is now in vogue. Another peculiarity of 
Maithil women is that they aomotimes simply wear a lady’s gaiyee 
or a brassier and cover th«‘ir liody with the help of tlu'ir Sari. 
Short tight bloiiso w'ith low-oi^t neck and close fitting sleeves up to 
tho elbow or sometimes ahcveloss is comiug into fashion revealing 
tho region about tho lower ribs for a space of one to thn-e inches. 

Dress of the Children t — Bet ween the age of 2 to 10 maht children 
wear shirt , kurta, ganjee, pyjama, half-pant , etc., and alter t his tliey 
wear the adult mah* <lres«. About 20 yearh back the male 
child used to wt'ar a langoti.a lorn cloth, a ganye ora kurta but it 
has non changed. 

A female baby wears a froek, ^‘anyAi'i, etc. Betweim tin ago 
2 to 8 they wear ghaghara and blouse in (h»* rural areas but in the 
urban areas a frock and a The grown u]> girls fnnn S to 

14 wear both sari, blouse, pet ti-eoat and sa/ii«r, free’:, dupaHa,\‘\v. 
Salwar is coming into quick use in the urban areas 


So far the Muslim dre^a is eoneemed, the males wear a pyjama^ 
ehust pyjama, lomgi, kurta shirt, sheruani. achkan, li)i'gi<>at 
prince coat, coat, etc. Tin y, also wear tjie tvrkitopi, Kashmirnapf 
otc. In the rural areas one can find the Mft'lhd or Hindu jnflti<-nco 
over the Muslims with reganl to tlieir dn'8<5. They wiar dhoti 
in the same fashion as Hindus. 

A Muslim woman wears * a aaltoar, kurta, sari, blouse 
brassiers, petti-coa% etc. The Muslim females are also influ«'nce<l by 
tho Maithil culture. They wear the Hari in the same fashion as 
Hindus. In rural areas tho pardah h not so st rictly observed. The 
poor rural Muslim women have to work in the fields and so pardah 
cannot bo kept, of course in tho urban areas tho welf-to-da 
Muslim females observe pardah and for this they use a hurka 
a veil from head to the knee. ’ 

In the rural areas crude types of shoes or slippers are still In 
use. But in tho urban areas modem footwear of ehappals, shoea 
of various designs and slippers are in common use. 
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Thorp irt a wi<lc ditt(‘r<5n<*p bpi *vpf5ii oniariicnt UJ-ed bj' the urban 
and lfu‘ rural pf‘oj)lc aHalso ])y tlip rich and llippoor. Ornameiits 
alno diffpr in typPH, as usc^d by niPii and womt-u and by boyb and 
girls, Ladips in iho urban ar^as go in lur light andfb Ucatp orna- 
m'Mils H(d iTi patterns of gold and precious stom*^ Rich ladies in 
tho villages wear mostly solid gold oraaiucnts. Orm*ni<nt5- used for 
the fe(‘t artj made* of silv<*r. Poorer village-folks \v*Mr ornam<*nts 
made ()f silver, brass, ok*. In llie making of ornannMil r* now -a-d^juvs, 
the temleney is lo ropltoo gnlfl, silver ami precioij^ -tones 
with allovs like ‘'yellow metaP*, aitifieial jewels and "tom'-. Tliere 
has lieen an enormous imreas^ bi the prices ofpreciou.^ nnt^ds 
like gold and silver Miiep 1937 (eiver 4b0 peroeni) and natur,ilh ^he 
use of tht'Se* rn(daK for the making of ornaments ha- eon-id*‘rably 
dwimlled. . 

Mnh* Ormimrnta.- -Jl no m<»r<* a fashion now' f<ir men lo wear 
ornimenls (»Ktt*iKivcl\'. Among (be Maitliil lirahmanas the wearing 
of a kinnvsi (a round r ng mad‘" ot gold) prc*\ ah nt but that aKf> 
only among 1 lie ehildrmi b-1we»‘n r»tol5y«arH. Th<‘ mab* orna- 
ments ir‘ chain iSikari), ring (amjathi), (innnt (aim-wear^, etc. 
The usf* of ^ chain or is gen<*rall\ prevalent arn<mgthr‘ Raida 

and I lie Telis of i he di-triet. Aiioiler old ornament ikmI by 
Manhil UialMiianas and a few oi beis c-a-^tf s kundula wlindi js 
now not invoguo, 

t\ ffvil —Fx^hum^ in female ornament hav</ uneVr 

gom* ‘■oii'^idt‘rable changt* during the la.st sixty yeais, ilu* gdurd 
Kmdmicy b( ine tow'avds avoiding g\>l(l onun>‘''M> of heavy 'Wfighi. 
Tile following is the list of ornaments m t. ofw(dl-to-do 

ladit^s at present : - 

llend Ornaia' —\h\ul ornaments < f any soit art' m»w 
generally tmt ot fashion. Uow'ivi‘r, some old tApes like 
7n»nvtikn. eU*., are ^till m\ vt'gue. 

Ear Ornamrnt^. makari. k'rnpasa, jhvmka, kundaU, 

kiinaii^L etc., arc '-till in vpgu<\ Ear-ripg-, ot varioiK tyja'S 
are now' getting into fashnm. 

iVose Ornaments^— NakilLhidki. tvithbf** lawnfiga ka -phooh etc., 
are used by tin* \ illagt» folks. But in nukhAar^ 

<*te., is in general use. ytitlinja is used by both urban 
and rural folks on oerenu ..lal occasions. 

Nrxk Ornaments* -Svta {Ilansiili), sihtri (ihaiu), maiarmala^ 
chandrahiitj iieeklaco, chakti, hanumahi (both on theiu'uk 
and arm), kantha, lifut, kanaili. eie.. prepartnl both in 
gcild and silver and im'cicms atones are in vogue. 


26 Rev. — 8 
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Band Ornamenti.—Bc^u (armlet). katawi, cmant, bala 
(bracelet), agtli-pachheli, churi (baaiglos of gltuiH, lao, 
gold and silver), etc., are worn by the females. Kings 
(anffuthi) of both gold and silver and sometimes decked 
with precious or ariilioial stones are worn both by the 
males and the females. 

Waist Ornament . — ^Tho only ornament used for the waist 
is popularly knowti as danrkas in the rural aT«>as and 
kamardhani in the urban. 

Feet Ornaments. — Pahunchi, paita, kara-chhara, payal^ etc., 
are in vo..fue. All these four omaino.utH are used hv village 
ladies and in lown^ only kara-chhara andpayn^ are in 
use. Gold in not used for th©.<M‘ ornaments. 

Child Ornaments. — Kanausi, halt, chain and light Lolas (bnicelets) 
arc used by both male and female childr *n. 

Food 

Darbhanga district iu e^iscmt tally paddy growing. Then* are 
rivers, tanks, and inar,du>h which grow linh m abundance . The 
numero IS mango orchards nt Dirbhanga ar«* i'amou-i lor lu.-»eiou,s 
pioduco in the .summer Tlie ponds and tnarsht.'> grow water- 
berncs like Singhara, Mnkhnna Tliere is a rit h ineideuee o{li\e- 
fltoek and plenty <»f milk and milk pisjduels i*re ])rodhced. The 
moist clhaati' oi the distriet encourages a gf>od outtiiiii ol vege- 
tables. Plantain clumps, guava, Khajitr nud Tal tnrs are quite 
ill abundauce. Rice and pulsc.s wiih their by«-pro<luels like r^ura, 
aattu, wheat, vegetables, mdk and curd and nulk products like Khter, 
Chhena,oto., form the essi*utial diet of the common infan who is 
not below the margin of subsistence. Fish, euid aridsw'eets are 
very popular itera.s and fish is given prtderenee tomcat by the non- 
vogetarians, Tlio people o{ this district art' extremely fond oipapad. 
Amaioat (dried mango juice cakes), AcW (pickles), 6od»,pr<-paration8 
of Makhana and Singhara which occur in abun<lanee. Savouries and 
appetisers like chatni, chawHha (fried h'af of tilkona mixed with 
powdered rice) are in great demand. Puri, kaefururi prepari'd in 
good ghee are still quite common in the village hou8<‘h<fids. Plan- 
tain leaves are in common use in place of plates and Puri and 
Kaehauri are often served on the thambapat (chip of the t runk of 
the banana plant). Vegetables aro usually served ilt a typical 
ICaithil home in small loaf oups {donas) out of theban|>na leaf or 
khoksa leaf. On the average there wiU bo 6 or 7 types of preparations 
of vegetables in the household. If more types of vegetables are 
to be served it should bo in odd numbers. Usually vegetables are 
cooked without salt and specially among iheMaithils and salt is 
served separately. Milk, banana ai d sugar are served in separate 
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loaf oups, Maithilo take a lot of pan loaves wit h jarda (tobacco) 
and betolnut. The manner of serving the food is artistic and in 
great contrast to tha^ in other districts. Mashed potato will be 
served in shapes of birds, boats, etc. Scrupnlous neatness in cooking 
and serving food is observed in the Srotriya house. 

Spices and condiments and chillies are much in use. Onion and 
garlic are also in use but not much by the orthodox Srotriyjw. 

The food inaMuthil Brahmana house is very much akin 1 o the 
food in a Bengali household in the interior of Bengal. Muslim 
influence is seen in various ty]jos of meat preparation, patronised 
more in the urban areas. Some of these preparations are biriani, 
kalia, korraa, kofta, kabah, murga hi'nattutn. A certain amount 
of impact of the Bengali kitchen is seen in fish and vegetable 
preparations. • Eggs were a taboo befoni but not now. Western 
methods of light and simple cooking like baking, boiling, 
broiling, sowing, etc,, have also taken some roots in the hou.s<‘holds 
of the well-to-do persons. The other types of moat prei'aration 
like roast, uutlels, chops and various kinds of pudding are also in 
the menu of such persons. Tea drinking has become s common 
habit and tea shops are t-o ho soon often in big viUagt-s. Coffee 
has not yet 1)ocome popular. Cold drink particularly lasai (drink 
of curd), variotjs kinds of coloured aerated water have penetrated 
even itJto the villages. Smoking has b«*come common and it is 
not confined to the, males only. Bfris and cigarettes are more in 
use thin Auibftas (hubble-bubbles). Unlike other «iistrlcts of Bihar the 
ooniuionman is more fruit -minded in this district probably bt'causo 
fruits like mango, iicAi, water melons, jackfruit, papitaa, 

beta, plantains, ainghoras, makhana, etc., ur more availabh'. As 
augarcano is commonly grown, there is a goou demand fi>r tlu*m. 

Since the majoritj' of the population is still vegetarian, it should 
bo mentioned that although the common vegetables ofthe diffenmt 
seasons in this part of t he country are available in abundance, pickles 
of vegetables are also made. 

The cooking medium is still muatanl oil, hydrogenated oil ami ghee, 
Darbhanga used to be a large phee producing centre and Mill good 
ghee, cream and butter are available. 

Amuaeinenta 

Songs and mu^o have a great fascination for the rural jieople. 
The tradition of deahirag and ragini owes its existence to king 
Nanyi^va. Dandng hM existed since 14th century. Bhajjana 
and KirUxiM, devotional songs with music have a universal appal, 
llie KMamyu dancers and singers have a wonderful tradition. The 
folk songi of Mithila are very rich. Apart from them there is a 
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craze for particular types of songs ini particular seasons liko/Zdi, 
The mclas and fairs have a great iniiiaot on the rural population. 
Usually, the mclaa and fairs provide a numU'r of am usentont centres 
such as nauianki, theatre parties, jatras, circus, cinema shows, 
etc. Football matches and wrestling bouts and Jatra parties are 
very popular. There are a good nun»ber of Kirtaniyaa (those who 
sing kirtana) in the district. But ihew an* all for particular 
oeeasions and there is hardly anj source of amus(<mcnt for daily con- 
sumption in tbo villages. The result is that a lot of reereation 
time is wasted in mere gossips, hack-biting and scheming for 
litigation. There is hardly any youth associotion. Tho fov MlJago 
libraries could be converted into social clubs also. 

The towns in tho district l^avo cinema houses and a few clubs. 
The cinema houses attract good houses and there being hardly 
any other source of amusements tho sludttnts mostly frequent tho 
cinema houses. The few' clubs art* meant for tlio richer ciasw-s 
and the membership is oxlreniely smail. Tlsut* are arrangements 
for indoor games. Tennis whieli was once juipular has now de< lin»‘d 
duo to the growing exiieiisi's in runtime Teimih eluhs. Thejuieis 
of tho racquets, balls, shoes and olhei equijanents ha\t' all gom nji 
tremendously. tVickct is liardi\ placid hu’ footl»all has agieat. 
ap|>t‘al. Any good football mateli will draw a verj higiiowd. 
Tho towns, however, haAo hardl.A auj a«h‘qua(o airangtwnts 
for placing grounds, jiarks or boating aiTangenn'i'ts ahln.ngh llit're 
are excellent large tanks, If^tho students and fhojounger gene- 
ration have hardly any source of good and clK'aji .imueement, 
tho labtmnng classes have none. JC\t*n the ( handradhari Muht.um 
usually remains closed and is not thrown open to the publie. Tho 
excellent JDarbliatiga Raj Library hat- no relaxation arrangi niciits 
and cAcn Iho Library is \cry littio used. 

(iann .s 

In the pla> activities of infaiuA and early childlmml fo\8 
pTL'dommato f»\cr games. Babies an* faseinated 'Ia mult iudouied 
rattles (j/mnjhvnna) and to\s that make a variety of huhmIi — all 
kinds of pipes, whistles, drums, etc, Thcs«« am followed by iln*ir 
keen rival, the doll and then <K>me the tovs on wheels. It* is not 
an uncommon sight to sw* a child Irijtiiing about the house witli 
Kkarkharwa gadiwala or running about dragging behind him a 
toy-vehicle attached to a short string. To^s wen* Ix'coming very 
expensivo and tho plastic to^s havo come in the right time. 

Intelligent indoor games are popular and are pnmtically all 
taken from tho west. Some of tho jxipular games are cairom, 
word-building, ping-pong, ©to. Various tyjics of simplo card gamt4 
are popular. Dico-gamos are mostly confined to tho older gonora- 
tions. . ^ ® 

CWldren of four to five years of ago play a few games taking 
part by turns. Cknra-nukhi or lido and sook is a simplo 
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and tag game. Games of ^lio ‘Imitative' op make believe tyx>o 
also iiav'o their apjx^al. In those types of games, there are various 
roles like that of a oartman, horse-driver, engine-driver, jjalanquin- 
bearor, etc., enacted with fidelity to real life. They are games of 
tho sort played with no sot rules but with a good team sjurit, 
every jdayor having a part to jHjrform. 

l)oll -dressing or Kanivan~2*utra, Doll -marriage, ^har-ghur 
(house), oto., are a favourite pastime among girls. The game of 
house kixtping (ghar-gkar) is often played enthusiaslically by girls 
with secondary roles given to boys. 

Marbles, tojis and kites have a great apjieal for boys betwetm 
theages of sivand si.xloen and are phij-ed with coinfictitivo zest. On 
Jur-shUdl day.i. e., Cfuiitra tankruHti, there is an annual festival 
of kite-flying. After Aghdtii harvest, i.c.,from k’ebruary to middle 
of Ajiril kite fl\ ing is conimuu. 

A number of team-games are played in later childhood and 
ad(»li— '*neo, some of them are liumd-chor, Dole-pnttn, OvJh-danfa, 
oto. 


Girls are gre.atly inti't'ested in dancing, skipping and singing. 
Boys on the other hand love to jilay strt'nuons games involving 
museul.vr ijxoreise and skill. Following are some »*f the g imt s 
playi'd l>y girls Pa nch-goiiyu or fUanu goii is a sedentary game 
played by thorn. TIu're are other games Dcnga-puni. Ghwjha-rani, 
ot(‘., vvhicii are ]>opular among girls. Tho)- all are light games 
bat vt'ry amusing and can bo jilav’od by grouii of any’ number 
of girls. 

There aro various ]K>judar games of the a-' Its. Of the Indian 
gatu<*s, Kuhaddi is the nlo^t popular ono. 

Tlio [lojnilar outiloor gann^s in the distritl aro Football, Hockey, 
Vulley-lmll, Badminton, etc., and tho indoor games are C'ards, 
Chess, Garrom, 'raiih'-iennis, I'tc. 

The district has very few gymnasiums. Drill and physical 
training in the schools are losing their hold. Most of the schools 
hav'o no eipiipments for phv.sical training. 

Ilindti Pilgrim Ct ntrcs 

There are a number of Hindu temples of Shiva, Durga, Vishnu 
and other Hindu gods and godtlesses. scattered throughout the 
district. Shaivism, Vuishnavism, Shakti Puja, etc., st'em to have 
bad great hold as is seen by Burhirmi k<t Mandir^ Navaraina 
Mandir at village Mangrauni, These temples attract a large 
number of devci t Hindus during the months of Srauxin, Kartik 
Purniim, Skivaratri, etc. 
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Besides temples, tnero are a number of saorod sites {^thans) 
such as Ku^heshwarsthan (ten miles north-wost of HasanpurJ^ilway 
Station), Khudneshwarisihan (At and P. 0. Morwa, Sainastipur 
SuMiAisioii), Tilkeshwarathan (ten miles from Kuaheshuxirathan), 
KaiUskicarsthan (jive miles west of Madhubani town), Bagtahwari- 
ethan (Darbhanga), Dnrgasthan (Khojipatti, Darbbanga), etc. 
Big and fairs are organised at those sacred sites. 

The following table shows the names of some of the mdas : — 


Name of the melas Duration Months and Occasions 


r>a3s 


Vivah Panchami m*la 

Ahalyasihan mcla 
Jatrnulpur mkla 
Kushshwaraihan intla 


Mahadeo Math mda 
Ji-apiltshwarstkan tnfla . . 
Durgasthan vula (Kliojipalti) 
Singhwara mda 
Eajnagar mda 
Ganraghat imla 


Khari mda 
Hiropati mda (Jalo) 

Haurath mela 
Vituif^hwardhan mda (one 
mile north of Lolina R<» 4 kI). 
Bagcshvxinathan mela 
Tilyugga mela 


15 Chatira Barnnaramt and 
Agrahan Yu ah Panchmt, 

4 Vhaitra Ramamixanu. 

15 Phahjiin iShxtarairt, 

4 Phuhjun ShtiaraUi and 
Makar kanhranti(:i da\ft 
each). 

3 Phahjun Shxvarain, 

3 PhaUjun hluvnrairx . 

^ V tjayadaah mi. 

4 Vij(4y ada.sk mt. 

4 Y xjayadoj^hmx 

4 2 dayh Kariik Purmma 

and 2 dajs Maghi Pur 
riirua, 

1 IJa^sant l^anchaxm. 

10 Chaifra. 

4 Aiarh, 

2 Shxiarniin 

10 Y ijayadobhmi, 

1 Chudra Hanhanti. 


Seaaoval Customs 


f be(‘ii a citcidel of striei (oitbcrv'atism and 

the Braliniatnc inauonce aiirl th<re Was plenty of food and leii,iiro 
at me time could be maile out by a study oi tho beasoiuil ms 
tp most of which aro still in vogue to a gnivt JxZT It il 

cmld ^inf ^ seasonal customs alone 

m ^ number of tho families of Brahman^ 

priests, soothsayers, liOttcrs, drummers an<l other labourers. 
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In tho mouth of Astoin, \he Dwrga Puja is celebrated for a 
period of 9 days. Previously it was only the upper class and rich 
people that could get iho images insialWd and worshipped and the 
lower caste-meu and poorer peoi>lo would visit the Pty'o Bari 
without any rostrictiou. But now community Puja has come 
into vogue and a number of people combine and perform the 
Dwga Puja. It is peculiar that on the 10 th day of the Puja, i. e., 
Bijoya Daahatni it is considerc<l auspicious in this district to see 
NUkanlha and Jngadamba birds. The full moon of Astoin, Kojagar 
Puja is also a gnuit oocusioii for the exchange of presents and 
feasts. Drinking of coconut water and excbaitgo of betel, and betel- 
nuts are considered almost essential. On the Amabasya night of 
Kartih month Lakshtni is worshipped at dusk and Kali mat at 
the dead of night. For this oeC{£.siou the houses are eleaJiPcd, 
whitowashetl and painted. Milk pails are filled with water and mango 
loj^ves are pl«e<»d with .an euithen lamp. This is also an occasion 
for th<< worshi}) of the .^jiirit of t he aneehtors. The ht>UReholder 
lights a torch from the flame t)f the earthen liim]> and gftes uiside 
the house thrieo and comes <»ut elianting mantras. In the la.«t 
part ol the night, the head of the women fc»lk beevtsthe Svp 
(winnowing fan made of bamls»o) W’ith the burnt end of the hemp 
stalk and pr.v\stlut poverty ma> run away on hearing the sound 
of the beating of th(' Sup (»unuo»ing fan). 

Bhrairidmliyu is a great occi sion tv hen sisters greet their 
brotliers eereiuoniously. (Jn Oapasthami day the bullocks anv 
bathed and given special f<*od. There W 4 Wv a eusttmi when on this 
ooeasion a suull pig would l>e let 1o(»m* among the buffaUn^- ami 
killed ultinVkt<*ly. 'I’his oru<'l eust«»m has now rightly disapin-ared. 

On Demsihan Ebidashi the <-ourtyard it •leaned ami painted 
with piuvted rice water. The housv'holdars vetrshij) the goddess of 
wealth and tlw* custom of j>laying Tilth earthen emblems of Shama 
Chaktoa still persists. 

Another parhan or sea»>onal custom is tho Xabanna when new 
rieo is offered to the ancestors and ofiFerings are made to tho 
fire god after thi' family ileity is worshipped. This custom is 
commonly ol)serv<sl almost thnntghout Bengal awl .Vssam. Paus 
Sankranti is a great «liiy for the offering of Tit mixed with gur 
by the females too. male members obtain •> tow from them lliat 
they acotpt the resianisibilitv of supporting them throtighout the 
year. Bnsant Panckami in the month of Magh is another great 
occasion when plough is worshippid. This is a great day for the 
ploughmen who arc stimptnously fed. The goddess Raraswali 
is also worshipped on this day. The worship of SarasTvati was 
not 80 common four vleoadps back. Another festival which has 
now grown more in imiiortaiiee is Jloli in the month of Phalgun. Four 
decades back Holi festival did not have tho present day spirit 
of exuberanceand abandon and a certain amount of rookleps exchange 
of jokes and singing of obscoiTo songs. On the other hand Chaitra 
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Sankranii (Satuani) oolobratioti hjta doclincti. On thi« day 
mothor>, an«l cJdorly family rolativi's Ideas their son a «>»<« junior 
with fho sprinkling of cold water kei»t from ovornight. The pt'O!*!© 
usi'd to throw' W'ator on ea» h other’s body bv syringes ma<b' o 
hambooa. JJarlov or gram jtoVKler iniAe<l with ns<d to bo 

served on the lotus leaves in the day. E\er\ t ne on this <bi.> 
iuis to take food propavpd overnight and fh(» kitehen i'< not sn|>- 
T)t'‘S(*d to he lit np on iJiaf dity, hrnit hearing fr«H'^ ***** 1’ ** 
hivo tf) bo wattTo^I. Tht‘ t*> hihIm' «i ^ 

enthen pots filled with niter and eloth to the Itrahiimnus It 
aT»])oar'^ thtit tho imiuot of tV^tival lui^ arcliiir o 

this irii1igt‘Uoiis fc»#\i.snu*.fcl iestivaU 

Til thi-. Djif'iiini: f»i. Puni^hahi/x i , ari,ingt nn iit iopoi\c 

Of>ol (Ijinking \\.ih*r sonir «MiaMts is < .t 

obligitiiin in iho suiunif^r Jiiorttb^. K\j‘n nf)v\ tliw rusfnin is oIisk r\ 
abhongb }ur<Il\ .iny oat.ibliN ur scm<^I blo^^oTning fl th<* 

niciugo tre(*^ h(‘r<iils i\ jennui* Tin* jn ^^inbiB no 

CArefiillv^ wMtoh<*‘l lud penjib* Gx up swings to 1 li« 

Trees. Baramo^hia .uid Chaumtt^lia bontrs ]»( rMhc^r to tin 
are sung Thoro w is a li/no \\lu*n lUlPg•u*^ i*> di>- 

tributiMl fn>#>ly by jubi*r ttdks With tin tion.unn* -bill'* 
this h'lfit gono on/ .ind now lUtngo onli.ud-s hiuu a jmiI 

of tho \r<‘ilth of ihn owner, taitfulh waitivsl and utdis(»i. 

The Mvitbil ladies obst'rve a iiumbi r of liraUi'- in wbnh 
they take vo^vs and offer pttja'f- lintn^Iuiritii Brain, Phv ha- 

jin Braia, Mtulhu^hravani ar<‘ somi* of t)n*ni. Madhnf>h>ovmii 
febtival is a very sw’eot .oeia^ion whiih loiins in the month of 
Shravan, The nowlv-niarried brid, -> htMr Madhu^hrarahi Kailui 
from the elileily ladies for ID davs and on th«* l<i'st da\ *i pujet 
is performiMl aiid the iiewlv-inariii d gioom come'- to thi^bijde’s 
house. Nag Pavchnni is observcMl by the lcidi(*H t*) ai'peasc' the 
gocldiss of snakes. Jkills of clay and ])addy aie I>nt iTi iln* Imles 
to appoas.e tho snakes. On this oeeasion tlu wonieii ol tin* bac*k- 
Ward and Harij in class form groups in every \Ulage and go out 
singmg songs and beg alms in nine villagis and tke alms 

collecte'd is deposit<‘d in the ho^l^c when* st rpei.l goddc*.sh is 
worshipped. 

Painting 

Painting is an iiMeparable aspect of the cmhural life* of tho 
district.* Painting and particularly %vall liainting islughl3 developed 
in the Mdiihili households and the flow has been kept uj) from 
tho past by tho la<lios particularly. ^Vpart Irom wall paintings 
we find paintings on paper,** pottery and Ians, hi marriages 

♦Thore is a sp^vial design for ovory function, t)in most elaborate luring 
• or tho fujicticu of tho Ekadasht is th«.» bright half of kxi 4 ) wo as tho Xletwi- 

thana Ekfidasht, llioiio i^aintuiigs nr*> kii«»wn lis Artpana or Alj^tia and arc* dono 
in rico powder dry or moist and vermilion, by tho wfimen folk. 

•♦Some ot these paintings on paper were exhibited m a London An Galloiy. 1W8. 
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atetuii}»y baakotB and tho pottery are invariably painted. CSoIoueb 
and pow<lurs are mixed up with goat’s milk, black is obtained 
by burriitig straw, and white by pow(loring rice and mixing it up 
with Water. Usually tho paintings used are gvl'xbi (pink), pito 
(yellow), nila (bhio), Sindura (red) and auga-pankhi (green). For 
outlines and tiny di'tails a small bamboo-twig is used— -the end 
being slightly fravtvl so that the fibre is like hair, while for put- 
ting on the larger washes a small piece of cloth is tio<l to a 
twig. Dr. Upcsidrt Thakiir in his “History of Mithila” mentions — 
"Tho suhj«>ot -matter generally fills into tw») groups — (!) a series 
of heavenly forms to which are som-times addfsl the more mundane 
figures of the bride and bridegroom along with members «»f their 
Wedding t r.iin, and (jV) a nories of strictly selected vegetable and 
animal forms. Piimiugs luvo bfvoiMisaully done on tho occasions 
of Hso.“l t hriiad-eeremeiiv, the dedicitioti or tho renovation of tho 
familv .shritu^, and live ceremonies of niarriag** — ^t he inif Lai wedding 
ritos and the final rites. 

“On the former five occasions the subject -matter is cniifintdlo 
god, ,.I >j tddess' s, di pi'-ting Diirgn, Kali, Kama and <9i7«, Radha 
and fvrisAraa, while , it weddings (wh<‘n paint mg is treated ss essen- 
tial) the following objects ih<' 8 Ui and mien, a bamboo tree, 

•a circle of lotnse«, parrot'-, tiirtl*.*- and li^]^ come into promitience. 
While the forimw is the symbol of the crcition of auspiedous 
sotnes and ilivine bloisings, tin latter symbolists forlilit.i. The 
l).ami)oo tree and fh(' ring of lotuses ropre.si‘rU the diagrams of the 
suxii.),! organs; fiarrots flymbolis<‘ the love bird; turtli's dLagramma- 
tise theloviw’s union and fishes the (unblcms of fertility, and tho 
8un and the mien svmbolise the life-giving qualities. Tho super- 
uatur.il colour and sploudour in a figure, ubich is hardlv seen in 
ortlinary life, is partlv dictated by religion- canon.s.” He further 
mentions —“In the Ka\.isth.i p.iinting wo have again and again 
only iwrt shades — black au<l a .stale blooil red colour, sorao- 
time-t a dull terr.icotta colour and somolimea a dark madder 
colour. At times blue, grey, pink .vud yellow colours arc also 
used”. 

Scvlpture 

Almost every village in Dnrbhanga has cert .i in remains of old, 
often mutilated, black-stuuu imagi's of luntimerablo gotls and god- 
desses, both Hrahmauic and Jiuddhistio. Tht>so images were all 
imported from Magadha which un Icr tho Pala kings (TOO — tl.OOA.D.) 
turned th rosolves into a va.st manufactory of sculpture for Buddhists 
as well as Bralimanus throughout tho North-Eastern India. When 
this art diotl out at Uaya after tho conquest of Magadlia by tho 
Muhammadans, these images wore imported from Varanasi and 
for some time past Jaipur in Rajputana has been perhaps as impor- 
tant as Varanxsi from where images specially in white marble, 
sometimes coloured, have been imported. 
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The local people, hoVever, have n(»t been without talent In this 
art. They achieved in clay what the MagadJians did in stone. 
Bvon today Barbhanga town itself as well as many places in this 
district aro producing excellent pieces of sculpture. They show rare 
oraftsmauship and aro capable of development. 

In the district of Barbhanga there is a festival in every Kartik 
on the Purnvna day, known as the festival of ''Santa'* held by 
women in honour of their brotliors. For this occasion every woman 
of all castes and classes who has a brother makes out figures of birds 
and beasts, sometimes of men also, out of clay which she paints 
artistically. This is a very useful practice in art of clay sculiAure 
which is thus kept alive by the women folk of the district. 

• 

Architecture 

Barbhanga's aneiont buildings in their remains scattoriHltlirough- 
out the district in nnmerou.sru<nindsof various dimen-sions show no 
evidence of arehittH'lural excellence. The buildings including the 
royal palac(« were c<»ncoivod mosth" from a utilitarian point of 
view . As one approaclu'e an ancient site, one is improsswl with its 
size rather than its beauty The fovt buildings that hav(» lieen 
unearthed are all temph's de<licite<i to particular doit i«*8 and they 
seem to have been built of burnt bricks of different sizes and the 
earlier wo go, the longer we gi't the size of the brick Spanning 
was done with timber Stone was n"t nstvi until the meilieaval 
times when also it was only 8p.aringly employeil mainly in door- 
frames and decorative sculptnn's. These weist generally clone m 
bas.ilt (black stone) and were manufaetureii inMagulha esiKwially 
Gaya. 

For residential purpose, Maliaraja Madhava Singha of Barbhanga 
(1776 - 180S) is know’ll to have been the tirat person m the district 
of Barbhanga to ha\o bmlt a house wholly of burnt bricks. No 
building in the district of Barbhanga is thus eien 200 yoarti (»ld. 
There are many families who still have a prejudice against a 
brick-built house. Uitsidmitial houses an' all built of timber, bmuboow 
and straw, the roof slanting aryl thatched, the walla of bamboos 
plastered with thick mud These materials liemg abunilant mtho 
district, such bousi's are cheap and easy to build and c.iii stand 
even during violent earthquakes or devastating iloods also. In 
fact, the district of Barbhanga falls within the seisoilio Ix'lb and 
IS liable to earthquake shocks. The devastatum of the earthquake 
of iy.34 showed how safe it was to live in kulcha iiou&os. The 
district of Barbhanga has also been a victim of almost annual 
floods. Houses of bamboos and straw suffer loss than any other. 
It js not, tberofora, strange that with an abundance ©f oxceileut 
budding materials at hand — the*peoplo of Barbhanga did not go 
ill for pucca houses. The only other kind of houses found in th© 
district is made of mud or sun-bi.rut bricks but sudi houses run 
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a greoii risk during floods, «,nd are, ihereforo, built only where 
flood water is never likely to reach. 

Of late stately mansions of great architectural beauty have been 
built by the Maharajadbiraj of Darbhanga all over the district 
specially at Darbhanga and Hajnagar but those at Kajnagar were 
greatly damaged during the last Earthquake of 1034. There are 
still some temples which are fine siieciraens. Temple building was 
also patronised by the kings, Dr. Thakur observes — 

“In the simplest form in which this sort of temple could 
appear, in point of theory, wo should have a small 
square room to contain the sacre<l image, with a more 
or less ortlinary roof, sloped to koep the rain oft and in 
course of time, a narrow, portico in front to k<’ep the 
fiorct'm'ss of the sun from entering the shrine. There is 
notating curvilinear about it, and such a primitive typo 
of structure is remote from the Black Pagoda of Konarak. 
A iwrfoctly plain, un(hH'orat<*d wall, and an ocpially 
uudecorated painted roof, square in plan, is all that 
those Tirhut Tyjjos stand for. TJic !^ra M.mdira at 
BagacLi ((’hamparau), the Kamalcsvaramitha temple and 
Trivcni {(Jhamijaran), the Mahadevasthana at Sauratha 
(Darbhanga), the Ramachandra Mandira at Ahalya^than 
at Aliiari (in Darblitinga), the Bhagavati Mandira at 
JSubegarh (Muzaflurpur), the Kankuli Devi temple at 
Simraongarh in Nepalese U'mtory. the Shiva Mandira at 
.She<»har (Muzaftaiquir). the Bama Mandira at Muzaflarpur 
(a perfect symbol of the develojwd Navaratnu type), 
and anotlior temple at Muzaftarpur to Hama and .Tanki — 
“the utmost culmina*’ mi of toJi'i 'e-art‘hitoc*turo'' — and 
othi'rs in the soriiss so preservefl at different places are 
sutiicient to “ illustrate tlie whole ilevelopnient of this 
important style — a senes inclutiing many slirmcs of 
special interest and beauty.'* 

Music 

Tn tho cultural life of Mitlii la ‘music pla^s's a very important 
role ami there is no occasion of fe.->tivity s > "ial or religious, where 
music h* not considered an essential part ot the function. Ctmti- 
nuity of tradition in imaleni Mithihi may he trtc«*ti back to the 
time of Harisimhadeva, the last K ig of the Karnata dynasty when 
a new orientation was given to the social life of the land and now 
values of cultun^ established, lu I arnaratnakar, a work of unique 
historical and cultural importance produced during the time of 
Harisimhadeva by a groat poet and scholar, Jyotirisvara Thakur, 
styled Kavisckharacharya, there is a grapliic description of music 
both vocal and i’>strumontal, classical and folk, but we canno say 
definitely how iar it is of Mithila proper. But from Yidyapati 
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onwards till the bogimiiiig of the pibsent century Maithili poetry 
has been iu songs only meant to be sung and aotully sung. 
IDtliila school of music, however, was there even before. P.C. 
Bagchi of the Visvabharati records in his "Bharata 0 Ghina*^ 
(page 51-62) that Brahmana musicians of India would go to 
Cliina under the Jaiigs (618 — 907 A.D.) and leave many deep 
imprints of Indian music on China. Bagohi’s discussion of the 
subject leads one to the inference that the Indian musicians going 
to China wore mostly from Mithila. About the same time Sankara’s 
direct disciple and biographer Anandagiri also rt^fers to Mithila’s 
music in his '^Sankaravijayd**. 

With Vidyapati wo come upon surer grounds. Vidyapati gave 
a new orientatit n to the art of music. lie was greatly impressed 
with what Jayadeva had achieved in the field of Sanskrit poetry. 
Vidyapati took the pattern that Avas brought into vogije by Jayadeva 
and used Maithili as the language which was still Sanskrit in 
Jayadeva. lie used a large number of liagas in dilferent Talas 
in his songs but they were all songs iu Kagas and Tains so much 
so that in Vidyapati, as in his followers, the Chhandas are the same 
as the Ragns^ or iu other words, the name of th<^ Raga in wliich 
the song is composed in the name of the motn> also Vidyapati 
was a mu.siciau Aveli as a po»‘t an 1 uh h»i fomnost**!^ lio t 
to music. But he could not pos*-ib]y sing <vll hiinscli on 

all occasions to all sorts of audhuict^. IFc cot then fore, a. A««ung 
artist, Jayata by name, as an approiticf* to hnnsdf uh«on lie 
traimsl in (he art of hismusie. Ib' came to bf» known os “K.itliaka" 
and his descendant s have b('eri th' noted miisieia!ir> of ili*‘ district 
of Darblunga, famous ?iot onU in Mithili Init e\en bexoiid. 'ihey 
cultivated the indigisiou.s music and ()ro]>ag itefi it, hp<siallv in 
Nepal. Abm Fazlin his Aind'Ahhari morn ions the Mithda '^ehool 
of music, i.e. the of Vidyapati's songs al the lirad nf iho 

Desh^c music. In the IKth ctuttury Loeluna, liimsell a poet of 
no mean order, compofiC'd tAvo Morks on the Miiiliil art 
of music of Avhioh one Rngntarangini his been ])(iblisht‘d. Manus- 
cripts of works on this art have Ix^en noticed in >r<'y»al and they are 

works by Dainorlara and Vamsainmi both of Mithila, 

« 

But since the middle* of the IStb century, the .Mithila school of 
music seems to have boon eclipsed by the musi<* of the Ihdhi school. 
Indigenous Mithila music Avas considered archaie and went out of 
fashion in the courts of the grr^it p.strons of (he art. But so 
de»)ply has this art po.moated through (he life of the land tliat it 
was not dead. It was preserved intact by the Avomcn frdk of 
Mithila and by the village folk sjrecially the rlcvotcn^^ who still 
keep it alive. It is a pleasure to h<*ar W'omcn sing tho smigs in 
true Maibhil fashion and they always sing in chorus without any 
instrument. There are songs for every fc’-tival, social and religious, 
there are songs for every 8(3ason; and all these songs have their 
appropriate tunes which are based on Ragaiwl T^ufoand which have 
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boon ocftniag down from the •past, traJismitted orally and learnt 
by the girls of every generation from the ladies of the old generation. 
It is only reeently tha,t film songs seem to hiivo cast their influence 
on tho young girls of tho remote villages also and the.y have come 
to ignore their own traditional music. Tho state of things is really 
alarming and if this last citadel of Maithil music is stormed and 
lost, a groat art will di(‘. 

Among tho men folk also there havc^ been connoisseurs ot this 
art at «i»ll times. Even now there are in tho countryside grou])s or 
par<i<‘'S who piMclise this art, always in chorus, with the accom- 
paniment of Mndanga and Jhali. Such parties arc now few and 
far belwee?i but they preserve the old tunes. There are. mor4‘0^f*r, 
ilovotoos 4)f Shiva, who sing the Nftcharia i\A\d Mnhpshahanis with 
the aco nnp.iniinent of Damaru only or with Jlridanga and Jhali, 
They sing in t Jio old traditional Way. 

Till «ibout a quart*'!' of a century ago, there was a dance party, 
calltMl the Kirntaniya I'arty, ■\\hich very poynilar withtlie lovers 
of music. The ])arty sang tlui tlaPsUal <ongs ni Iiogns 

and Tatia iw tho true Maithil fa^-hion, always in ehorus with the 
acooinpaninicnt of M ridan ga i\,nd Jhnli. Tt is «iad that this, party 
has now coin]>l<»t<‘l\ disappeard and hi-Ntoriati^ of Mathihi’s hteratun* 
Kive come lo rail them tho Diama party wdiieh it was not but 
was ‘ Natua'*, the d iiK'ing party. Then* lus never bin^n a Maithil 
stage at leist iiiliviiig memory and no drama has ever been staged 
sinipiy because there has been no Mail bi!i drama before the end of 
last c<*utury. Th(*so Kirainniya parties did not stage a play but 
onlv sang tho songs whicli the so-called Mai‘ hili Diamas contanu d. 

Economic and Pritfis^sionalgioups 

This sub-section lias been discussed iii detail in tho revised 
District Gazetteer of Ehagal'pur and there is nothing particular in 
tho district. The picture in tliis district is similar to that in Bhagalpiir. 



CHAPTER IV 

agriculture and irrigation 

Land Reodamation and Utiusatiom 


A brief history of tho extension of onltivation wiU be of 
interest in this connection. Tho Survey and Sottloment Report 
for Darblianga district had dwelt on the matter (1896 — 1903) and 
tho last Distriot Gazetteer of Darbhanga (1907) had referred to it. 
The District Gazetteer of Darblianga mentions: — 


“A oonturv ago a great part of Darblianga was uncultivated 
partly owing to the desolation cautod by the terrible famine 
of 1770, and partly' bocause of tho oppression of the 
farmers of revenue and the depredations of froo-lxioting 
zaimndars. So terribly did tho former affect tho people 
that in 1783 thoCollootor of Tirhiit submitted a proposal that 
cultivators should bo attracted from the dominions of tho 
Vizier of Oudh to reclaim the unpeopled wastes of his 
district; and in 1781 the Judge reportwl that, owing to 
tho tyranny of the local revenue oflloer and his subordinates, 
there was but very little cultivation for 2o miles from 
Darbhanga and that grass jungles ai)t>earod over extensive 
plains which Ijofore wore rich m cidture. In 1796 par^ana 
Pachhi was described as tho abode of drcadul lieasts of 
prey, while tho adjoining parganas of Alapur. now one of 
the* richest parts of the district, wa.s tho haunt of wild 
elephants, whose depredations prevented all improvement. 
Parqana Bharwafa, which comprises a considerable porthm 
of tho headquarters subiiivision, whore 78 p<»r <>ent of 
tho land is now under cultivation, contained largo strotohes 
of waste land; and in 1802 it was reported that for miles 
nothing could be seen but uncnltivatod plains with here 
and there a few highaa under tho plough. When law and 
order wore finally established agriculture wasoxtrmdoil to 
a remarkable ilegreo, and with what rapidity this happened 
can bo gathered from a report submittod by the Collector 
in 1824. “In Tirhut proper”, he wrote “the waste land 
at the time of settlement it is behoved, considerably 
exceeded that under cultivation, and in boiao extensive 
parganas adjrining the Nepal Torai and those fietweon the 
Telguja and the Daosi rivers in the north-oasiom part 
of the district the cultivated land was to tho waste, perhaps, 
as one to fifty. All these ^rganas are now considerably 
advanced in cultivation. Since the decennial sottlemont, 
cultivation has been improved and extended, and the 
population has increased In Tirhut in a manner that excites 
the wonder of those who do not reflect that siwb was the 
inevitable result of that measure.” 
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"In the early part the lOth century then a very lat^ge 
proportion of the clietrict, amounting probably to 
half the total area, and in the north oortaiuly to more 
than half, ivas unonitivatcwl. By lfi40 the cultivated area 
had increasod to thrce-fifthe of the total, but in the north 
it was still little more than half. During the next ten 
years, the cultivated area apjjearsto have increased rapidly, 
until in 1860 it amounted probably to nearly three-fourths 
of the total. In 1876 it was HStimated to be 79 jier cent 
of the total; and the recent survey and settlement opera- 
tions have shown that it is now just under 80 per cent of 
the total area of the district. We should probably there- 
fore be justijfiod in concluding that cultivation lias nearly 
doubled itself within the last hundred years, but tliat tlio 
greater part of the iiiereaso took place m the first half of 
last ^'cnturj'. 

*‘The largest uncultivated area is in the headquarters sub- 
<livision, where there is a considerable amount of swamp 
end niaMh, which is under water for tlie greator part of 
the year. It is nearly as great in the Madhubani subdivision 
whom there is much culturable jungle along the hanks of 
streams and on tho Nejial frontier, and it amounts to 
23 per etuit of the total anta in tho Madhubani thana, where 
it IS due to tho large number of mango groves which 
strew the country; this tract is the stronghold of Brahmanism 
in Darbhanga, and many of the groves have been planted 
from religious motives. It is k^t (17 jicr cent) in the 
Samastipur subdivision, whero there is less room for the 
extension of cultivation than in anv v>.hor part of the district. 
It may appear somewhat n«marko'*le that iSamastipnr 
under these circumstances shows a higher proportion of 
current fallow than Madhulvani, b.it the reason is that the 
agricultural conditions of tho two siilxiivisions are radically 
different. Samastipur, as a whole, is markiHl by the 
careful cultivation of its rich uplands. Such lands require 
occasional rest, and the cultivators are intelligent enough 
to understand tho advautdgo of allowing it to them. But 
in Madhnhani the lands are mainlv low and produce but 
one crop in the year, and so tlu jieoessity for high culti- 
vation does not arise. In a year of gor>d rainfall no one 
would think of leaving k'o lands fallow, and indeed, rice 
lands positively deteriorate when loft uncultivated, as they 
become baked and tiardoued, the ails or partitions bet’ween 
tho fields become broken, and the drains by which the 
land was irrigated get filled up or obliterated. 

• • 

"The imenltivated area is one-fifth of the total area of the 
district, but about half of this is composed of roads, 
rivers, tanks, house-sites, etc. , and is therefore not availablo 
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for cultivation. * Of the arotl still available for oulti* 
vatiun about half is waste laud, pure and simple; and much 
of Jt, Ixung impregnated with the salt efflorescence known 
as rch, is unlit for cultivation in its present state. Butin 
a district such as Darbbanga, whore the cattle mainly 
depend upon grazing, it -would probably bo imjwssiblo to 
roduco tho area of ^vasto land to any appnndablo extent ; for if 
the area still oultiirable were to be cultivated, there would 
bo nothing loft for the cattle to graze. Thoro is thus 
but little ro(»m for tho further extension of cultivation; 
the district is already densely populated; and thoro appear 
to be good grounds for tho bt'liof that it will at no dis- 
tant date rc'aoh a point when it will no longer be able to 
stipport an iiicrtase in its population from tho produce of 
the soil, without either a reduction in tho standaril of 
comfort or an itioreaw' in productive capacity 

Tho cultivated area aci'ording to the Survi^y and iSottlement 
Report (189t>- -1903) was 1,(592,443 acres. According to tlie District 
Census Handbook for Darblianga (lOrd) tho cultivated area in 
recent years was as follows: — 

Acif‘h** 

1, <58 0,3 to 
l,:.t(5..''.80 

. .. I,.'>(55,.'5fi0 

. .. I’.ont.OS!) 

At tho time of tho la.st Settlement Uperations (1890— 1903), 
roughly 86 tliousami aert's were under orc)iard.s. This an>a had 
been rodticcd to about sovenf y-five tliousand acres in 19.61. Tiie 
area of culturable wastes which amounted to 1.28 hvkh acres 

in 1896 — 1903 was redut'od by over lifty-Hvo thousand acres. 
In tho year 1949-60, tho culturable wastes wore classified as 


under : — 

Description of culturable waste. 

Ania in thousand 

Bush jungle 

• • • ♦ 

acres 

22 

Ka^h Po/^r Jungle 

• • « e 

19 

Flooded area 

• • • • 

26 

Water-logged area 

• • « • 

4 


71 


• Di'str ck Qaaetteer, D nbhnni'a (l»07), p. -SO— SZ, 
** Averatfe n«* ares town. 


1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

(1951-52) 
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ThftH ill opitu of the redut^tion in the ar^H lunler orchard and 
ciiltivahio wastes duo to extension of cultivation there has been 
a reduction of about 1.27 lakh acres since the last settlement. This 
is attributable in the main, to two factors : (1) an increase of 
about fifty thousand acres in t'he area not available for cultivation, 
due to construction of roads, and hou.sps to cope with the increase 
of 20.4 per cent of 2 >opulation since 1901 ; (2) the ravages of the 
Kosi floods in the eastern portions of the district and (3) more 
spread of water-hyacinth rendering largo tracts uncultivable. As 
a direct result of the secoiui factor, current fallow which at the time 
of the last settlement amounte<l to only 18 thousand acres, now 
cover about 1.62 lakh acres*. It is difficult to fully explain the 
deoliiio in the area of cultivated lands as wo know that duo to 
economic jiressuro even largo chaurs or Water-logged areas and 
marginal lands have been put, to the plough now. In some other 
Gazetteers liave seen the weak base of our statistics and any 
e.stinialc' ba.'<od wluit is known as “eye estimate” cannot bo 
very accurate. 

Tin ‘JotuiK et t las.'^ification of lands given m the last mivty 
atid Settlemeivt llei)i)rt (IMiO — 1903) wore as follows: — 

(’la.s.'.ificati'iii of areas (m acres). 


Total area 

% 

21,16,930 

Area cuhi vat cd 

1 6,92,443 

Area uncultivated 

4,24,487 

Details of uncultivated: — 

Current fallow* 

18,555 

Culturable area other than 
•Mirrent fallow 

2,13,465 

(Tnculturablo . . 

1,92,467 

JBhadai 

4,68,687 

Aghani 

16,60,096 

Sabi 

8,01,919 

Twice cropjHHl area . . 

6,38,259 

Mango groves 

85,083 


•insIricJ lluntbok, Uarblwoga ,1951, p.VI. 

26 IUt. — 9 
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Th3 sfcatonnilt b.>IoV will show (fhe olassilioation of lands in 
thousand acres from 1952*53 t<» 1955-36*. 


Cl i»'5iifloation. 

1052- 

63. 

ll)63- 1964- 

64. 65. 

1966- 

60. 

1 

2 

3 4 

6 

Forest 




N’ut avail iblo for cuUivatioa 

3,48 

4.02 3,71 

2,95 

Other uiic ilcivitoi 1 1 1 ‘ In^rarrent 92 

ialHw. 

• 

3.13 1,94 

1,62 

Current fUh^w 

2,58 

1.84 3,40 

4,25 

Not area stowu 

14,62 

13,60 * 12,46 

12,40 

Total aroi of 

21,50 

21,60 ai,^n 

21,60 

Bha>ifi% crops 

3,97 

3,00 1,18 

1,37 

Aghani crops 

8.87 

8,41 0,37 

H,26 

Rib% crops 

5,33 

6,44 4, "17 

4.5S 

Fruits 

Cl) 

79 10 

35 

Potatoes 

1 

^ 4 

7 

Vi'gotabl'^s inelu Img root crops 

37 

33 32 

15 

Total -Vroasjwa 

19,19 

17.43 IJ.Mt 

H,70 

Ar>a SDwn iDoro clian once 

4,C7 

3.91 40 

2,74 

Th) total area of the dwtrift Jiicliirlmg housf sites, tanks, ro.vlrt 
etc, IS 214 million acres ,in<l works out to .57 eoiits pet ’capita 
Th^ average net area cultivated, basisl oa the \eailv averaire for 
the q.uiujuenniuja ending l94'»-r>0, h I Tn ,a,lIiou ueres or routdilv 
73.1 per cent of tho total laiid'area Vs mu.-h as 1 «5 lakh at-rea 
or roughly 12.4 per cent ot tlio total land ,vrea, are not available 
for cultivation being under homesteads, livias, tanks, rfu,l„ 
ciiltur<iblo ju*iglo9, etc., rultiiiablo Hiclndiug arc'a uiulor 

orclurda account for ro .ghly (5 9 per r.-nt, and eurrint fallowafop 
7.6 per cent of tho total land area, lliee is tho pimcipal crop and 
is grown over 19 per cent of tho gross eiiltivatofl a««a. Other 
coreils and piilsea together account for .37 per cent only Those 
occlude maize wliich is grown over 7 per cent of the groKS area 
An equal quantity of land w^^dovotod to cash enips, principally 


Btatiitics 9 Qovornment of B ihar. 
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sugarcane*. In the nexb quinquennium ending 1955-56 the position 
had obnously remained practically the same. 

In the brochure, published by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics the mote dotailwi classification of lauds for 1956-57 had 
been given as follows** : — 

<Arra is TuOTjSAVDS of Aciiks ) 


Total Land not available for cult i vat mn 

aroa by* 

papor. 

Forost. Barren land. Other land. Qairrnazarua 

land 


ai.riO 


2H 2.7 i 


3,02 


(^alturablo WasUdand. 


PernriAnont t^iltiuabh" Otlior Ourront 

pa*ttiin* an 1 other waste oth<*r tlian fallow fallow. 

lnu«l Ilian falJu\« lands 

bin It. 


5 



20 


1,07 


3,86 

Aioa « 

VfW urea Aroa 

‘^owii (cxrliidznj a^wn inon 

on liaid'*) ihau onf * 

Total 

sown. 

8hfi/lat 

tiops. 

Agharn 

ciopH. 

Jtob* 

cropR 

Oatma 

cropH. 

Orchard 

14.19 

1,79 

i 5,7 S 

2,24 

8,73 


49 

42 


Wastb Land Reclamation 

• 

For the reolamUion of uulturable wa.sttv9 tho Biliar Waste Liuds 
(Reolamktion, Cultivation and ImpiAivemoiit ) Act was passtni in 
1946. Tn Darbhauga since 1949 a Waste Land I^^clamatioii Officer 
under the control of the DLstriol Magistrate has been working for 
reclamation of waste lands. Ho is also luider the control of tht» 
Director of Waste Land Baebunation, Bihar, whose hcwhjiiartcrs is 
at Patna. The <lepartmont is under the Revenue Department. 

Loans aro advanced for tho re<*lamation of oulturablo Wiv^te 
lands. Tho following statement will show tho amount ’of Laud 


^DiMtrtot OooisiiA Handbook, Darbhaaga, 195U 
**Hdiar StatiHticnl Hindbook, 1956, fiagoB, 34*35. 
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Improvement Loans and Agriculturist Loans distributed for reclama- 
tion of wa«ito land and the area of urasteland reclaimed s — 


Yf^ap. 

Amount of 

L. 1. loans 
distributed. 

Amount of 
ognoultural 
loAna 

distributed for 
purchaso of 
tractors and 
other 

loiplements. 

Area 

of wdHte land 
roolaimod by 
man util In hour 
through 
assist anco of 

L. 1. loans. 

Area 

of 'waste land 
rorlaimcd l»y 
State tractor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 . 

lots 40 

1949 OO 

Ks. 

0,491 

20.0S9 

. Rh. 

Aortas, 

120 

420 

Acr«8. 

51 

66.745 

79,000 


216 

15 )i “iJ 

75,627 

3,79,700 

1,0«7 

SH4 

105‘J o3 

l,b4,15l 

«0,4>00 

1.558 


1053 04 

70,035 

1,5J,50<) 

1.200 


J0>4->0 

03.702 

1,50.000 

J,612 


IOjO lb 

99,030 

1,30,000 

l.r>43 


1956 57 

8,S30 

94.400 

602 


1057 08 

24,500 

41.6t»0 

54S 


1058 50 

27,560 

45,0(»0 

1,0,2 


1059 60 

I8.3SO 

8,700 

834 


1060 01 

1. » A 

45.000 

21.500 

1,051 

'jeii* 


\n investigation iiulicatos that thoro h lurdlv an\ oiupiiry to 
show thit tho area reported to bn reel.iunod is ai tiially ]ni1 to the* 
plough or nor It is <•^!cuU'ted more on a formula that a eertam 
amount given as loan will reclaim so much of land The amount 
of L wul Improvement Loans or other hi ms also <lo not show 
separately what poition was actnally given lor land reiLtinalion. 
Tractor reolamation cannot bo satisf.tctory owing to the small 
holdings and the l;an«-infectod areas vhidi require special imple- 
ments. 

There is a vast bolt of waste lands infected with kans and 
ptUcr grass in Biraul, ALidhepur, Phulparas and KiishesWarst han 
Police thanas. Their reclamation can only be <lone by a tractor 
organisation under skilful guPlanc©. There is a scheme to pul this 
area under the State Tractor Organisation for reclamation. 

.Irrigation 

General condition and rainfall 

Artificial irrigation, although important had played a com- 
paratively^ minor part in tho agricultural economy of the district. 
The district of Darbhanga like tho rest of other districts of North 
Bihar, is dependent for its crops on the local rainfall. The main 

• Tho statomont was suppltod by tho Waste Land Boclamatioa Offloor 
Darbhanga. ' 
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crop is ^ho winter rice, whieji reijuiras good rain at tho end of 
May and the bogiuuitig of Juno, to faeilitate the preparation of 
ground and the growth of awwllings More rain is requirwi in Julj' 
and August for transplantati<ni and without a good fall during the 
Ilathia at the einl of Soi>tember and during the early part of 
October, the paddy withers away or does not produce a good jield. 
This normal distribution of rainfall also provides admirably for the 
crops of the foA* harvest, which are sown in October and Nov ember, 
and refroshe<l tluring the cold W'cather by seasonal showers. 

Crops in this district are a gamble of nature and failure or 
premature eavssation of rainfall is a disa'-ter to the winter «Top'> 
which i.s the main <Top of the district. 

'I'he average r.iuifall in inches during different j>eriods of the year 
from 1911-12 to litOi-oft for the district of Oarbhanga U given 
below:-- 



Kainfall 

U iinlall 

Uriiniall 

Hamfiill 

Total 

Your. 

frtim 1st 

from Is*- 

from 1st 

irom }8t 

rairibili 


Mar h to 

.Tatif* to 

Oftobor to 

l.)jcoinhor to 



aNt 

30th 

30lh 

2Mh 

thf* >ear. 


May 

Sf'pu infior. 

Nov -mbi'r. 

Fobruiiry. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

h 

b 


ri 30 

53 7s 

4 22 

0.24 

03 54 

13 

5 (lb 

3 1 oo 

6 2S 

I 50 

49 39 

rM3 J * 

r. 2 h 

5*1 05 

l.S*l 

1.75 

64 SS 

I'^U lo 

i SM 

40 *9 

0 40 

2 17 

47 P6 

iMi', ir» 

r» so 

U> Oh 

3.83 

0.72 

5t» 50 

jyjd 17 

2 /5(l 

on 37 

2 bS 

0 37 

C)j.33 

!!1I7 IS 

i ^,9 

30 40 

2 44 


37 -13 

MIS 1<I 

r, <)2 

47 05 

1 30 

1 os 

6b Ol 

lOiO 2<l 

2 <2 

37 39 

2 23 

0 S'? 

42 S9 

M)Ji» LM 

2 21 

42 sO 

0 4« 

I 27 

40 Sb 

1*1.; 1 22 

1.47 

4S >S 

0 49 

1 708 

>2 27 

23 

U bb 

.■54 2s 

0 45 

2 25 

57 47 


2 

2% 99 

2 79 

0 26 

31 57 


3 32 

47 72 

3 80 

0 19 

55 09 

2i* 

4 14 

4 5 40 

0 91 

(> 55 

51 «>0 

I01"I 27 

3 ON 

47 15 

0 33 

J.59 

52 75 

1‘>27-2S 

3 30 

30 15 

2 iJ 

J 22 

43 Ot 

I»28 2S 

i 14 

39 55 

4 97 

1 49 

30 1 5 

1»2!» .3« 

2 32 

33 47 • 

11 88 

2.27 

49 04 

m.lit .31 

2 00 

.30 03 

1 38 

1 n 

4 l.sl 

ly3I-.32 

2 74 

44,06 

3 5b 

0.10 

ho lO 

l!)32 33 

1.72 

33.93 

4 53 

1 61 

41 ba 

11)33-34 

fl 03 

40 04 

4 06 
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5.01 

32.S’i 
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4 ao 
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0.89 
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51.81 

I*)42-43 

3 01 
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o.r>S 

1.56* 

47,93 
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4 10 

41 13 

1.49 

1.34 

48.01 

1941-45 
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0.66 

2.67 
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Ye.r. 

Kainfa\l 
from l«t 
MarclHo 
3lHt 
May. 

Rttiufall 
from 1st 
iTimo to 
30th 

Sdptomher 

1 

2 

3 

11145-46 

6J6 

36 S3 

1946.47 

6 IS 

39 56 

1947-48 

.5 15 

40 19 

1948-49 



1949-50 

. 


19o»> 51 



1951-52 



1952 >3 



1953 54 



19 7 4- >5 



19.75 76 




^Hainfflll 
from let 
October to 
30tli 

Xovmubi'r. 

llaiiFtfill 
from Ist 
Deconiborto 
2Sth 

February. 

Total 
rainfall 
durinj^ 
the yodi 

4 

5 

6 

6.90 

0.7 H 

50.68 

4 16 

0 42 

»() 32 

3 02 

0 20 

48 56 


IH 05 
57 4/5 
04 
39 37 
4 7 SS 
70 4 7 

II 71 
7t 79 


Ft will bo soon that niinf.ill had m»< ulw i.\‘ boon uormil and 
woll-dwlributed. This brings iji tUo nood for urfitioi.il irng.ition. 

The miin sources of irrigation in the north ot the ilist not wore 
t.uiks, f/wii/rs and streams but m the event of dry wmsoji the\ will 
naturally fail when they wort* mf>st w.vntfxl. 'J’liat is why the 
irrigated are.i in the district was very un.ill 'J’hi* following chut 
given in the i.vnt Survey and Settlement Jleport (IS'iit JSio;}) will 
show the break-up figures of (he inigated sirM \ i-* <i vis the net 
cropped areas of the district: — 

I \'*i \ IN A^iti s )• 


.8 fbdjviaiiirt. 

Nt-t 

cropped 

ania 

fin- 

g.to.1 . 

Irri 

UJHti il 

fiorn 

w^OIh 

Irn- 
ffKti ri 
from 

Iin 

Krit. d 

fu>m 

ItickH 

end 

ti/iors. 

lir< 
I'dte d 
ilOlIi 

fit her 
'.fcirct**' 

XnTfth# r 

\v lU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

t> 

7 

8 

1. Miidhuh^ni 

2 8 vhir 

3. SiiriHdtifiur 

0,83,357 
6. 13. SOS 
.. 3,97,218 

9«,0i>0 

2. MO 
8,401 

699 

73 

5.894 

3.143 

18 

44.904 

1,<».>6 

S73 

49.254 

l.TW 

1,6$4 

7.431 
♦ .H96 
7,379 

District TO'al, 

16,92,443 

1, 09,331, 

6,606 

.3,101 

46.S93 

62,971 

19,705 


,v. ®“'voy ord Settkmer.t Op.r*(ioi'i in DarbbMsa 

Dinriot (1896- 1903) by JH Koir.p. 89 
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Mr/O’Malley in tho last l^istrint Gazetteer of Sarbhanga (1907) 
observes : — 

“Tljore are no Government irrigation works, but an area of 
171 square miles or fii jjor oont of the cultivated area is irrigated from 
otbor sources. Most of this urea lies in the north of the district, 
where irrig.itioii is devoted to food crops, whereiis in the south it 
is reserved for the special and highly cultivated non-food crops. 
Here e.Tton8ivo irrigation is not practicable, owing to the scanty 
8ourco.s of supply, nor it is gre.itly required for the crops mainly 
grown. There is a prejudice against well -irrigation, as it is bedi^ved 
that bmd once artificuiliy irrigated must alwaj's be irrigiite<l. This 
belief is probably to a certain extent well founded ; for in the soils 
prevailing in thi.'- area, irrig.it ion forms a crust below the suriace, 
which impairs the ferlility of the lan<I, unless irrigation is continued 
every year. lieuoo irrigation is only practised on lands near wells, 
and those lands are n'servod for the more valuable cnqis. Irrigation 
once 1>egun must bo continued and thougli it may result in a good 
return t hrough the production of more valuable crops than can lie 
raised on uiiirrigated laiuls, it entails an amount of labour and 
expense from which the majority of cultivators arc averse. 

“Artitici.il irrig.iliou is most p’’.totiso»l in the M.idhubani sub- 
division to the north of the district. Here the numerous streams 
and rivers which intersect the comitry ;iro utilised for the supply 
of w.iter to the winter rice croji, esi>ccially in the Khajauli and 
Phulparas than.is ; and in the JienqMtti thana nearly one-third of 
the not cropped area is irrigateil from a comidcto system of pains 
or .irtiticial channel!, led off from the K.imla river. These pains, 
for many of which the oM beds of the EViimla were utilized, were 
constructed during the famiiio of IS'.iT bj the energj' an<l foresight 
of Mr. Jvmg, t ho Sub -Manager of the Rohika Cinde of the 
Darbhang.i Raj ; and they wore the moans of sai'Utg Ito.tttto acres 
of winter rice during the jiarfial failure of the monsoon in l9ol. 
In the area covered by these channels the outturn of winter rice 
in tluit year was HO per cent as agam.st .70 per cent on the west. 
21 per cent on the cast and 19*j>or cent on the south. Beshle'- 
these sources of 8u})pty, tanks are very largely iiaod all over the 
subilivisioti for the irrig.it ion of the fields in their neighbourluKid, 
either to expedite tho traiisplunta‘’on of the winter rico seeillings 
or to prevent them from ivithering duruig a break in the rains. 

“In the headquarters subdivision, the main sources of irrig.xtion 
are the same as in JVLidhubani, but tho area irrigatoil is very much 
less. Most of tho Madhubani-streams join tho larger rivers before they 
reach this subdivision ; and the latter are too large to permit of 
their Doing used »or irrigation by tho simx>le and inexi»onsivc 
means adopted by tho Madhubani cultivators. Tanks are also less 
numerous, and tho ryots being loss familiar with irrigation than 
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thoic fellows in MadhubAtii, nxAke le^s use of such tanks as there 
are. 


“Little, therefore, can bo done in the way of extending irrigation 
in this part of the district owing to the sc.uity souroee of supply ; 
and this is the more unfortunate, beoaiiso it is this area which, as 
a rule, suEFers most severely in ease of failure of the whiter rice crop. 
Di the north of the district many opiiortunities exist for tlie 
extension of irrigation on a comparatively large soale, but hero a 
great difficulty is presented by the danger tliat the supply of water 
would be out ofif in Xepal at the time when it is most nei'cssary. 
The question is fud-her oomplic<ited by the fact that, in years of 
uormtl rainfall, irrigation is little jirictised or required. The water, 
which, in a year of drought, irf priceless is in an onlinary y04ir a 
superfluity ; and hi a drj' ye.^r, when irrigation is most wanted, 
there is a sainty siijiply of water in tlie t inks and streams All 
irrigation projects in M,vdhubani, accordingly, suffor from the defect 
that they would bo little used in ordinary \e.irs. while iii dr\ ve.irs 
they would benefit a comparatively small are.i, Heucn large irrig.ition 
works are probably fhiancially imiiossible, and any exteiiHiou of 
irrig-ition must be looked for, ni.imly in the clin>ctiori ol iiuToismg 
the usefulness of the present sources of hiip]tl\ by Ki.me che.tp <iiid 
efficient system, such as that which has dro.idv' provtul so sm’cessfuly 
m Benipati Well irngitioo is praoticilly usele 3 >, for winter 
rice, owing to tlie small area commandeil by eaih widJ, and no 
wells would stand in an area i>o liable to inundation tbit tanks 
can already irrigate 4.">,00t> aeres in the sulidni loi , ,tnd n\ert> and 
channels nearly oO.OOi* acres. It would probably- be p(»s>sibK‘ to 
improve the m inner in which thes»' two houroes of irrig.it ion are 
used, at cost wliich would be iit'>iguilic irit in comparison witli the 
advantage to be gamed, ami this w*ould go far t<> render a laige 
part of the area t’Cuiire ag<un&t a failure of the raon'^oon.' * 

Some of the major irrigation projects may be described. 

KaraUi or Kiwj OrinaL—\r\ 1001 on ailvire of Mr. King an 
irrigation channel was dug from the river K.iuila *it ,\arkatia from 
the nver course then flowing through the so c<dled Jiaehhraj dhar. 
The cost of the work was about As. 50,ooo and an approximate 
area of 30,000 acres w,i8 sought to be irrigvted. This canal un- 
fortunately did not function well and was abfuidonetj. In looo the 
district was ravagoil by famine and on agitatiuti nf tlio jieopie fresh 
investigation was started fo- K.imla Camil iVojee.t by Mr. Sibold, 
the Special Executive Kngineor, Mr. Sibold jiropared % M'hemo 
almost on the basis of the previous schemes and there was again 
a failure. 


*Di«tfjot08xett<K r of D«rbh»ngn(1907), p.p. «1 - 63. 
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In 1960 a 10 feet wide canal was dug along tJie old align- 
ment of King canal but it got silted s<x>n. The canal dug in 1950 
did not conform to any designed bed slope and the main feerler of 
the canal, i.e., the llacldiraj dhar did not have a perennial source of 
adequate water supply to the canal ami so after the rainy 
season the o<uial was useless. 

On the initiative of the Oovemmont, the Irrigation Department 
took up the soheme as “Ue-exoavation of King’s Canal” in 1951. 
Since there was so vreity of w.^tor in the Baohhraj dhar, it was 
proj>osod to link this canal with the river Kamla to a point north 
of .fayanagar at the estimated oost of Rs. 17 lakhs. As the canal 
was to take off from the river Kamla it came to be known as 
Kamla o.uial. 

But unfortunately the distric't suffered severely due to drought 
in 1951 and t?io attention of tho (Joverument had to bo diverted 
towards relief ojxirations and so the work of tho Kamla Canal 
slumped. .As a famine relief measure the ro-excavation of the canal 
was (,Hkoii up in 1951 and was iudugurated by tho Prime Minister of 
India, 8hri Jawaharlal Nehru In tlie drought of 1951 a big area of 
paddy was irrigated through this ean.il in September, 1951, owing 
to iiie sudddon rise in tho Baohhraj dhar whicli was made to pass 
through tho newly dug incomplete canal as an emergent mo.isuro. 
In Soptombor-Octobor of tho same year a Kaicha bundh was 
constructed across tho river Baohhraj at a moderate cost of 
Its. l.OilO to s.avo tho standing crops in Benipatti thana and all the 
uvailablo supply was diverted into the Kamla canal. Irrigation was 
done to the o.xtent of about 2,2oo acres of rabi and paddy fields 
in 1951. In 1954 the river Baclihraj ’./as bound to feed the Kamla 
oaual but the supply of water was so mea, lo that it hardly 
irrigatetl more than 50 acres. 

Ill 1951 it was propose*! to excavate an inumiation canal from 
tho river Kamla north of Ja^^laga^ and join it to tho oxcavatc'd 
Kamla canal near Narkatia by jiassiug the Baohhraj dAar. Acoordingly 
more earthwork was to be done but it saved tho construction 
of a diversion weir and a head sluice in the BacJJiraj. 

Under tho rovi-*ed soheme of 1951 it was ostimaitii that the 
total area likley to ho benefited would coiuo to about 37.400 acres. 
It was found that for an inundation canal taking on' from a river 
of meandering nature, it was not ^ ^ssible to fix an ideal site for 
its off-take and as such feeder channels had to bo dug annually 
from tho active course of the river to tho head sluice works. Cons- 
truction of a head regulator was also necessary for if it was not 
constructed, an imcontrolled amount of silt would enter into the 
course of the canal and choke up. 8inco the off-take of the canal 
falls in the billy region, tho Hood water would enter and spoil 
the canal in tho tower reaches. The site at tho Indo-Nepal bolder 

*r!tis plt«8 la albo aa Jainagar and Jayanagar. 
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once soleoted bwamo dnauitable duo Co erosion. As the river where 
it debouches into plain has steep grade, it brings heavy si it Imd 
from Nepal hills. Thodiininishing of the velocity with the flattening 
of the grade brings in a huge deposit of silt in its uppor reaches. 
To exclude tho silt from entering into the canal a head regulator 
was proposed in order to tap surface water in tho canal and for 
shuttering tlio canal when tho silt load in water is above porinis- 
sible limit. 

The distribution system consisting of threo sots of parallel 
channels, viz., Tnwara, Narkatia Jind M.arhia were eonstructwl os 
feeders of tho nain canal. The canal which was started in lO.’il 
was completed in ID.'JS at an estimated cost of its. 2s,02, 144. Tho 
total length of tho canal is 2, '5 miles and oonim.ands an area of 
37,400 acres. But after the completion of tlio canal it oouhl only 
irrigate a very small acreage, much below its estimated target. The 
total irrigated area in 19,>0-00 wdvS 1,130 acres, in 1 900-0 1 l,,>0f> 

acres and in 1961-62 it was 2,160 acres only. 

The reasons for the failure of the expectations are rejiortcfl t*> 
be Iho shifting of the course of tho Kamla and eiuisoquently an 
inadequate supply of water m tho inundation canal duo the huge 
deposit of silt in tho mouth of tho main canal. To ovorcfuuo tiie 
vagaries of tho river Kanita an auicut or weir known .is Kamla 
Weir Scheme was startl'd in 1959 at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 48,67,130 The work is in progress (1961), It is »‘\peet<*d that 
after tho completion of tho weir tho canal will get a perennial 
supply of adequate water. 

Bahin Irri^tlion — Tho river Balan coiiii's from tho hills 

of Nopal and has a catchment area of about 40 square mil**s. It 
hast a perennial flow but brings in a huge quantity of sand. Tho 
previous method of irrigation con.sibtod m jiutting in httcha bunds 
during low flow in tho river. 

The Balan Irrigition Scheme was started in .\pril. lO.'iH and is 
now in execution (1961). Tho schomo luiplementeil will lie a canal 
of about 6 mih's in Ladania tfnd Laukaha thanas m Maiiliubani 
Subdivision. It is proposed to ha>e through this sclu'ine irrigational 
facilities for an area of about 3,600 acres. A barrage of 12 .spans 
of 10 feet each with a gate of 6 foot 9 inches height has bi'on 
constructed about 1,''00 feet below tho Fndo-Nopal border. The 
estimated cost is Ks. 4,61,370. 

TrisuUi Irrigation Schftne. — Tho river Trisuln rises from tho hills 
in Nepal, has a catchment area of about 2.5 square miles and 
usually drii^ up in January or February. Tho old praotioe was to 
tap the water of the river when low by putting in katcht bnndhs. 
Just upstream of tho proposed site, a i^ha bundh used to bo 
erected every voar for diverting tho water to a number of villages. 
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This byndh used to get breacjied very often «nd winter rice would 
fail. It was therefore proposed to have a diversion weir at kateha 
bundh side which will assure irrigatioual facilities to an area of 
about 3,600 acres. The scheme was taken up in 19.58 at an estimated 
cost of 118.4,01,370. The work is under execution (1961). 

Kamla Weir Scheme. — The Kamla Weir Scheme was started in 
19r»9 at the estimated cost of Rs. 48,67, 13'», This will food the 
existing Kamla canal and after its construction the coininandalde 
area will increase lo 7,5,000 acres This work will go over to the 
Third Five-Year Plan jicriod. (Jonstruction o^ a separate cinal 
system from the weir will form another jiart of the project and will 
be taken up for execution in the Third Plan period. 

• 

Tube-welh. — Tube-wells are also useful for irrigation. The total 
number of tujio-wells sunk for iiTigational purposes was only 300 
in 1961. It was estimated that 3,959 acres of land wore irrigated 
from these tube-wells. The number of tubo-welis is inadequate and 
thev pot very popular either. 


MiruiV Irrigation Schemes . — The topography of tlie district and 
the ecoiK»mic resources of the population emphasise the ni^cil for 
the implementation of the Miuo” Imgatmn Schemes which are 
cheaper and of more local import aiuu. As a matter of fact, it is 
the Minor Irrig.ition Schemes that had sustained tho agricultural 
economy of tho district in tho past when major schemes costing 
laklis were not oven visualised. They consist of excavating minor 
akar.i, constructing pynes and bundhs, sinki i" of ordinary surface 
wells, ow. >Such schemes could Ik quickly in t 'ementod and they 
coal much less and do nut require much of teci.mcal skill. 


In tho w.iko of tho last (Ireat War when there was a spiral 
rise in the prices of essontial coinmoditic.s, there was an intensive 
camjiaign for growing im»re of food crops and the impoidancc of 
Minor Irrigation Schemes was undc'rlinetl. .V severe drouglit iu 
1951-,52 further cmphasisofl tho need for such Minor Irrigation 
Schomos and a number of minor ahars and p,^^^es were completeil 
and percolation wells were sunk. 

Tho Minor Irrigation Schemes ) oxocutcil under three agencies 
of State Govommont, namely, Rovenuo, Agriculturo an<l Irrigation 
Deparimouts. Thoro appears to be a certain amount of lack of 
oo-urdination among theso agoncios and it w'as often found that one 
agency did not know what tho othor agency was engaged in. 
According to Bihar Sbatistioal Handbook of 1960 at page 4S it 
appears that in 1955-66 the number of schemes taken is 19 1 out 
of which only 6t* were completed. The amount allotted fur tho 
sohome was Rs. 2,00,000 out of which Its. 1,99,887 were spent. 
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The Minor Irrigatioit Section of the DarhhangA Colleetorate iuM 
supplied the following table giving the details of the Minor Xrriga* 
tion Hinoe 1932-o3 ; — 


Year 

Total 

iniinbttr t)f 

c jioplo* 
rod. 

Tt'jtiil 

umoniit 8(>ont 
(ia rupc^es). 

Total 

uraa )>on<)6tod 
(in acre 8). 

1032 

IDS 


22,2»>^ 

l<r)1 ot 

« 


fU<t 

ior>t .‘»3 

i:>y 

2,11,^03 





o,7:U 

1 r»7 

ol 


y.sorv 




7. 1*) 

DJ3S-59 

» 


1 

10VJ«0 

1 

1.0)73 

IJWMI 

JfKlO-tJJ 

JS )1 ciVciJahlt^ 

^o^ H\ ulubll 

\ »• .a Mil d lo 


DiUo 

llirtf/ 

Dll ^o 


The diaorepancy in thonumlwr of echemes completed in 1935-66 
between the etatemoiit publiahed in Bihar Statistical JlandUiok, 
l.>ob and that auppltod by tJu Colkictorate i« \^^ry Htiggeative It 
18 unfortnnato that such dificrojiant HtatiRtns Hhoiild l>e mainlauioil 
and published by different agenciof. of tiio State Uovernniont. An 
attempt to get the data given l>y the ( ollectorate \entie<l had 
faUed as the location of tlio schenns said to couniletcd in 
different years was not readily available. The total an-a h<nd to be 
beiiehied also could not bo chocked uj» It ih unfortunate that the 
Minor Irrigation Section of the Darbhanga Colliu-torato could not 
some of the data in the a1>o\e chart for ltt60-01 and 

J wol-62. 


PROTBOTIVE AMD KmBANKMEMTS 

Darbhanga is a nverine district. The deva.station of crons bv 
fl^ds IS an usual ff^turo here. But lirought is also not uncommon. 
Previously during the regime ot the Zamimlarsthe indigenous pvnoa, 
ahara, channels and bundhs, etc., were const ructed by thorn to' save 
the crops from the ravages of both flood ami drouglit. S 
indigenous system of protective bundhs was found umlil against 
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drought and flood. Begaiding protective schemes the last Distriob 

Gazetteer of Darbhanga (19t)7)* mentions as follows ; — 

“Various projects have been put forward with the object of 
affording protection to the cultivators from the variability 
of the seasons. One is to establish irrigation works on the 
Dliaus, a minor river flowing from Nojial into the north- 
western corner of the district, a tract which was severely 
afiocted in 1897. This scheme is however open to the objec- 
tion that the Nepalese dam up the ri\ er, and that though the 
ryots might take tlio water in ordinary years, they would 
certainly object to paying for it. The supply of water is 
'Small, and it is liable to be cut off by the Nepalese, just 
when it might be wanted* Another and larger project is 
that of iiroviding irrigation from the Kamla by a main 
canal 12^ mile long, withtlmee distributaries, which would 
command an area of 460 square miles. The cost of the 
project, w'liich was first jiroiiosed in 1877, was estimated at 
Rs. 10,41.000 and the area likely' to be irrigated at 
o2,500acros. The Irrigation C’ommiswon(190]-03)rocommended 
that a detailed estimate of this scheme should be prepared, 
and that if the cost per acre was not much greater than 
w as antieiiiated, or not more than Ks. 25 an acre, it should 
be sanctioned and put .n liand as soon as funds could be 
made available. In doing so, they remarked ; — “In view of 
the severe distrt'ss to which the denstJy populated districts 
of Northern Bihar are subjiMited whenever there is a failure 
of the autumn rains, and of the means of reliable protection 
that aro available, we are unwilling to admit that the cost 
of jinttection will exceed its value i 'til the matter has been 
put to a crucial tost, fiuch a test the construction of the 
Kamla project will aflord at a moderate cost.” Estimates 
are now being prepared ; but the district, seems to suffer 
nearly as much from flood as from drought, and it seems 
doubtful therefor© if irrigation works with permanent 
head-w'orks will bo worth thoir cost. The project, the cost 
of which is roughly estimated at 14^ lal^s, will provide 
for the irrigation in a very dry year of about 30,000 acres 
of rice and 10,000 acres of rabi ; but it is probable that in 
a moderately dry year the area of rice irrigable would be 
greater, while in an ordinary year there would belittle or 
no demand lor water. The country which would be com- 
manded is liable to flood, and there are difficulties in 
finding a suitable site for permanent head-works ; and, 
besides this, there is a risk of the river changing its course 
and leaving the head-works high and dry. 

“Another means of protecting the people from the effects of 
drought consists of the extension of the system of pains 

*Diairiot Qaasottoor of Darbhanga (190T). pp. 7S-79. 
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or private ohannela led off from the rivera, ivhioh has been 
instituted with such suooess by Mr. H. S. King in the 
Darbhanga Baj. JElcgarding tliis method of protection, the 
Indian Irrigation Commission remark: '‘Thoexoollont results 
show how much can bo done, by active and energetic officers 
of long local experience, to utilize the available water> 
supply in seasons of drought by temporary and com- 
paratively inexpensive expedients adapted to theexigoucios 
of the moment. We think it almost certain that a great 
deal could bo done at a comparatively small exiKuise, and 
at a cost that would fall far below the net cost to tJie 
State of any ambitious system of j:)ermaneut works, if in 
seasons of drought xirompt measures could Im> taken for 
throwing earthen dams across the xirincijial streams at the 
earliest possible moment, and for divortii\g the nater 
through the net-w'ork of channels already existing.” 

Chaob Drainage iScnsMES. 

Chiura are low tracts of land which remain water-logged for 
six to nine months in a yt*ar. There are a number ot such chanrs 
in this district. They are useless for growing crops as such aud also 
breed mosquitoes. The Xmgatiun Doiiartment has taktui th«‘ chaur 
drainage schemes to make tho existing chants lit for cultivation. 
The details of some of tho imi>ortant ckaurs are given lieiow : — 

Kanaxl cArtur. — Tho Kanail and Arai chaurs remain waterlogged 
for nine mouths in the year for want of effective drainage eliat'ncl. 
In 11)51 tho bed of the cliaimA was dwnlted and regarded to drain 
out the water-logged ania to an exliMit of 2.560 acres at the 
estimated cost of Rs. 07,379. 

Sinijia group chaurs.— Tho ijingia group of chmrs falls in 
Jale thana and affect a numlicr of villages. To drain these chanrs 
in the river Khiroi, a drainage channel which falls in Na.su in the 
village JahatigUr tola has lieen constructed. 'I’he estimated cost of 
the channel is Rs. 39,913 which will bring under cultivation 1,3.S9 
acres of land. 

Madhubani chaurs. — Ckaurs of Man^auiii, Chakdah, lianti, etc., 
which aro lu the vicinity of Madbiibatii town remain watt^r-logged 
■throughout tho year and spread malaria. Channels wore dug up 
ooiinectiug all these low lands with river Kainia in order to draw 
silt laden water <luring high flood. Thus tho low areas wertE* almost 
filleil up by heavy silt ueposit. The estimated cost of tho taiipiiig 
of ohaunol was Rs. 2,40,000 and tho area Iionotited it about 
7,050 acres. The sohomo was comxileiod in 1959. 

Kansaur chaur . — Tho KansRur chaur in Darbhanga thana 
rmuaina water-logged for the most part of the year. Tho existing 
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Nasi obannel had been re-seotionod and regraded. A sluice with 
marginal embankments along the Nasi had been constructed. The 
estimated cost of this drainage scheme is Be. 1,29,696 and thearea 
to be benefited will be about 2,660 acres. 

KIvaira chaw . — ^This chanr remaining water-logged for most 
part of the year also falls in Darbhanga tliana. The Khaira chaw 
drainage scheme was started in 1967 at the estimated cost of Bs. 99,652. 

A scheme was prepared for construction of an anti-fiood sluice to 
prevent river water entering into tlie chaw. The chaw is subject to 
inundation every year by the spill of the river Kamla (Gausagliat 
branch) which usually destroys the standing crops. Hence an anti- 
flood duice was also made in the estimate. The existing channel 
is being excavated with designed section of 28 foot base width with 
side slope to cope with the (fischargo to drain the chaw 
easily. The work is still in execution. 

Eaibankmknts. 

Tlio embivnkments were peviously constructed either by the 
voluntary labours of the villagers or by the initiative of the land- 
lords. There were a good number of private embankments which 
were ^'‘ntitruoted .is protection against iloods for local needs Ihese 
pnva<-o embankments were partially useful but on account of their 
faulty ooiistniction they wore unable to serve much purpose in case 
of high Hood discharge and frequently caused much damige to 
crops .and dwelling houses It is reported that in flood of lu.'iS the 
private embaukrnenls were responsible for high devastation. That 
ii why it was suggested in the North Bihar Footl Kejiort, IM.53. 
after a survi'y bv the Irrigation Depirlmenl that the exiotmg 
private embankments should be dismvutled The construction of 
par.dleJ marginal embankment with sufficient uilcts arni outlets 
w.as also suggesteil in the report '^oine maj>' emblnkmout^ have 
been now constructed or are m execution iin er the Hood control 
schemes launched by the Irrigation Department 'fhe lictails of 
some of the important ombankmeuts are given below ■ — 

Kayrda-Balan Embankmft^s -Tlio Kamla rising from the 
Himalay.in range enters Darbhanga at Jayanag.tr. Its diseJiarsre 
carries heavy sediment load and a^ a result it has been eonstanily 
swinging and shifting its original courho. Its abamloued courses are 
found all over the district, the important b< n*g the Jivvaehh branch 
of Kamlv. PatgUat branoU and the S.ikri br.inch of Kamla In 
1954- it was responsible for a maj'or flood and alm<»st abandoned its 
original oourse and diverted into ..vor Balan. 

The inundation of the Kamla has been the usual feature 
annually. The devastating flood of U)54 led the State Oov-eniment 
to take immediate flood control measures. It was decided to eons- 
tmot a marginal embankment from Indo-Nepnl border doum to the 
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river. As suolt the SlamU-Baiaii embankment sohomo from Nepal 
border to Jlianjharpur was taken in 1956 and was almost oom- 
ploted in 1959. The lengtli of the river side embankment is 3:2^ miles. 
The left side embankment starts from Indo*Nepal border and 
ends at Bhakua for a length of 7| miles and from Jhanjharpur to 
village Pirhi for a length of about 19 miles in separate stretches. 
Tho estimated cost of the sohema is Bs. 1,11,67,374 and thopro> 
teoted area 40,900 acrob. Some items of work will spill over the 
Third 'Five-Year Plan with an mitioipated expenditure of 
Rs. 18,56,623. 


The Kamla-Balan embankment sohemo below Jhnnjh<arpur has 
also been started in November. 1960, at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 33,97,922. It will cover a length of about 27 miles. 

Baghmati Embankment (Ir/l). —The Baghmati enters Durbhanga 
dLstrict few miles upstream of Kauhmgarghat. In this district it is 
joine^i by itb tributaries like the tlarbhanga-Baghmati and old 
Kamla near JSirsia and Phuhia. Tho Baghmati has a stable course 
from Hayaghat downstream and docs not carve out new courses. 
The previous existing ombanknwnts wdiich wore constructed through 
local efforts could not stand tho higli flood discharge and tho spill 
water used to enter the villages through g.ips, and often inundate<l 
them. Hence a marguial embankment of a length of 39 miles nearly 
from Hayaghat to iSirsia was proposed to bo const met ed in 1956. 
The work ha.H Iiy now (1961) Ix-en almost comi>loted except some 
muior finishing items which will spill over to tJie Third Five-Year 
Plan period. The estimated cost <*f this sehoiuo i.s Rs. 81,90,512 
and tho area bcuctitwl about 40.300 acres. 

In January. 1961 an oxtension scheme wa.s starttvi to extend the 
left Baghmiti Embankment Scheme from SirsuitoPhuhia, a<lj8tance 
of about 8.25 miles. The estimaterl co.st of tho extension .sehemo is 
Rs. 16,19,970. 

Baghmati Embankment {right).— ~A marginal embankment on the 
right side of tho river Baghmati (Karah) Wiis also started to be 
constructed in 1956 at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,21,35,000 and the 
area benefited by tho scheme comes to 55.500 acres. Tho longtli 
of tho embankment is about 50 miles extending from Hayaghat to 
Karachin. Tho work has almo.st completed excoiit some small items 
which will spill over Third Plan period with cost of Rs. 30,72,994, 

The right embankment of the Baghmati has now (January, 1061) 
been proposed to be extended from Karachin to Bodlagliat. 

Khtroi ’ Emhankment. — ^Tbo Adhwara group of rivers, viz., Jhim- 
Adhwara-Jamura-Sikao ; Burhand group, Singhi-Marbft-Rato group; 
and Dhaue-Thomane and Darbbanga-B-aghmati group, are drained 
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through two channels, Khiroi and Barbhauga-Baghmati. The 
Darbhanga-Baghmati has a goo<l deep section but the Khiroi which 
runs through valley had a narrow and shallow section and its spill 
water use*l to cause flood. Therefore, in 1955 it was propofied that 
it should bo resectioned and regraded to i>aB8 out the flood dis- 
charge. The i>rotective 8i>iiis have also been provided. The scheme 
covers a length of 69 miles at the estimated cost of Bs. 65,01,340. 
The scheme h almost completed except the minor iinishing Bork. 
The area boucfited is about 68,50U acres. 

The resume of the irrigatioual fuoilities that are being providwl 
will naturally give the idea that the quantity of the irrigated area 
in this district must be going up. It is correct that irrigatioual 
facilities may not be tappe<I if the^ehas been a proper and well 
distributed rainfall. The frcquei.t years of drought and the common 
aspect of crop failures in«lieate that there has not been proper 
tauifall nor it i.M well distributed. The chart of rainfall from 1911-12 
to 1955-56 that has becTi given elsewhere also shows that I'ainfall 
varieti from near about 31 incites to 69 inches. The distribution has 
also varieti widely. There is no reason to thuik that the irrigational 
facilities provided would not be utilised. 

Tuo toilowijtg chart from Oovommont brochures givc-s the acreage 
of the irrigated area from 1951-52 to 1956-57. The flguret are rather 
p)Ou]iar. The total area irrigatetl hits been on the decline from 1951 to 
1951 and from 87,461 acres it folltlow’ato 1,909 aere.s. In 19.54 to 1955 
there was a jump to 29,000 acres smd the mcreasc is due to 26.000 acres 
irrigated by tanks. In 1955-56 the figure dropped to 5,000 acres. The 
data in many of tUa columns wore obviously not available but it was 
not mentioned clearly if thoiigureo were available or not. Tht irresis- 
tible conclusion should be that nut much importance can be attached 
to these figures of Bihar Statistical Handbook.- ■ 

Irrigated area in aarea through different sourcoi m the ustnet from 

to lttr)0-57. 
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SoUECBs. — (*) Dopartmoiit of Agricuttiire. Bihar, Aunual Report, l9ol 

(>>) BUiar Statistioiil Handbooks, 1055 and 105(V, publisheii by 

Dirootorata of ftoouomioa aud {Statistics, Government of Bihar 
(Patna). 
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Kosi PbOJBux. 

A brief history of the river Kosi will bo of interest to appreciate 
tho Kosi problems for which the Kosi Project oamointo being in 
195.'i. Tho Kosi rises in Tibet, at an altitndo of 18,UOO foot aurl 
hows through Nopal au«l BUiar boforo it joins tho (laiiga near 
Kiirsola in Purnoa district. The intorlaeing channels of the Kosi, 
Bihar’s “River of Sorrow”, have in a lateral movement shifted 
about 70 mUe.s westward in the last 150 yc^ars, laying waste about 
8,000 square miles of laud in Biliar and Nepal. Tumbling down 
its hilly catchment lailon with coarse sjiJul the Kt>si emt'rges from 
the Himalaya gorges at Chatra in Nepal. As it winds its way 
through tho flat plaitis lower dt)W'n, il fleposits tho coarse sand 
raising its bo<l, and breaks its banks to form new eliannels. Tho 
present Kosi belt, boforo it had been chosen by the fitful ri\er as its 
plat'ground, was considert'd the garden of Bihar, renowned for its 
rice-fields and orchards. Now it has a de.solalo io(»k with vast 
strechos of sand, imirshos and barren shrubs. 


So far as Darblmnga district is concerned il appears tlut tho 
Ko.si, which was so long flowing through the dihtrict of Blnigalpiir 
(now Saharsa) joined tho Ibljuga in IP-il on the iiorth-e.istern 
conior comprising Biraul, Madliepnr, Phulxiaras and L,iuk,ihi})olice* 
stations. South of the Nirm.i U-l)arbluuca railw.iy line thi- liver 
caused wide di'pression through the 'filjuga and the B.ilau wliere 
conditions wore favour.iblo for .a westerly inoveuienl. Since 1!>H 
tho main Kosi channel is flowing more or leS'. t lirongli existing 
course and tho bulk of the Kosi Water flows through tlie Tiljuga, 
tho Majhari and tho Laguuia-eluimels. ’Flu* Rhifting of the Kosi 
as stated before throatetied the north-ea-steru part ol theD.irbii.inga 
district and lloods became tho u.sual annual feature. Asg.ilhered 
the water of the Kosi startisl spilling and submerging about 
1,25,000 acres ol land during fliM^s in Jlarblianga distjiet. It 
deliosited coarse sand on fairly large portion ol fertile lumlsol the 
district. The annual loss in terms of money wa.s con.sideiable 
Tho flood water not only damngeil the standing ])uddy crops but 
eometiinos human lives andoittle weri' also lost in tbesAvirling 
ourront of the Kosi. In 11)54 tho floo«l water of the Kosi eausisl 
widespread damages to a large number of vill.iges including 
Tarliha, Jlatras, Karhar.i, Hatni, etc. in Madhepur police-station. 
A considerable number of dwelling hou-scs weri' swept away in 
tho swift ourront. 

Under tho Kosi i'roject a R«. 440 millions scheme to tame and 
train tho turbulent Kosi and convert il into an asset, was taken 
up for execution iA January, 1055. 'Fho sidiemo comiirises of 
( 1 ) Flood ombankmonts on both banks of tho river, (2) Construction 
of a barrage tomakowaior available for irrigation purlioso as also 
to do grailiont control mistroam, aiul (3) Canals for irrigation. 
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Tho tN^o embaukmofits on both snIch of tfhe rivor of about 75 
miles <'ach have alreafly btHjn couHtructf3d to confi/ie tho river 
within a striitoh of 3 to 10 The oonstriiotion of barrage and 

oanalH is under way and is likely to be comjdeled by 1003. A 
fair ])ortiou of tho western Kosi Embankment falls in Darbhaiiga 
district. It starts from liharda in Nopal tcTrilory and after 
running about Oj miles in Nopal it cMiters S.ilLirsa district 
near the village Kanauli. After passing for taboul 5 miles in 
Saharsij the eml)aukmont onti^rs into Darbhanga district near 
village 'L'hoho aiul after running for about I 1.5 rnil(^s it again outers 
Sahar-^a district near tUo village Piprahi. Again from Gliogliardiha 
tho (unbankmont passes through llarbhauga clistri(*t for abf)Ut 
30 miles up to tho existing oml point at Jihanthi. 

Tho dotuiils of the portion of the Western Ko.si embaiikm'^nt 
within Darbhanga district aro as folloAv-s: — 

From Piprahi to Tiljufja -Tho const met ion work of this ]).irt 
of the Western Kosi embanknient was started on the 
1 ith January, 1055 and completed in llt57. Earthwork to 
tho time of about 10.44 erore eft. had to be done at the 
total cost of api)roximately Rs. 75 lakh-'. From Pijirahi 
ti 'riljuga near Thebo the embankmeni eomes to about 
M.5 mil(‘s. About 2S,tH)t) acres of eultivable lands h.iv^e 
]>rolerted ))y th(‘ embankjmMit . The total number of 
eluK’i' g.ites from Piprahi to Tiljnga is 12. The sJuiee 
gal'S line lieeii const met ed to drain t>ul lh(^ flood and rain 
Nvaler. 

Fro)f) (IliO{ih(ir(Wvi /<^ BhnnihL -After Piprahi as stated before 
till' Wo'-ti'rn Kt»si ombankmc'nt pass(‘S in Saharsa di>iri(*i 
up to Ninnali. A ring bumlh his been eoiistructed 
protect Xirinali from the flootls of the* Kosi rhi»r. From 
Nirmah to GhoghanliUa a ilisianet' of about 7 miles th'U’e 
is no embanknuMit but the railway embankmi^nt uith 
Rhutahi KaUn marginal embankment protects the area 
from floods of the Kosi. After a ga]) of aliont 7 miles, 
the Western Kc^.si funliankment starts from Gliogliardiha 
and t.erminati's at Hluiuthij the dManeo of the embankment in 
Darbh.inga district is about 3b miles. The const rui*t ion 
of this ]»art of the enib.mkment was started in H)5b an«l 
eoni]>loled in IboS. A]>]U'oxinKiti‘l\ 22 i rore eft. tJ (\'irih- 
woik had to be done at. a (»f about 1.00 erores. 

The proti'ctisl are«a e(unrs to about 72,000 acres. There 
is one sluice at CJoraul in 2tnh mile of the embankment to 
drain out tho aceumuhood water of a big chaur liingon 
tile country-side of the embankment. 

m 

Miihnd^o ,}falh Ring Tlnndh,- A ring Jmiwlh lias biH'ii p.mi?- 
truotwl at. MaluwltM) Math. Tha h-ngth ol‘ tho ring biiinili 
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ooraes to alwiil 2.3. miles. The work was star Loci 'in 195B 
and completeti in 1957. Earthwork to the tune of 1.80 
crorcs eft. had been done at the coat of about Rs. 5.24 
lakhs. It gives protection to about 4tM) acres of land. 

Bhutahi-Balan Marginal Emhankmint.— ltho Bhutahi-llalan, 
a river with wide shifting sandy bed liable to heavy floods 
fl<»ws north of Phidparas thana. Though it practically 
remains dry during a great part of the year yet in rainy 
season it frequently inundates a fairly large area. In 
or<ler to offer relief from its AockIs to some extent as also 
froin the back water of the Ko.si coming through the rail- 
way briflge between Nirmali and Ghoglianlihi a margbuil 
embankment extending about 2 miles has bfM»n con.strin ted. 
The work was startetl* in and completerl in lt>.)7. 

The total co'^t c<nne.s to about Rs. 5 lakhs for earthwork 
of about 1.50 crores eft. About 1,000 acres have been 
prot(x-ttyl fiom inundation by this cjubankment. One 
sluice gate has b(>en cfuistructcd for local drainage. 

The construction of the Kosi embankment inDari>hanga <listrict 
has beneficial effect on agrh'ulture. As stated befon^ tin* Ko*.! 
floods usually submerged about 125,000 acres of la»)d in D.irbhmga 
district. .Vftcr con.st ruction of We.stern Kosi ombaiikm"nt alunit, 
one lakh acres of cultivable Imds have b«H*ii protecK'd fiom the 
ravages of the Kosi. The remaining about 2.5, otio acres ol Imd 
are within the Ko.si emb,mkmont . Bt**sides ngmiilturc thi* con.s- 
truetion of the embankment had j)rodui-ed ssdut.'iry effts-t on 
sanitation and health of the inhabitants After embankment, 
water-logging has been coin rolled to a great extent The iiyidcueeof 
malaria, Kala-azar and stomach troubles h ul aiipromably decrea.sed. 

Recently on© service road has been constructed by the Project 
Administration by the side of the ombankineut. This road is 
exclusively for the use of the public. 

Th(? WiHtrrn Kon Oanaf. —For the utilisation of the irrigation 
potential create<l by the construction of the Kosi barrag<' it was 
decided to take action ft»r the Western Kosi ('anal •Soh(^me. 
Preliminary .survey, accordingly was conductKl during 1959- 61. 

Longitudinal section liad boon taken and canal design completed. 
Earthwork for the main canal has been calculated in detail. 

The western canal is propose^l to take off from the Kosi barrage. 
According to the proposed scheme the canal will flow in the westerly 
direction and after passing through the Saptari district of Nepal, 
it will enter the Indian territory near ALihadeva in Darbhanga 
district. It Vill go about a mile north of Laukahi and oross the 
Bhutahi-Balan near Ekmma. Then it will pass through Baraii 
about 2 mfles south of Babu Barhi and cross the Kamala near 
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Bhukwa and the Darbhanga — Jaynagar railway lino about one 
mile north of Khajauli railway Htation, Further it will pass along 
tho villages Narar, Malmal, Nog was and Akhaur aiul cross the 
Darbhanga— Jaynagar Public Works Dopartmont road at three 
miles north of Kaluahi and finally diop in the river Thomanc, 
a tributary of tho Dbaus about 4 miles north of Benipatti, 

The total length of tho western Kosi canal will bo 70 miles 
out of which about 20 miles will fall in Sapatari dial rid of Nopal 
and tho rest 50 milos in J3arbhauga district of Bihar. Tho salient 
features of tho design of tho canal are as follows:—- 


Lwngth 

Workmg hoaU at Uoa^l Rogulator 
Fall H ipply of panal . 

fchrou.'li Jle^ ilator 
Full mipply liepth at hi‘a<l 
o unmaiKi aroa 
v/iUiri*)lH oora a\a<l aroa 
Irng U>lu 


70 inilofo. 

1.0 foot. 

244.00 feet. 

70.00 cuhecs. 

9'— 0" 

9.76 lakh a<.re8. 

0 4) lakh acres. 
8.3 lakh acres. 


Out of the gross ooinmaiul iroa about 0,4o,000 acres will bo 
in Darhlunga distri(*t and‘ tho rorniining 3b, 000 acres in yaplari 
tlistriet ot N'pal. Tho est im.it ed cost of thi-' canal is Ks. 12.50 
CiHircM and will spill over the Third Five-Y^ear Plan iieriod.* 


AgRIOITLTFRE INCLnOING HORTlCrLTUEE 


Soils 

Regarding .s )ils tho last District (razdteor of Darbhanga (1907) 
had moiiliom-d as follows: — 

“Tho s >ila of the district may be divided into three kinds, 
balsandri, a sandy loam ; or chikna. a clayey soil with 

an adiuivturo of Hand; and muiUjuri, a clay soil wiili 
Utth‘ or lu) sand. The three main clisses corrtspond 
roughly with the throe physical divi^iotis of tin* di>tiict. 
Bahutidri is the prevailing soil of the htth' Gaiidak 
in the t lianas of Saijna''tipur and Dahingli-Sa’ai, 

The doab between tho Baghinvti and llie (iandak. corres- 
poiidiug roughly with the Warhn.igar thana. is < hicfly 
composed of >vhilcthe prcv.dhng ^oil in the reM of 

tho district is mtUiyari. But tho distribution is not a strict 
one, for soils ar«'fouiulin chaurs in Samastipur, 
and Balsundri in the high lands of Bcnipati, matiyari 
soil, being extremely retentive of moisture, is best suiti/d 
for tho growth of winter rice. Bhadoi crops, uluch 


*raD t3Xt oa Koji prajoot has boja received dopartmoiitally ui 1962. (F.C.K.cJ 
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cannot staml too mncli nioistnro, do hi baUmdui 

or sandy hangar^ and Iho mon' valuaMo rahi oro])s 
aro almost exoln''i\vly grown on hahnndri. Viico also 
does wv II on low-l;^ in g hangar lainN, if tlio admixture of 
sand is mil loo •strong to ab'^orl) tho moist lire. All 
over the distiiet aro found patohos of lami, Nvlncli 
ar<‘ unproduo* ivo owing to llio s.dt ofllorrs(*eiut‘ known as 
roA : it is genorally bolievod that tin’s can on ]\ lo 
oradicated by imuKUlion. 

‘"On the wliole, how'ovor, tho forogoiug olaSNilicat ion of S(»ds 
is of littlo ])iMo(ioal impfn*taut(\ and would not bo rotidily 
undor>tood oxeopt by tho luoro int<lligont <*‘dtivjtoip, 
Tht‘ oi)l\ c I issifiral ion ol land undm’stood b\ lh(‘ ordi- 
cuitiv'itor is tlnit ol dhanhar and hfutft, dhinhar 
Jiioining iht' low land on wliioh rioo {dhun) grown, 
and hhith the nphtnds growing con aK or oro[‘i> ot any 
kind otlior than p\(l<l\. Thi^ was tfie ehisMfit tit ion 
adopted in the n‘iord'x tit 1 he time ol the s<tU<Tnont 
eonolndod in 1003 ♦ 

The distric*! is divided into rlirei^ woll-delinod pliysioal diM^ions. 
Tho iir-*r is from tho south lo the oxlroruc' south-west ol th(' db- 
trk't, iMunpri'iing tin* lhanas ol DalsingN^uMi .ind Samastipur 

and ift the riohost and the imM fertile aii-i in tin* di-tint .iml 
grovs-s all tho rno^t valuable autumn {hhndni) tunl spring (nihi) 
orojis, Tho second tnut, vjz., tho dnoh between tlu' iJighmiii 
and littlo fiandak is li<*ble ttMinimhil ion iroin *iie lorim i n\M and 
the main crop ])rodin'^d i^ winter ru ♦ , th<mglj good ndn uo])s 

aro aUo rai-jeil m many jKirls Iron) tin* land^ enricln d b\ t lie 

fertili^nig ».ilt <lf‘])o-«ited by flotHh The tliii’d t no t ro?n]inM -i 

tho Sadar and Madhnbai'i subdiM-'ioi s, tlie Il-cm-iIi in pi)i*ion 
of whi(‘h b-'toTue^n a va->t ehiin of lakes linked bv a nnmhor of 
streams flowing south. In this ]iari tin* only oroj) ol finj im])or- 
ttinoc net- nnk‘^s inundate'd bv < ailv floods whnh i-. '(r\ ]U’olnio 
In t lie Madhiibani .sulxlivi-jou. wlere tie le\eloj ihi land i genordly 
higher, the sta] le cro[» ia wdiiter rico; but the three west •in-thanas and 
South of the Phulpa^as thana contain h<- ol hijh l<uul ^un- 
able for the more valuabf* <‘rops^ j7. tobaKo, i lullu ^ <»i d 

Principal crops, 

Tho orops of tlif^ dMri<t fall under thris' main harvests, thi 
aghani^ bhadai and rahi. The a^gliani is tie win' or erop whioh iB 
cut in tho month of Aghan, and is eom[)osed nuiinly of wintir 
rico. The bhadai is th(‘ early or autumn cro]>, rea])ed in tlie month 
of Bkado { August-Septof dier) consisting of Isathi) riec*. 

mania [Ehmine coracantt), maize, mill'ts and 1» ss iniportaid 
grains; while tho rali er<^p, inelmles sueli eold wi^ather mops 
as wheat, barley, oats, grains, pulses, etc. Mod of the tobareo 
and sugari'atio aro grown in Samastijmr and Sadar Subdivision 
of the district. 

•L) at “iefc Gi4 5 tteer >t Oirbhin;;a^ l*l07, pp. 50-51. 




The foll^x^iag wil* >h>w th*' a ]>iiniipil crop*? clnring 1033-34 to 1036-57,^ 

(In thouswd of acbbs.) 
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Of tho nol" cropped area sown about 62 per cent grows aghani, 
40 per cent m6», and only U) per cent bhadai crt)ps. With r«‘garcl 
to tho proportion of the area under these diflFbrent eroi)s, it must l)o 
romembt^red that tho chief aghani crops are sown Ix'foro tho 
bhadai crops are harvested, and similarly tho ohii'f rnln crops are 
sown before the aghani in reapo<l. Tlonco the latter cannot usually 
bo sown 08 a second crop to bhadai; and whore it is prt“<lominant, 
the rahi, grown on land which has previously yhdded winter rice, 
consists mainly of the cheapest kind of grains, such as khesari, 
or a thin oatcK-crop of gram or linseed. The aghani predominates 
in the Aladhubani and Sadar subdivisions. 

Paddy . — ^Paddy covers three-lift hs of the not cropped area and 
is the main important crop in the district and no less than 80 
percent of the on)p coiisists (^f winter rice. It is mostly sown in 
tho north of tho district where <m aocoimt of the liability of the 
eountry to floods, it renders imsuitablo for the growth of the 
bhadai or autumn paddy, except on tho higher lauds. The latter 
is most extensively grown in Khajauli thana. In t he ntdghbour- 
ing thana of IJanipatti. it is often de-slroj'ed by llood.s. The 
cultivators are. however, generally com|>en^ated for tin' loss of 
their bhadai crops in this area by the excellent aghnii cro]) wbieh 
they obtain from the submerged lands. A seasonable and well 
distributed rainfall throughotit the whole coursi* of the monsoon is 
essential to the prospeiifcy of this crop The bhadai etoi>s on the 
other hand, while requiring good rain in the early part of the 
monsoon, are n*aped during September, and are (‘otisetpiently 
independent of the Il/tthiya rains at the end of that jnonth,tht' 
absence of which is fatal to aghani harvest This explains wjiytho 
Sadar and Alelhubani subflivi-sions are always liahle to .scarcity or 
famine in the event of a failure pf tho monsoon while (he gre.iter 
part of Sanvistipur subdivi'^ion is generally immiino. riiongh 
rice is oxtondvely grown in Samastipur snbdivi.sion, it eoyens little 
loss than a third of the net eroppeil area. 

Rice is cultivated either by being sown broadcast or by means 
of transplantation. The former mithod is followed in the case 
of bhadai rice. It is sow'u broadoa.st in June or July ami is not 
tratisplanted; it is regarded as a 60 to 00 days’ cro]) and is reaped 
in August or September. Traii.sjilantat ion is the oominonest 
methoil, which is followe<l in the case of nearly all the aghani 
or winter rice. Tho seeds are first sown broadc.i.st after the 
commencement of the rains in Juno or July' on lamis seUcttnl for 
seed nurseries, which have j/reviously been jiloughisl thri'o or four 
times. After 4 or 6 weeks, when tho young plants are about 
afoot high, they are generally transplanted, each plant being pulled 
out from the iaud, which is soft with standing water, and planted 
again in rows in flooded fields in which the soil has Imhsu puddled, 
Tho rice is then left to mature, with the aid of water, till towards 
tho end of September. Tho water is then drained oflF and the 
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fields are allowed to dry for lb days anti at llio end of that lirn»i 
they are again flooded. The late rtiins ((he ITathin) are very 
important to bring the winter crop to maturit y, and also to pro- 
vitlo moisture for the sowing of the rahi cro]is. Should no rain 
fall at this period, or if irrigation is not ptmsible the plants will 
wither. If there is a fair amount of rain or if the crt)])s can 
be irrigated, tlie crops come to maturity in Novembt^r or Dt'cem- 
ber. Duo to ^^^cuITence of floods tinring the growing ijeriod of 
paddy retransplanting has often tt) be done. In ca‘'e of 
late flootl, tlie Paddy ertjps tire washed away, tlm trans])l, ant- 
ing is tlono with the litters of the previously Iransidantetl crop 
although the yield from such a crop i.s not much. 

MianeManeons foodgraina . — After riee, the next largest area 
is th.at shown as undt'r inisoellaneous ftvtilgi’airi'.. Of (ht- mis- 
cellaneous foodgrains. the most witleJy grown is Kh^aari wlti his 
usually sown as .a ealeh-crop in aghani lautls. .i1 or jus* befoit 'he 
time of the aghani harvest. It is a ehea]) griin, and etuisuinption 
is eonfint’tl to the potirer elas.ses. 

Kheaari is sown on about 6 per cent of the net e,ropped area. . 
Arhar is another important crop. It is usually sown with maize 
in May or Junu, bat is not reaped till the following February 
or March. Arhar crop occupies the land for pretty long time and 
the cultivator will not willingly grow it unless there is a drought. 
Tlio yiohl is also not very profitable in comparison to other grains. 
The crop does not require much water. Its stalks are 
u.sod as food. The other miscellaneous foodgrains are Peas, 
Maauri Kodn, China, Vrid, Mung. Jaw^a and Oats. All of these 
<‘xcept Oats, are generally sown with other crops. 

Wheat . — ^The last Settlement Report (1S96 — 1903) mentions 
that wheat covered only 3. 12 per cent of tlie net cn>pped area.* 
Now it is grown on 9 to 10 per cent of the total not cropped 
urea and is next to rice in importance. Wheat is mostly grown 
in Samastipur sulxlivision. It requires a rich and fairlv dry soil 
It is often grown a.s a second crop iii the best maize lands, but 
in many cases wheat lands are left fallow during the rains. 
Cultivation of wheat is gaining ground in Sadar a i d Madhubani 
aubdivisioiis in land raising a Bhadai crop. 

Maize . — ^Maizo appears to have roplace»l maruf which according 
to the last District Gazetteer wa.s next in importance to rice. 
On the average 9 per cent of the net cropped area is covered by 
maize. Maize is largely grown in t..j Samastipur subdivision. 
It is often sown along with rabi cops, and oven where this is 
not the case a rabi crop is usually sown in the land after it has 
been out. 

*Kerr' 4 Sattlemetit Report of Darbhaaga( 1890 -190J), p« 01. 
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Barley. — Barley covers about g to 9 per cent of the net 
cropped area. It is sown in Novonibor-Docember and harvested 
in March. It is grown on fairly high lands especially on loamy 
sandy soils which have generally already producetl a hhadai crop. 
It is largely consumed by the poor section of the people. 

Marun. — Marna is grown in all the subdivisions of tho district. 
Marua though a cheap crop is cultivatotl with much care as it 
is considered the staple food-crop of the poorer classes. It covers 
about four to five per cent of tho net cropped aroa. Tho stalks 
are used as fodder. Marua is the only crop which i.s transplanted 
and invariably j»roduces a second crop at tho rabi harvest. 

Oram. — Gram covers only, about two to thre<» per cent of tho 
net cropped area. It is most wddely grown in tho Darbhanga 
thana where, as elsewhere, it is often sow'u as a catch crop in tho 
winter rice lands. 

Sivcit potatoes . — Sw'cet potatoes are widely oultiv.ited throughout 
the district. During scarcity swtntt potatoes are in great demand 
by tho poor people. 

Non-food crops. — Xon-food crops include sugarcani , tobacco, 
potato, jute and chillies. About 18 jM'r cent of thetolnl net 
cropped area is under them. In Samastipur they occupy 2.‘> per 
cent, while in each of tho other two subdivisions iJiey occupy 
about 1.5 pvr cent of tho total cropped niea. In the Saina.-.ti])ur 
subdivision, tho major portion of the largo uon-f(>oil cro])a area 
is under tobacco and chillies, two valuable cash crops. Sugar- 
cane is w'ell spread over the entire district which has completely 
replaced indigo. 

Tobacco is mostly grown in tho Samastipur and Dalsingsarai 
thanas and most of tho rest in tho Warisnagar and Hcnipatti 
thanas. Tho latter, though luaiidy a rico growing trait hko tho 
rest of Madliubani, contains a considerable stretch ot hitdi laud 
which is used for tho more valuable rabi crops. Tho Virginia 
tobacco of Saraisa pargana is Samastipur ''Ubdivision has buyers 
from all parts of India. The acreage under tobacco is shrinking 
now owing to excise duly levied on it. Tho acreage under tobacco 
in this district for tho jiast few years is as follows : - 
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Oil-seeds. — Oil-seods are grown throughout the district. They 
consist mainly of linseed, mustard, til and castor. 

Sugarcane . — The most important crop amongst non-food crops is 
the Bug .rcano. It ha-) long been grown in the Mad mbani sub- 
divisiun and in Bahora thana of the Sadat subdivi ion. But the 
abaiidunment of iixdigo and poppy cultivation towards the close of 
the last century had extended its cultivation. In earlier days the 
cultivation of sugarcane was very considerable, and many of the 
indigo concerns were originally started as sugar factoric's, the 
manufacture of sugar being given up when indigo proved to bo 
more i>rofitablo . The reverse process has taken pl.\ce and sugar- 
cane has now replaced indigo. In the last Settlement Operations 
(1S9C — 1903) it was found that the area under sugarcane was 
10,300 acres or (*.90 per cent of the net cropped area but it-' 
area had increased to 60,000 acres in lO.ll-.jj or about 5.5 per 
cent of the net cropped area.* On the average its area in the 
normal year does not exceed from 38,000 acr. s to 40,000 acres. 
Sugarcane is one of the profitable crops grown in the district in spite 
of the labour and expense its cultivation require'. It is a crop 
which occupies the ground for a long period, extending over 
a j'car. It is planteil during February or March, in cuttings of 
about a Io^>^ in length placed in rows about two to three feet 
apart. But recently it is being planted in Xovember. When the 
plant begins to sjirout, it is well watered and the surroundix^ 
earth is locisened. Bach plant grows into a cluster of canes, which 
are generally ready for cutting from Xovember to February The 
crop requires groat caro and must have Bovon to eight waterings, 
oven if the other crops have to do without water in consequence. 
A r.itoon crop of sugarcane is often alb>wod to grow, particularly in 
the diara areas. In that case the crop occupies the land for 
about two years. 

Fictonos have boon assured of regular ipply of sugarcane 
during the orushiiig season from the reserved areas as well as 
from outside. The price of sugarcane is now lixod bj' the Govern- 
ment, consoquoiitly the cultivators are assured of their dividend. 
Moreover, oidtivatora are liuancod and encouraged by the 
(Jane Growers’ Oo-operativo Societies in respect of cultivation, 
production and payraent.s. Under the Sugar Control Act, inspectors 
are appointed to see that the cultivators do get their riuurn 
through correct weighmeni. In the Pusa Sugarcane llesearch 
Institute, ro.searcht'8 for breeding bolter sugarcane, inanu- 

rial requirements and control over pests and dl.seases etc. uro 
carried out. This Itescarch Ooi ‘o has been re^pon8ible for an 
extensive cultivation of siigarcauo in the State and in the district. 
Kfuindsari gar produoed has lost mure of its past importance duo 
to the sugar mills which consume huge quantity of sugarcane 
outturn. There are now fivo sugar mills in the district. 

K iQcibook, > ip p 
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GHUUm. — Oliillies aro oultiratod widely but there is a heavy 
ooucontration ia Samostipur subdivision. It covers about three to 
four per oout of the net cropped area of the district.* The crop 
needs high lands and sandy loamy soil. The ‘’hillies of Samastipur 
subdivision particularly have a wide market. The acreage under 
chillies in this district for the past few years has been as followsJ— 
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Other Miscillaneous crops. — ^Fibres like jute and thatching grass 
called Kharaul form two other important crops. The latter grows 
wild if loft undisturbed and like sugarcane shelter herds of wild 
pig. When green it affords fodder to the cattle and when dry 
it is used for thatching. If cattle grazing could bo prevented, it 
ia a profitable crop. The fields which grow KharavJ aro consider- 
ably valuable. When paper-factories are sbartoil there will bo 
a big consumption of this grass along with bamboos whioli grow 
abundantly in this district. Tho wild Kann and Pat''r that 
infect lands and make them unoultivable will also bo utilised in the 
paper mills. 

Jute is grown in parts of the district but not in a big quantity. 
Jute is brought into this district to feed a jute mill in Samastipur 
town. 

Water crop. — Water crops include makhana and singhara. 

Makhana grows in tanks and ditches in Darbhauga district 
only. It is planted in the beginning of tho rainy season and 
gathered about tho end of March. Its cultivation is confined 
only in Madhubani and Sadar subdivisions. It is a unique 
product of tho Darbhanga district. 

Makhana is a very profitable crop as it is silrl throe 
to four rupees per seer. Its nutrition value is very groat. 
It is a unique product of Darbhanga district. 

(S»n{rAaro.-~Fruit of a water-creeper grows widely in tho tanks 
and ditches in the district. It is planted in July and is gathered 
by the end of November and December. Binghara fruits have 
agrowing market. 

♦ Dtiiftf 5>tUi4tic»I Hiindbook, 111^/54, pp. 3U‘3l. 
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ABBA AND TIBLD DITBIBO BOBMAL 7BAB 

In the earlier statement we have discussed the areas under 
principal crops from 1963-54 to 1956-67. The corresponding 
figures of the yield as given in the Bihar Statistical Handbooks 
are as follows: — 
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The acreage production (average of three years ending 1959-60) 
of the major crops in the district is given below: — 
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The marketing seasons of important crops and niarkotablo 
surplus in the district are as follows, — 
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lIOBTICUWXmE 

The district of Darbhanga enjoys the pririloge of oortam fac- 
tors with regard to soil and climate which are farourablo for the 
growth of some kinds of fruits and regotablos. 
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Most part of tho diairiofc comp^i3e^ of alluvial soil. The vast 
UrCoa situatod on the south of Buri-Gandak consisting of Dalsing- 
sarai and Samostipur is traversed with largo block of upland and 
is Very fertile. The north part of the district including Madhubani 
ooiisists of lowland plains with hero and there fertile upland ridges. 

On the average nitrogen content of the soil of this district is 
satisfactory and tho P. H. remaining within tho range of 7-8.2 is 
well suited for the production of many kinds of vegetables. 

The principal fruits of this district are mango, lichi, guava, 
limes, lemon and banana. Besides this, many other fruits like 
peaches, •^apato, 'alaa, pine-apple, etc., have also been found to 
grow in many localities of the district in small scale. Peaches of 
good ijuality have been found to grow ]>articularly in tho farm 
orchard of tho Pusa estate. Even few grape varieties have been 
found to thrive well in the amat nr gardening of the private indi- 
viduals. In tho subdivision of Madhubani, some amateur gardeners 
have grown good pino-ap, lies, various kinds of mangoes common in 
other States, bananas of different species etc. A lawyer of Madhu- 
b<ini has a garden which is a masterpiece of sound horticulture. 

Miig., th > ]>rincipal commercial fruit of this district occupies 
th j 1 irgest acre vge and tho choicest variety of Darbhanga langra 
typieil (o this tlisiriot has widespread market throughout thisStato 
ai wU outside tho Provineo. Mmy orchardists of this district 
earn a prolltable revenno every year by selling the grafts of this 
noled v.iriety. Other popular vaiioties of mango, important of 
ineniiouaro; Jlilhuri, Bombai, Kiahenhhog, Kalkaitia Malda, Sepia, 
Sttkiil and Batkiia, Among these, Mithm, Bombai are the early 
ones, Kiiihenljhoij , Kafkattia Malda midseaaon. Sepia, Sukul, FazU 
and Bathaa are late season varieties. Bathxia a typical late season 
olieip variety of this disinet starts appearing in tho market from 
end of July to August and oontinuo^ to feed the market till the 
middle of October. Growing plenty of Bijoo varieties in over- 
whjlining iiuinbirs is another remarkable feature of growing in this 
district. 

Nevt to Mingo, counts tho ncre.ago of lichi. Though the quality 
of tins fruit in general <loos not improve Well yotPn.sa estate itself 
and certain other villages, viz... Malinagar and Saidpur adjacent to 
Pu.sa eitato produce lichies of oxoellout quality. Besides growing 
lichi of evo.iUont quilitv Be! (Aoglomarmelos) and Aola (Phyllaii- 
thus einblioa) of Malinagar village are well reputed for size and 
quality. 

Die probibly to tho humid oonditioii and alluvial nature of 
tho soil with fiicly good amount of calcium eontont, this di.striot 
has favoiirei tho growth of some particular species of citrus fruits 
anl honoo mviy variotios of limes, lemons and pummaloes are 
common fruits of tho district. 
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Ouara a popular fruit of this district abo occupies a considerable 
acreage. Transport facilities in recent years even in the interior 
of the villages have widened its market at present times. Growing 
of jaokfruit in certain areas such as Madhubani, Sakri, Samastipur 
is also a remarkable feature of worth mention in the development 
of horticultural potentiality and preservation of the unripe (green) 
fruit in the form of pickles is a common practice among the people. 
Papaya, custard apples and Bd fruits arc also common and the 
better varieties are possible. 

Among the aquatic vegetation of horticultural importance 
wateroohest nut {ainghara, locally named), has its widespread 
cultivation as this district is full of numerous ponds, watorpools, 
tanks and other water reservoirs of temporary types. Some portion 
of the northern part of the district including Hayaghat, Madhubani, 
Nirmali, etc,, and particularly Bahera and Rusera in the south- 
eastern portion, becomes almost like a chain of temporary lakes 
when inundated in the rainy season which encourage the cultivation 
of this crop in largo scale. The Singhara^ have an inexhaustible 
market and many poor people earn a lot with practically no 
investment of labour and fund. 

Anothercrop of aquatic source, important ofmention is : Makhana 
(locally named) which is considered to be the native of this district 
and is relished by the vast majority of pt*ople of this provinci* 
and outside. It can also be claiineil as one of theooramercial cash 
orop.s of this district due to its largo scale export to other States 
of India. Salted and fried Makhana is much relished. Makhana 
powder is used in making swtjets and puddings. An experiment is 
being made to export salted and fried Makhana and Makhina 
powder. A venture has been subsidised by the Stat<' Government 
to do this. 

Chilli is considered to be one of the main cash crops wliicli grow 
abundantly in many tracts of this district particularly in the Samas- 
tipur subdivision. Part of the Saraisa pargana (s^iccially on the 
both sides of Buri-Gandak)i8well reputed for the large scale produc- 
tion of sweet patato. Production of large quantity of brinjal 
consisting of many varieties is one of the most important asx>ects 
of horticulture in this district and it becomes very cheap duo to 
over production. 

Certain indigenous vegetables like Elephant’s foot (Oal), Parvoal 
and Paiua Sag, a leafy (vegetable, are grown abundantly. 
Large scale preservation of Oal as pickle is a common practice 
among the people of this district. 

Fupri Block of Janakpur Road Station is famous for the com- 
mercial pibduction of vegetables specially the cauliflower. A 
lemarkabie achievement of the vegetable growers of this tract 
is cauliflower seed production. 
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There is great possibility of the increase, of horticultural poten* 
tiality in near future if the large aoreage of oulturable waste land 
after reclamation, is brought under cultiyation of fruits and vege* 
tables. Inter*oropping the new mango orchard with various tjrpes 
of quick'growing fruits like papaya, banana and many other 
winter vegetables will give an excellent opportunity to the growers 
in increasing the production of fruits and vegetables. Also in the 
interspaces of old mango orchards, particularly in the Madhubani 
subdivision, cultivation of pine apple may be worth trial of investi* 
gation. The green>belts round the urban areas are capable of growing 
more and better varieties of horticulture. The area imder fruits is 
about 3 per cent of the area under cultivation. Vegetables includ* 
ing the root crops like potatoes, oal etc. cover about 2.50 percent 
of the net cropped area. Darbhanga and Muzaffarpur (the old 
district of Tirhut) have the largest acreage under fruits than the 
other districts of Bihar. The acreage under orchards in Darbhanga 
district is larger than that of the other districts in the State. It is 
a pity that a large number of orchards has been destroyed in the 
last two decades either for fuel or the plough or for urbanisation. 

Agricultural implemeiUa 

Various kinds of indigenous agricultursd implements are widely 
used frow* ploughing to harvest. The wooden-plough with iron 
shear, harrow, hook, ladder, sickle, bullock carts, etc, are common 
implements generally used by the cultivators. Modem implements 
have also been introduced but response from the cultivator is 
reported to be not very encouraging. Mould board ploughs called 
Kulti are quite popular with farmeis of Samastipur area. They 
found their way into the countryside from the Indigo planters. 
Some improved agricultural implements are slowly gaining ground 
in the district. They are Bihar plough (senior and junior), Culti- 
vator, Punjab plough, Kidger (senior and junior), Japanese rotary 
hoe, Japanese paddy thresher. Tractors and disc harrow. 

The indigenous rahat pumps and lathaa are widely used for irri- 
gational operation but the modern pumping sets are also in opera- 
tion. 


The statement of the agricultural implements and machi- 
nery of 1045 and 1056 below will give a comparative picture of the 
agricultural implements in the district: — 


— 

Wooden Iron 
ploughs, ploughs. 

Trac- Carts, 
tors. 

OU 

Eleotrio Sugarcane 

pumps. — — 

Power. Bullock 

1 

2 

3 

4 6 

6 

7 

6 9 

1945 

140.66e 

2,607 

^ 47 37,020 

56 

46 

193 1.614 

1956 

. 181*,259 

12.230 

104 50,262 

161 

74 

226 2,862 


2SRev.— 11. 
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Loau are advaneefl under the Agriouliutiste Loan Act tooulti* 
vaAon far purohaee of traotora. Since the holdings of the aTerage 
nultivatoTS are amall» traotora cannot be much liuied. The modem 
improved agricultural implementa or machinery have not made mu(di 
headway in the district. Moat of the agricultural operations are 
done by age-old indigenous implements. 

jS€4d svppfy 

The chief agencies of seed supply are the cultivators, village 
merchants and the agendes of the State Government, llie bulk 
of the seed is supplied by the cultivators themselves. A very small 
quantity of seed is supplied through tlm village mwehants and 
agendes of the State Government. Seed multiplication schemes 
have been undertaken by the State Government, for which 34 seed 
multiplioation farms have been established. There is a programme 
to sot'up ultimately 43 seed farms in the distriot. 

There are two subdivisional farms called Darbhanga farm in 
the district. One is called Darbhanga farm, situated one mile east 
of the Laheriasarai railway station. The farm was established in 1026 
with an area of 26.77 acres of which 23.19 acres are under culti- 
vation. The other subdivisional farm is at Mahinathpur in Madhu- 
bani, with an area of 51 acres. It was established in 19.60. These 
farms along with the multiplication farms multiply improved seeds. 
The seeds produced in seed multiplioation farms are given to the 
registered growers who multiply them and thus better seed.** are 
offered to the cultivators. 

Manures 

Cow-dung, the cheapest and best manure is till burnt asfuelin 
many households. Farm-yard manure is not much in use. No 
particular care is taken to produce a balanced farm-yard manure 
with good chemical properties 

Besides ^ farm-yard manure, composts and fertilizers arc also in 
use. Experiments on manures are being conducted to suit the 
different crops and soils by the Agriculture Department. Ferti- 
lizers are sold through. Credit Agricnle atid their agents. There are 
10 Credit Aj^ooles in the district for tlie sale of chemical fertilizers 
to the public. The demand for the fertilizers is on the increase 
but not to any appreciable extent. There are many villagers who 
think that ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, ammonium 
phosphate, superphosphates are no better than cow-dung and oil- 
cakes. ** 

Agriculture Department has been endeavouring to touch the 
average cultivator as how to make a proper (arm-yard manure 
or compost w what are the greens that could be used ai manure, 
very few vill^ers grow Dhaineha or other legumes for tnanurial 
purposes, except for cash crops like sugarcane. 
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J2oto(»pf» of Gfopi 

Rotation of orops ia genorally observed in Samastipar snbdivi* 
eion for the lands where wheat, tobacco, sugarcane and chillies are 
lars^y grown. Scientific rotation is practically not observed in 
paddy pn^uoing areas of ICadhubani and Sadar subdivisiofis. The 
follosnng is the pattern of crop rotation followed in the district i— 

(a) Maize, Moong and potato. 

(h) Mofua and paddy. 

(e) Maize, potato and peas. 

(d) Maize, green manuring, paddy and paird. 

(e) Maize, gram and peas. . 

(/) Maize and wheat. 

(p) Maize and sugarcane. 

(h) Paddy and sugarcane. 

(i) Fallow and tobacco or chillies. 

Agricultural du«uu and petta 

Some of the common diseases are described below 

(i) Late blight of potatoea (Phytophthora infestans). — ^Thisis one 
of the mo-)t d ^^truotiro diseases of potato asit causes, under favours 
bio conditions, a rapid blighting of the crop in a few days. It 
gniorally occurs about the end of Decembw or beginning of January 
and causes considerable damage to crop. The tubers are also infect- 
ed by spores. Timely spraying with fungicides has been found 
HucooRsful to coritrol the disease. 

(it) DU'hack of ciitUi.— The disease become, serious if the 
monsoon is prolonged. It has been found that the disease can be 
controlled to a considerable extent by timely -praying with copper 
fungicides. 

(tit) Rice gundJii bug . — ^This pest for summer and autumn paddy 
is active in the paddy fields from July to October. 

It sucks the milk of the grains. This pest can Im cuntrollod 
by dusting the oroj> with five percent BllC dubt at the rate of 
2U lbs, per acre. Paddy stem borer ami ric^ utse worm are other 
diseases of rice plant controllable b}' insoctioidcs. 

(it)) The maior diseases of sugarcane are (a) red rot (b) Smut 
(c) wilt and (d) root paraaitea. The Pusa Sugarcane Research 
Institute has been able to find remedies for these diseases. Both 
preventive and curative measures are taken for eradication of these 
diseases. 
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(t») Cat>wonQ8 •«», pest of roftt ptops. Tbe ottorpitU|; outs In 
tenaer pluits at the ground lerel during the night and remains 
hidden under the soil during the day. 

(vi) Mango hop^tr. —li is the most serious pest of Mango which 
is one of the ptinoipal cat-h crops of the district. The pest snuks 
the tender leaves and the florescence of trees as a result of which 
the flowers wither and drop down without forming any fruit. 
The pest is active from the middle of January to the middle of 
Afarch. This can be controlled by spraying tho trees with D.D.T. 

StrOABOiHH RRSKABOB IHSTITVTB, BiHAB 


The Sugarcane Research Institute, Bihar located at Pusa has 
boon (loscribed ej ^ewhere. • 

The appointment of a Sugarcane Speoiali-st in 1932 bv the 
Goveniment of India intensified m search on -sugarcane The 
Officer coiitinued to work till 1034 with thesrdc assistance* nrovidwl 

<hrec Re.H,.arch .V-sista/ils wore 
a<lded to the staff to asd^t in ehomioal, phys-i< .logical and hot.mieal 
nivcatigation. Further addition came in 1039 with Ih** addition 
ot fivH sootioiiH for Eritomulogv, Patholoirv Aifronomv i 

G^tpr,. h m,. » ,4- en.at lrf,n 

sugarcane with the reseAr«hiinif « ’ ' ' 'haling uith 

Writer, "r 

crop MdcH Sm? “ aTta wphtin TmV’"”'''' 
Differences m soil chara* ters in tho different 7 nnn« P»^»prn. 

in manurial practice. The diffemnees are sJ^d^TL^M ^ 
of manure for different type of tract are ‘ypos 

SgarcanTCo^” i^mvld aJd litfo. 
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varietiea not only in North and South Bihar but in other States 
as well. 

Definite recommendations have also been made as to the time 
of cropping according to the nature of the soil and existence of irri- 
gation facilities. Certain cultural practices have also been found 
efficacious. The sections concerned have also come to definite 
oouclusions regarding ratooning, weed control, cane physiology^ 
brcoditig and selection. 

The major pests of sugarcane have been traced and categori-jcd 
and control measures have been worked out and the knowledge 
thus gained is available to the interested parties. 

The research has enabled the milling industry in Bihar to increase 
its recovery from 8,4 per cent in 1932 when the organisation started 
functioning to near about 10.5 percent and the acre yield has risen 
from 9.6 tons to over 14.00 tons. 

AoBICULTtTBAli CoUiEOB, PuSA 

When the stud farm at Pusa established in 1784 was liquidated 
towards the end of 1874, the property of the farm was utilised for 
growing and curing of tobacco. Messrs Bogg Dunlop and Dimpany 
of Calcutta started a tobacco facto^'y h(Te which lasted for about 
two decades. In 1897 the then Bengal Gorernmeut terminated the 
lease of the Company and resumed charge of t he ent ire property. 
In 1902, a .scheme was prepared for utilising the place as a cattle 
brwding and dairy farm to which were added a proposal for a 
Agricultural Research Station and College. O'l December 26, 1903 
the property was formally handed over by the 'iengal Government 
to the Govoniment of India. The Agricultura. Research Institute 
and College was starteil at Pusa and the name of the latter was 
changed in 1929 to the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. 

The location of the College was mainly due to the generosity 
of an American philanthropist, Mr. Phipp, who was in India in 1903. 
H® was impressed with Lord Curzon's zeal for a jirnper Agricultural 
College in India. Ho gave a blank cheque to LordCurzoii for this 
purpose. The cheque was ut ilised and ♦ he m uni of Rs. 30,000 was 
made available. A part of the donation was also utilised for the 
starting of the Pasteur Institute at Coonoor b<‘sides -ho Agricultural 
Institute at Pusa. A magnificent building was raised at a cost of 
about rupees nine lakhs in those days. The laboratory was named 
as Phipp’s laboratory. 

This magnificent building locally known as Naulakha (nine lakhs) 
was destroyed by the Great Earthquake in 1934. The Government 
decided that the college and the other allied institutions should be 
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restarted at Delhi. This was done and the site has oome to be 
known as New Pusa in New Delhi. On the site of the old institute 
there stands an orchard now at Pusa. The old research institution 
and the farm of the Government of India was taken over by the 
Government of Bihar early in 1036 and was run under the care of 
the Agrioulture Department till the year 1047 when the Sugaioane 
Research Station was shifted to Pusa from Jt/usAerA» (Mi4zaifarpur 
di.strict). 

There is an agricultural school at Push wliich was started in 
1062. It trains the Village Level Workers to man the Community 
DeveU>pmc>nt Blocks. Two years' Agriculture Diploma Course i.s 
to bo int rodiiet d in this School also. The State Govemment of 
Bihar have started an Agricxdtun* C<dlege at Dholi about 7 miles 
from Pusa. Pusa Institute will bo an inspiration to the Agricidt uro 
College at Dh<di. 

Rtgional Research Station. —The Repional Research Station was 
started at Pusa in lOO.'i and h.k8 lM*en shifted to Dholi in the year lOOn, 
is one of the four research stations ul Bihar. If r./.He.arch iHcnndmt- 
ed in n^spect of all problenus I'onccniing erojis gromi in Tirhut 
Division. New varietic.s and latest improvements found out by 
this station are passed onto the cult ivafor.s through the extension 
wing of the Directorate of Agricultnn'. The station i^-loidedby 
a Regional Director who i.s assisted by a numl)ero!’Sp<*eialist Officers 
and Re.search Assistants. 

Botanical Suh-stettion . — The Pusa Botanie.il Sub-stat lon is a rem- 
nant of the Old Central Imperial Agricultural Re.search Institute. 
This institution is under thy Otmtral Government which is under 
the charge of a Superintendent who is a.sf>i-.te<l bySpceialist Offie<rs 
and Research A.ssistanl3. Breeding and mult i]»lieat ion of new varie- 
ties of crops arc thpm.im function.s of this sub-st.ation. 

A7(I.viai, HasBANDKY akd Fishhies 

Livestock. — ^Rearing of cattle is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion in this district. Regarding the cattle wealth the last District 
Gazetteer of Darbhanga (1007) mentions as follows : — 

“Tirhut has always had a high reputation for itsoiitfle,. 
and the Bast India Onupany us‘d to obtain draught 
bollooks from it ior thu Ordinance Department. The best 
strain in the district is the Bachaur, so called from the 
northern pargoma in which the breed is common. Further south, 
floods militate against success in breeding, and though there is 
never an absolute lack of food, the want of good pasturage is a 
serious drawback. There are large grating grounds in the north 
bat in the aonth, where nearly all the land is under oijltivation 
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the oattle heve to be content with such scanty herbajze as the road- 
sides, tank -banks and boundary ridges afford, and are partly stall- 
fed on chopped straw. The grazing ground necessary for the main- 
tenance of a sufficient agricultural stock has, indeed, probably been 
reduced to the lowest {lossiblo limits.* 

“The Madhubani subdivision is well stocked wil h cattle, and the 
Khajauli and Phulparas thanas contain a large numl)er of milch 
kino, draught cattle and agricultural stock of all kinds. These two 
thanas contain the Jabdi and Bachaur parganas, which arc noted 
for their breed of cattle. The head-quarters subdivision and the 
Warisnagor thana are the woiot stocked of all. The whole of this 
area is liable to inundation, from w'hichthe cattle always suffermost 
soveiely ;and in addition, a largo part of Bahera and Rusera are 
badly off for road.**, and are kept there. Saniastipnr and Dalsingh- 
sarai are wonderfully well-stocked, consi(lering the small 
proportion of wiwte land uhich they contain, but the liigh 
cultivation practised m iliis area no doubt necessitates fhemamte- 
nauco of a considerable stock. 

“Btiffu’oc. are reared in eonsiderable numbers, end the district 
has long h<‘en noted for its breed, good nniles fetching a high pi ice 
and being largely ex])orted to Bengal. They are chiefly vahiable 
for the milk they yield in large quant ith'S ; (he soil being lighter 
than III tho South Bihar districts, they are rarely used for plough- 
ing in this part of the count ly. Sheep arc mostly found in the 
South ot the district, but their nunibci is in consult ralde. 
( baits arc (ir<‘d mi most vilkigeSj anti arc csjicoiolly numcrou.H 
m ha’alities in uliu'h Muhamniatlaiis form a Large pruportimi of 
(he ]tupulation. They are most e*)mmon in the Warisn agar anti 
Saniaslipur thana.s, (»wing t(j the number of Muhammatlaii vdlagcs 
in the ut'ighhourhood of Samastipur town. Pigs of the ortiuiarj 
omiiivorons kinti are kept by tho It)w ca-sto.**. iJie oidy btir.-*cs 
general use are tho ti.sual indigenous ponies | t hey are generally 
undersized and inoa] able of much heavy works ; but they are very* 
hardy, and thow* use»i ibr fjck<u> otten have astoni.*<hing endurance 
and a great turn of speed.” 

The main avenue of export of the Bachaur bri'ctl bullocks ot 
the Sitaraarhi cattle fail in Muzaffaqnir dwlrict held annually 
during Rttm Ifavami festival in the mtmth of t.',\at/. It has also a 
good turnover in Sonepnr fair. Besides Bachaur other breeds found 
in the district are Sahiwcl, Tharpoi • 'tr and local mixed breed. 
Livestock census lias been discussed Later. 

Fodder crops. — ^The indigenous fodders are stalks of maize, 
paddy, marua, janfra, oats or leaves of rahar plants. Husk of 

* Tkwte hM bMU • dscUas in Um PastOMfs afawo. (P. C. R. C.) 
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wheat, barley, gram and maaoor is also used as fodder. Qreo 
fodder is essential but is becoming scarce. 


The Animal Husbandry Department has launched the fodder 
derolopment programme of schemes popularisiitg fodder iiroduc- 
tion, conserving fodder for lean months and feeding of eat tie on 
standard ratiotis. Jt has not boon able to bring about anyappreoi- 
able increase in the area under fo<Idor crops. Green fodder like 
napier, Para, gur, bhirni joioar etc. and legumes like hurseem hare 
been encouraged. Silo-pits are hardly to be seen. 


Doiry /orwinsr.— The State. Government mamtain thoBaohaur 
Cattle Breeding Farm at Busa. There is a private dairy farm of Raj 
Darbhanga at Darbhanga. Xone of the farms contain jmsliirisu- 
tion plant. Alilk product in the district is now jioor and uiade- 
quate. The average milk yield per cow is very low. Darbhanga 
tlistriot was famous for milk products like butter, etc. A 

modem type of d.iiry for pro^lucing milk-pnxlucts on modem 
lines has been sponsoretl by the State Government ( 15 U 50 ). 


Sheep and Ooat hmdmg . — Good quality ot ahepp is difficult to 
brecil due to want of pa.sturage (touts of common variel y ar<» 
fomnl in every villag**. Very httlo attcmi>t is made to improve 
the breed. Goat milk is mvt popular. Wlicu the European IMan- 
ters ran their indigo iactoriea un<l hud consolidated funiis, tliero 
were higher varieties of sheep and gout in the distrii't. 

Poultry farmv%g. —Poultry is reuro<l mostly by .Muhammadans 
and certain castes of Hinlus, but there is hardly any mecIuKl of 
rearing the birds. The birds are small, often dise.ised .md are 
usually kept shut in a dark coup in the night. 'I’hey are lot 
loose in the morning to search for food. The birds are not given 
any balanoeil diet and whatever is given in the form of paddy, 
rice, husk, etc. are often small in quantity and insnflieient for 
their proper growth. Greens are seldom given. 

A Poultry Development Centro at Pusa and one Poultry Hatch- 
ing Centre at Kalyanpur have been openetl. The centres provide 
hatching eggs and chicks 'f improved breed at an attractive 
pwoe for multiplication of improved types of poultry. 

There has not been much of success so far to bring about 
a general improvement in the brewl. Hats wore visited and in 
no hat a good variety of bird was found for sale. The eggs 

small and often such eggs are found sold that they should 
be used for feeding the chioks. 
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Tbe following statement will give the break>up figures of poultry 
in 1956 census*: — 


Poultry 


Fowls. 


Honii. Cocks. Chick ads. Total. 


71,572 43,4Gft 83,050 1,98.088 


Duck**. 


Duckff. 

Drak<M. 

DiioUlinir?. 

Total. 

OiK«'r>4. Total Poultry, 

1,922 


595 

8.119 

«,7£(7 J,O8,0tn 


'I'ho jKjultry in in Darhhanga district was 1.75,569 

which rose to 2.oS,(t0t in 1956 whii'h recorded an increase of 
lb..") per cent. It is reported that the 1961 census has recorded 
the niiinher of 2,40,159 or an inerea.se of about 20 i>cr cent. A 
mere ri.so in the figures does not mean an improvement in quality. 
.Since in none of the towns or hats, good quality of birds or proper 
sizetl eggs were found commonly sold, one hiis ti draw the con- 
clusion that there has been very little improvcmi it in poultry. 

Ftshenes . — ^Fish is a favourite it<em of food for the people of 
Darbhanga. Machbhat (tish and rice) is proverbial in this 
district as the staple diet. Most of the rivers, tanks, jhtls an«l 
low water-logged areas abound m fish and this district is one of 
the prittoipal fish producing centres in Hihar. The common 
species are rohu, jastr, bachua, katla, boart, aatnt, tuwjra, mangur, 
garat and singhi, etc. A variety of small sizeii and different types 
of mud fish are found. 

Thousands of maunds of fish eve j year are exported from 
different areas. Rusora and Samastipur are big fishing exporting 
stations. 

There are about 60,000 aores of water areas available for fish 
culture, consisting of tanks and reservoirs many of which need 


*R«port on the LivMtu..'k Geuu* oC Dihar. 1956 , p. 127. 
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reolaxnation to make them suitable for fish onlture. Paucity 
of good spawn, in local streams and absence of suitable methods 
for tho storage and transport of fish are the main obstacles. With 
the development of roads and possilnlity of quicker railway transport, 
it would have been easier to get fish from Busera and Samastipur 
in Patna every evening, the distanoo being very small. There is 
no arrangement for cold storage and fish trade has been allowed 
to continue in tho hands of a few who follow primitive methods 
of catching and transporting fish. As a matter of fact, tho abun- 
dance of fish in this district in the past has been commented 
upon by writers. There has been a spiral rise in the prices of 
fish in Darbhanga district partially due to tho fact that most of 
the catch is exported to Oalcutjta. Bhagalpur, Katihar, otc. 

Pisheries is under the ^\grioulturo Deportment. One Fisheries 
Inspeotor has been posted in the district with fisheries supervisors 
in subdivision to look after tho development of Pisciculture. Sjtawn 
of recommended varieties of fish are collected from the river (!anga 
and reared in tho nursery ponds of tho district. The fries are 
then sold and stocked in tanks of the people. Some propaganda 
has been made for the clearing of tanks for Pisciculture. During 
the last five years of the Second Plan Period about 50 lacs I5sh 
seed have been distributed. 

CaTTIiB BBKXOItfO 

Except Baohaur breed tho other local breed is of poor quality. 
Efforts have been made by the Animal Husbandry Department 
to improve the quality of local breed by cross breeding with 
improved variety of bull of Hariaua and Bachaur breed. Uanaiia 
breed cattle serve double purposes, they are better milk producer 
than Baohaur and their bull calves are more virile and useful for 
improved cultivation. In Samastipur subdivision they thrive 
better as the climate is not very moist. But in Madhubani sub- 
division only Baohaur breed cattle thrive. Artificial insemination 
centres have been opened at Darbhanga, Madhubani, Bahera, 
Khutauna, Samastipur, Jayanagar and Benipatti with 23 sub- 
oentres for improving tho local breed. Artificial insemination 
centres are not very popular yet due to prejudice of the people. 
Improved rams and Jamunapuri bucks are also distributed for 
upgrading the local sheep and goats. 

AU'India Key-ViUag". Scheme . — The scheme was sponsored by 
the Qovernment of India and is in operation in the district. The 
scheme aims at improving the general efficiency of tho cattle by 
adopting scientific method of breeding, feeding, iliseasC control 
and marketing. Selected buU-ealves are reared in the key villages 
for distribution after maturity for the purpose of upgramng. At 
Pnsa there is one k^- village centre with five sub-centres at Saidpur 
Haidapur, Malikpur, Gangapur and Moraand. The ixupaot ishardtv 
yet perceptible. 
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0<>^ahu.-^Qoahaku are institutions for maintaining cows and 
bullocks. Usually established by the Hindus with a religious slant, 
they have been trying to save cows and bullocks from slaughter. 
As a result many of the privately run goshalas have been Pinjra- 
poUo when old and decrepit cattle aro being kept .alive. 

The Darbhanga Goshala Society maintains goshulaa atBakhwari, 
Jhanjharpur, Narhi (Lokhi), Laheriasarai and Gangwara, Goehala» 
are also located at M^ulhubani, Samastipur, Jayanagar,l)al6ingflarai, 
Tajpur, Rusora, Mohiuddinagar, Kuahcswarasthan, Hadhepurand 
Bhawanipur. 

The State Government have undertaken a scheme for the 
development of the existing private goahalaa by giving non-recurring 
grant and technical assistance. Money is advanced for purchasing 
dairy equipments and for construction of sheds. Improved breed 
of cows and bulls are given to form a dairy herd of improved 
breed. Segregation of decrepit, useless and unproductive cattle, 
competing with the protluotive ones has not yet been taken up in 
the district. But efforts are being made to send such decrepit 
cattle to the goaadan at Ninuali in Saharsa district. But the 
progress so far achieved is not encouraging particularly dm* to un- 
willingness of the Hindus in parting with the old useless cattle. 
Many of the useless cows, however, aro sold to the muslim butchers 
and slaughtered. 


GiTn-x-VAiBS 

No important cattle fair is held in the district. The main 
avenue of export of Bachaur cattle as slated before is the fair at 
Bitaraarhi in Muzaffarpur district. There are three minor annual 
cattle fairs, the details of which are given below : — 


A*»P**'>^»itt'*** Kmtl of 

Xam*? of ftur. Period wbon immlw of aniuiu). Heniarke. 


Xukyapur /li/Aonand moiiihs 4,(K1U 


JAkmalpur . . Fagun niontli , . 


Hifopatti month •• 5*000 

— II — lAmi., — — I 


3,UCM» Hulloikis. 

500 Horsos, 

lOO Goat A. 

4.000 PuUot'ks 
500 HGfsos. 

400 ^row9. 

100 Sh^p aiid 
Goats. 

5.000 Buliooka, 
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A number of weekly hat$ «re lield in different places where 
cattle are sold. The important Aofo are at Basaxili, Biraul, Benipur, 
Dalsingsarai, Vidyapati Nagar, Basopatti and Jatmalpur Tillages. 

GOTBSKMliKT OaTXLI EaBM, PuSA 

The Pusa cattle farm has an old history, which dates back 
almost to the advent of the British rule in Tirhut. The extensive 
pasturage which the neighbourhood of Pusa afforded attracted 
the location of cavalry units as a reserve column both in the 
Muslim rule and in the early British period. The Saraiaa breed 
of horses (Pusa lies in Saraisa Pargana) was known throughout 
India at one time. On July 5,1784 a stud was establish^ at 
Pusa through a Sanad with the East India Company's seal.* The 
Company agreed to pay to the zamindars a rental of 15,000 iSiicca 
rupees for the lands occupied. Capt. W. Fraser was the first 
Superintendent of the stud farm. With barley selling at 3 maunds 
35 seers to a rupee the stud was a success and ran for about 
nine decades. lu 1796 the village was fully acquired by the 
Government and the tenants were obliged to grow oats and various 
kinds of grasses for supply to stud. 

The European indigo planters of Bihar and the military in 
various parts of the country fully utilised the Pusa-breed horses. 
The Pusa horses did very well in the polo meets, pig-sticking 
games and raoes. Horses wore a part and parcel of a planter’s 
life and with the large number of indigo kothis almost at a distance 
of 15 miles from Rampur at one comer of Champarau cUstrict 
bordering Nepal to Kishat^anj now on the border of East Pakistan, 
the Pusa-bre^ horses had a ready market. The stud was liquidated 
towards the end of 1884 and thd property was utilised for growing 
and curing of tobacco. The breed of horses deteriorated with the 
closure of the stud and Saraisa horses are a myth. 

The present cattle farm was established in March, 1048. The 
main objects of the farm are to develop cattle by selective breeding 
of the indigenous Baohaur breed and also to function as a dairy 
farm. It has to work in conjunction with the key- village scheme 
for further development of cattle in North Bihar. This farm 
maintains two breeds of cattle, Bachaur and Hariana. The present 
(1961) strength of the cattle in the farm is 613 out of wldch 32 
are Baohaur and Hariana bulls. 

The average daily milk yield of the farm varies from 800 lbs. 
to 050 lbs. Milk is supplied to Pusa, Samastipur, Darbhanga and 
Muzaffarpqr. The farm on an average produces 60 to 70 bulls 
annually which are being distributed for breeding. The farm has 
393 acres of land in which intensive cultivation of fodder is done. 

^^fuxaffarpur Old li«aorda publUhed by lUviaion Seoiion has toa# 

inUrosting letten oa tha lubjaci. • 
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One potdtry derelopment centre end a unit of key-village Bcheme 
are also attached with the farm. Yorkshire breed of pigs are sold 
to the pig breeders for piggery development. 

AMncAXi Disbabxs ahd Vbtxbikabt Dispxbsabixs 

Cattle diseases frequently spread in epidemic form. The common 
diseases are rinderpest, haemorrahagio septicaemia, blackquarter, 
anthrax, surra and foot and mouth diseases. The disease men- 
tioned last is very common. The statement below will show the 
incidence of outbreak and death from diseases in recent years i — 


Kiiidorpoat Haemorrhagic Hlaokquartor. Anthrax. Foot and 
a#*pti<!a*^mia ^ mouth 


Seizure. Death. Seizure. Death Seizure Death Seizure Death, Seizure Dwith. 
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It is reported that the incidence of cattle mortality has decreased 
owing to prompt medical aid given in a good number of veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries and mobile dispensaries strewn in the 
district. Outbreaks are tackled promptly with sera and vaccine. 
Mass inoculation is resorted to against such diseases for which 
epeoifio modioine is available. The Kinderpest Eradication Scheme 
launched by the Government baa controlled to a great extent the 
spread of this epidemic. 

Vroni the Old District Oazottt-ur of Darbhiinga (li»H7) it appears 
that, there was only one \et<nnary institiition at Lahcria»>arat in 
the district and t here had been no exjiansiun in it till Ipril. During 
the First Plan Period the following Vttennarj hospitals and di^- 
jKMisaries were oixuied in the district : — 


Hospitals. 


Dispcnsariis. 


(») Lahoriasarai . . 
(ii) Samaslipur .. 
{Hi) Madhubani .. 


. . Kamtaul, Bahora and Bimui. 

. . Dalsingsarai and Busera. 

. . J ayanagar, Phulparas, Benipat 1 1 
and Miulhepur. 
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Bdstdos, duri^ the First Plan Period Olass I dispeasaries w«t» 
opened at Ladania, fajpur, Siitgia and Pnsa (Quigapur). 

During the Second Plan' Period the following new Veterinary 
Class 1 dispensaries were started at the following places t— 

Saiar subdisMion. — (1) Hayaghat, (2) Bahera, (3) Manigaohi, 
(4) Singhwara, (6) Keotiranway, (8) Jale, (7) Bahadur- 
pur, (8) Ghanshayampur and (9) ICobile dispensary, 
Darbhauga. 

Madhubani wbdivition. — (1) Laukahi, (2) Khutauna, (3) 

Benipatti, (4) Harlakhi, (5) Madhedapur, (6) BabuBarhi, 
(7) Bisfi, (8) Andhratharhi, ^9) Rajnagar, (10) Pandaul, 
(11) Khajauli and (12) Jhanjharpur. 

Samaatipur stsbdivision. — (1) Sarairanjan, (2) Warisnagar, 

(3) Kalyanpur, (4) Hasanpur, (5) MohJuddinagar, (6) 
Shahpur patori, (7) Bibhutpur and (8) Kushoswarasthan. 

Visualising the increased demands of stockman, a scheme for 
giving elementary training in animal husbandry was included in 
the First Five-Year Plan and a stockman training centre was 
opoueil at Darbhanga. Eighty stockmen are trained annually in this 
centre. 


LivasTOOK Stahstios 

The first livestock census was taken in 1920 and since then it 
is quinquennidly taken. The total livestock in 1961 was 14,85,373 
which rose to 16,39,937 in 1950. Prom the District Animal 
Husbandry Office it was gathered that the total number of live- 
stock in 1961 came to 18,76,879. The break-up figure was as 
follows j — 


LtVBSTOOK Cjbnsus, 1961 
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.. .. I,l2g 

438 
14 

498 
57 

]»44»035 
79,773 
61,849 
1,110 
1,16,692 

Total -Buflaloaa . . 1 2,61,858 

> • • • • • • • 12, 166 

. .. .. 4,71,043 

* • • • • • • 5 , 43 ^ 

11,096 

Total -liveatook . . . . 18,76,679 

NATtraAi. Calamitibs 

The liabilities of floods and droughts are the usual feature in 
D trbhanga district but it siiffers more from floods than droughts. 

Floods 

Tiio District Gazetteer of Darbhanga (1907) has the following 
regarding the floods in the district s — 

“An account of the river system of Darbhanga has been given 
in (Jh»|)tor I, from which it will be swn tJial the district is 
inter'«<’Cto<l by numerous streams and rivers, many of w'hioh rise 
ill the Nepal hills and are subject to violent floods. To the north 
the Kainla runs due south from the hills, being Joined on the way 
by numerous tributaries, and pursues a southerly course as far as 
the town of D.trbhanga; it then turns off to tho south-east, and 
eventually falls into tho Ganges. Further south tho district is 
Iraversetl by the Baghmatt, which rising near Katmandu, pierces 
the Nepal hills before it reaches British territory. It receives many 
tributaries in the Nopal Tarai, and after forming the boundary 
bet wool tho Muzaffarpur and Ohamparan di.st riots, deflects abruptly 
to the south-east through Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga until it 
Joins the Tiljuga at Tilaiceshwar in the south-east corner of the 
district. Tho Little Gaudak rises in the lower range of the Nepal 
hills near Suraeswar. and receives on its left bank nnraennis tribu- 
taries before entering North Bihar. It pursues an easterly direction 
through Darbhanga almost parallel with the Baghmati, and, after 
traversing the southern part of tho district, falls into the Ganges 
just below tho town of Monghyr. 

“In this portion of their course the lieds of tho rivers, raised 
by the silt they bring down, are elevated above the level of tho 
surrounding country; and it will thus be understood that sudden 
heavy rain over tho northom portion of Tirhut, tho Nepal tarai 
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and the range of hills to the north of it, some 160 miles in length, 
may easily cause those narrow draihage ol^nnels to overflow their 
banks. When this happens, ah inundation inevitably follows, and 
the lower down one goes, the more is the evil aggravated, not 
only by tho converging of the streams towards the same pouit, 
but also by tho net-work of private bandha or embankments that 
have boon made year after year for the protection of tho villages 
along thoir banks : for in tho first place they make matters worse 
for tho villages lower down stream, and in tho ond, when tho 
floods have ^trtod thomaolvos, and spread over tho country', they 
hedge them in and delay their subsidence. Owing to this combina- 
tion of circumstances, tho district has always be<‘n subject to 
severe and widespread inundations, which cause a good deal of 
temporary suffering. But, as a rule, tho distress they cause soon 
pa3.sos away; the dwellings which are destnjyed are quickly n idaced 
as tho coat of erecting such mud-walkd huts la small; and the 
cultivators are comiiensatcd, in largo moasur<‘, for the losws tliev 
sustain by tho fertilizing silt left by the receding waters, which 
increases tho productiveness of tho soil anil cnsuri's rich (roi)a 
The following account of the gn^atesf of the floods which have 
occurred in recent ye.irs will siij(fi, ient ly ^how how short -livid are 
their injurious effects, except in yeais of extraonlinary floods such 
as 1906. 

Floods of 1893 


“In 1893 there w’ere three distinct floods, one aft. r the otlier 
an.swermg to the heavj falls of rain in July, agau. in .Xugust and’ 
lastly in Septomlier. The lir-st did no particular d<mi ig.- ’ b„i 
the two others came «iowm upon a country alrt%'«lv walcr-JoeLa'd 
causing an immense amount of mjurj' to ero])a, ‘ house.s roads’ 

*1*^ Samastipur and Sitaniarhi. Most 

of the bhado% over the flooded tracts was lost, the iiortion saved 
being greatly injun'd; the rice plants were swept awav not onlv 
on^cc but twicf* and in placo.s thrw tirups in 

whore the people hail been able during tho intervals to nrociini 
now seekings and to ^plaiit them. In Champaran anilMuz, ffan,„r 
the floods from the Boghmati and Little Oandak tvere conflned 
roughly speaking, to Iho count ry lying t o t he norl 1, of t he Bciiaal a. li 
Nort h-We«^rn Railway line. But in Darbhan.a mat t ers wi"X"^ 
vated by the water from the Kamla, at its highest known flood 
heading the flow from the other districts. The combined floods swept 
the district from north-west to south-east at a level some 3 feet hicher 
than had ever K^ti known before. One-half of the district was for 
the time a slowly moving inland sea, the inhabitants with their cattle 
campmg out along tho high-level roads, the railway embankments 
and h'-re and there on a piece of dih land standhig out of the 
water like an island Fortunately, the waters rose gradnaSy no 
lives, so far as could be ascertained, were lost; and the people 
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hftd time to nairo their stores of grain and to drive off most of 
their cattle. Still numbers of these perished both during the floods 
and snbsequentlv from want of proper nutriment, 

"Altogether 2,000 square miles wore submerged, the parts most 
affected bemg the ooutre and south of the head-quarters subdivision, 
the western portions of the Afadhubani subdivision and the norl hem 
and south-eastern parts of the tSamahtiynir subdivision. The southern 
half of tlie town of Darbliauga itself was for some days under 
w.*ter, and l>otweon 1,400 and 1,600 hou-scs coHap.<tcd. Great 
damage was done to the railway lino, roads and bridges, traflie 
on the Darbhanga-8ttamarhi section of t he railway being iutorrujrttd 
for nearly three weeks. The way in^ which the peoyde recoven-d 
fnnn their losses, instead of bung overwh dined by them, w'asvery 
remarkalde. At first it seemed almost e*‘rtain that the aff<*cted 
tracts wouM l>o the scone of famine relief on an extensive scale; 
but as time wont on. and the floods subsided, the jieople returned 
to their villages, n‘-buiU their houses, and proeer^de*! to till their 
lauds for tlu‘ rM sowings. ProvWon was made for dislributing 
advances under the AgrieuUunsts Loans Act ; but, in the end 
only a eoinu.i“%^ively small sum wa-s needed for the pnrj>ose. In 
February IB94 ti'st relief works were opened in the south-east of 
the diMriet, but they W'ore attende»l b\ only 700 or HOO perMuis 
and they were soon closed, as even tliis small number soon dwindled 
down. The reason for this appears to bo that there were excellent 
harvests in the unflooded y>arta of the country, where there was a 
plentiful demand for labour, and prices were low; and that in 
the flooded parts of the people expected and abundant rabi harvest 
after the enrichment of the lands by the silt deposit, and the 
tnahajftns were cou.s<'quontly willing to loosen their purse-strings. 

Floods of 1898 

"In September 189S, the district w'os again viKitcrl by flood, and 
an area of 800 square mde.s wa.«« inmulated. In the Madhubani 
Hubdivi-sion the floods affected only the westiu'n portion comprij.ed 
of the Benipatti thana, where they were eaiised by the rising of 
the Little Ilaglunati. In the head-quarters sulKlivisien the tracts 
of country along the Kamla, llaglunati, Ijiltle Clandak and K.arai 
suffereti considerably, but in the interior little daiungo was done, 
except to the low lauds. The civil station of Laheria.snrai and 
the towm of Uarbhauga, lying bi'tween the Kamla and Haglimaii 
were flooded in parts by the rise of both rivers, and about 800 
houses ooll(ip«od; but the land on which the Government buildings 
itaiid was not submerged, owing to the pmtootion affnnlcd by 
‘■liiioo gates erected some time previously. In the iSomasttpur 
uilxlivision the parts most seriously affected were the eastern 
portion of the Warisnagar thana along the Baghmati and the 
sunlh-western part of the Dalsinghsarai thana, which was flooded 
by the overflew of the Tal Baraila, a large lake in the Muzsffarpur 
2tt 
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diat/i’iob. Forlutiatoly, bho Hoods oaiue aftor the middle of Soptem* 
bjr, \rhon a ooasidorable portion of tho bhadoi crop had already 
bjon hvr vested; and, in spite of tho loss caused by tho floods, 
an average orop was souurud. Thu winter rice crop in some places 
was entirely ruined, and altogether about half of it was damaged. 
The mud-walled huts of tho villagers collapsed in great numbers, 
and over 98,000 were dcstrt)yed. Very few uattle wore lost, but 
164 persons were drowned, the loss of life being greatest in tlu' 
Warisnagar thaua, where the Baghmati came down in flood with 
great suddonness, accompanied by a violent oyolone. l)n the other 
hand, tho floods greatly incrcasc<l the fertility of the soil, and 
ensured a magnifleent rabi crop. Labour was abundantly jirovidod 
for on the construction of the railway line to Katihiir, wliicli was 
closed to tho tracts most sevorly alfeot»‘d; and not a single applica- 
tion w.as midu for Government loans. Prices did nut rise, and 
the ‘Goilector reported that, taking the district a.s u whole, the 
flood was rather bonofluial than otherwise. 

Flood- of 1002 

“Another great inundation wuw that of August 1002, wliich was 
caused by excessive rain in the Nepal lulls. To the iiorlh-ue.st . 
in the Benipati thana, the J.itnu'ia and Bilauti poured downtlutir 
flood waters through the Dhaus river, and furtlv'r east, in (he 
Mvihubani thma, tho floods came down through th*' .lavouigar 
Kvmia, the Mirzapur Kamla, tho Balau and Tiljuga. 'rite bhadoi 
orop was pwtially destroyed, the ro.uls were extensivf'ly hreaclted, 
and parts of tho town of Miulhubaiu were submerged. To the 
north-east of Mvihubani the floods eiuue <l<nvn through tlie lialau 
and Bihula, joining the KJiurg and Panchi channels; aiwl in this 
tract the rice crop was seriously damaged. The flood was greatest 
in the Madhuhaui subdivision, but further souih. the little Baghmati 
breached the embankment which protects Darbh.mg.v, and flowed 
into the southern and wo.sterii p.irts of the town. Some injury 
was done to tho crops iu the headijuarters suIkIivi-hoii, and al»o in 
some villages on the banks of the Little (i.aitd.ik in the Sam.i,sti])ur 
subdivision; but in this part of the diitiict, the Hoods caused 
oomparatively little damage, as they had already sjicut their force 
in the northern tracts. Even there- however, then* was Imt little 
loss of life, 17 persons only being drowned. In some of tlie front i»‘r 
villages many houses were damagisl or swept away altogether, 
and there wa.s considerable loss of cattle; but elsewhere tho news 
of the flood sjireail very fast, and the villagers saved their cattle 
by pegging them out on the banks of tanks and on the roads. 
Considerable injury was done to the roatls; and a bumper bhadoi 
orop was eonvorted into a crop estimated at 78 per cent in tho 
tracts net flooded to loss than half a oroji in tho flooded tract. 
As, however, tho flood occurred early in the season, the winter 
rice did not suffer much, as it was possible to transplant much 
of it, and tho plentiful moisture enabled tho cult i vat ors to do so 
over a larger area than usual. In spite of tlie losses they sustained, 
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the cultivators In the north weloomod the floods. In the preceding 
year the rainfall had boon deflcient, and the winter rice crop had 
nearly failed in some parts. Here the floods were of comparatively 
short duration, but they sufficed to re])lenish tlie empty tanks 
and wells, and left a thick deposit of silt, which was invaluable 
for the rahi crop and ensured a full winter rice harvest, where 
seedlings were available. Consequently, though the people complained 
of the embankments and of the passage of the flood, no complaints 
were made about the oocurrtmee of the flof>d itself. 

Floods of J006 

has Iiitherlo been a commem beli«'f that in Darbhanga 
famine is never caused by flood, but this belief has been rudely 
shaken by the course of events during the prcbcnt year 
when the district was swept by the most disaslrrms floods of 
which thi're is any re<*ord, and the suffering of the people 
culminated in famine. In tlie innhlle of July the rivi^r Kamla 
rose in flo<»d. cau'^ing considerable damage to the maize ^wdmarud 
crops, and also destroying tlu^ paddy seedlings in the head-quarters 
subdivision; but the flooil subsid(‘d after df>ing a coinparati\c1y 
small amount ol <lamage. It was followisl however, by an iiiuiula- 
tion of unprecedented! height and diuration in Aug\i'^t. This 
flood began ld> risi* on the flih August eoming from t'ao directions, 
the Kamla and the nortlmrn or Little Baglimati on the iM>rth-west, 
ami the true Uagliinati and Little 0«indak on the west. It rose 
steadily till the Utth August or for a piTioil of 10 dlays, and 
during (his tnrm the greater ])art of the district wa^ submerged. 
The whold* town of Darbhanga and Laheriasarai wa’- under uuter, 
thd» duily places that oseapedl being the htrkahri premises inl^aherni- 
sarai ami tin* Dara Bazar in Daibhanga. Here the fld)od rf>se r^o 
suddenly and the rush dif water was so great that thousands Wduc 
Td mlensl hoinel«*ss witliin a few hours, ami shelter had td) lie gnen 
to them in tin' korhahri eompouml. In the interior the distress 
was far greater. 'Fhe mud-walledl huts sd»cm d'ruinbled auay. and 
for rtdune <lay.s tlie hdumdess villagers had to camp out on any 
high land that stood above the ua<te of uater. befr»re they louM 
nn^vo on to take slndter in the towns or the few villagt**^ that had 
oscapodl. The rd>a<la were broken in all direct many iiarts 
were inaceessible fdir want of boats, thd' railw<iy lines uert* breached 
in sovoral places, nml Iho bridges near ITat'aphat and Kislianpiir 
being washed away, traffic was slopped for a month. The vator 
in the town of Darbhanga began to recede after about a week, 
and had disappeared in abduat 2 weeks* time; but in the interior 
It took about 2 months for it to clear off, and in the meantime 
incaleiilablo damage was done to the crops. The bhadoi crop was 
almost entirely tiostroyed in the head-quarters subdivision, and 
iho damage done to it in the Madhubani suMivision and the 
Warianagar thana of tho Samastipur subdivision was scarcely less 
serious. 
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Tho aghani crop,' on the eucooss of which tho jieople are de> 
pendent for their year’s supply of food, was practically swept away 
in three-quarters of the Darbhanga subdivision, and was nearly all 
destroyed in the Waristiagar and Dalsingsarai tlianas. In the 
north of tho district, where the floods subsided early and seedlings 
were available, the cultivators were able to retransplant; but in 
the greater part of tho head-quarters and Samasiipur subdivisions 
the lateness of the flood made this impossible. 

“The loss of tho crops followed on a year of bad harvests, 
for in 1906 >06 the bhadoi crop yielded only 40, and the aghani 
crop 67 j)or oont of a normal crop; and the distress which ensued 
was aggravated by tho high price of foodgrains. During tho 
month of September the trade with adjoining districts vus almost 
at a standstill owing to breaches on the railway line, and interunl 
trade was paralyzed by broaches on tho road. Vrices had bo(‘n 
gradually rising during tho year, and were already very high; but 
the damage to the crops and the interruption in tho communications 
into and through the district sent them up whli a Ixuind, until 
they reached even a liighor level thaia in tho famine of 1896-97. 
Tho price of rice rose to 5 seers a nijn'o, and could not be 
obtained at all in many jilacos, while tho quantity of maizo 
available was unusually small, only a few maunds being for sale 
even in the town of Darbhanga. The result of this combination of 
circumstances was to plunge a con.si(lorahle proporl ion of t he 
population into destitution, and there can lie litllo doubt that liad 
it not been for tho promptness of tho local oflicers and jilanfors 
in starting kitchens for the di.stribution of food among tho homeloss 
and infirm, many deaths from start ation must hate lieen occyjied 
Famine has been declared in tho Rusora and Bahera (lianas, and 
relief oiiorations have boon started. Tho number receiving 
gratuitous relief was 45,500 in the beginning of October, 19,000 
at the end of November, and 15,800 at tho end of DocemW; 
while tho number of those attending tost relief works has risen 
from 1,900 to 14,500 and 32,400 in tho .same porioil. (lovcrnmont 
has advanced 4 lakhs for distribution .as agiirultural loans, and this 
largo sum has already becMi oxiiendod; wliilo tho Maharaja of 
Darbhanga who has undertaken the task of granting relief on his 
own estates, has sot aside 5 lakhs to provide for loans and 
gratuitous relief. Nearly two-thirds of tho entire district with a 
population of 1,883,000 is affected, the area lining 2,079 square 
miles, of which 1,069 square miles are in the head quarters, 690 
in tho Madhubani and 420 in the Bamastipur subdivision; and it 
is estimated that famine wilb continue until April, though it is 
considered unlikely that more than 1 i>er cent of tho population 
will require relief on relief works.”* 

Reports of tho later floods have been summed up from tho 
annual “Land Revenue Administration Report”, the details 

*I^s«riotQaaetteec of Dftrbhaage (1997) (Fp. 64—70} 
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supplied bjr the Exooutivo Engineer, Flood Investigstion Divisiob 
and reports of tho Collector of Darblianga to the Commissioner 
of Tirhni Division. 

Floods (1910). — As a rosiilt of continuous and heavy downjiour 
during the montli of July almost all tho rivers of Darbhanga 
District registered abnormally high floods during July, 1910. 

The Baghmati rose to maximum H. F. L. of 145.37 (Illy, datum) 
during July, 1910 at the Railway bridge No. 4 on west of 
Muhamadpur railway station. Similarly thoKareh rose to maximum 
H. F. L. of 156.75 (Rly. datum) at the railway bridge No. 17 in 
Samastipur, Darbhanga section of the railway line and tho Jiwach 
course rose to R. L. (Illy, datum) at railway bridge No. 43 

in Darbhanga-Nirmali section of the railway lino during the same 
month. Tho Burhi Ganduk attained tho same abnormal level as 
in 190H. It was about 4' higher than tho year 1909 at Samastipur 
railway bridge. 

A vast area in tho district of Darbhanga was subjoctod to 
heavy inundatuni and tho bhadoi crop was mostly damaged. 
Winter rice croj* w'as also damaged to a largo extent and w*as 
ro,storcd b^. i*» jdantation after tho Hood subsided. 

The Railway lino was breached at sovoral places in the district 
of Darbhanga. Tho roads falling in the siull zone were badly 
iLnnagod and wore rendered unsmlablo for traffic for a long time. 

Floods (1912) -Although there was a total rainfall of 63.64" 
during tho >oar, it was not suitably ilistributod duruig the monsoon 
months. Tho year oxjierienoed tho Hood of average intensity and 
insufficient rainf.ill in tho months of September and October 
aflceted tho crops. 

Floods (1913).— -During tho year, 1913, Darbhanga district 
oxpm’K'iiced a modoiMte tloixl. The rivers did not much o\crspiIl 
their banks. Thorn nvis s})ill over low banks and tho spill wont to 
fill up tho low pockets. Tho ri^or Kamla rose to a level of 
190.83 (Rly. datum) at llajiiagar bridge No, 16-A, but not much 
inundation was caused. The Burhi Gandak at Samastipur railway 
briilgo roiigblj s]K'aking r('gi.st<'re<i nearly 2' higher Hood level 
than in tho year 1912 but it was nearly 6' less than the 
abnormal Hood of 1910. 

Bhadoi crops in low areas wore damaged to some extent but 
tho yield of winter rico and rain crops was good. 

Floods (1915).— High flood visited tho rivers of Darbhanga 
district during the month of August, 1916. Almost all tho rivers 
spilled over their banks and caused inundation to 
the country side with the rosult that bhadoi crop in tho area was 
badly damaged. Heavy rains in JIathia seriously affected 
tho wnnter rice. The Burhi Gandak rose to a maximum level 
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of 154.35 (Hly. datum) equivalent to 157.63 O. T. S. datum at the 
railway brulge No. 1 in Samastipur-Darbhnnga section of the 
railway line. This high flood level attained was only slightly 
lower than that of 1910 but it was about 2.5' higher than that of 
last year. Takavi loans had to b<i distributed to alleviate the 
distress of the population. 

Floods (1916). — Out of a total rainfall of 06.33" during the 
j’car, 60.37" precipitated bt'tween Ist of June to 301h of St'ptemhor. 
The rainfall was thus pretty heavy and all the rivers came in 
high floods. 

The river Kanila rose to maximum H. F. L. of 191.16 (Rly. 
datum) near Kajnagar railway bridge No. 16A. Due to Hood 
spill of the Kamla, the flOod stage reached a level of 217.01 
(Rly. datum) and 242.8 (Rly. datum) near railway culvert No. 22 
and causeway in 24/4 mile of Sakri-Jajanagar section of the 
railway line. The railway lino was overt opjicd and about 7't<tS' 
«Iepth of water was flow’ing over the causewa^v . The sjull esca])ing 
through tho bridges an<l culverts in the railway line cauM-d heav^v 
inundation in a va.it arc’a on west of the railwav line al.-o. 

The present Sakri Kamla which wa.s then a local drainage 

channel got tho sjnll from the main Kamla as well as fioni local 

run otF and rose to a level of 163.91 (Rly. datum) at 1 lie railwav 
bridge on west of 8akri railway stafhm. 'I'he flood stage was 

almost to level with the formation level of the hriilgcN at tins 

^ite Imt it was overtopped at other plaees. 

The Rdlan also to a ma.\inium H. F. L. of 16.3. 16 (Rly. 

datum) at bridge No. 8S ou west of Jhanjharpur; it eau.sed wid<-- 
spmad iuundat ion. 

Tho Burlu (landak rose almost to R. L. l.’»3.0.5 against l.'>4.35 
of 1915 and caused .severe iuiiudatioii in its spill zone. 

As a result of heavy flooding during 1915, the hhudoi cro]».s as 
well as Ofjhnni crojis w'ero very badly ilamaged. Due to over- 
toppings and broaches in the railW''uy embankments and the Dist- 
trict Board road.s, communication was al.«o affected. 

Floods (1919). — Tho river Kamla rose to R. L. 18!>.00 (Rly. 
datum) at railway bridge No. I6A near Rajnagarin S'aki'i-.hiyitnngur 
section of tho railway line. The Bainn also rose to R. L. 160,60 
(Rly. datum) at tho railway bridge No. 88 on West of Jlianjhurimr 
railway station. Tho Burhi Gaiulak rather did not enneo flood 
this year. It w’as nearly 12' lower in level than last year and 
practically did not spill over its banks. 

Floods (1920). — Tho rivers Kamla and the Balan had high 
fltxids during tho year but there was not much flooding in the 
river Burhi Gnndak. The river Kamla rose to R. L. 191.60 (Rly. 
datum) near railway bridge No. 16A in Sakri-Jayanagar section. 
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Similarl 3 ( the Balan also registered high flood ^nd rose to maximum 
H. F. L. of 162.26 (Rly. datum) at the railway bridge No. 88 on 
west of Jhanjharpur station spilling caused intheKamla and Balan 
basins caused consequent damage to crops. 

Floods (1U21). -All I ho rivoM in Darbhanga district were visted 
by fltK>ds of low inloiLsity during the year. The Kamla ro.se to 
R. L. 18!).67 at bridge No. 16A although the Biwhi Gandak was 
about -IJ' higher than last year near Samastipur. There Was, 
however, generally no H])ilUng over its Ranks. 

Floods (1022).— The river Kamla rose to II. L. 191.00 at 
bridge No. lOA and tlu- Balan rose to R. L. 161.66 (Rly. datum) 
during th«‘ same year, Tlie Biwlii Gaivlak registered a rise near 
Samastipur but di<l not cause any abnormal .situation as the level 
was quite low when compared to the’ highest level attained in the 
past. There was flooding in the Kamla basin but no serious 
damage occurred. 

Floods (1924) -Th(‘ K.amla rose to R. L. 190.00 at bridge 

No. 16A near Itajnagar. The 11al.au rose to K. L. 162.7.5 (Rly. 
datum) lUMr .Tluinjhfirjnir. Ilurhi Gamlak which «Ud not rise during 
the last ♦wo vc.ars ro.se to sufliciently high h'vel this \ear at 
.Samastipur railway bridge. It w,as alwmt 2' lower than the highest 
rocordefl in the ji.ast year-^ .‘ind was about two and lialffeet higher 
than the highest fiood level attained during 1922. Both the 
Kami,!, au'l the Burhi Gand.ik caused inundation in their respective 
basins .viul affected crops .adversely Road communication w.as 
also affected. Flood level i\iis .alxnit to overtop the railway line 
bet \V( en Mailhubam .and .T.'i.yauag.ir at several places and the 
causes ,iys wire overt ojijied. 

Flo mU (1926). The river K.inda rose to H. F. L. of 190.41 
(Rly. il.itiiin) at the bridge No. 16.\. in Sakri*Ja\Hn.vgar section of 
the railway line near B.ijnagar. ^’he K.ulway line m part.s including 
the c,iusewa,\s on north of M<i<lhuhaiii and Ivliajauli railway 
st.'itions were overtiipped ,ind the spill esc.apiiig westward.s inun- 
dated the villagi'S on west of th<* railw.iy line. 

The Balan rose to H. F. L of 164 (Uly. datum) .it bridge 
No. 88 i»n west of Jhanjliurpur r.aiUvny statiop. This riso was 
higher ovi'ii to the flood .stago ntt.iineil during the year 1916. 
A vast area on either hank of the B.alan b ith on north and 
south of the railway line w.os inundated badly and the standing 
crops got ilamaged. 

The river Burhi Gandak. however, was not abnormally high 
this year. It w’as about a foot or so higher, than last year but 
was about 6' to 7' lowor than the maximum attained in the past 
near SaraaHtipiir railway birdge. There was .spilling over the bank 
at low places which caused damage tt) crops. 
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Ptoods (1927). — Itamla rose io H. F. Li of 193.00 at the 
bri<lge No. 16A neat Rajnagar. More disoharge passed through 
this bridge and the Patghat-Kamla crossing the railway bridge 
No. 77 was threatened. More flooding was caused along the Sali^i 
branch of the Kamla on west of Pandaul and Sakri railway 
stations. Raiyam area was also affootod. 

Floods (1928). — ^The Kamla registered a R. F. L. of 192,75 
(Rly. datum) during the monsoon of 1928 and created almost 
similar situation as in 1927 in its flood basin. The Railway lino 
was overtopped near railway bridge No. 18 as also near railway 
bridge No. 20 in south and north of Khajauli railway station 
attaining flood stage of 202.80 and 209.75 (Rly. datum) respectively. 
Area around Madhubani was badly inundated. 

There was heavy flood of river Balan on both n(»Tth and south 
of the railway lino west of Jhanjharpur. 

Flood commenced in the district of Darbhanga in the first week 
of August. Parts of Madhubani and 8adar subdivisions and greater 
part of Samastipur subdivision remained submerged under water 
for a fortnight. About 75 percent of the paddy crop.s in the area 
inundated was damaged and tlio bhndoi crop was completely 
destroyed. About Rs. 2 lakhs w'ore distributed as agricultural 
loans by the Go%'erjiment and Rs. 50,000 was distributed by 
Co-Operative bank.s. Rs. 12,000 was spent on gratuitous relief and on 
repairs to house, damaged by the floods. The damage caused to 
the District Board and Municipal roads was estimated at o\<‘r one 
lakh of rupees. 

Floods (1929). — ^The river Kamla rose to maximum If. P. L. of 
193.50 (Rly. datum) at the hirdgo No. IGA in Sakri-Jaysnagar 
section of railway line. The Balan river registere<l the maximum 
rise to R. L. 164.25 (Rly. datum) at railway bridge No. 88 on 
west of Jhanjharpur railway station. Overtopping of the Sakri- 
Jayanagar section at various spots was caused as usual and the 
spill escaping on we.st went to inundate the areas in Madhubani 
subflivision. Crops of the area inundated w'cro very adversely 
affected. 

Floods (1930). — The river Kamla rose to R. L. 193.5 (Rly. 
datum) at the Railway bridge No. lOA in Sakri -Jayan agar section 
of the railway lino. This crossed the Sakri-Jayanagar section of 
line, at throe places, viz., through bridge No. 16A, bridge No. 16, 
and bridge No. 7 and crossed the Sakri-Nirmali section through 
bridge No. 54. But this year after the river crossed through 
bridge No. 16 in Sakri-Jnyanagar section, she abandoned her 
original course below Mohanpur village and diverted into the 
Jiwach course (a local drainage channel) through the Ohuthari- 
dhar (another local spill channel). This course crossed tho ridlway 
bridge No. 9 instead of the Railway bridge No. 7. Tho original 
course below Mohanpur got silted and deteriorated and the 
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«>n- 8 latic(ht of flood shifted alosg this new coutse. The area on north 
of Darbhanga-Sakri road and on west of Sakri-Madhubani 
section of railway lino very badly inundated and as a result crops 
wore extensively damaged. 

The Balan river rose to R. L. 161.00 at the railway bridge 
No. 88 and caused flooding in its basin as usual. 

The Burhi Oandak also roB<» to very higli level which resulted 
in heavy spilling in the country side with consequent damage to 
standing crops. 

Floods (1031). — During the year 1031, the Kanila rose to maxi- 
mum II. F. L. of 194.00 at the railway bridge No. 16A in Sakri- 
Nirmali section and caused increased flooding in the areas along 
the newly doveloiied Kamla course* tlirough the Jiwachh. C’rops 
were damagcil as a result of this flooding and also duo to heavy 
rains. 

Relief work.s were organised ancl agricultural loans of over Rs. 4 
laklis were distribute*! t(* alleviate th«‘ distress. 

Floods (19.32). — The river Kamla registered a maximum H. F L. 
of 193.2.5 (I'ly. datum) at the Bridge No. 16A during the current 
monsoon. The flood caused damage in the Kamla basin areas. 

Floods (1933),— The river Kamla experienced a sufficiently high 
flood stage of 19.5. .l 0 (Rlj’. datum) at the railway bridge No. 16A. 
Balan roso to 161. oO (RIy. datum) at bridge No. 88 on west of 
•Thanjharpur railway .station. Identical high flood was noticed in 
the river Burhi Oandak also which was only slightly lower than 
that of 1915 floofls. Heavy floods combined with heavy rainfall 
in J 11 I 3 '' and ctgain in August caused much damage to crops and 
communications in the flood-affected aroaa in the district of 
Darbhanga. Another flood came in the month </f October which 
also caused damage to standing crops. Takkavi lo.ins and gratuitous 
relief wore given to the llood-afft*ctod jx'oplo. 

Floods (1931). — There was flood in the river Kamla in the 
middle oi July, 1931. The gauge at Rajnagar railway bridge 
No. 16A rose t«> maximum level of 195.94 (Rly. datum) equivalent 
to R. L. 191.64 O.T.S. while the gauge at Sakri railway bridge 
No. 54 rose to R. L. 160.76, Due to the closure of railway bridge 
No. 174, the bridge No. 16A could not cope with the discharge 
with the result that some spill discharge entered the abandoned 
Patghat course of the Kamla which spilled all over and combining 
with the spill of the river Balan ic.undatod many villages. The 
discharge passing through bridge No. 16A was 18,614 cusecs at 
H. F. L. This caused spilling over the banks and inundation to 
villages on north and west of Madhubani. 

The Balan also recorded a gauge of 163.00 in i’uly, 1934. 
This also spilled over its banks and caused inundation to the 
’country side. 
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Although there was comparatively less rainfall (average 17.18 
inches) in July, 1934 than in July 1933 when it was 20.87' the 
intensity of flooding was more during 1934 due to disturbances 
caused in the topography of the country by the (Ireat Bihar 
Earthquake of 1934. 

The Kareh rose to R. L. 132.92 (G. T. S.) at Hayaghat railway 

bridge and combined with the discharge of Baghmati, spilling 
wa.s caused alinc^st in its entire run in tho district and affected 
the standing crops in its spill zone. Tho Darbhanga-Baghmati 
also rose to a pretty high level, the gauge reading recorded at 
Ekmighat being 160.04 (0. T. S-). 

The Burhi Gandak rose to R. L. 140.98 at tho railwav bridge 
No. 1 near Samastipur an<l 'caused modorate inundation in its 
basin in tho district of Darbhanga although it registoied pretty 
high floods in tho district of Muzaffarpur. 

Tho District Board roads falling in the spill zone of those rivers 
were broached and overtopped at Viirii>us places rendering corn* 
munication <litfioult. 

Ploodi (193.'>). — Tho Kamla oxiiorioncod floods twice during tho 
year. The first flood came ou 2lst August 193r» when tho 
Rajnagar gauge recorded a level of 192.70 G. T. S. equivalent to 
railway datum as 197.00. Tho second flo*)d came on r>th .Sopbunbor 
1933 when Rajnagar gauge indicated a level of 192.40 G. T. S. 
Tho second flood was of longer duratioti and caused much damages. 
Khajauli, Madhubani and Bahera thanas wen' intindated. Maize 
and other Bha-hi crops wore damaged ai\d ' sotuo 
Katcha houses collapsed. Flood spill ontortnl homestead 
land in Jayanagar, Khajauli, Rajnagar and Bonipatti. Water luul 
entered Jayanagar Inspection Bungalow and Khajauli and Jaya- 
nagar station compounds wore also inundated for the first tinu'. 

Tho whole of Rajnagar ox<'ept the Raj })alacc area (which was 
protectc<l by ring bunlh oonstructc<l in 1934) was inundated' 
Afadhubani town was protected from east by tho ring Imndh but 
its suburbs were badly affected. All tho District Board roads W'ere 
overtopped and breached at many places. The Sakri-Jayanagar 
section of tho railway luio was breached at four places betwcion 
Khajauli and Jayanag.ir. Train services remaino<l 8usponde<i for 
a number of days. Most of the Kamla discharge passed through 
Jiwjchh and only little spi’l discharge entered tho Pat ghat Kamla. 

The river passed a discharge of 18,614 cusocs at railway 
bridge no. 16A near Rajnagar, tho Patghirt Kamla passed a 
discharge of 3,562 cusecs at crossing of Road no. 19 and tho Sakri 
Kamla passed a discharge of 647 cusecs at railway bridge no. 54 
near Sakri. 
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The Balan which roao to H. L. 162.42 (Railway datum) passed 
a itiaxitniim discharge of 5,808 casocsat the railway bridge no. 88 
on West of Jhanjhari)ur. 

The Darbhanga Baghmati also rose toR.L. 161.34 as compared 
to 160.04 of last year and caused serious flooding all along. 

The^ Karch rose pretty high recording a II. F. L. of 163.92 
( T. b.) at Uayagliat railway bridge and caused extensive flooding 
all along its course in the district of Darbhanga. There was a 
discharge of 28,907 cusecs at IBiyagliat railway bridge. The river 
Was joined by the spill of Kamla and Jiwachh in Rusera thana. 
Practically the whole of Rusera and Singia thanas were badly 
aifected by flood an<l many houses collapsed. 

The Burhi fJandak also rose pretty high this year and caused 
floocls in July and ill September. The gauge at Sainastipur railway 
bridg.‘ rec ortled a nuiximum H. F. L. of 148.53 and at Rusera as 
14.1.91 and passed a discharge of 26,189 cusecs at Rusera railway 
biidge. It spilled over the entire h'nglh in the Darbhanga district 
with .spill depth v.iriing from 2' to 4', Below Samastipur its spill 
joined wun the spill ot the Baghmati, and the bhanti badly affected 
the crops in the area The mads were badly affected. 

Floodit (1936) 


The Kamla recorder! a peak gauge of 192.41 (G.T S ) at Rajnagar 
in the evening tif Hhh August, 1936 and passed a maximum 
ili'jcliarge of 12,612 euwos. Between Jayanagar and Khajauli, 
tile river sjiille*! over its both banks. From Kliajauli to Rajnagar 
the loll bank .'.pilling was rather serious and caused damages to 
cmi>s and kutcha Jiouspq. The spill crossing road no. 63 was 
drained hy tho Lakliandcyi Baya. Some spill had joined the 
Patghat Kamla aKo. Tho right banks Bpillcxtendeil upto Madhu- 
bani prtdcctive embankment and crossing bridge and cause Ways 
1108 . 11, 12, 13, 14 aiul llA liad joined the Jiwachh course through 
the (’hutaharidhnr. Villages Pariharpur, Mangrajiatti, Khor, 
Pilakhwar, Bheria, Bisliaiipur, Ranti, Kakba, Mahaiipur, Hatti, 
etc. W'cro badly affcctcil. The deteriorated cliannel of the Patghat 
I^inla could not cope with tht» spill discharge and spilled over 
either hanks iniimbiting villages Lolma, Lalgung, lUxarrak, Rupauli, 
Sarso, Saiikorthi etc. with 3' to C' of water. Below Patghat, the 
river spilled only tho right bank f» m 1 mile to 2 miles in nddth 
and depth of the water was ri'ported to two to three feet. 

A portion of Jayanagar towni on north of Road jto. 114 was 
flooded with 6" to 1' depth of water. Rajnagar Bazar and its 
suburb villages wore floodeii and some katcha houses had collapsed. 
Tho Waterways in ihe railway line between Pandaul and Rajnagar 
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BtAtioAe were overtopped nnd the "right abatmeiit of bridge no. 
16A tras about to bo outdankod. 

The old Kamla spilled over its banks from Usralu to Malmftl 
with 1.6* to 3* depth and again below Benipatti to its conflueneo 
with Darbhanga-Baghmati where spill extended on both banks to 
a width of 1.6 mile and average depth 4* to 6*. Bhadoi crop 
was partially damago<l by the old Kamla. Autumn crop was very 
badly damaged in Bahera and Kusera thanas by the spill of the 
Jiwachh. The railway bridge over Jiwacbh w'lvs under construction 
and train services wore maintained by a diversum line. But when 
the diversion lino was washed off duo to floods railw'ays communi- 
cation between Darbluvnga and Sakri romaincfl suspended from 
24th Iday ll)36 to Sl-^t May .1936. 

The Sakri-Kamla recorderl a peak gauge of 161.40 (Railway 
datum) on 18th September 1936 at Sakri railway bridge no. 64, 
This course carried a «li.scharge of 379 cusecs only at Sakri railway 
bridge, 472 cusccs at tfaiflinghpur and 1,796 eusees at Hatti- 
Stipaul. 

The river Balan was also in spate this year. It hpilled ov'or 
both banks below confluence of river Soni which extended 0.6 
mile to 2 miles with average 2* to 0' depth of W'ater over fields, 
fifty per cent of tnarua crop and 25 per cent of paddj crop were 
damaged in this area. The river carried a dis<'harg<* ol 2,!>37 
cu.secs at Jhanjharpur railway bri'lge no. 88. The Bnrbi (fainlak 
was also in spate. 


Floods (19.37) 

The Kamla recorded a gauge of 192.87 (G.T.S.) at R.ijn,-igar 
railway bridge no 164 on 7th October, 1937 and passed a maximum 
discharge of 21,000 0 Hsec.s. The discharge at T/akshmipiir was 
observed to be 24,860 cusoch. This flood was of only 10 hours 
duration after which it liegan subsiding. Two more earlier floods 
had occurre<l in the Kamla on 10th August 1 937 and again <m 
13th August 1937 when Rajnagar gauge recorded 192.77 (G.T S.), 
the floods of 13th August 1937 had duration of 18 hours. The 
spill on the right banks had extended np to the railw'ay line 
between Jayanagar and Khajauliand had parti j' crosswl the railway 
line between 24 to 26 miles through existing waterways. The 
spill on the left bank ext en led from 2 to 3 miles with an average 
of 2* to 6* depth. The Kamla discharge caused serious inundation 
in Paiiharpur, Belhwar, Ragheni, Khor, Mangropatti and threfttoned 
the ring bundh of Madhubani town. The railway liJie w'aAovcr- 
topj)od opi>OBite Madhubani station and damage was prevented by 
patting a narrow marginal bundh. Jayanagar, Rajnagar and 
Afadhubani towns were also affected. There was about one foot 
depth of water in the compound of Jayanagar Inspection Bungalow, 
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The Railway quarters at Hajrtagar and the bazar area and sub- 
urban villag'js Wore flooded. 

Railway conunuiiications betwoe’i Rajnagar aiul Madhiibani 
wore iiitorniptcM) several times when there was deep water over the 
railways causeway in the I2lh mile. Train services between 
Riijnagar awwl Jayanagar were also suspendc^i for a day when there 
wa.s deep water over the canseway in tlie 25th nulo. 

The Jiwachh spilled over its banks abov<^ Nima as its *)wn 
<lischargo Was held back by higher Kamla flooda. Belov Nima u}) 
to its outfall into the Hakri near KJtesralui, it si»i]ie<} ov'er its 
both banks. Bhtdoi crops were greatly damaged in Baliera and 
Husera thanas while the standing paddy crops were affected consi- 
dembly in Barhhanga atid Baheia thanas. 

'Phe Kareh recorded a maximum gauge of 141.54 at Hataghat 
railway bridg«) during higli llotKls in Itttn as against 1.53.17 imho 
lu'tt year. It pa.sscd a maximum di.seharge of 24,576 eusw.s at 
said bridge. 'Pho llarbhauga Baghmati recoisled a maximum 
flood stage (d 1.55.42 as against 155.72 of last jear. 

FUnids 11538 ) 

I’raf tic.ilh the whole of Tirhut Pivisioii had experienced a 
very .se\ote fl()o<l this >ear The K.amla luil reeoid(-d a high 
floo<l level <»f 15:}.2<> {(l.T.S.) on Nt Angu‘«f 1538 at llajnagar 
railway bridge no. 16.'\ and maintainisl this level praetic.vlly for the 
w'holo day after which it .started receduig But high flood stage 
oontinnetl forab<»ut a month or so with slight fluetnations in the 
gauge with the roeult that oxtenaivo damage war oauaod. 

Jayanagar, Khajauli, Rajnagar and Madhul.vni towns were 
affeetei*! and spill water Jiad eutorcl the town an\a. The railway 
eonuuuuication was frequently interrujited between Madhubani and 
Rajnagar owing to dec-p water over eansew.iy no, 11 A where the 
maxuuum depth reeorvhsl was 3.6'. The railway line on south of 
Khtijauli was tlireaterel but damage W'lis abattsi due to timely 
protective iiioaaur«'.s. Tin* railway line wa-* ovirtoppeii over a 
length of 250' on iiort Iwtttst of Madhubani. The riv'er pa.ssed .a 
disehargo of 15,872 (msecs through tlte railw,.- bridge no. 16A 
at poak flood stage. 

The old Kamla also vegisteml a |*eak flood in the last we+'k 
of August the h*vtd being abou* afoot higher than in 1937. It 
spilled ovi*r its banks loan av<‘rage depth of 2'. 

• 

TKo Jiw^iiohh comtao n^cordod it a poak gauge of ir)«^.2r> at 
Taraarai railway bridge in the firat week of August aiui oauaed 
similar flooding iu itn basin as in the year 1937. 
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The Balan rose to the peak level of 162.16 (Railway datum) at 
railway bridge no. 88 near Jhanjharpur. There was ordinary 
spilling over its banks to Daldal. But at thi.s pl.ice Kosi spill 
escaping through the breach in the right enibankniont of the Tiljuga 
joined this and created intonst' flooding up to Bakaunia. 

The Sakri passed discharge of 611 cusecs at Tansarai railway 
bridge, 1,739 cusecs at Har&inghpur ghat and 1,970 cusecs at Hanti- 
Supaul. The Jiwachh passed a discharge of 8,160 cusec.s at <lhan- 
jbarpur railway bridge. 

An area of 670 square miles was inund.i>ted by various Kainia 
channels aboV(< in the <Ustrict of Darbhanga. 

The Darbhanga-B.vghiuati also rec«*rde<l a very high flood 
this year. The Darbhanga-Baghm.it i w.is r(>inforc«sl by tln'llooii 
spill of the Baghmati which came flowing from field to liidd paral- 
lel to the railway embankment from Dluoig to .l.inakpur ro.ad, 
combining with the Adhwara river** was uliimatcly carried down 
by the DarPhanga-Baghiufiti. The Pali Bard.ilia embankments 
wore breached and villages Pah, Bir.id.ilia, Righ.nili, etc wen* 
bailly inundated. Paddy and bhtuhn erojis were b.-idlv dain.iged 

The Kareh also rose to r.ulway line 92 ,»t ILivtgb.'l 

railway brulgo and ptissed a jieak disth.irge ot 2tt,!>tl t U'-cs *. Tin* 
river .spilled heavily all along its course The lefi bink spill 
breached the Hiyaghat-Baln-ra bundh at sev« ra! }>la(is and inun- 
dated the country on north ainl ea,si of the h.iul bvjndlt .uid 
passed eastwards in Rusora th.inn The left b.ink spill flowing 
south-east combined w'ith that of the '8|ianti inmid.ited a largt* 
tract of land The spill drained down into the P,(,ghih.it i atid then 
ultimately into the Burhi Gandak at Slu\.ii'*uighpnr. Tluie wa* 
practically no area in Sirigia caiul Rum la ilima'* whicli e*tca])(‘d 
flooding. 

The Burhi Gandak rose to peak flood stagc> of i ts 78 at Sani.sti- 
pur railway bridge and j>is*,ed a di->eharge of is,")t.'» (uscis. 
It rose to R. L 143.41 at R user.i ml way au<l ])ass<>d a inaximnm 
discharge of 39,603 cuseis. It spillcil over its entire length m 
the district of Darbhanga The left bank s]nll below S.iniistipur 
extended from J mile to I mile and joined with the sjiill ol the 
Shanti and Baghmati. llu.sera thana was badly inundated and 
the crops suffered seriout damages Almost .ill nwls in theflood- 
affocted areas were badly overt ojiped and breaoliril with the result 
that communication on them remained suspended for a long time. 

Floodt (1939) 

The river Kamla exporienc<*fi two major floods during the 
year. In the first flood, a peak gauge of 192.20 was recorded at 
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railway bridge no. 1 6'A and in the aocond, it recorded a gauge of 
192.46 on 29th July, 1939 at the same place. The flood w'a.s of 
ahort duration and not much damage wths cauaed. 

The channel on the west of bridge no. 16A inundated village 
P.'W’iliari)ur, Haghaiini etc. and threatened the ACadhubani town 
protected embankment. It passed a discharge of 15,891 cusecs 
at bridg<' no. 16A. 

The Jiwachh recorded its highest gauge of 155.75 on 28th 
July 1939 and eauscd flooding in its area a.s in the year 1938 
but the duration of the flood being very short. 

Tin' Balan rose to R. L. 152.70 (Railway datum) at Jhanjliarjuir 
railw.vy bridge no. 88 ainl there was ni> sj>illmg over its banks 
ex's'pt below Datdal which was mainly due to Kosi flood spill. 

The railway ctunmunicat ion between Rajnagar and Madhubani 
remained susjiended from 2l8t July 1939 to 23rd July 1939 as there 
was 1.8 feet di^pth of water over the causeway no. HA bridge 
across tl,( < 'liutharidhar on Road no. 18 whicii had been threatened 
in 1938 was washed off thi.s year. 


JP/ooJ«(19iO fl?id 1941) 

IntetC'itv of flo(j(l in tin* district of Darbh.anga in the years 
1 949 and 1941 was identical except in the case of river Balan which 
w.vs inghcr in 1911 b}’ about 2' and in t lie case of Barbhanga- 
Bighmati vidiicli was higher by above 0^4^. 

JT. F. Ij. discharge of various rivers during the monsoons of 
1940 and 1941 an' given bclou ; 


MiiTimum MaTimam 

Name of riv»r. H K.T.. thachargo diirborge in 

1Q40. ill cuaopH cubccb 

1940. 1041. 


1. UivorKftinla-Kftjafigar railway 
no. 10 V, 


2. Balan at Jhanjli'irpur nulwny 

brtOgo no, 88. 

3. Djirbhaiiga-naghrnati at Kkini- 

ghat. 

4. Karoh at HayiH^hat 

5. Burlii Gamiak at Sama<itipur 

at bridge iio. 1, 

ft. Burhi Oandak at Riieera 
railway bridge. 

7. Jiwaohh at Taraarai 


102 73 

19,341 

((J.T.S.) 

i:»7.:)4 

jr, datum). 

ir»8.90 


((f.T.S,) 

I.M.O/ 

IS, 237 

(G.T.S.) 

146,98 

2>.3.V) 

(G T.S.) 
140.10 

25,576 


1»2 30 

1 5,390 

(0, T.S.) 
l7th.Tulv 

A' 

1941. 

l.')9.60 

5,027 

y. datum). 
l.'iS.Tt 


hJ.T.S.) 

151.42 

28,049 

(rt.T.S.) 

146.78 

18,2^0 

(Ol.T.S ) 

Up. 10 

18,157 

164.23 



on 31i*t July 
1941. 


m vmnaAJimx 

Tho duration of tb« Bond in both thceo years was vory short 
and so oaused littlo dama^io to standing crops. jBut Kajnagar 
Bazar area and the compound of the railway quarters woro flooded. 
Flood w.iter had entorod some houses as well. Tho railway 
communication bebwooii Jayanagar .and Pandanl was interrupted on 
17th July IWl. Tho flood water threatened the railway botwtea 
Jayanagar and Khajauli and the causeway inth*» 25th milewliich 
was under 2.1* depth of water w.vs badly scoured during 1941, 
Riilway bridge no. 16A was also badlv threatened, 1.17* depth 
of water was flowing over the Madhubani causeway. 

Tho Patghat course was spilled over at j)laco8 but all spills 
8ubsido<l tjuick and no damage was caused. The Jiwaohh course 
also spilled over in almost its ontire length, the spill e.xtending from 
0.25 mile to 3 miles on eaeh bank aiul deptli varying from 2* to 
4.5* over fields and 1* to 1.5* in vdlagt*. JiwachJi sr»ill maclied tlie 
old Karala near Gaiisaghat on its loft bank. BAadoi erop was 
completely damaged and the p.addy croj>8 also sufficed damages m 
U.trbhanga thana. Tho raasomy’’ bridg- of (» si)ans of IS* each 
was protected both in 1940 and 1041 b^ constructing guide banks 
of bandolling. ' 

Tho Balan spilled over both the banks frotn Bvthi to Rasiari 
tho spill extending from 0.5 mile to 2 mil-'s anddcj)th varying 
from 2* to 5.5*. There was prolonged ami ini ense flooding in its 
tail reach because of the Kosi spill joining the Balan spill, q'lie 
Balan passed a discharge of .'5,627 cusecs in I Oil peak Hood. 

The flood condition in tho river tlandak and Karcb ba'.ins 
Mras almost the same .ts in the year n>37. 

Floods (1942) 

Tho Kamla had a very high flood in the year 1942, the m.a.\imnrn 
gauge recorded at Itajnagar railway bru’lge no KiA wa.s 193.45 
(G.T.S.) which exceeded tin* maxiinum flood of tin* yt*ar 193s* A 
similar flood situation as in the year 193S w.w civated in ih,. 
Kamla basin and the railway hue and rotils were extcn..iv<*lv 
overtopped causing interruption in tho coimnnnicition. Stamlini 
crops woro badly damaged. ® 


Floods (1943) 

The Kamla rose to R L. 191,70 (f?.T.H.)at the railway bridge 
no, 16A near Rajnagar. Although the flood was lower than that 
of last year, it covered a lar^ area under inundation liausing 
damages to standing crops in low pockets. The roails falling 
in the spill aone were under water and vehioulw traffic wa« intet* 
rapteds 
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Tke Burhi O.mrlak rose to R.Tv. 146.03 (G.T.S.)at tho railway 
kridgo no. 1 Tx^ar iSamastipur, spilled over its bonks at several 
places and caused inundation to the country side. 

The Burhi CJimdak rose to R. L. 146.28 (G. T. S.) at Samasti- 
pur railway bridge no. 1 and to railway 140.28 at the Rusera 
railway bridge. 

Floods (1U4C) 

Baring the year 19 46, the Darbhanga Diatrict experienoefi heavy 
floods and almost all the rivers were in spede. 

I’ho Kamla rose high and altaiin^J almost the same level as 
in 1935 o<iu.sing idontic.il flood situation and t‘oii.sequent damages to 
crops. A vast area in different parts of the district of Darbhanga 
remained submerged undor water and road and rail communication 
was al.so interrupt (*<1 at various points. 

The Burlu fJandak n.se to R. L. 147. 8(> on 15th September 1946 
at Siim.istipur railway bridge no land to H. L. 1941.16 at tho 
Rusora rail"’->y bridge. The Kamla attained almost the same level 
as in the year 1943 and caused damage to crops. The low lying 
areas in the north and west of Madhuh.ini were affect isi severely. 
Tho river Kareh w.is lower bj' about 2' th;>n last year. Tho 
Burhi G.unl.ik rose aho high at Sanuisf ipur r.iihv.ij bridge no. 1 
indicating a level of 118.03 (G.T.S.)ou ItUh August 1947 but 
it indie.ded a level of 141 ,16 (G. T. S.) at Rusera railway bridge. 
Heavy spilling was caused almost in its entire run in the district 
of D.irbhang.i with oouscrpient d.iniago t<>crt)]»« and loiul commuri- 
cation. 

Floods (iM.'a), 

fn 1953 all the rivers of North Bihar wi're m spate. The 
floods caiiHO*! considerable dam.ige. A det.aihyl enquiry •«, is nvide 
by the Irrig.itiou Department, tlie findings of wliieh vete noted in 
tho North Hih.ir FIimkI Kofiort 1953. 1'he gener.vl description 
of flood caused by each river of the district v.is as follows •- 

Kamla. The river vouchsafes in the lnll.s of Nep.al aiul is fed 
by tbo local rainfall and its eatclmient aro.i which is 
approximately 7.50 square miles 
Tho river was in high iqiato on the 22nd Julv 1953 and 
remained so till the Ist August. 1963, From Jayanagar 
to Trimohanighat , tho river spilled over both its banks 
at sovoral places and caused heavy damage to 
standing crops. Flood water also spilled through home- 
stead areas and several kaicha houses were bollapsed. 
The river Jiwaohh which used to draw a portion of its 
discharge became silted and so all the flood water passing 
thiough diwachh spilled and flooded the country. The 
36B«v.~-lS 
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highest gauge reooi'ded was on 27th July at railway 
bridge no. 16A. 

The railway conununioation between Rajnagar andMadhu- 
bani,andMadhubani andPandaul remained suspended 
for some days due to water flowing over causeway. 
The trolly linos between Tarsarai to Ilyanj f^ugar 
Factory and Ryam to Nngdumpur were also bailly 
affected. Almost all the District Board roads in the 
Kvmla basin were closed to vehicular traffic through- 
out the monsoon. There were eight floods in this 
river during 1963. 

JivMChh.— It i« a local stream and gets its 8upi>Iy from the 
rainfall in the local catchment. As the bed Jmd silte^l 
up, the water could not bo drainetl «uit. It spilletl over 
its banks due to high discharge in the river Kamlu wlii**!! 
joins it near Jagatpur. The spill water c.ime through 
the channels. The highest flood occurred on the 17th 
September, 1953. 

Dhaua and Thomane — 'rhero had been high floods iutlie rivois 
Dhaus and Thomano. T’ho flood came rm the 17th tfuly 
and reached its peak on 27th duly, li'63 1’he rivers soillfcl 
over their lengths and caused ext ensn e damagv'i f o st.nuling 
crops, homestea<l.s and communlc vtion wa^ .iho aflectcd 

All the rivers of the Adhwara group, which fall into the 
river Dhaus, were in spate. Heavy rnjnf.ill in the 
basin as well as heavy spilling of the Baghmati above 
Dhang were the main causes of the rising of tlicso 
two rivers. 

Darbhangn -Baghmati . The river was in high lloorl ;ind hjiilled 
vigorously over both banks from Ragh.iuli to J£<i\ <igh.it. 
The private bimdh nc.ir Ekmaghat wliieh protect sL.iheria- 
sarai was also tliroatened. Mud )»uilt houfle^ and standiiig 
crops were dami^ed much. 

Khiroi * — ^Tho river was in high flood during the last week of 
July, 19,>3. Being sluillow, the chaijjwl .section wa.s 
incapable to copo with the cummiilativn discharge coining 
from the Adhwara system. 'J’he village.s Agropatti, 
Shiwanagar, Sliahimr, Mas8<i, Dtora Bandhauli ami 
Muraithe, etc. i-ore badly affeeted and the hhadot crops 
were totally -washed away. Jogiara railway station was 
surrounded by a vast sheet of water which entered into 
the main station buildutg as well. 

ft 

Muzoff arpwr- Baghmati. Muzaflarpur-Baghmati comes 
from Muzaffarpur and spills into the river Burlii Oandak 
nter village Biwaisinghpnr. The major discharge of the 
river passes through Kareh which has perennial supply. 
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Bolow Hayagbat tho spill channel knoVn as old Baghinati 
spilled vigorously. Its left bank spill joined the spill 
of the Kareh and Burhi Gandak and the spill of the 
river Shanti supplemented its right bank spill. 

Most of the bandhs itioluding ehamar handh situated on 
its right bank, were overtopped and breached; and 
similarly the left bank handh also gave way before the 
spill water of flood. The villages Khanpur, Fatehpur, 
Nathudwar, Btizurg dwar, Chamarbaiidha, Dhar, 
Siwaisinghpur, Therh etc. of Warisnagar police station 
and I'unwa, Sadhuka, Moiipur, Basulpur, Rajwara, 
Uasanpur, Basautpur, Bithan and Belhi, etc. of 
Busera police station were inundated. The bhadoi 
and sugarcane crops were damaged. 

Shanti. — ft orginates from Barohar near village Chanjiur 
in MuzaflF.»ri)ur di'itrict and pa-wng through a bridge 
having 18 spans of 18' and 15 s}>an8 of 20' in Samastipur- 
Darblianga branch of the Nt>rth»Eabtem Railway near 
II'*vaghd, falls m the river Muzaffarpur-Baghmati, 
near Laltol. Tn the latter part of July this river was 
also lii high flood. All the standing crops were damaged 
and Hie area itotw<N>n Hayaghat and Muktapur appeared 
like a vast shoot of water Two piers of the existing 
r.iilwaj’ bridge on the river got damaged with the result 
that all the trains to and from Samastipur had to stop 
and pass slowly over tliis biidge. 

Kanh . — The rivers Muz.vflF.vrpur-Baglimati and Darbhangsr 
Baghniati join a little above Hayaghat and the combined 
eoiirst down tlii.-5 p<.>ijit called the Kareh wdiieh fall in 
the ri\or K.iml.i nevr the border of Mongbyr district. 
The river was in high spate during the latter part of 
Julj'" and the 1st part of August. Its H.F.L. as recorded 
at Hayaghat was 151.017 on 31 st July, 1053. All the 
private buiidhs situided along its hank gave way which 
inundated the vast area n. Warisnagar and Singia 
police stations. All the roads falling in the basin of the 
river became impa'^sablo. Tlio Rusera-Punula and Rusera- 
Singia roads wen* breueheil at sev. at places. 

liarhi Gandak — 'L’his ri%cr like ‘her rivers was also in high 
flood. It began to rise ijithe second wt'ek of July and 
remained so till 3rd August 1053 when the gauge at 
Samastipur railwaj' bridge rectirdetl 152.15 and the 
highest reading n^onlotl at Rusera railway bridge nas 
144.6.5 on ith August 1053. Above Samastipur. the river 
spilled on its left bank everywhere in Darbhanga district. 
Samostipur-Harbhanga rood was under about kneo-deep 
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water. Between Muktapur aiwl Birsinglipur, one private 
barulh, known as Mnktaj)ur handh, lying on the loft bank, 
gave way aixd the spill passed through this breach sn<l 
jomevl with the spill oomming from Jathmalpur side, and 
the Santi-spill inundated a vast area of Warisnagar 
P. S. on both sides of the railway lino between Muktapur 
and Kishanpur. Dovm Samastipur, all the existing 
private bandhs (i.o., H.^thpur handh, Siwaisinghpur 6andA 
imd ChamarbiVndha handh, Kalwara handh) lying on its 
left bank were overtopped and broached at sovoral places 
.\nd tho spill passing through tho broaolies inundated a 
v.vat areaofVV'arianagarand Ku&oralNdico Stations, villages 
Bhoro dairam, Xathudwar, SiwMisinghimr, Chamarbiuidha, 
etc . i>f arisnagArVolico Station tvml Jtajwaru, Kalwara, 
Kahua, llusora, Bethan, Belahi llasanpiir, Kasulpur, 
Madhepur, Pipra, Basantpur, Badah, oto , of Ituseni 
Police-Station wore b.idly affeotcil. All the standing 
crops of tho area were waBlio<l aw.iy and a largo number 
of mud-built houses had oollaxisod 

Dakash and Dirihi, the two o'cistiug jinvate handh'' on 
the right bank of tho river gave waj' and a vast .uoa 
of D<j8ings vr il Police Station was inundattsl 'Phe 
handh was repiireii hit or on when water begun to 
roo*do and the irei reinvmed pro^ecled ftom I ho 
next flood which came in September. J 

Tho liVH' ition oeisoi by tlio llools of l‘i'>:Mo it.induvg 
crojis habitations loid coinraumcat ions was iinraniKdy 
considerable. A tot.vl area of 3ril square miles in the 
Ko.si belt and 570 square miles in uon-Kosi belt wa** 
aflfocted by a series of floods in and comprised 

1,736 villages, llelief measures in shape of gratuitous 
relief hard manud schemes and light manual schemes 
were taken to alleviate the suflerings of tlu* jicojtle 
A s ini of 111 2, 56, S 15 wis s^rsit on grituitoiis relief, 
lls .5,68, 1 S7 on luird in mual schemes .md Jls. 1 t.SOl 
on light manual schemes, iledioal and A'oterinary 
measures were taken ui tho flood -stricken ai eas to check 
the spread of ejiidemios. 

Floodi (1054) 

All the rivers of the North Bihar were in spate and tho floods 
caused a very heavy damage to Darbhaiiga distrct. Alioot 2,600 
square miles had become one sheet of water and 2,601 villages 
had suffdired. About 32,960 houses either oollapsod or damaged. 
Government had to take measures for gratuitous relief and give 
loans, subsidies, oto. A sum of Rs. 9,70,826 was spent on gratuitous 
relief, Rs. 20,90,114 on hard manual scheme, Rs. 3,42,-268 on light 
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xn&nual B(Aexao, Bs. 63,186 on mbdioal and Bs. 43,600 on veterinary 
relief. 

The flood which visited North Bihar was almost unprecedented 
in intensity but of short duration, though the rainfall which caused 
this intense flooding was very mild indeed. About three-fourths 
of Darbhanga Sadar subdivision and about one-fourth of Madhu* 
bani subdivision had been affected by the spill of the Kamla, 
Jiwachh and Balan rivers. The worst affected areas were the 
Kshirbibasin between Kamtaul and Jogiaia railway stations of 
North Eastern Bailway. In this region a vast sheet of water had 
f damaged vegetation. Bhadoi crop was washed away and a largo 
number of attached and mud-built houses had collapsed. 

• 

The Baghmati rose to highest lovel at midnight of 26th July, 
1964 and its flood water had spilled vigorously across its banks 
above the Dheng bridge. ‘The subsequent flood of the Purani dhar, 
tlio Lakhandeyi and the Adliawara system of rivers and finally 
the Dhauus was due to the spilling of the Baghmati. All these 
rivers worked as the spill channels draining off the spill water of 
the Baghmati. 

River Khiroi 

The flood of Khiroi was so intense that the course of the 
railway embankment and the road as it was one sheet of water. 
Water was running full under the screw pile bridge of North 
Eastern Hallway and the other 9' x 20' masonry bridge. All the 
oulvert.s between .Fogiara and Kamtaul railway stations were affected 
as swirling water was running full under them. The Darbhanga- 
Muzaffarpur road w'us under water. 

River Dhaus 

Tliis river was also in high flood. She spilled vigorously near 
village Baghuali along Kamlaul-Pupri road. The spdl water 
submerged the areas on both sides between Kamtaul and Moham- 
madpore railway station. 

River Lalihandiyi 

A high flood visited tlie we.st side crossing all bridtjes in the 
P.W.D, roa<l with groat velocity, l-.o high discharge caused 
collapse of the bridge on the seventh mile of the Darbhanga 
Samastipur P. W. D. road. The flowl started from river Muzaffar- 
pur-Baghmati where she joins the Lakliandeyi at Kalanjarghat. 
Thus the spill of Baglunati which falls in Lakhandeyi* rejoined 
Baghmati at Kalanjarghat and tlus water spill drowned the area 
of Baibhanga Sadar ubdivision. 
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' Xiver Jhanjkarpur BaUtn 

This river spilled badly aoross boih its bank on account of 
vrhichthe areas stretching about two miles ea»t of Manigsehi railway 
station were submerged under water. The railway line to the oast 
of Jhanjharpur railway station was overtopped by about 2 ft. 
depth of Water. The railway bridge no. 81 to the east of the 
L^handeyi-Baha drainage ehannel and the bridge no. 60 crossing 
this drainage channel were badly affected leading to suspension 
of train service beyond Manigaohi railway station. The discharge 
paadng through bridge no. 81 wasabout 13,000 cusecs and that passing 
through bridge no. 80 about 15,000 cusecs as observed roughly 
on 29th July 1964. The main direction of the flow of flood water 
was from north-east to south-west. The villages lying between 
Patghat Kamla and the Jhanjharpur-Balan right from north to 
south were all submerged under 4 to 8 ft. depth of water leading 
to the collapse of the mudbuilt houses and destruction of the 
standing crops. The train service beyond Manigachi railway 
station remained suspended for a few days. 

The then excavated Lakhandoyi Baha drainage channel was com- 
pletely drowned with its marginal embankment along with its whole 
length and no trace of the crest of the bundh was visible from 
above. The onrush of flood at the site of the anti-flood sluice 
was so sudden that the water level rose about 3 ft. higher th.m 
last year’s level. The whole area was turned into a vast sheet of 
water stretching for miles and miles. 

Biv^r Kamla 

There was a heavy flood in the river Kamla. The reading at 
the gauge at bridge no. 16A rose to 195.76 on 26th July, 1954. 
It started subsiding from 28th July, 1054 and on 3l8t July, 1054 
the gauge was 194.00. 

The train service over the causeway was suspended on 26th 
July, 1954. The maximum depth of water flowing over the cause- 
way was seen to bo 3 — 10". The river Kamla reached high level 
at bridge no. 0 also causing suspension of train service beyond 
Pandaul for some time. 


Floods (1060) 

After 1964, there had been floods in every successive year but 
their intensity was not great. But in 1960 the disitiot suffered 
due to overflow of the rivers Burhi Qandak and Bag^bmati. As 
there .was heavy and continued rainfall-in the last week of August 
and first week of September, 1060 the river Burhi Qandak was in 
high flood. The H. F. L. of the river attained at Pusa road bridge 
and Samastipur railway bridge wore 103.10 and 153.66 against 
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danger levels of 161.10 and 161.00 respectively. However, the 
flood water remained confined, within the embankments and damage 
oausod to standing crops was less. 

The river Baghmabi was also in spate and filled through its 
bank in the distriot of Barbhanga. The [river is embanked 
in the distriot from Hayaghat to Sirsia onjthe left and from 
Hayaghat to Karaohin in the right bank and ^olso from Hayaghat 
to Sarmarghat, and hence the flood water remained within the 
embankments. 

The short summary of the floods gives us certain, basic facts* 
The district is intercopted by a iiuniber of rivers originating from 
Nepal. The reports will iiidioalo tiia+ 25 or 30 years back floods 
wore practically confined to the western aiid south-eastern parts of 
^tho district and were oausod by the over-flowing of the rivers like 
Kareh,Kamla,Baghmati and Gandak, etc. Each of these rivers had 
more or loss a dcfiiiilo course and the area under the floods was 
easy to locate from before and necessary precautionary measures 
taken in a<lvaiieo «aiid the consequent damage was, therefore, less 
extensive. It was for the firiat time in 1937 that the riv^tT Kosi 
which was so long flowing through the distriot of Bhagalpur 
aiiddenlv j >ined Tiljuga on the uorth-oastern corner of the district 
and since tiun this '^river of sorrow’’ ha*-* been causing havoc and 
devastation in the entire eastern half of the district. The west-etii 
swing ot the JKosi which was lH5C()iniug more pronounced every year 
had been throat eiiiug the safety of the cisitral porlioa oi the district 
as well. Ill his final reports on floods in 1950-61 the Coliootor had 
Deported tliat Ivosi ineuace was growing every year. 

It will als») appear that tlie Sadar subdi\ision of the Harbhanga 
district is usu.illy flooded by rivers like Kareh, Baghmati, Jiwachh, 
Kamla, Balan, Bunuvi and Kosi. Madhubaiii subdivision is flooded 
by riv(»rs Nanila, Jiwachh and Ko^i while Su 2 i*astipur subdnision 
by the rivers K.ireh, Gandak, Ganga iwid Kosi. 

The (geographical and Stati'^tical Report of the district ofTirhut 
l>y A. Wyatt, llevonue Survojor, published in 1854 sho\^s that the 
inculence of floods was plo^eut ev*‘n in the middle of the 19th 
century but the recital of Wyatt suggests that the impact was 
probably not so intouce. Wyatt ilocsnoi meal ion of any devastating 
floods and his references make out that the floods in Darbhanga 
wore temporary and th<* spill-water wo\d i sprc'ad out quickly 
without making tho ilann^ge of the present time^. Another fact 
which is made, out from Wyatt’s »rscrip<ion is that many of the 
rivers in Darbhanga district wore navigable lor boats with heavy 
loads. While describing tlu> Porgunnah Sutevsa hementiouB that 
tlio “principal rivers are tho Bourli Gunduk, or tho little Gunduk, 
which forms a natural boumlary and skirls the Pergunnali to the 
north and the oast, and is navigable throughout the year for boats 
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of 700 maunds and upward during th« raina } by the BAy^, which 
skirts tho Porguunah fo the south and that tiie Juinooarco, J^ono^ 
Kudaneh, Kumn*cn and Bulan which iuteraoot it. Theao are 
navigable during tho rams only for small boats of 400 or 500 
maunds tuiinago”. In his dosoriptiou of Porguunah Bhurwandi ho 
mentions tliat "there arc no rivers or nuddees in this Perguunah, 
save tlio little Bagmutteo which skirts tho oastorn boundary fora 
very short distance in three places, and tlu* Boorhnuh which is an 
insignificant stream, flowing only during tho rains.” In his descrip- 
tion of Pergunnah Bureyl he mentions that tho "principal rivers 
are tho iittle Gunduk, which skirts this Pergunnah on the south- 
west separating Pergunnah Bisaroh ; and the Bagmuttoe, which 
intersects it. Both these arc navigable throughout the year for boats 
of 500 to 700 maunds tonnage ; and tho Bagmuttee on tho high 
rovds from Slooisufferpoor to. Durbiiunga, and from Poosah to 
Darbhmiga.” While describing Porguunah Kusnieh he niontionstlie 
little Guniluk river forming a natural boundary an<l “t ho 
Bagmuttee river interseets this Pergunnah, b<5'<idea llie Bhooaroy 
nudilee and S)m‘' minor nullahs and streams”. In liis descripi itm of 
the Darblimga town, lx'‘ montioned lli.tt “tho town of Durbiiunga 
IS built on rather a low spot, and is like tho lands of this Per- 
gunnah, subject to iuumlations fnmi tl»e little Bagnmtlc'c and the 
Kumla* rivers. Knibankment.H have boim erected to i»rescrv<* tho 
town; but tho nuuedy oaus«‘.s the flood wateis to lotlgo in the 
surrounding ilitchc.s and hollows which siuguale ami render tin' 
place very insalubrious, immediately' after the rains ; ivhen flje 
intermittent fever, and its after cons»-<juonc<‘.s, the enlargt'inent of 
the spleen become prev.vleut. About 1/4 of the land of this l‘er- 
guniiahLs under cultivation, including vegetable atid garden lands, 
nearly half of it isoccufiiodwith pukka atnl kuchu bousos, sheds and 
govels ; and about 1/4 with mango-groves, tanks, w.vsto and water." 
Regarding Pergunnih Pindarooj be inoni ions that "tlie prineipal 
rivers are the little Bagmutt4<e, tho Kumlv, S >ogowna and Murnoh, 
the two first named being navigable for small boats of 2(»(» or 300 
maund.s tonnage. The high roads from Durbiiunga to Junukpoor 
via Kumtowl, to Purneah via Pundowl factory, and to Bhowareh 
Thaiuiah, intersect this Pergunnah.*’ Thcbc quotations are puqiosely 
given to bring out the fad that Darbhanga district does not appear 
to have been so much vulnerable- to floods in 1854 as she is now. 
In contrast of this description by Wyatt in 1854, we will only 
emphasise some details of some of the recent floods to highlight 
tho present incidence. This repetition in spite of short summaries 
given before appears necessary. 

In 1950-51 the Kosi floods came in the second week of Junh and 
almo-st the same level was maintained till tho second week of July 
after which, there was a rise in the level. The month of August, 
however, experienced the worst phase of the floods. Commohcing 

* Tha spalling haa baea pratorvod (P.C.R<0.) 
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from the* second week of August, tho flood, level recorded rise 
oontinuou^fly till t lie end of that mouth, exceeding highest flood level 
of 1949, by about 2 feet. In the first of Septembtir, tho 

level was practically ntatioiiary and it started receding thereafter, 
and had com])let(dy recoded by the secoiirl week of October, after 
which theKorti water remained only in areas which were permanently 
water-hjgg<*d tliroughoul thi* year. In the non-Kof^i belt, floodBcamo 
in the wake of heavy showers following the night of 15lh August, 
19130, and tlu' levtd recorded in the Bagbmati belt of Sadr sub- 
division ex<*eede(l that of 1949. The Kamla and Bfvlan floods 
throat eueii Madlnibani town itself in the third week of AViigusi, The 
floods of the (Janga flooded the diara villages in Mohiuddmagar 
Police Station of Sainastipuc subdivision, during the se cond and 
thinl w<‘ek of August. These floods receded quickly. In the floods 
of 1050-51 the worst affected areas IVoni thc^ floods of Kosi ar<^ 
parts of Phuljiaras Police Si at ion. greater jiarl of Madhcjuir jVdice 
Station in AVladhubani suIxUvWon, eoinjni^ing an area of 168 sqiMrc 
miles, aifect ing 151 \illages with pojiulation of about 87,67.5; 
Siraui Police S»ati(ni in Sa lar snbdiviMon with an ar<M ot HtO 
sijnan' miles and alb'cted j lo villagt*? involving a poindation of 
1 Ukh ; Singia Police St. *1 ion in Samasiijmr sub(ii\ i'-Kui with an 
area of ^qiuro mil ‘S cu\ering 156 vilLges including tolas and 
atfecting a popnlation of tojMK) persons. The totals are htl area of 
5tS siiuaiv miles, 576 villages and 2,27,675 jicople. 

Non Kosi B h -The Kanila and IJalan fl<aKis m the Madhubani 
subdivision comprising an area of 75 square miles involving 
28 V i]lag‘'s tuid ufle( tine a iH>pul«itien of about 20,000 in Sadar sub*- 
division ih‘ soul and norlhnnj^art of Sadar IMlioe Statioiq 

s«mtli an<l nortliorn part.-^ of Balu^ra Police Stations ami the 
northern p<ir1 ^ of ale Police Station were inundated byriver.s Kareh, 
Baijhmai i, Kamla, diwaclih, 13, dan and Dnrnadbv which 20 villages 
\\erf‘ liadly ;db*< ti»d eowring an area id about 75 s^juare miles and 
involving a poimlation of 3o,O00 peo])le, in Samastiimr siil>di\ision, 
liusera, Warisn4g*vr and M«dnuddinagar Pidiiv Stations b) nv<is 
Kareh, (Jandtik ami (Janga <»Vi*r an area of 17o .squar*' nnh s 
alfeeiing 110 village?^ and involving a population (d l,lo,t»oo 
in the wor.d <tlTeetiMl areas of tlu^se l^dice S<atit>n-^ tot*d^ 52o 
square miUs, 107 villagen and l, 6 o,ooo jieople. 

From tlit> (^)lh'ctor*H flood report of Darbhanga for MI54-55 
a statomont on tho floods and tlio extent of ilamages lus been 
prt^pared — 

Date of floods, Thaua ailcMded, Rivers lespiuisible for llooil. 

27-4-1964 Madheinir , . The Kosi. 

Phnlparas , . Tho Kosi, the Bluitahi Balau. 

Jhaujharpur .. Tho Bhutahi Balau and thvBalan, 

Madhubani .. Tho Kamla and the Jiwmdih. 

Javanagar. 

Khajauli. 


DAnBSAmA 



D»to of floods. Thma affected. Rivers responsible for flood. 


Liuk<du The H.il.iii 

Ladaiiia 

2y 7-1054 Mwihwapur . The JueaiKh, the Dhaus, the 

HaiUkhi Kt»kia, the liurnad, the 

.. Bighjiuti and Laklundi hi 

.Tile 

Daihhinga .*^i*lar 

'^mgia . . 'I’he IOhi 

dl 7 Hijt D»rhhatigi Sidar The IviK'h, llu Kihi, fhoJin ichh 
Hihen iiid the Bdati 

Biriul 

1 S-lOjl Tijpur . 'Ihe Kareh, ilu Burhi <i,in<l.iK 

Sunisiipuf Ihe .T.imturi. itid the Bw i 

Waii-ihnagai 
Ru<^irA imlSuigii 

DvRiiigh" iiai The Bmlu (5 vud ik and tin Bi'O 


The tolluw’mg st iteincnt ••ht'ws ihn extiitt f>l dituii'ii t ni’-fdlti 
the flooiU of 1054-‘5") - 


Total area ot the disttul Tot il an i affi et(d Peitenl vge 

1\\ the flood t 


21, 3d, 420 acres 13,H5,00() .n res O'! 


Tot il eulturahle area of Total cnlturalde area Porteiitage 

the district afTectod by flotsls 


10,25,003 acres 


12,97,406 acres 
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Total population of the Total population affcctcfl. Porcentaee. 
district. 


37,67,798 


19,76,771 


Total >iuml)(*r of villages Toial manber of rerceutagi* 
in the distiu 1. villages affectoil 


3,I3H 


The following table allows the daimge to cropn and the inonej value 
of the h lino a - 


I'otol irea unda-r 
< \dti\ation 


T»*t,il aiea Value i>l I’eneiitage 
dainigid. damage. 


Acies. 


Acies. 


Paddv 

Bhadai 


13,10,690 

3,93,S26 


9,r)5,5H0 

3,1.6,81*6 


3,!t9,03,429 

1,74,80,964 


Total 


17,3!t,r>16 12,67,4(t0 7 1,44,393 


Total Value of No 
number of danttge to of roads 
houses houses and damaged, 
damagod. household 
affected . 


Value ol llumun Cattle 
damat'e. lives lost lo.st. 


32,96)0 


Rs. 

33,95,(M)0 100 


Rs. 

6,00,000 .13 
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The total ilainage .«luo to floods may bo valued as follows : — 


Rs. 

(rt) Value of damage to crops . . . . 5,74,44,393 

(/>) Value of damage to houses a»d houst^hold 33,05,000 
effects. 

(e) Value of damage to einhaukmeuts . . 6,00,000 

((/) Value of dsvuuxge to roads . . . . 16,00,000 

(0 Value of damage to culverts aud bridges 2,00,000 

(/) Vahie of cattle lost or wnsbod away . . 25,000 

(g) Direct cost of relitff incurrcsl so far . . 15,00,000 


ORAKD total 



17,64,393 


In ]',)r»S o\) th*'* overtl4>o»ling shtrtcMl from the fourlli we<‘k of 
July- Tlu' lovol way rm* io fJir iiiuMle of August untl 

ihumtiiT it iv<o<liug slowly hut gnifliuilly. Tluuo was 
luirs Ifvel again in lht> niMfllu of August. By Iho onil ofOrtolirr 
tho floofl Malt V i* ctslorl complutt h . 

Til*' other riv.^rs <»f tho district aKo rcache<l their peak disidiarge 
iu rJu‘ list Motdv of Augiust iuuiKlaling ton,si«h>t<ihle areas of low 
lying 1 iM<l«4 The aii*a afTrcded was ],h30,4S stjuare iniUs aud the 
l>o]>u!aHtui alFnlfsl wi^ 2.2Jri,000. 

Th*‘ Mimiuarv of the re]>ortH f>t the J’earlx floods will also 
iiiduMte th?u the viiUvH,\ lini*s and eulveiK ha\u been rt's|><nirtihl<* 
to li Iriigo ilegivt" tor th*' veturrinp flt>ods in IXiThhaniM di*-tiul. 
'there arc cert tin '.]>i'''ific r.iilw.vv lmc« vhuli aic usually 

ovor-fl j'wlcd or lireachfd. From llut-, one nu\ draw tbc cvuulusion 
that thf> rvilwiy lines were iirobal>lv not l.dd after a ihoronuli 
iiivohtigation of tin- lie <»f tin* countryside. Definitely the r.iilway 
lines needed many more of eidverts. At the same time, the elianging 
of the course of Kosi liver could, of course, never base been 
antk'ipated by the engineeiN when they made the survey bn the 
laying of the railwiy line-. In thi' eonueetion, it may be nnuitioried 
that the great eartlupiake of hud .iKo umle^rlined the ncee-.sity 

of crealmg a separate Waterways l>i\ision fer Morth Bihar Tlie 
Waterways Division of Tirhut owe.s its origin to the earthquake of 
1931. The jtroblems of flu* floods in N’orth Bihar liave engaged the 
attention of the engineers and the admuiistrators sinee a very long 
lime. Sri P. C. Ghosh, an Executive Engineer wa.s specially deputed 
to write a report whieh he ih*! and his 8ur\o\ Uas jHiblislusl. At 
tliat time tlio idea w.as tint there sliould he> a similar report brought 
out from time to time which, however, was not implement mi. The 
recent floods of 1 9.53-54 were again investigated into and a Useful 
survey rei>ort was ooinpilofl. Tlio Waterways Division now fortuing 
an impo’fcm', a Ij i xeb of the admiulstration, the problem ia now 
being more scientifically tackled. It ha.s been necessary If) tlemtilish 
many of the private bundhs which had boon raised with parochittl 
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intereslrt and the Watorwayn Division has bcon engaged in)>rojoets 
which are expected to free the district comparatively from the 
nnmaco of lloodH. The taming of the great Kf)si river is also 
calculated to bring a good deal of change in the riverine district 
in Dnrbhanga. 


Famines 

Begarding early famines the last />? trict Gazetteer of Darhhanga 
(1907) mentions as follows: — 

“In the early years of Uritish adininistratirm, hardly a year 
passed without tlie record of somo natural calamity ; in one year it 
was drought, in the next inundation, and in either case tho people 
wore hanl put t<» it to withstand distress. Tho earliest famine of 
whieh we possess any delailoti rtcord is that of 1709-70, when 
One-third of the population of IJoiigal is H,iid to have perished, and 
Darhhanga suffered like tho other districts of Bihar. A serious 
drought followed in J7h3, and advances had to bo made for the 
rtJief of the cultivators, though the seareity tlid not culminate in 
net uni laiuiiio. The years 17S7 and 17SS wore no more propitious, 
at* tho eountiy was inundated, the cattle died in lirge nniuhorH. 
and the crops failed. Drought again caused scarcity in 1791, when 
all jn*rsons, *‘xccpt grain dealers, were .arbitrarily prohibited from 
kecjiing by them more than one yeai's .su]»ply of grain There was 
unollicr drought in l^Ot ; in IstH* the bhndoi crop was entirely 
destroyeil by floods, and the aghani was tbreatejvsl ; and in 1S()9 
there was considerable suffering owing to the failure of all the 
principal cixips. 

Famine f lyfu* 

“Thougli great distress was eau-'Cd by these failures oi the crops, 
they did not culminate in actual famine ; an<l tne first great famine 
of the 19th conturj' w'as that of ls6fi Tu the north of Tirhut. the 
rice crops had failed partially in IStJ.'l. and even more ,so in Isfil. 
In October 180r>, with tho prosjwct of an even more complete 
failure on tho Nepal frontier, and a deficiency the rice cT<‘ps in 
IVIadhubani and tlie north of tho present headquartei*3 subdivi.sion, 
tho prico of rice and Indian coru ro^e to th'-ee iime.s the ordinary 
rate, and cases of suicide from starvation ami of deaths from 
want of food began to be reported The harvesting of the rice crop, 
however, tompornrily supplied both - od and wages, and prices at 
tho ond of 1865, and in tho beginning of 1866, w'ere somewhat 
easier. In February, prices again began to rise ; the usual grain 
supply from Nepal ceased ; anti as there was no demand forbibour 
the poorer classes suffered extremely, and began to desert their 
homesteads and migrate southwards in largo uumliors, wliile fire.s 
and grain -robberies 'or the purpose of obtaining food became very 
common. Tho period from April to Juno never affords much 
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employment to labourers, and this mass, having nothing to fall 
back bn, was reduced to the greatest destitution. No organised 
system of relief was commenced tiJl Juno, but eventually relief 
operations wore undertaken at 0 centres, 4 in the Darbhanga and 
6 in the Madhubani subdivision. The suffering was greatest during 
Julv, August and September, the price of rice ranging from 7 to 
6i beers per rupee. In the middle of August cholera broke out, 
and the people reduced by long privation, fell onsy viclims to the 
disease. In September the extreme i>ressuro began to diminish, 
owing to the good bhadoi <»r aulumn crops ; and fortunately it 
never increased again, as the winter rice, in most parts, was a 
good crop. Still, in some places, famine, disease, ajjd dcwrtion had 
so debilitated or dimmiahod the population, that half the land 
remained uncultivated, and relief operations had to bo oarried on 
till February 1867. 

Famine, 1874 

"The next great famine occurred only S years afterwards. The 
year 1873 w'as the last of a series of throe years which wore 
marked by abnormal rainfall and generally unusual weather. The 
year 1871 was unusually wet . the following year was equally diy ; 
while in 1873 the rainfall was deficient beyond pret'edont ; the rain- 
fall registered at Darbhanga in tho.so tbnte years was 71), 42 and 
24 inches respectively. The winter rice croj* of 1S71 had been 
seriously injured by inundations, and tlio consequence was that in 

1872 the price.s of ftmdgr.iins woro con sithr.ibly above normal rates, 
and it wa.s not until tho excellent rice htvrve''t of the winter of 
1S72 that tho market rwovered its U'jual tone. The hhndti harvest 
of lt»72, the ensuing rice harvest, and tho rahi haivest of IsT.'l 
were full average crops ; and the result was that, although tho 
previous dear ye.ir might have prosvMl on tho resources of the 
people, there was as much grain in the country in tho autumn of 

1873 as there usually is at that time of tho year. 

"The rains of 1873 commenced ldt<\ were insuHicieiit to bring 
even the bhadoi crops to ma'urity, or to fiermit of the usual rice 
area being sown, and ceased in iSeptembor with a dofioienny under 
the normal fall varying from 1 1 incho.s in Tajpur (Samastipur) to 
23 inches in Madhubani and 28 inches in Darbhanga. Tho inevitable 
consequence was tho failure of the rice crops in ovi'ry subdivision, 
culminating in tho almost total destruction of tho winter rice crop 
in Darbhanga, where tho rainfall from May to November wae only 
21 inches. The failure of tho bhadoi crops varied in dilForont portions 
of tho district, the outturn in Madhubani ami Tajpur being returned 
as half and in Darbhanga as five-eighths of an average crop. Tho 
failure of the winter rice crops was, however, oven more oomplote 
than this ; for m Tajpur only one-fourth, in Madhubani three- 
eixteentbs, and in Darbhanga one-eighth of an average crop was 
saved . As regards the rahi, the crop was five-eighths or perhaps oven 
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three-fourths of an average crop in the Taj pur subdivision, but in 
the two northern subdivisions the groat drought of 1873 made it 
impossible to sow the lands, 

*‘Tho deficiency in the food supply was supplomentod partly by 
private trade, partly by the grain iirportod by (iovern/uent ; but 
the eoiubi/ied oflVuls (*f both ageijcdes failed to raise the stocks in 
the district to a level sufticieidly high to obviate the prevalence 
throughout the jear of gfuieraJ tightness in the luarkets, of priees 
nIt<»gethor ahnr/rniab and of eontiiiuous pressure on all <;Iasses. 
Privale import trade leaehed its highest degn^^ of deveb^pmont in 
Tajjmr, ^hert* relief A\as cornequentl^^ least required. On tho other 
hand, trade exhibited but a tliekiTing vitality in Darbhanga, and 
this only in tlie south of th<* subdivision about the mart of Kusera ; 
and in Madhubaui, it ne\er showed any signs of vitalit}* from first 
to last. In Madhubani and l)arbhanga, therefore, (iovernment was 
eoiiipelle<l to put forlh its full sliength in its most organised form, 
and tliero wito nut ^vant ing anxious days in March and April, when- 
ever sanguine luou doubted wJictber the task was not too great for 
the rosour* < ^ of (Jovernment and tho dov^ddon of its oflicors. 

“Tlio dirttrilnition of charitable relief was comnumced in the 
latter montli and <‘losrd early in October of tho simo year, the 
average daily number gratuitously relie\ed being J. 2 1, OOP of whom 
Sl,0t»0 Mere'iuhabitants of the lusadquartm-s subdivision. 3s,000 of 
the Madhubani smImIin jsi<uj and r>,00(i (if Tajimr. The liighest daily 
uiuuber lor tlirei' sub(li^ i.sifiiis wa'^ l,3l,ooo in »luly in the head- 
quartcTH 8ubdivi-‘U n, 71, 0(^0 in Augu.st in Madhuhani^ and 7,nuiiin 
July in Tajpur. Lalamrers were reli(‘\ed by in grain and e.irtli 

from January io ScqJember, Is7t, tho higliest numberi reac^hed 
being 2,20,000 in April in tin* lu*adquarters snl iivi^iun, 3,00,000 
in May in Madhubani, and 13,3ou in June in Taj]>iir. In April the 
t(*lal number in receipt <>f this form of nJirl \\..s r>, 31 ,rv 00 . and in 
May 5J50, loo, but after mouths the number rapidly fell, till 

it was under 22,000 in September. Tho relief givt ji by Uovcrnnient 
in various shapes was ou a vast scabs and was estimated to be 
suiliciont for tho support for one nnmth of 10,, '>1,732 pt^rsons iii 
tho headquarters subdivision, for 20,2;>,l40 in Madhubani and for 
1,38,1138 in Tajpur.”^ 

A more vivid ])ictun^ oftlu' buni'u' of is<lis av‘ilablt»in tlv' 
letters of H. M. Ivisch wJiieh lii\e *enll\ ]>ul>li'hoJ f 

young oiviliau Kuscli mms jh>sted to Madhubani in ehxig*' of the 
famim^ operatuuis with headtpiarKU"^ at Bhukwa, aluuit 10 mih^h 
from Alcidhuhani and S juih^s from Irontier of Xi*j>al terntorv. 
Thtwo Was an indigo factory at the nuunoit? of 

♦ IfiMriei Gitteftieer of Darbha^^ifa {lfM»7),P. 70-T2« 

f.‘\ Young Victorirtii in InUni, EUiUvl by Mm. E. WaI^v (‘ohm, .Tounthan 

Capo, * 
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are still there, Bhtikwa is situated about two miles north of tho 
Bajnagar railway station and about half a mile north of the Raj 
pttlace at Rajnagar. 

His jurisdiction oovorod an area of 198 sfinaro miles. Ho had 
to visit ten villages every day to inspect the relief v'orks. tSuico 
there was practically no good road worthy t»f mention in those 
day.s he had to ride or move on an elephant or walk. Itapitears 
that from 19th March, 1874 to 8th April, 1874 or in 19 days 
he had been to every village in Ills circle and somotimo ho had 
to make over 40 miles riding in ilay. 

Kisch ha<i m-mtiomni (hat famine was raging severely an<l the 
whole of the district of •firhut was in distress. All along from 
Hjijipur to Darbhuiga he .saw an almost unbroken stream of 
biillock-earts carrying grain to Tirhut. 

In Darbhanga District he htul visited Pusa, which was then 
a aubtiivisiou of Tirhnt, Darbhitiga, Madhuhaiii, Bhukwa, Linlania, 
Jaytiagar, Motipur, Jhanjharjmr and other famin(»-.*tiieki'ix areas. 
Madhuhani was under the severe grip of famine .md were 

dying from starvation and thous<iuds were being fed frojji the 
relief centres. Regarding one of the villagis of his < irele hnlmtl 
mo'itionel “th*' condition of somo of the people was sij«-h th.it 1 
thought it necessary to have them fed (*n th" e]>ot wit h iv.okisl 
food, rvthor tliau t<» tnif>t to their rcaelung dliv<, th(‘ n«>.ir'>ct store 
from which they could obtiin liee It is iinpiwsible ft' diseiihe 
to you the condition of some of the childn ii in (he rilkii'e to 
which I refer; after wluit I saw there, I can hirdlv conceive of 
skeleton from an anatomical, museum Ixitig able to w'alk ” 

In Bhukwa ciiclo es ndief operations 15 (lov< rument grain 
store hous's w'oro starlel and 2'2 relief works opeiietl. .\bou* 
15,000 men and womui wore oraploy<‘d per da\ and .“l^tiOO wi're 
fed gratuitou‘'ly. It appears (hat famine wa-* jils<* r.igiiig severely 
in Nepal ami owing to unfeticcd bordj'r of Nepal tiud Indii 
thousands of Ncp.ileso were coming <lowii to take advaut.igo of 
relief woiks- 

In a letter Kisch me iti med: " 

“Nothing «*lse could have saved the pi'ople but (he pouring in 
of grain ; without this larr thoroughly conviucixl the whole of the 
dLstressed district would have Ins'll, for two months, (ho 
foe»ling ground for jackals and vulture**, and that afterthewe (wo 

•"J'lrljut tfurtH't Kt tim<» cofaprbotl hath Ma/.aJTiPpnr Hiid dmtnctg. 

(P. r R. C.)* * 

f Motipur, 8 milfs from Uajimioir ruilwHy and 7 miloft north ofJbanjhiir* 

pur and to ofint of tho woat*>rii ninbankmont of IhOan rivor had onro h 
dourtobtiiK indigo factory tho romfOint* of which aro still to be aooii (P. 0. H, 0.). 
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montlis & posiilenco would haVo catried off tiiroo quarters of the 
oiie-tonth of the populilioii tliat would have remained.’^ 

Bf'rtidos giatuitoiiB relwf and fet'diug ariangeiuejit o»i the spot^ 
ndiof works wer * uiulortakdi to gi\o omj)Ioym to able bodiecl 
p nO}>1o iu farnini'-vtiiokeu areas fo.ty tank^, k>juo v\(‘ie about 
1,<)00 feet long and in ally as wifle wc*ro tak(^ii in hand. Of the irri- 
gation works, dams and rhannelH v\eie undei taken and it is 
r ported that the tbi f dam which was to bo of ])errnaneiit nature 
was the dam in th* Bulan (Balan) ii\er. Eaeh grain store 
c mt'iined from l,t>0o,0(H) Uis. to 4, Hoo,oon lbs. of grain, t ho intrinsic* 
Value of whii'li w.is ovt*r 1 ,ooo,(mK) nqx^c's. The private* traders 
were entrusted t) stdl r}f)V'<'riijn.sit rico at the rate of 27 lbs. or 
.about 13 soors per rupe \ 

fn roliof uorkw^^ lb >> labourers, ului wen' hard hit, in some 

eisos wore ]>ai 1 onlv a ])cM'tion of ilioir wages and tin* rt\st was 

appropruted bv th^ dishonest redid (Inks. 'JVo liosjutils wen* 
e I'lstruet^'d in tli“ (ini* umbn* frimim* nlii^f works. 

ddio Lieut^ma’d (Jo\ernor, Sir Unliard T(‘mjjle \isit<.(l Pihukwa 
and iii,'^pocted iho rdic'f woiks in Apiil, 1H71. Lai(‘r tin* (h>vornor 
iJ'ru*ral Lori Noi(liB(»v)k jnil a Hving \isit to Daibhviiga on 
the 1st l>(*e(*mber, IsTt and on tlio 2 id J)*cem1>er In* wcmi 

to iM idlmbani B\ the (*r d of i'<7 1 tin* relic*! woik-» ?)j^p(‘an*d 

t o lia\ e b(s*n sus])( Md(*d a'^ a suffi* ieiil i.dnf II in S.pt(%iuber l>rouglit 
s>nu* relief and peoph* to<»k to < iilti\ot ion. din* l(‘tt(is gi\c* us 
att idcM of pn<*(*s <d *<)me coinnio f.l ic s in JS7t wh(‘U famine was 
raging. A low I eo-^t 4 annas and a '-h *ep about a rujvH* Kggs 
finir tor one anna and mdk 2 IIh iier aniica. These piicis liad 
g )uo up to thit k*vcd !)(•( au'^e of the fiimiin*. Vegetables .and fi'^h 
w(‘ro not VA-r\ pl*niifnl due lo failure of lains food oi f(»ur 

h n*sos eo-^t (ml\ 27 ni]i**s pc»r nneitb. Tin* jaiv of the two '>yecs 
wMs 12 ruin* *s, and t grass-cut t (S'* 1*1 luptaw per montli 

While doing fuiiim* relief wank Kisi‘h jnult* some oliservations 
W'hic'h are woMli r*pio hieing. The Brahmins, t lie hii:lu*st ca^ie 
wwo avers* to miinual work and informed him tluit the (HiIv 
work they eouM perform was t(^ do ‘i^r.iNer''. Ho powerlulh the 
doelriue of east * open* i ted in Brahmins "tlud In* wo'ild without 
a murmur (lii* .sooner t Imn wc'ik on a tank oi o»ad witli e* inmon 
coolies’, d'ln* pn^da was stiietlN i»b-.**r\ed in wom(*n atid none 
of the olTu'ers hid s(*en the wonu'u t tin* high caste t*\en when 
they were in distiTss. Tln> wonnrti wore given cotton through 
their male rolitivcs to s]un threal .iinl gotw^ages on return of the 
t hnwL*' 


* Ms<lU<]ti 1 1( tits hill a flourHhuig cottngo imhi'ftrv ot •spinning titul 

woavinfiC (P K (\). 

26 R<iv.^ 14 
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Incidontaly ho ha^l luontionod that in the majority of tlfo villagoB 
thoro was not a soul who oould read or writo and thoro was not 
a single school in Bhiikwa oirole. Tho roads all along from Hajipur 
to Darbhanga aivl from thoro to Madhubaiii woro dusty. Tlio 
post office was at Rladhubani and lottery go from tlu>ro by poet 
runner to Darbhanga and then to Barh near Patna'by now State 
Railway and from there to Allaliabud and Bombay. 

Scarcity of 1876* 

"Two years afterwards the ^listrict had lo contend against 
scarcity owing to the failure of the winter rice cr<*p. Tl^s (iaused 
some suffering in the norih-tvistt'rn portion of the district, 
and the administration pf relief had to bo commenced in 
February, 1876. Emijloyment was offered, to a small extent, on 
relief work.s stiih as tanks and roads; but the relief was chiefly 
in the shape of village charity to the weak and sickly , and the 
expondituro only amounted to Rs. ;l0,000. 

Scarcity of 1889 

*‘Two period.«i of scarcity then intervened before th»* great 
famine of 1897. In 1889 there w'a.s some di.stro.ss in a .‘ftrtp of 
country ah)ng the Nepal frontier whii-h ituhide.s the Kli.ij.iuli 
thana. In this area the rainfall was much lightt'C than cNewliere 
andcca-M^l prom-itundy, with the rtwulf. that the niiitv r rice « lop, 
W'hich Ls the mainstay of the peojde, was entirely lost, while fjie 
bhndoi also fftihsi in places, ami the rafn wassewii under uid'aM>ni- 
able circumstances. ll<ilief operations were eommcJutd i j ^amn ry 
1889, the people being employed on the o\cav niton if tanks and 
als.) on the ei nstru' tion of flto railway lino fro.n Darbhin'M to 
Sitamarhi. The number on relief wmks grailually rose until the 
first fortnight of Jime, when it aggregated 14,656; but after that, 
abundant rain having fallen, many were imlueed to return to t licit 
ortlinary occupations. It ros<> again lo 19, .579 at, the end of August, 
but then declined at oidil,\, and the relief works were finally dosed 
in the first week of October. The total expenditure on thes<> 
works wa.s 2i lakhs, of which half w^as borne by the District 
Board and half by (Joverument. 

Scarcity of 1892 

"There was again scat ity in 1892, the great deficiency of the 
rains of 1891 causing a total fail»r,» of the winter rice 0rop on 
the high lauds and serious injury to the hhadoi crops; the outturn 
of the latter was astimated at not more than 97^ por cent, and 
that of winter rice wa.s almut tho same. The affected tracts wore 
the Rusora and Bahorathanas, and small portion of the Datbhanga 

tf -» t'ur oj Varhhango (1907), pp. 72—78. 
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thana, to' tho oast of Darbhanga town, in thp head -quarters sui* 
division; and tho Benipati and Khajaiili thanas, the northern 
half of tho Madhubani thana, and parts of tho Bhulparas thana in 
tho Madhubani sulxli vision. Relied* operations were begun in 
March, and were cojitinucHl for 19 woe^ks, tho average daily atten- 
dance being 19,2(M). Altogether 07 tanks were dug al a cof^t of 
Rs, 94,000, aiul 994 miles of road wore taken in hand, of which 
582 miles wore comj)I<ito<l at a rr>st of ono lakh. Tho highest 
daily number of persons rrlioved (47,450) Was reached in the middle 
of June, but the daily wage was then reduced, and the rain which 
loll at this f imo ef»abhj<l the people to return to their ordinary occu- 
pations. This led to a speedy and steady docreaso in tho number 
of labourers, which continued until the works were olose<l at the 
end of July. 

Famine of 1897' 

“The last great famine from which Darbhanga has .-.uffered is 
that of 1897. Tho u<Jurso of events in 1896 strikingly illustrated 
the principle that the soasoi»ahlo distribution of the rainfall is of 
even more importance, within certain limits, than its actual quan* 
tity. ThiTv was ^irluaUy no rain iji tho cold weather of 1896-96, 
and as the .September rain was not very heavy, while the rainfall 
ill O<*toboc was practically nil, tho water level had sunk very 
low by May 1896, when there was fairly heavy rain : In May, 
Inmcvor, as throughout the season, the rain fell in a few Jieavy 
showers which <jiuekly dried up. ThcJc was again good rain in 
the end of June and beginning of July, but then commenced the 
first long break of .ibout 6 weeks : hanlly any rain fell during 
this period, >vhile there were many clouilless days of burning sun- 
shine. Thus the. tain which fell in August found the ground very 
dry, and the water le\el little, if at all, higher than in June. 
Towards tho close of August there were a few days of fairly hea^y 
rain, and th<*n another long break, with fine hot daj's and 
occasional west winds, till after the middle of September. This 
Tain i^aiu fell on a dry and parched up soil, and in most cases 
it almost disappeared in a few da}s. 

“Tho monsoon rainfall w«vs below the average, but It was not so 
much tho. small quantity of the rainfall as its bad distribution 
and the hot sunny intervals that had so disastrous an effeet on 
tho crop. Up to the end of July the delieione,v was only li inch, 
but then tho district suflered from two long periods of drought in 
August and September, and much dai ige was thus Cllu^ed to the 
rioe. Li August tho rainfall was nearly ui> to the average, but 
in Soptombor it was 3 inches short, and no rain fell after the 
middle of that month. Tho net result was a deficiency of 17 j>er 
oeut up to the ond of October. The actual defieionoy qf rainfall 
was not so great as in some other distiiuts, but it was so peculiarly 
jU-distribut(^ during tho critical months of August, September and 
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October, that the .rice oii which the diatrict ao much d6pend8 wa§ 
a very great failure. The sliort rain i/i September and October 
had a bad effect on the rabi oropa, but fortunately good aliowers 
fell in the cold weather and the rahi which did come up was very 
good in tile south, fair in Darbhanga and moderately good in 
Atadhubain. The bhadoi and winter rice, however, were very 
seriously affected by the short rainfall, not only as regards tho 
outturn, but also as regards tlie extent of land under cultivation. 
The result was that though the rahi, owing to the winter rains, 
wa.s as high as lo annas, the hfindoi turned out a 10 anna crop, 
and the aghani was only '> annas*. But as the rice in an ordinary 
year supplies over more than half of the harvests of the district, 
it will be obvious that the loss of more than two-thirds of it 
meant great distress for the people, e.siH'cially as the rice tracts lie 
elo-.e together, chicHj.' in ohe-h.df of the district, i.e., the northern 
port ion. 

“tJoinmoncing from the south where the Samastipur subdivision 
lies, we tind along tlie («ange.s and south of tile railway line as 
far as Saniastipur, and thence along the Burhi (lundak river, a 
tract very similar to the southern part of the adjoining sub- 
division of Hajipur, })osf!c.s8iiig a soil of great natural fertility, 
cultivated by expert ami industrious Imsbandmen, and rt'Oeiviigin 
this year of drought nearly its normal rainftdl ; this tract, com- 
prising the Dalshigh Sarai and Samastipur thnmis. was always 
trcate<l as safe, and required no relief except in a few places. 
North of this fortunate tract a zone of slightly ilistrcssed country 
stretched acro.-s the ili.'-triet. being Isjiindcil on the north hy the 
Baghinati river. North of this .'-tream the whole di.stTiet was 
.severely affected from the first, except isolated tracts which were 
excejitionally favoured; of tltese the most important W’cro a tract 
to the w*est of the Tiljuga river in the south ol thana I'hulparas, 
a tract furtlu'V iu>rtli to the east of the same thana, a strip 
along the Kamla river from the northern boundary of the dnstrict 
dow*n to fSiagia. and a similar .strip along the Kami river frojri 
Bahera down to Himi. In .all these localities, except tlie Inst, 
w'hich is a rahi country, the prosperity of the tract was due to 
irrigation from the rivers; other .small isolated areas tiwed their 
partial iiTimunity to better loeal rainfall or to their containing 
high land and rahi orojis. 

‘‘No hairs of famine, were aroused until the break of the rains 
became very jirolongoil in August, when the bhadoi began to 
wither, the 8eed*be<ls of nee were dr3'ing up, and large tracts of 
rice land remained implanted. By the end of September it became 
clear that nothing but good rain in the Ilafhia asterism at tho 
close of that month and the beginning of October could save the 
rice- These hopes proved delusive; the Ilathia passed away 
without a drop of rain, and the rice was doomed. A teat relief 
work was accordingly opened at Phulparas at tho end of October, 
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but this did not RttrRct labourers and was vc*ry soon clopo^l* 
About the middle of November there were signs that distress was 
appear among the poorer classes in the Madhubani 
auMivision; and test works were opened at Kamtaul an<l daynagar, 
and the old test works at Phulparas were reopened. The number of 
labourers was however very small during this month, as the har- 
vesting of the winter rice gave employment on much more re- 
munerative terras thaii Ooveriiment offered j and large number 
of labourers went into the Nepal Tarui and the north of Bhagal- 
pur, where the rice crop was very good. By the en<l of Novem- 
ber the signs of distress among the poorest clas.^^es had decidedly 
increased, and by the niuldlc of December 5 works had been 
opened and the average aitiuidtinoe had risen to 713. Prom thi.s 
period there was a very raindincre so, *1 he number of works rising 
to 83 by the end ot January 1807 and reaching the* maximum of 
100 by the 10th June. They then steadily decreased and had 
all been closed by the 25th September. 

‘ The number of labourers increased to by the end of 

January and was 121514 on 24th Aj>ri! It tlien fliieluatod 
according shower^ fell or not. reaching the maximum in the 
last week of May, when it rc»se to 145,110 or per cent of tlio 
population affected. In the Ist week of July there were 112.310 
labourers, but after that the number fell week by week to 3,610 
during the week ending the llth Hejitcmber and to 250 during tin* 
Week (mdiiig 25th September, when the works were finally closed. 
The distribution of gratuitous relief was coimnenccsl towards the 
close of November 1806, and at the cud of December the average 
tliily number relieved was 1,417, By this time the oiganization 
of cirelcs began to take effect, and the numbers of those relieved 
by (roveniment iuereased rapidly and without a bnik till the first 
week in March, when they had risen to 5t>.0'07. In liie meanlime, 
the Darbhanga llaj had aKo efumneueed the di-liibution i»f 
gratuitous relief to its and the total number of those i?) 

receipt of this form of relief reaclusl its maximum of 124,410 on 
21st June. It was still nearly 100,000 in the beginning of Auguc^t, 
but after that it fell rapidly, and all gratuitous relief was stop)Hd 
during the Heek ending the 25111 September. The «‘\])endituro on 
this form of relief came to Rs 4,10,810, some 25,o0o jiersons on 
the average being reliev^^l ilaily for 4 months besides 86.600 
persons who received giftn of money, grain or eiotlies once for all. 

*‘The total famine expenditure fi» n public funds was Rs. 
36,77,307, and the daily average number relieved wa^ about l,7(>o,000 
or a little over 6 per cent, of the poimlation There was a very 
little private relief given, except by the Maharaja of Darbhanga, 
who spent Rs. 2,45,500 on relief woiks ami Rs, l,2i2,800 on 
gratuitous relief : the aggregate mniiber of those employed on thcM' 
relief works from first to last, reckomd in terms one day, 

Waa 2,834,818^ and of those gratuitously relievtd 2,043 702, 
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The highest number of peraona relieved oji any one day during 
the famine was 263,9 10 or 10. f 9 per cent, of the population affect- 
ed; andthetotal number of pcr.«ton8 relieved, in terms of one day, 
was'40,9 11,000, a total larger than in any other Bengal district. 

"The death-rate was unusuallylow during the greater part of the 
distress. The only months in which the average of the preceding 
5 years was exceeded were March, August and September, in the 
last two of which there was a great deal of fever ! the excess 
was however largest in thanas outside the area of greatest dis- 
tress, BO that tlie rise in the death-rate can scarcely bo attribut- 
able to famine. The recovery of the people was rapid, and the end 
of 1897-98 saw them almost restored to (heir normal condition. 

C 

Scarcity of 1900, 

"In 1906 Darbhanga again suffered from scarcity, amounting 
in some tracts to famine, o'vving to the di.sastrnus floods which 
swept the district. These flooils and the acute distross they caused 
have already been described, an«l it will snGRcc to point out that 
the scarcity is entirely different from that whieh ha" vioited Dar- 
bhanga hitlxcrto it being nut tooseanty but to exec'saive rainfall. 

Liability lo famine. 

"Regartling the li.ability of the di^triet to f.imlue, tin- fwllouiiig 
remarks of the Settlement Officer, Mr. .f. 11. Kerr, i. c s , may 
be quoted: — "It will be geiUT.'dly coneeded that all faniinos in 
North Bihar, which h.avo been serious enough ton quire Govern- 
ment relief on a large ‘-eale, have been due t.» the -f.iiluro 
of the winter rice crop. There is, it is believtd, no instance in 
whi'-h (.overntnent h's h<vl to undertake relief, 8.ivo in 
limited Ic 3al areas, owing to a failure of the crops of the bhadoi 
or rabi hirvests, though, iu the ov»*nt of a failure of the winter 
rice crop, conditions are of course relieved or aggravated aeconliiig 
to the nature of the prcet-ding bhadoi and the siib«<*qu(ml rabi 
harvest. Thus it is only to be expee^^ed that Dnrbhauga, whieh has 
a larger gross area and a huger proportion of its croY>ped area 
under winter rice than any other district in North Bihar, should 
suffer nio.st severely in the case of famine, and as a mutter of 
fact, eight out of the ten thanas iii the dLstrict, of more than 
four-fifths of its total area, have been oUcially dcclareil liable to 
severe distress in the event of a failure of the winter rice crop. 
The statistics of the laht great famine of 1897 further emphasise 
the importance of the winier rice crop iu Darbhanga. The throe 
districts of Saran, Darbhanga, and Muzaffarpur are praoiieatly on 
an equality, so far as the pressure of population on the soil and 
the small area available for extension of cultivation are oenoerneil. 
But the crop failure of 1896 affected them in different degrees of 
intwfflty. Though Saran has the greatest density of population 
to the square mile and the highest rent rale, it 8uffe’*ed least 
severely from famine, owing to the vtriefy of its orpps and the 
praotical independence of many parts of it of the winte? rice 
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harvosfc. Ill Darbhanga, on ilio other hand, vlure in two sub- 
divisions winter ric<‘ covers over tlirce-fifths of the net croj^ped 
area, more than a tenth of the population affected by its failure 
had to turn to Government fur relief during the famine of 1897. 
There could bo no more striking oorroborat ion of the conclusion 
of the Famine f'Oniiuission, that the devastating famines to which 
the provinces of India have frujn time to lime been liable are in 
all cases to be trace»l directly to the oeourrence of seasons of 
unusual drought, the failure of the customary rainfall leading to 
the failure of the food-crops on which the liopulation dejiends,’ 
And it might be addcil that in Ilihar, famine, as distinct from 
local scarcity is always duo to the failure of the winter rieo 
crop, and varies in its effects upon a given area with the inipor- 
tanco of the crops other titan tlie, winter nee, on wliicJi the culti- 
vators can fall back.” 

“As a matti'r of fact, th<> cultivators ot Darbhanga can and dc 
weather more than one season of crop failure without turning to 
Government for ndief. It is a coninnm proverb that it takes 
tliree bad y«‘.irs to make a famine. Kvi'ii in the great famine 
of 1897, which followed two seasons of liad harvests ,«ul was 
a<“(*oinpaiucd »iy a higher range of prices than had bi-en known 
siiiee tho previou.s f I'niiie of 1S73-74, the projiortiou of pure 
cultivators who had to .seek relit f at tho hands of Go\ernraent 
must have bi'en very smalt. F<*r tin* total iiunibtr relieved, when 
the distress was at its Ivughi was only 10 per cent, of the total 
population affected, or little more than half of those who are 
classed in the census returns as lahtmrers, and who have either no 
land at all, or who.se holdings are loo small to support them from 
the profits of cultivation in an ordinary year, so that they have 
to eke out their income In working for other-N. It speak.s well for 
the staying powers of the distriit, that a large i nority even of 
the labouring class were able to dispense with G'fVcrnment relief 
during the last famine.'’ 

Later Famine ticat city ami Jtttiij J/unsiot.*-. 

Of tho later famine'* and bcaroities we get sporadic refercnev in the 
Daud Ujvenu • Adimnistration l’eport.s. As has been .stated clsew'here 
tbc district suffers morefrotu vi'*itation of flood'* than to drought. 
After 1909 thero wa.s again scarcity ooinliUou in ISIOS. It was 
mainly owing to absence ofrain during Ociobcr Fnthia) and cold- 
weathor which caused destruction to hlvulni oyltani and rabi crops. 
The intensity of scarcity wa.s felt * irtieulaily in .'suigia and 
R'i.seta thanas although scarcity eondilioiis prevailed in Sadar 
and Miulhubatii subdivi.sions also. The bhadai, aghani and rabi 
crops faileiiin 1912 due to heavy downpour in July and Angest 
and complete failure of llnthiii rains lattr. In 1917 and 1918 
scarcity condition prevailed due to deficient and unev6n rainfall. 
In 1918 thero was dofl'’icnt rainfall in July and an entire ec'-sation 
of rain from nii4dlo of i^optomber to January, 1919 caused drought 
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in tho district. IMib wlKdi) district was aflFoetcd by this drouglii. 
lu tho Ma<lhub%aiu subdivision got an uneven distribution 
of rainfali and the paddy crops suiferod. There was also failure 
of rains in 1935 and 1939. lii 1914 paddy crop sutfored to some 
extent for want of timely rainfall. 

Scarcity of 1 Ofn)- 5 1 . 

In 1959-51 scarcity condition pn^vailcd due to wjdosi)read damage 
by hoods in tho Kosi and non Kosi belt in the earlier and tho 
total failure of JIathIa rains in the latter ])art of the year. 
Consequently both ftAudvi find crops faih d to a great extent 

in the Madhubani and Sadar subdivisions. The re was also damage 
of crops in the Samastipur subdivision in the Kosi belt areas. 

Kclief measures wore (a kivn to alleviate the sufterings of the 
people. ^ A sum ol R’-. 2.25,000 was on gratuitous relief 

in the Ko>i bj'It areas. In the months of July, August and S(‘ptem- 
her, 1950 abonl 10,350 potions 2,050 in x^adar, 3,75(» in xSamasti])ur 
and 3,050 in Mxdhui)ani subdivisions \vcr(‘ seived under the 
scheme gratuitous relief d!stribute<l regularly on Ilu‘ basis of 
printed relict cards. An amount of 2,827 was also spent under 
gratuitous rcliet in tlie uon-K<isi licit. About 53,i)ll maiirids of 
foodgrains wore distributed iii the Kosi la‘lt and 17,300 niauuds 
in the non-Kosi belt through fair price sluqis In the Kosi attceted 
areas 750 tins of kiwosone oil in Sadar, l.ooo tins in Sainadijmp 
and 950 tins in ^ladhubani subdiv isinns wcu’c di^triluited , 1 ^ against 
832 tins in the uon-Kosi belt ureas, 212 inaunds of sugar wore 
also distributed. 

Scardty of H151-52 

intensity of drouglit in 1051 -.72 wa.s gi <i\ tdy felt thrfuigbout 
the Stale ami tho district of l^fulihangii was al.M) no ('M*i lotion. 
Drought condition prevailed due to deti<‘icnt and uneven rainfall 
and coni]>lete failure of Ilatkia rains. About 7r» jar cent fif 
autumn and winter paddy and rahl crops luul failed. S(‘arcity 
^iidition was felt t brought t lie whole di.-t net excrpt Kaniastipur, 
Tajpur and Dalsing.sarai ]mli(*e stat ions in Simastipur subdivision. 
Relief measures wrre taken to meet the scourge of st*ar<*ity, A suju 
of Rs. 13,70,4 HiionI on pnituitoiis rdirf. Its. 2|,l,’i,701 on 
hard ranual s'dicmon a'ld Rs 6,oo,oOO on light iu.\iiu.vl sclioincs, 
Srarcily of 1 {i."» J-53. 

The agricultural coudiMun of tho disMitl during l!(j2 .73 was 
sojnewhat h^dter in conipariso i to the provioiH year. However, 
a few poeket.s were affected owing to .srarcit v i»artly caused by 
drought and partly by ox«'t;s.sive rains and llooilrt. Out of (he total 
areas of 21.12,028 acres of the di-sfrict about fi, 07,0 1 8 acres with 
a population of about 0,8(h(»22 (or 2.7 per cent of total 
population) was considere<l to be the s'aroiiy area. 

Tho relief moasnros takoJi were to ndieve the agricultural 
distrosa of the district. 27 District Hoard and Local Ilyanl rpad® 
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wore taken for ropairfl at a oohI of l{i«, 92,803 river a length of 
79 miles, 25,362 maun<is of foodgrairiH %venj distribiitecl on gratui- 
tous relief. Agricultural loaiw on a liberal scale were advanced 
to cultivators. 

Scarcity of 1957 

Scarcity oonlition again prevailed in 1937 diu‘ to failure of crojis 
by floods which visited the district in July and August and 
subsequent complete failure of IhOhia rains. Severe drought 
condition prevailed throughout the whoh‘ dis^ riet . About 73 per cent 
of crops failed duo to combined vagary of Ihsids and funniu's. Fair 
price shops wore opened to supplv foo<lgraiiiH on fix<d price. 
Tanks and cfMvrs were renovated an<l tube wells were sunk to 
meet the situation. A sum of Rs. 3/21, o39 seas spt*nl on gratuitfuis 
relief. Its. 9,84,905 on hard manual sehenie^ and Rs. 7*2,000 on 
light iiiaimal selienves. 


iSron if y of 1938-59. 

Thi' impaet of seareity ot thf^ jue'»u»Urs jiav conliio^id till tlu^ 
liar\esting of pad<ly in 1938-39. R(9ief iiM a-nnh i OTi'-i.^ting of 
the hard maio.al and liglit inanuaJ I.J our f*lu nu ^ ttik( n to 

employ the able bodied jieople, 1,720 bard njainud labour m lit ines 
wore put iindtir ext^ention to pros id(‘ einjJnsment to 1^,40 397 
labourers at tho total eost of Its. 2n,s3/2s{t and on light manu.il 
seh(un<‘s Ks. 12.26,413 sstTo .spent. .\ ^iim oj K^. 4tbI7,230 ssas 
spent on gratuitous rolitf. Agrieultural and land nnj>rt*\enient 
loans to the tiint' of R^. 2iJ»1.3l3 and IN. 32,7<b) rtsiKH'tuels were 
advaneiHl to the cultivators. Be'-ith.'- a -^inn ot IN. 8t»,2lo was 
atlvaneod as natural ealumitit^s loans. 

kSatreity of 1939 

In 1939 60 tlH\ bhoditi erojis svtTt' with Is dainagtM! n. Madlinl am 
and Sadar subdivisions owing to delit it'oi and in even rainlall 
in July and August, 1900. The total taibiit'* of Jfai/no rains in 
SeplomU'r-Ootolier damaged mjhaui and nd^i t u»i s and loiiJ-e- 
quent ly seareity eondition pn'vaile<l in Sadar aiid Maillrdtaiu .‘'iib- 
divisions. Samaslijiur .snbdi\ isitm xsa.<. Iu'we\ii, lellm' althongl) 
a jiorlion of tho subdivision near Kn^'l esv c*iasll J«n was afltttcsl 
by tho Kosi flood. The drought and flood . thef* I tlie total area 
of 1,696 square miles with a ]M)])ulatioj nfltb3s.363 or al out lialf 
of tho district was affected adstr.sely dmoig l’‘3!H>0. 

Relief measures ss’ero taken to n li* Vi* the snfl« ’ *ng.‘' ef t!u‘ j<o]'le. 
576 hard manual labour schemes su iTiaKen on vs 1 «« b R.<. 3.8p 554 
wore spent to give employment t<' 4Ts.909 »al *'urer‘>. \ lirtre 

quantity of f<Kulgrnins to the t\tor of 7.>7J'6s nmvnds.were .sold 
through K 090 fair price shops. V sum P ‘21, 6)1.343 was spent 
on gratuitous relief besides 20,291 inaunds <»f graina of the sahu 
t)f Ks. 340,7;)0. Agricultural ami laud imprsAemout loans of the 
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•mount of fis. 2,8^400 and Bs. 400 wero advanood to the ouHt* 
Yaton. Natural oalamitiei^ loan to the tune of Bs. 16,4^0 vat 
alao distriiated. 

From th summary given above it will be obvious that portion 
of Sadar an* Madhubani subdivisions suffer from a sort of clironio 
flood or drou, ht and relief measures have almost become a routine 
feature. The bulk of Samastipur is bettor off although Singia 
and Rusera art s have oooasiunally suffered from flood and drought. 

A study of the agricultural conditions of Darbhanga district 
would rather indicate that then» is not much scoite for the exten- 
sion of agriculturo .lit hough ^ there i«> abundant boo|)e for intensi- 
fication of cultivation on improAod methods. There has i>oen 
a oumnlativo rate of growth of agricultural production in the recent 
years but there is still scojki for further growth if better inotiiods 
are adojited. T/lo produotivity of .igrioulliire has to he rain'd 
through more inioiuyho lar/uiug for whhh cn-oi)orativo farming 
may be tried. The planner for better agriculture in the district 
has to take agrieullurt‘,in the b.ickgroujul of a geiierai programme 
for rural deielopnieut. and ha.s to wojk out the iH'nringa with 
reforonco to rural H*lf-(iovernuient, Comni'/nity Pevelopuienf , tho 
Bhoodan movement etc. Tho multiplieation of rural uiduefries 
should also bo fried a-' one solution of the probhuii of hpare-finio 
einployinont in rural areas. Agriculture js alrc-ady ovcr-xaluratcil 
so far a« tho niiml'er of dependants on agrieiilluro is concerned 
and t hat pressure li is got to bo reduced. 

Co oporativo farmuig has not yet been given any projior trial 
in Darbhanga district. Tho of societies -whieli are generally 

enlisted as eo -opera! i\o farming societies are — better farming 
society', join* farming .-ocietj', eollootivo farming society', tenant 
farming society and eomj>0'*ito sociotj' A t^arrodnya Suhjoq 
society is not any funetion.il co-o|X*rntive soeiet> by- itw'lf. It is 
an agency tor the exi'cution of all round soeinl ami eoonoinio 
reforms in tho village on tho basis of eqi.aiitaiian prineiplcp. One 
of its chief aims is to secure dedication of j>rivato lands particu- 
larly from tho richer land oyvners to the common enuso of tho 
village which would result primarily in ivmoving tho handicaps 
of tho laiidloss agricultural workor.s or tUo poor jieasantry with 
small holdings. 

There is no joint co-oporativo farming society in Darbhanga 
district. There are tbrwi Sarroduya Hahyoy societies in this district. 
They are still in their infancy' and their impaet on the organisa- 
tion of crfiloctiyo farming is still to be made. There are such 
societies olsew'hcro in Bihar which are better run. (ki-oixurativo 
farming on proper lines is expected to yield bettor agri cultural 
conditions in this district. 
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Ono of the most remarkable features of the earthquake of tlio 
15th January 1034 in North Bihar was the formation of over 
many hundreds of square miles of craters and fissures in the ground 
through which sand and water wore thrown up. As a consequence 
considerable areas of fertile land wore buiied under dc'posits of 
sand varying in depth from a few inches to o\cr two foot. A 
special survey of lands damaged by the oartlupuiko in North Biliar 
was taken up and the Final Roijort of tShri N. L. Blmttaclmrji, 
Special OflScer, mentions the names of tbo villages m Darbhanga 
district which wore found affected. The sur\oy was to iiidicato 
whether (a) there is some sand but 1o.'<r than 0 inches, (b) more 
than 6 inches but not more than one foot, jind (r) more than ono 
foot. Peculiarly enough in the loginning of tin* .^nrvey the tenants 
took no interest and the offers of foan-s on joint rr sjion-ihility 
hold out by Government were coolly rocehed in- titc tf-nants an<l 
interested people who had money-lending hnsine*- , on Jiigh inti ii-st 
began to adviso the tenonts not to take lo.ois on joint Ji-.«.j)on»i' 
bility so that after ttoveriinieiit closed offers ol ’Jonns. they could 
grant loans on high interest. A counter propaganda u as tlieieforo 
carried on ny th<' r.Ticial and iion-offieial agejieies uluih l)oro 
good results and towards the close of tlic ojieratjon, thetinants 
l)ogan to take interest in fho Kur\e\. Not niinh damage was 
found to Iho south of Iho Muznffaijmr Darhliai'C.) road and south 
of the railway line from Darhhnnga to Sakii .nid that tlnie was 
practically no damago to th<* oast of r^akii Ja;t iiagav railway lire 
Accordingly the area south of the Muzaflarpur Ihu-hhange load and 
JDarbhanga Sakri railway line and west ot the S iKu .laMiagar 
railway lino was excluded, but subsequently at the request ol the 
Collo<Uor of Darbhanga a number of village s of Darbhanga and 
Warisnagar jKilice station was taken up 

The list of villages with considrrablo dep it of ‘•and o\er 
one foot in Darbhanga district included os Aj'j'endiK t' to the 
Final llt'port of fcJhri N. L. Bhattaeharji, imlie’e the following 

TAuna Darlilianga — Musihama, Kainpurdih, Aiai !>b<iii. MimmuIi. 
Ahiari, Kothia. Kataia, BhagaA\atij»ur. Kamgaeii. A-iaha.Kcoti- 
Baiiway, Singhwara, Siso, Paigamharjmr, Ram.ml, dethiahi, 
Ilariharpur, Kanituul, Darhi.i. Massa, llarhi. Dighr.i. Koiwha. 
Jogiara ; 

T'Aaaa Madimbani Mahiiiathpur, Biraue nimiuiKi, Kaithahi 
Nawhath, Koilakh, Bharia, JJishunjmr. laiihnipur. Katahia, 
Basauli; 

Tkana Kliajauli — Maheshwara. Ob nghaur, Aladhaiimr. Ifarpur, 
Karmauli, Dokhar, Marhia, Bhaiapatti. Kahkspur, Siriapur, 
Basopatti, Paliinohan, Barhi ; 

Thana Bonipatti- -Pahra, Tisi Narsnm, Jagbnn, Dumra. Ladaut, 
Nagdah Balain, Karhi. Andhri. Banipur Itcingro, Muibia. Pndul 
lahpur, Parsauui, Nurohuck, Bardaha, Oorhaul, Gangub. 
Meghban, Ahimr, Balia, Khoiribanka, Bisfi, Pali, Singia, I’atho.s, 
Dambdarx>ur, Baghauli, Pirokhar, Bishunimr, Barri. 



CHAPTER V 
INDUSTRIKS. 

Old Time Inditstrihs. 

Among the old time industries in Darbhaiiga district that have 
declined, mention Jms to be mad‘i |>articularly of indigo and salt'* 
peivo industries* fndigo industry was so important to tho economy 
of the distrio: that L S. S.OWIalleygavo a chapter to indigo indus- 
try in tho Iasi M'v/r/fY ffe(r of DnrUlunuja (1007). This text 
has boon quoted as an appemiix as it js injj[)ortant to know what 
tho inilustry was to tho liistriet and tho rountry at large at one 
time as the old Di^in^t fll.iz f!e'‘Sr nf I^arb/utnfju is not easily av^'uI^ibIo 
now-. 

When the last Dj.strict (ia/etleor was compiled, the decline of 
saltpetre had alrividy set in. O Malley mentions ; -- 

‘Tn Bihar, which is the eliief source of saltpetre in India, 
the conditions for the natural production of the coni]»ouiul 
closely approach the theoretical idi^al. With a p())nilalion 
exceeding 300 per square mile, where agriculture is the 
chief occuiiatinn, and where thi re is eonse<iuently a high 
proportion of domestic animals, the soils round tho 
villages have an abundant supply of organic nitrogen, 
rii * ^diUMtic conditions of temperature and luimidily are 
also uniHually fav(iural»le for the growth of .so-oalled 
nitrifying b icieria, which convetT ammonia by suco^shive. 
stages iiP') nitrous ami nitric H<*id. Wood and cow'-dung 
are largely ns^n for fuel, and tin* immediate vieinity of 
earli village forms a jicrlcct LiboraUuy for tho 

f>nnation of potasuum nitrate. In the long 
jiiTiod ol continuous surface ilrsiceation which follow's 
H sni/ill nions(i(jn riinfali, the compounds so formed in 
the soil are brought to tin* sui fa<*e by cajiillary action, 
aridapp(vir a-.awdiite etltorcscencc of dVi<d salts wduchin 
collected and ]MU’ifie<l for export as salt jietrc. ’ 

“Before the di'^cos<*ry of birg<* th-jio.'sitM of soilium nitrate in 
Chili, India had almost a inonrqmly of the supply of natural salt- 
petre up«>n wdiich Kuropo largely depend(‘<l for tlic manufacture 
of gunpowder ; and tlie grcat#‘r part td thissini])ly came from Bihar. 
The production of s.ilipetre was of especial importance during tho 
long wars with FiMne^, and tlu* great fluctuations in its price gave 
rise to heavy sjieculations during periods of international compli- 
cations. A sy.Htcnr which jirovided for the control of manufacture 
aiHi sale of salt by the agem*y of the (Nimpany^s servants was 
accordingiy;introduccd by Olivo and Warren Jlastings in 1765-80; 
and the production of saltpetre in Tirlnit long continued to be 
supervised by iiiUropcaiis. As late as 1847 there wore four factories 
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under ^^l^opean enpervision in Tirhut ; but the fall of prices 
caused the Europeans who were engaged m tht tiade to withdiaw 
their capital, and the manufartuie is now <*ntjielyii) the hands of 
natives. Of late years a scries ot bad seasons cornbiind with low 
pri^ in (.^alcutta, has had an injunoiis ell<(t on themanufactuie, 
and many refineries have been closul Tin* outturn of saltpetre has 
accordingly fallen gradually from «J4,700 xnauuds in 18b5-')6 to 
38,000 maunds in 1001 lOO.-, , though the outluin of salt d.duccd 
during the process of manufattuie has n mniiitl fatly constant 
and has risen from 2,700 to 2/H0 niauiuls 

“The raanufacturt is in th* Hands ofapoo? nd h iid\ r iste called 
Nunias, and is founded on a systmi of idvaiucs muh to them 
by middlemen, who again contr ut with tin 1 m.< i housr s of business 
in Calcutta It is tomrolhd by tbe'Xoi tiu India Malt Depart- 
ment, wliuh giants licenses foi u fining sib foi making saltjutre 
and for the mamifiutuio of tlu mmlined sil'jutie called X/mri. 
The process of manufat line IS sunpk vnd tlu iiujih nu nts cmplojed 
are vor> piiniitivc Minnfactuie is< uiudoinn -m ill 1 utoiits situated 
at towns and villages iiattiicd om i the (oinitiv Xitious >,oil is 
lolleeted fioin the vuinitj of h ibif itioiis aiul isli\i\ uii d incaitlun 
hltirs, aiiet wiii<b th* nitrous Vnnu is i one oiti ittd m small non 
oi earth<*n \es-,els with the aid of artitu i il In at and salipetrt is 
obtaimd by « i\ stalli/ ition is tlu tunjui itiiu of tin conantrated 
iKpitd falls 'rile siltpotit so obtinud i^ nnpuii in ijuiht\,ahit 
tout xins oai thy matto and fi tenrn silts (su. h aschloiidtof 
sodium) in meihauical idmiMuu J’his impui silipotu iscoUtittd 
ill refiiuiies situatitl at ditbnnt points am* j 'lu ullage woiks 
and after being punfu d m them to a tan digut ot lefiaction, is 
sent to Caluitttt, when soim ofit isjnntud t > a highti dtgrtc of 
refraction, and somo iM>\poi led to ilu United Kiujdom the Undid 
States, ('him ami othu count i us 

Saltiietre industiv sureivid till tin thwe of the fiist Woihl 
War of lOlS-lO 'The eas’i avulibilit\ ot loek salt, peisian salt 
and »ea silt led to the deelim ot the miniitutiiie oi sshpitic 
which was rather costly. The Aawins.the ]tooi ind liardv eiste 
that was more or less exclusmh oncigid m .altjietii iiidustiN 
were in the hands ot the muldlimeu whongun eontinetid with 
the larger houses ot businessmen m Cahutti ind then wireM arums 
handieapa because ot the restrictions imposed lo tin Koith India 
Salt Department whuh gianted luinsis liie tinned to 

other occupations. 

Another old lime industiv wlneli still oontiiiues in another 
manner is the manutactiue of sugii In O' Mallev ’s time sugar 
industry was more or loss confined toMuUiiibani tsubdivision There 
were 32 rofinerios at work during lsor> 't6 with an outtujn of 43 000 
maunds valued at Ks. 4,30,000. Dm mg 1904 Oii two fa< touch had 
closed down and the outturn from theSOfactoiies was 4 1,400 maunds 
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valued at Rs. 2,71,250. Sugar indufitry has not only survived but 
has become uuoof tiiumost important industries in the district and 
uousumos the largo outturn of sugarcane within tlio district and 
also draws supplies from beyond the district. 

The maixufaoture of cotton fabrics of various typos which O’ 
Malloy had noticed is still contiuuing and this old time industry has 
received a very great encouragement in the recent years and quite 
a good quantity of Darbhanga handlooni fabrics goes out of the 
country. Similarly sumo other old time cottage industries such as 
the manufacture of pottery, mats, baskets, brass utensils, blanket- 
weaving, making of shoes and lao bangles have received encourage- 
ment in the hand-s of the Government and the public in the reociit 
years. 


POWJSB. 

The old time industries wore run by manual labour. They 
were oottag«‘ industries. Later, steam and diesel engines were 
introduced by the European indigo planters. After tlie end of the 
last world war, a large number of power equipments belonging to 
the military were available iii the market and private enteipri.ses 
started t,up()ly of electricity to several towns in Bihar. Huiiplyof 
power by the Sfate h the latent jihasc. Laheriasurai-Darbhangn, 
Sakri, ijaynagar, .>tadhnbaui, SaiiiA'.tijmr, Pusa have got supply of 
olectnc power. Several industrial units are still running their 
factory with th'Mr old oil engines but with inafleipiate Buppl}' of 
power. Some ot ih-j larger industrial units have then own power 
houses. With ilie starting of the thermal power station at Bnrauni, 
and the eojuplcliou of the Kosi Project, more supply of power will 
be available. Uaibkinga has very little of indnstrialibution so fur 
and this, is duo to the Uek of tin* aviulability of power. 

Eleotkic'Ity. 

The North Bihir Electric Supply Company, Sam.istipur started 
in 191<* by a private maiiangemcnt gave an irregular and limited 
supply. This Power Uou->c was taken over by the State Govem- 
iiient in 15)53, i.e., towaids the beginning of the First Five-Year 
Plan. Goveriuiieut took iiji the task of supjily of power toSamasti- 
pur town and the neighbourhood. The actual construction work was 
started iii 1951. A ilicsel power station of 1250 K.W. (derated) 
capacity with an udflitional supply of 600 K.W. from Diuuodar Valley 
Corporation has been constructed at Hamastqmr and electric eupply 
to Hamastipur town by the State Goveniment was started since 
July, 1954, Subsequently other places like Hasanpur, Husera, 
JGaisingsarai wore given supply of power from Samostipur Power 
House. Side by side some villages wore also oleotrified. The 
rural electrification scheme is on an expansion. Samaetipur Power 
House also supplies electric power to Pusa Electric Subdivision. 
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Prior to this, thoro was a small diesel power hpuse at Pusa Koad, 
whioh has now been closed down. Energy to the above mentioned 
places is transmitted at llK.V. and distributed at 400/200^ volts 
through distributing sub-stations. 

During tho same period a diesel pilot generating station of 
870 K. W. having one set 160 K.W., one set 245 K.W., one set 266 K.W. 
and one set 76 K.W., was established at Sakri in the month of 
February, 1954. It feeds tho private power house of the Laheria- 
sarai-Darbhanga Eleotric Supply Company, Limited at Darbhanga. 
Sakri, Modhubani, Jaynagar, Jhanjharpur, Nimiali, Nehra, Bahera, 
Bonix>aUi, etc , and the neighbouring villages are given sup^jly of 
I)ower. 

Lahoriasar.ii- Darbhanga towns lia’fro still supply of elcetricity 
by a private inanagement known as Laheriosarai-Darbhanga Electric 
Supply Cumjiaiiy, Limited and tho rest of tho important places are 
being supplied by tho State Electricity Board as mentioned earlier. 
Thti dislriel headquarters are also cxxiectcd to get' supply of electri- 
city from Htato Electricity Board in the near future. 

Luheriasarai-Darbhanga Electric Supply Company, Limiud, 
Dsrbliangu, was established in 1937 with a total capital of 
Bs. 6,38,140 willuui authorised sliare capital oflts. 1,60.000 ofBs. 10 
e.veli, Js»u< d edpitdl, lls. 80,000, shares of Rs. 10 eaclianda subseribed 
paid ux» ea]»it.il of Rs. 8,658 shares of Rs. 10 each. It is managed 
by a tirm known as Bairoliya Brothers who are functioning under 
the supervision and control ofaBoard of Directors under the Indian 
('ompanies Aid, 1956. Till 1964, there W'as. one more electric biiiqily 
(Mtnqiany which used to supply cleotricity^to Darbhanga Raj only 
but since 19.ir> Raj Electric Supiily Companj' ha.*- l,<'<*u amalgamated 
with Lalieri.\-)<irai-D.vrblunga Electric Sujiply mpany, Liinitt d. 
In the beginning when this Company was establi8J>ed it was gene- 
rating only 600 K.W. But duo to tho amalgamation of Raj Elecfrie 
Supply Company, now installation of three more diesel engines, 
i.e., one in 1963 of 335 K.W., twm in 1959 of JOO K.W. each and 
one more which was installed in the year 1962 of 200 K.W. and the 
ostablishinent of State Electricity at Sakri, the generating ca])arity 
of the said Company has increased to 1215 K.IV. through its diesel 
engines and 270 K.W. by steam engino (previously Raj Rower 
Houso). Furt her it purchases power from Sakri P >vrlIoufie 150K.W. 
X>er mouth since 1969. 

All the power houses nrc diesel stations generating A.C. eiu'rgy 
only excepting tho D. C. Statiim, Dai’bhanga, which is a steam 
station. 

As mentioned tho villages are also being electrihtfd but the 
response of tho villages has not been very keen. The Thennal 
Power Station at Barauni will bo able to generate 46.000 K. W. 
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during itfl first phaso installation and will boa boon to this part 
of the coiialry. Tii^ doinind in far beyond what the Dtimodar 
Vdlhy 0 n-poration could ■iupply. 

The- st.ileniont bdow sliowi the numbor of industrial consumerH 
and the nuiub»r of uniH of ol’itrieity b'ing progressively consumed 
by the various industrial daring the years from 1961-62 

to 19(;2-6:J (June. : • 
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1958-59. 

1969-60. 

Name of the 
Power Houee. 

No. of 
Industrial 
consumers. 

Units 

consumed. 

No. of 
Industrial 
consumers. 

Unite 

consumed. 

No. of Units 

. Industrial consumed, 
consumers. 

1 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Government Power 
House, Sam asiipur. 

24 

N.A. 

28 

N.A. 

43 

2,12.71® 

Government Power 
House, Sakrj. 

22 

N.A. 

37 

N.A. 

48 

N.A- 

Laheriasarai • Darbha- 
nga JElectric Sup* 
ply Gomriany, Lixni* 
ted, Darbhanfra. 

N.A. 

4,20,021 

N.A. 

4,32,624 

N.A. 

4,51,042 



1000-01. 

1961-62. 

1902-63. 

Name of the 
Powar Ilouv'h. 

No. of 
Industrial 
oonsumors. 

XTnited No, of 

consumed. Industrial 
consumers. 

Units 

consumed. 

No. of Units 

Industrial consumed, 
consumers. 

1 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

( «ovomment Power 
House, Samastipur, 

63 

8,33,827 

74 

9,30,904 

76 

2,42, 4f>0 

Government Power 
House, Sakri. 

66 

N.A. 

62 

N.A. 

62 

N.A. 

Laheriasarai Darbha 
nga Electric 8up< 
ply Company* Limi- 
ted, Darbhanga. 


4.73.032 

N.A. 

N.A. 

V.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. — Not available. 

The flgum are for ibe period of September, 1069 to Merob, 1960. 
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MlKltTO AND HbAVY iKDtTSTKIIiS 

Thoro are no Alining and Hoav’v In(lustrio«i in oxistonoe in this 
district. 

LaBOB SoaLB ABD SmALX. SoaLE iBOtrSTBIEB. 

There are 360 registered factories in the district. Fifty of them 
hare been registered under sections 2-m (<)> iO under 2«m (it) and the 
rest under section 85 of the Factories Act, 1048. Factories under 
2>m(») employ more than 10 workers. Among the factories under 
section 2'*m(»)« the Rameshwar Jute Mills, Limited, Mnktapur, 
Samastipur Central Sugar Company, Limited, SaBaastipur, the 
New India Sugar Mills, Limited, Hasanpur, Sakri Sugar Works, 
Sakri and Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat (both of the Parbhanga 
Sugar Co., (Ltd.), Byam Sugar Company, Limited, Ryam, Khadi 
Gramodyog Sangh, Pusa, IGiadi Oramodyog Sangh, Madhuhani, 
are big factories emplojdng persons ranging from 600 to 2,000 per day. 
Electric Power Houses at Darbhanga, Sakri and Samastipur are 
also registered under section 2-m (i). Further the two paper mills 
(under construction), i.e., Aahok Paper Mills, Hayagliat and Thakur 
Paper Mills, Samastipur, have also been registered under section 
2-m({). The N. E. Railway Workshop at Samastipur which alone 
employs more than 200 workers is also registered under section 
2-m({). There are certain factories in which l.ftOo workers are also 
employed. The five sugar factories in the district are seasonal 
factories. In the sugar factories when the cane crushing season is 
over the services of a large percentage of workers are tcrminatwl 
but their services are retained for the next cane crushing season 
for which the workers are paid retaining allowances. 

The Rameshwar Jute Mills, Ltd., Muktapur, runs throughout 
the year in which about 1,800 workers are employed. This factory 
in the district has employed the largest number of workers. 

The North Eastern Railway Workshop at Samastipur is well- 
equipped and up-to-date and maintains the rolling stock in good 
conditions. 

There are a few other factories registered under section 2-m({) 
which employ 25 to 150 workers per day. 

About 290 are small factories employing between 2 to 8 workers 
per day under section 86. Such factories are rice mills, oil mills, 
flour mills or Atta Ohakki, engineering workshops and other 
t3rpes of factories of miscellaneous goods. Out of such typos of 
factories the largest number of them are flour mills or Atta Ohakki, 
rice mills and oil mills scattered throughout the district. 

Sugar cane is one of the prominent crops of the district and 
as such there are five sugar mills located in the district. 
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The 'importance of rice, ojil and flour mills comes next to the 
sugar mills. There are at least 20 rice and dil mills in the district. 
Though it is not a surplus paddy district yet these rice mills 
'Oxist because of the supply of paddy from Nopal and from the 
local pro luce. The area served by the Railway from Darbhariga to 
Narkatiaganj vta Raxaul is a rico*bowl tract. Rice Mills dependent 
upon the supply of paddy from Nepal arc in a state of crisis as 
the Government of Nepal have occasionally been restricting the 
movement of paddy outside. 

Labob Scabs Industbibs 
Jute Mill, 

The Ramoshwar Jute Mills Company, Limited situated atMukta- 
pur is the only jute mill in the district. Established in 1926 it 
was converted into a limited concern in 1935. The site was favourable 
from the point of view of supply of raw materials and transport* 
Prior to the partition of the country in 1947, it used to get supply 
of raw materials from Bengal but now almost the entire requirements 
of the factory arc mot by the jute grown in Bihar. Forbesganj 
and Guiab\agh in Pumea district are the main sources of supply 
of jute. Besides the company purchases jute from Jhanjharpur 
and Nirmali within the district. 

The authorifMHl capital of the mill is Rs. 50,00,000. 00 nP. only, 
divide<l into Rs. 20,00,000.00 nP. only preference shares and Rs. 
30,00,000.00 nP. only, ordinary shares against Bhich the paid-up 
capital is Rs. 27,00,000.00 nP. only with Rs. 7,00,000.00 nP. only 
proh'renoe and Rs. 20,00,000.00 nP. only ordinary shares. 

This mill employs about 1,800 workers per day. They are 
paid weekly and the payment is governed by the Third Bengal 
Award for Jute Industry. The Managing Agents are Messers. 
Hiudusthan Investment Corporation, Limited, since let of December 
1954. 

The company has undertaken to modernise its machinery and 
the latest typo* of silver frames and allied machinery are 
under erection (1962). After modernisation of the machinery it 
is expected that the production will considerably increase to about 
800 to 900 tons per month. 

Like all other jute mills much of the efflcionoy depends on th© 
practical ©xporionoe of the workers and the skill in mixing various 
qualities of jute to got best of yam at a cheap and competitive 
price. It manufactures jute twine, gumiy bags and hessian. The 
company sells bulk of its production to various central factories 
of M/s. Associated Cement Company, local sugar mills, etc. Some 
portion of production is also sold at Kanpur market. 
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Sogtroane i> grotra extensifiely in the dietriot. There ere five 
sagar faotonee. vb., Samestipor Central Sugar Oompanya Limited, 
SaoMstipur, New India Sugar Ifilb, Limited, Haeanpur. Byam 
Suf^ Company, Limited, Byam, Sal^ Sugar Works, Sabi and 
Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat. Butin some portions of the district 
including Sanmstipur growers are reluctant to grow their sugarcane 
on high land areas and grow sugarcane on low lying land or 
comparatively less fertile lands. Crops on such lands give a poor 
recovery of sugar. Although the ideas of scientific methods of 
sugarcane cultivation have been propagated by the State Govern- 
ment and the factory, there has not been a good response. The 
m ftin reason of itiathe oonatmetion of the embankment on Barhi 
Gandak and thereby the growers are more attracted towards the 
onltivation of chilli and tobacco which are cash crops and have a 
ready market. 

Sugar industry- was older to indigo industry in this district 
but was carried out under indigenous processes. When there was 
a great demand for indigo abroad, sugarrane declined and indigo 
was cultivated widely and a large number of indigo planters made 
a good business of indigo cultivation and manufacture. Synthetio 
dye and other circumstances affected indigo industry and by the 
second decade of this century indigo practically died out and sugar- 
cane cultivation came in as a substitute and led to the starting 
of sugar factories. Byam and Lohat sugar factories were set up in 
1914-1916. Samastlpur Central Sugar Company, Limited was regis- 
tered in the year 1918 and started functioning from 1920. 

In the thirties there was a tremendous fall in price of grain and 
other crops. The sugar mdustry of the country received beneficial 
tariff protection with the passing of the Sugar Industries Protection 
Act, 1932, fora period of fourteen years. This gave a further 
impetus to this industry and, as a result two more factories were 
established, i.e., Sakri Sugar Works (1933) at Sakri and the New 
India Sugar Hills, Limited (1934-35) at Hasanpur. 

An important development in the field of sugar industry was 
the legislation of 1937, known as the Bihar Sugar Factories Ck>ntrol 
Act. According to this Act, some area round each factory was 
earmarked and reserved for the cultivation of sugarcane which the 
factory concerned was bound to purchase. There was no such 
restriction for the free zones. Some factories also own personal 
lands or Imids leased out to them on which they themselves grow 
cane. The sugar factories usually give advances of mon4y to 
large sugarcane cultivators. 

The Bihar Bugar Factories Gentral Act, 1937, gave an impetus 
to the formation of the Canegrowers* Co-operative Societies. At the 
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outlet, these societies were organised by the 'growers themselves 
but now they are actively helped by the State Government and 
are registered under the Oo-operafcive Societies Act. The internal 
management of these societies is entrusted to a Committee of 
Management consisting of educated members and the supervision 
and audit is done by the auditors appoiiited by the Government. 
The Canegrowors’ Co.oporative Societies, operating in the area of 
each sugar factory, are affiliated to Central Co>oporative Development 
and Cano Marketing Union which enters into contract with the 
factory and regulates supply of cane on behalf of the societies. 
There is also a Provincial Cooperative Association and a Provincial 
Oo>oporative Federation to which all these societies and the Central 
Unions are affiliated. In 1901-62, there were 423 Canegrowers* 
Co-operative Societies with 18,992 members in the Laheriasarai 
Circle, 350 Canegrowers' Co-operative Societies with 12,460 members 
in the Samastipur Circle and 568 Canegrowers' Co-operative Societies 
with 22,176 members in the Madhubani Circle and the number of 
Cane Marketing Unions were 4 in the Laheriasarai Circle, 3 in the 
Samastipur Circle, Sin the Madhubani Circle with 18,922, 12,400 
and 22,176 membership respectively in all the circles. 

So far the duancial a-spoctof these societies are concerned, they 
have their share capital but they also get some commission on the 
oane-supply through them. Besides they also get loans from the 
Co-operative Banks. 

There is no census, but approximately there are 40,000 of 
ca.iegrowor families in the district. The sugar factories also provide 
credit facilities anpocially in connection with cane-oultivation and 
purchase of bullocks and bullock-carts, etc., both in cash and kind 
every 3 ^r. The amount so advanced is generallv realised during 
the following crushing season (November to Mt^y) out of cane 
price payable to them. 

Further, each factory employs from 800 to 2,000 workers and 
pays them wages as fixed by the Sugar Wage Board. Prior to 
the Wage Board’s recommendations the wages used to vary from 
factory to factory. The wage structure has now improved slon 
with service conditions which has been discussed elsewhere 

There have been a number of legislations to safeguard th^ 
intents of the canegrowers and the State Qok'emmeut have been 
anxious to see that the growers and the factory management 
mutually help eaoh other and have t,->od relationsUp. The price 
of sugarcane is fixed by the State Government in consultation with 
the neighbouring Uttar Pradesh Government usually. 

Darbhanga Sugar Co., Ltd., Lohatt 

The Company was established in 1914 with their Head Office 
at Calcutta.^ In the beginning it had only one factory, i.e., Lohat 
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Sugar Works, Lohat, which wivs given start in t he year 1916 ati<l its 
Mau'iging Agents wero Octavius Steel (Jo., Ltd., Calcutta. A 
sec'otui factory was .sot xip at Sakri under tlio caption SakrJ Sugar 
Works m 1933 under tho same luatiagenuait . The Darhhanga 
Sugar Company, Limited lias got at present (1992) two sugar 
factories at L.ihat and Sakri. 

D.vrbhanga Sugar (Jompauy, Limited, was incorporated in 1914 
with a paid up capital of Rs. ti,50,(i00 and Lohat will was (Tccted 
out of this Very ca]>ital witli a crushing capacity ol 4(M) tons ])er 
day. The pre.setit (1962) crushing capaint}' of the Lohat factory 
is l,39«) tons per day and thi.s has bctni achicvcil at gradually by 
adding a<ld.tioual machinery. 

The labour strength of the Jjohat. Sug.ir Works is l.,>12, i.e,, 
1,151 m the faetory, 2tt outstation staff and .51 at their head 
office Darhliang.v Stig.vr (Jompany, Ltd., during tin* crushing sc.vsou 
and 449 in all during off .season, 

Sakri Sugar Works, Sakri. 

The Sakri Sugar Work.s, Sakri, was estahlishcfl with a capita} 
investment of Us. 13,9t),90o with an installed cm- lung <apaciiy ol 
750 ton.s per day which rcmaiii.s static till today (1962). I’ln l.iltour 
strength ot Sakri Sugar Works Ls 1,0.52, i.c , S8u ivit Inn the iaciory 
prtnnises and 172 outst.ition during tin* crushing mmsoh and 241 
during the off sisasoii. 

The present (1962) aiithorised rap.tvl ot Darhhanga Sugar Co. 
Ltd., Lohat. is Us. 6o,(K),000 'iu 6,00, OOU shares of Us. 10 eaidi; 
issued Rs. 39,00,000 in 3,90,000 shari'S <d' lls. 10 c.ach ami suh'-cnhecl 
R.S. 26,00,000 in 2,60, 0 <m) shariss ot Rs. 10 eacli. These figures are 
taken from the annual amlited report of the coneeru tor the year 
ending 31i>t August, 1961. 
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THE FOLLOWma CHABT WILL SHOW THE WORKING O^ THE 8AKRI SUGAR WORKS FROM 1048-49TO 1961-681 
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Bycm Sugar Company, iamited, Eyam.*-ThiB is the oldest 
sugar mill iu the district as mentioned before with M/s. Begg 
Sutherland & Co., Ltd., Kanpur as the Managing Agents. Since 
March, 1955, the management has changed hands. 

Its authorised capital is Ra. 36,00,000, i.o., 80,000 six per cent 
cumulative shares of Rs. 10 each which comes to Rs. 8,00,000; 
40,000 eight per cent redeemable preference shares of Rs. 10 
each which comes to Rs. 4,00.000; and 2,40,000 ordinary shares 
of Rs. 10 each which comes to Rs. 24,00,000. 

Its Issued and vSubscribed capital is Rs. 24,00,000. 

During the season approximately 1,100 workers are employed 
per day and during off season approximately 340 workers per 
day (1981). 

Cn the beginning when the mill was started, it had a total 
crushing capacity of approximately 800 tons per day. Its 
capacity was extended to 1,250 tons per day in 1959. The present 
production (196L62) is approximately 900 tons per day. 
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JSamastipur Central Sugar Company Limited^ Samaaiiput - — 
EstablidhecI by Mossrs, Bogg Sutherland iho management of this 
concern oliangod to the hands of the British India Corjjoratiou 
and then the managomorit haft changed again to some persons of 
Calcutta. The head office* of the conconi is at Calcutta. 

This factory is Hitualed to the north-west of Simastitmr town 
on the bank of the river Burhi Gandak. The authorised capital 
of the factory is Its. 25,00,000 only and the invested eaiiital is 
Rh. 11,99,795 only. 

During 1900-01 the total number of lab<)ur emploj'ed in the 
factory was 1,127, i.e.g Skilled 105, Somi-'*'kilIed 101, Unskilled 502, 
Supervisory 23, Clerical 73 and other employees 17G. There are 
264 out .station staff, i.e , field staff for cane d<*velopiaent and 
purcliase, etc. 

Till 1960-61 lli(3 working capacity of the factory was 795 tons 
per d<hy. Tho factory has been provided with equipment to coup 
a enishlng of 1,000 bonw per day since 1961-62, though the desired 
n'Milf has not yet been achieved. 

Tho slatement below gives relevant data of the factory from 
1918-49 to 1961-62:-- 

S^tim'Uitipur ih atral Sugar Company Limited, Samastipur. 


Duration Total rai.« lotulBugar 

Yoar. ot rruhh»»‘i manulaotund etrcenl. 

HeAaoada>9« iiinmuudt*. inm'iuiids. 


1 2^45 


m4S-*9 



92 

irnl3.r>2i, 

l,(>U,4uO 

10.6U 

I'J fU-5U 



143 

19,99,631 

l.'Jh.Sfitj 

9.62 


. 


lV» 

26,93.564 

2,69,132 

9.99 




132 

19,42.763 

1.94,647 

10 ol 




ir>3 


2,44,37 b 

10.14 


. 


H7 

13,09,719 

1.2b, 370 

9.t)5 

1W54-53 

. . 


104 

16,97.490 

l,6s,b44 

9.93 

>6 

. . 


1S8 

28.35,270 

2.64,330 

9.32 

I9r)«.57 



200 

29.51. S42 

2,63,0.78 

8.91 

195T..58 

. . 


104 

20,90,638 

2,07,598 

9.93 

lO.lg.SQ 

. , 


S7 

16,25.725 

J.67,9»« 

9.72 

19o9.00 

• 


126 

24.25,442 

Quintals. 

2,20 JOl 
Qi)U)tali>. 


1960-61 

• • 


166 

U.04.282.67 

Kilogram. 

1,08.622.67 

8.65 

1961-62 

• • 


N.A. 

9.69,299.22 

Kilogram. 

86,164 

8.85 


The ratu of cane cess is 10 nP. per maund 01 * 51 nP. per 
quintal. This oaiio oess is levied by the State Qovorjimont 
and is dej>ositod in the treasury by the Sugar factories 
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oonoerned. Tiie sfeatAmont below received from the Cane InspeC' 
tor shows the cane ooss of the faotoryi — 


Season. 

Amount of oane 

Amount of oano 

Balance to be 


oeas payable. 

oeas paid. 

paid. 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Ha. a* p. 

Ha. a. p. 

Ha. a. p. 

1948-49 

.. 1,89.100 12 6 

1.89,190 12 6 

Nil. 

1949-80 

.. 3,74,968 5 0 

3,74,968 5 0 

Nil. 

1950-51 

.. 5,05,047 0 9 

6,05,047 0 9 

Nil. 

1951-52 

. 3.64.267 15 6 

3,64,267 15 6 

Nil. 

1952-53 

.. 4,61,065 2 3 

4,51,965 2 3 

Nil. 

1933-54 

. . 2.45,572 5 0 

2.45,672 5 0 

Nil. 

1954-55 

.. 3,18.279 6 9 

3,18,279 6 9 

Nil. 

1955-56 

.. 5,31.614 2 0 

6,31,614 a 0 

Nil. 

1956-57 

5,53,470 8 0 

5,63,470 8 0 

Nil. 


Rs, nP. 

Ra. aP 

K«. ul\ 

1957-58 

3,91,994.57 

3,91,994.57 

Nil. 

1958-59 

3.08.887.76 

3,08,887.75 

Nil. 

1059-60 

4,07.833.98 

1,01,193 60 

2a»9,640 32 

1080-61 

6,39,684.16 

Nil. 

0,39.634.16 

1961-62 

4,88,342 65 

Nil, 

4^89*342 <66 


As the cane cess is levied on the sugarcane entering into 
local premises of the factory it usually varies from year to year. 


New India Sugar Milfs Limited, Ilaeanpur.— -This factory was 
established by Messrs. B.R. LoyaUca of Calcutta. The management 
changed hands in 1938 and is now being managed by the Managing 
Agents who are the Cotton Agents Ltd. of Calcutta. 

The capital invested in the year 1960-61 were i-~ 


Authorised capital 
Issued capital 
Subscribed capital 


Rs. 

60,00,000.00 

23,00,000.00 

18,37,700.00 


Fixed capital at the beginning 24,42,370.00 
of the yecr. 1060 

At the end of the year 23,36,179.00 

Working end capital 1,01,87,700.00 

The labour strength during the season is 823 and duriiig th^ 
off season 285. This figure is only for the year 1960-61. 

The present crushing capacity of this factory is 1,200 to 1,900 
tons per day. The number of oanegrowers supplying to ndlls is 
about ^ 27,000 including members of Canegrowers* Co-operative 
Societies and non-meml^rs. 
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Tho statomont Ijt'Iow shows th<v oano o<’8s paid by this ooucem 
to tho Govt'rnjnont from 1943-49 to lOOl-dll:— 


Sonsoti, Amount ofoano Aiuniint of rune l^ulai < e to bo 

ress payubio. ooaapaid. panb 


K''. a. p. Ka. a. p. Ks. a. p« 


H 48.49 


.. 2,92.565 12 0 

2,92,565 12 0 

Nil. 

1949-50 


.. 4,3S,84S 10 0 

4.38.K48 10 0 

Nil. 

10.10-51 


8,32,931 1 0 

8,32.931 I 9 

Nil. 

1951.52 


.. 6,07.493 12 3 

0,07.493 12 3 

Nil. 

19.>3-5.t 


7,97,735 14 6 

7,97,735 14 6 

Nil. 

19-.3-54 


.. .5,21,267 3 3 

6,21.267 3 3 

Nil. 

i‘r)t.55 


.. 6,23,343 l.> U 

6,23,343 15 o 

Nil. 

1935-.'>S 


8,57,687 7 0 

8,57,687 7 0 

Nil. 

1956o7 


8 97,568 ,> 3 

8,97,568 5 3 

Nil. 



Ra. nP. 

its. nP. 

Kb. nP. 

1957-58 


6,93,438.94 

6,93,438.94 

Nil. 

1958*59 


. . 6,24.795.43 

6,24,795.43 

Nil. 

19 >9-80 


8,12,908.89 

7,95,287.56 

17,021.33 

1960-01 


10,04..599.88 

9,25,392.76 

79,207.12 

1961-62 


10,02.202.98 

1,50.000.00 

8.62.202.98 


Paper Mills. 


Consumption of paper is a sign of advancement of the coiiutry. 
With tho spread of education the demand for paper has gone up 
tremendously and will go on increasing. After independence there 
has been a spurt in industrialisation and a large numlxT of dev<‘lop. 
ment projects and expansion of Government departments have 
heon taken up. All this will mean more consumption ‘of pajier. 
Paper Industry has not yet much developed in India due to mo.st 
unfavourable conditions of tdic availability of basic celluloid raw 
materi.ds like suitable wood, bamboo, etc. Whatever raw materials 
are available they arc not auffiv-imit at one place to feed a big 
plant. Duo to long distances the cost oftransportaiion considi-rahly 
affects the cost of production. Besides transport, water resources 
and electric power arc also not available in adequate quantity at 
places where other conditions may be found favourable for ymtting 
up a big plant. Hence it has been found essential to install 
plant of 10/15 tons per day capacity and employ raw materials 
like straws and sugarcane bagasse which an* locally available in 
the district of Darbhanga. The water resources and elect ric jiower 
supply also do not become probhmi as the magnitude of tho 
requirements is small fo” such plants. Consequently the problem 
of effluent is also minimised in the district. 

As iMgards siiitahility of rice and wheat straws for the production 
of superior grades of payier, there is no doubt as the utilisation 
of the.so ivgricultural residues have aln*ady gone beyond tho experi- 
mental stage as many such production units are functioning with 
success in several countries of tho world. 


INDVST9ISS ^9 

Under such circumHianCt •> ,thc Oovcrnmoiit w'aH wilJjng to 
OHiabJjsii paper nulls in the* dihtint. Ileix^ two private pajxT 
inilK I.O., Thakui Paiior Mills Liiniful and Asliok Paper Mills 
Limited, w'hh the appioval of the rioverniiient are to Ix'estahlisliod 
here. 

Thakur Paper Mills LimiUd. —The Coinp.viij' w.is incoriiorated 
on -Oth Jwlj' iy.‘j4 under the name and Mjle of ‘“India perro 
Alloys Limited” with the r-gistered offite at Samastjjmr whi< h 
obtaineil the certificate ol coiumeiieenu ut of business on 20th 
July 1955. The (’ompany was formed with its mam object to 
cany on the business of manufactures and dealers in all kinds of 
alloys, ferrous and non-ferrous, metallic and uon-met,allic, etc. 
Oonsulering the* great prospect of Paper Industrj', this firm applied 
for a lieeiict for the m.Miufacture of writing and printing pajier 
whuh w'as granted in the >ear 1900. All the assets of the India 
Ferro Alloys Limited were transferred to the newly constituted 
Company under t he c.ipt ion “Tlnikur Paper Mills Limited”, aiuiblie 
limited company with its registeied office at Samastipur. Its 
Managing Agents arc* Messrs. Ram Bahadur Thakur & Co. with the 
registered office at Samastipur, and there is another office at 135, 
Canning Slieel, Calcutta. 

The Company has been floated with an authorised capital of 
Uh. 1,90,00,000 in 10.00,000 equity shares of Rs. 10 each; 
Xflsuetl, Subscribed and Paid-up Cajutal Rs. 3,00,000 in 30,000 
equity shares of Rs. 10 each fully called and paid-up in cash. 

The Industrial Corporation of India and Bihar State Financial 
Corporation Iiave sanctioned long-term loans of Rs. 20 lakhs and 
Rs. 10 laklis respectively. Both the loans are against equitable 
mortgage of fixed and other capital assets on ucoiai terms ranking 
pari passu charges. The loan of Bihar State Financial Corporation 
will oanV intoroHt at the rate of per cent subject to rebate 
at the rate of J per eeut on prompt pa>’ment of interest and is 
repayable in 12 yearly instalments, first of which is payable on 
Ist January 1965 The Managing Agents hare agreed to funiish 
personal guarantt'ea for the aforesaid two loans. 

The Company has installed a Paper Mdl with a daily production 
oapaiiby of 10 tons of twenty-four hours working. The Company 
hail considered the possible site for location of the mill and it 
was ilecidod to locate the factory at Samastipur b\ the side of 
the river Burhi Gandak in Darbhaj ga district The selection of 
site was also approved by Messrs. Kiiisho Trading Co. Ltd., 
Tokyo, Japan, the supplier of machinerj’ for the project The 
plant also includes a Chlorination Tower which will give additional 
facility in high peroentage of pulp and its quality^ which is a 
spoeial advantage to this Paper Mill. The Import ’ Licence for 
the import of main paper plant and maohineiy was obtaine<l under 
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Yen Credit Agreement between the Goretnment of India and 
Japan. The suppUere have also agreed to cany out the erection 
of the plant and they would also render necessary technical 
assistance for the worl^g of the plant. 

Orders was placed for the indigenous machinery and equip*^ 
m^ts required for the mill, which have already be^ suppli^ to 
the Company. The machinery and plant of the has been so 
arranged that with addition to some of the machinery worth 
Bs. 75,000, the production capacity can be raised to 15 to 20 tons 
per day. The Company has already applied for further licence to 
manufacture special quality paper which is not being manufactured 
in India with an additional capacity of tons per day. The 
Company will take up the necessary steps towards expansion schema 
as soon as the Mill goes to production. The construction work of 
the Mill is about to finish now (July, 1962) and it is expected 
that it wiU go into production soon.* 

Sufficient quantity of raw materials like rice and wheat straw, 
waste paper, rags, sugarcane bagassee are avaUablo around the 
propos^ site of the factory which can be procured without any 
^fficulty at economical rates. The Company has decided to pro- 
duce paper out of aabai grass, rice and wheat straw, wa.ste paper, 
etc. These raw materials especially rice and wheat stn^w' are 
available in the di.strict in abundance and also fromP.atna, Cham- 
paran, Monghyr districts and the sa&at grass will be procurt^ from 
the forests of South Bihar especially from the forests of Raj 
Mahal Hills and Hazaribagh. 

The site is on the bank of the river Burhi Gandak which has 
a perennial flow of water. It .will provide facility for the adequate 
supply of water for the Mill os well as it offers good channel for 
the disposal of effluent on the processing. 

Coal will be available from South Bihar for which there is a 
good arrangement of rail trancq>ort over the Rajendra Pul at 
Mokameh on the river Qanga. Electric power will be required 
at the first stakge to the extent of 1200 K.W. The power will 
be available from the Government Power House located at Samasti- 
pur. The State Government of Bihar has agreed to supply adequate 
electric power as and when required. 

North Bihar being economically underdeveloped has plenty of 
cheap labour. The labourers are very hard workers and it is 
hop^ that they will be vary useful for the industry. Voty good 
rail, road and water transport are available around the Paper Mill 
site. The Mill is situated on the Barauni-Darbhanga and Ldcknow- 
Katihar meter gauge line on the North Eastern Railway. The 
broad gauge line hM linked Samastipur directly with Calcutta and 
South Bihar. 

— » ' ' . 1 . — I — — 

*PapwnMinif!Mtnfed^ tUa Mttt Isia^aBsrkei bow (August, IgOSp 
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Ashok Papf*r Mills lifcZ.- -I'ho Company was registoroci in ihe 
year 1957. It is a private limited c<3noorn. The Company has 
boon established to manufacture pax>er with the waste paper, 
sahai grass and sugarcane bagasse which is easily available in 
tho district. This will have its factory at Ha^agluit on the Samasti- 
pur-Darbhanga line of the North-Eastern Railway. In May, 1962 
its foundation stone has been laid down by the Chief Minister 
Sri B.N. Jha. 

Tho management are now engaged in (‘reeting the buildings. 

SmaLU-SCALE iNDr.STRlES. 

Darbhanga is essentially an agrieultnral distriet but there 
are also a number of mmall-'^eAle indur^tries and some of them are 
being revived. S<nne (vf tln^m like leaving, textiles, mats, ro]>e- 
iiViking, ]>o1tory, e<c.. are indigenous and very old. Broadly the 
small-sealo industries may be elassified under the foll(»i\ing main 
heads! - 

(1) Automobile Worksl)o]>s, (2) Bakeries, (3) Bidi-making, 
t Brick manufaet tiring, (5) Carpenti\. (6) (liemieal 
Industries, (7) (\)ld Storage, (S) Dyeing and Printing, 
(9) Engiiu'eriitg Woik^’ho]), (lt») Fibre Workuig, 
(II) Flour Mills. (12) Cold'-mith^. (19) Ire-eream 
taetoriv'^, (It) Leather Works ami rainieries. (lo) 
Mnkhava. (16) Mat, (17) ^IS) Musical Tnstru- 

nu*nis, (19) Xoii-ferrous Metal Bell, (20) Od Mills, 
(21) IN)ttery. (22) Ptinling Pre‘-s. (29) Riie Mills, (24) 
Slate Pencil, (25) goods, (26) Smithy and 

Mamifacliire of Iron (Joo<ls, (27) Tile, (2S) Trunk 
Factories and (20) Wea^ing and Spii'^ Ing. 

A ntomohiU Work^lwps. 

Prior to 1959, there was only one work.'-ho]) of this t>pe under 
the eal)ti(ui Darbhanga McO or and Kngineeiing Works, Lalbagh, 

Darbhanga*’ bit now the automobile section has Ikoh dostd This 
workshop used to reimir motor, liuck. bn,-, tia t(»r and cither 
kinds of oil engines. Now, there are three auto- workshops, naimly, 
Mithila Automobiles, DarbJianga, Sardnr Anio W ^rks, Daheria^arai 
and Bcnaii Automol>il(\s, Sainastipur. Be.sides there are R number of 
one and two men units which are 'mgagisl in the repair of 
automobiUws. There is possibility of mon^ of them particularly in 
Samastipur owing to tho expansion of automobile industries. 
There is no largo automobile workshop's with modern equipment and 
Technical skill of high onlcr. 

Bakerus. 

There are a number (»f bakeries in tho urban areas 
and some in tho larger villages. Only one of them at Darbhanga, 
Pansari Biscuits, uses power. They are all small units, engaging 

26 Eav.^16! 
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a fetr porsons and With a small investment. The consumption is 
entirely local. Tho average daily production of the units varies 
from 10 to 40 lbs. Their equipments consist of metal sheets, 
frames, cutters, wrappers, etc. Pansari Biscuits have some mo<1crn 
machineries. 


Bamhw wares. 

Bamboo workers aro to be found practically all i>ver the district. 
Tho main raw material is hainlmo which is found in abundance in 
tho district. The price of 100 baniboos varies at pressent (1962) 
from Rs. 125,00 to Rs. 175.00. The tools u.se<l aro 
chisels, cutters and bonds. They turn out ba'kets, winnowing 
fans, fans, curtains and other small articl<>s for household use. 
A worker works from eight to ten hours a day and provinces two 
baskets frt»in one bamboo, earning about Rs. 4(K00 per month. 
Since the worker has to sell his goods by hawking, he is often 
forcetl to sell his -goods at a disadvantage to hiiiuself in ortler not 
to have his funds looked up in uns<ild goods. They linve g<»t goo<i 
earning daring the marriage stmsons. In this profession mostly 
Dorns aro engaged. This indu.-ttry is e.irri(Hi on cottage indu.dries 
basis. 


ISidi-vif thing. 

Making of Bidi or tho jioor men’s smoke is an iniporlunt 
industry of tho ilistrict. 

This industry gives employment to huitdrisls of men, women and 
children throughout the year: iSidis are made entirely by m.iiiunl 
proce.S8 and tho output depends on experience Tbo raw niateri.ils 
aro importofl: tobacco from (lujrat, l«,ive.s front Singhblium. 

Palaraau and other place.s. The Bidis have a goo«l m.irket outsu'e 
and within the dLstrict. The Bidi units may be both small and 
large. One unit at Saraa.stipur employs about 400 woikers and is 
the largest unit. 

No tools are required for preparing hidts except a furnace and 
from one to ton metal trays, big chalani (prepared vrith tho help 
of a square or rectangular w'ooden frame and metal net, etc., for 
heating and baking the hidis. A good worker prorlucos as many as 
1,600 hidi» a day. A single worker requires very little investment in 
his business. A fivetory owner, however, i« required to invest as 
much as Rs. 10,000 if ho has to employ 100 workers. 

Brick manufacturing- 

• 

There are about 40 brick-kiln chimney works in the district. 
Due to a largo number of rivers and tanks, tho suitable earth for 
its manufacture is easily available. A unit of 16 laboumrs can 
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pro luoo 75,000 bricks per month. This requires an investment 
of Rs. 16,000 only approximately. Work is not possible 
<luriim the rainy season and workers got employment for about 
six months in a year at the chimney. 

Butffr, cream and ghee. 

The prep irat ion of butter ami ghe" is carried on throughout 
the district. 

The Milk Products Factory at Madhepur preparfjs ghee and 
butter ill larg' quantities and the produce has a fairly good 
market . 

There are about l,.'>00 milk separ^itors supplied byrnidillenun 
or own’ll privately which are in active operation at village homes. 
It has almost b'come a cottage iudusliy and the villagers separate 
cream which is collected by the middhmen and .sent to bigger 
markets like Patna, Hh.igalpur or C.ilcutta. 

The price of milk separators range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 1,700, 
i c , i idigOiicus separators (l).irbhanga make) for Rs 200; Rs 
ftOtt for Aligarh make ami Rs. 1,700 for fonuga make one.«i. Two 
m< n working on a superior typ'* milk scp.irator may he able to 
turn out about 30 lb«. of i ream About t.ttOO persons are engaged 
III tliH I'ulii.stry 

Carpi nlry 

tjirpi'iitors .11'.* found all over tlic district There is heavy 
< oncc.it ration of cai’penlcr» at Manig.xchhi, Jitwarpur, Warisnagar 
.I'ld in llv> towns 'riie c.irpcntcrs ot rural in -as are mainly 
(Dgigcd in supply a’»<l repm ot agncnlt nr.vl imjdeii.* its and bullock 
oirts. ordinary type of fnrnitnie, uliilc in the townt* they are 
engaged in in iKiiig fiirnitini . miKclbuicovB uan.ior in W(X>d uoik 
for housc.s. 

The raw iait*>rials u>o<l arc wood, nails, screw.s, paints and 
polishes, whicli have either to b'* imported from outside or locally 
juirehaW'd. TimlM'r, i e , shinam, m.mgo, jumvn, uni etc , are easily 
available. Shimtn, m vigo, ^’»»iiin su/, etc., wood are to be found 
in abundance within the district and aal wood ’ brought from the 
bordering forests of Nepal. Tools which ai'e common’v used are 
pianos, chisels, hanimois, pliers, .saws, etc. The wood m the form 
in which it is imported is cut into pieces of required size in saw 
mills at tho towns like Lvherivsarai, liarbhanga. M»dhubani, etc,, 
aud in th© rural area.s the carpoiitors cut them by their hand 
driven saws. 

• 

There are about five saw mills registered under section 2m(H) 
of tho Faotorios Aot, 1948, situated at Laheriasarai, Darbhanga, 
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Ma<lhubani, Jayiiagur. They use blectric ])owor or oil engines and 
tho investment in the nuichiuory for a saw mill is about 
Rs. 6,000.00. 

Skilled workers now (1962) earn between Rs. 100 to Rs. 160 
a month. In rural an^as, their monthly income maj vary from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 70, part of which may bo in kind. 

Co-o|ieration seems to have made little hca«lwa,v .•wni>ng this 
c'lass of artisan.s though cffort.s are Iwing made to bring them under 
its fold at Darbhanga Sadar, Madhubani and Samastipur sub- 
divisions. Several (Jo-operative Societies are fnnet lonina all over 
the district and special mention has to b* made for Raghopnr 
Vishwakarma [ndu.si rial C'o-operat ive Society, Baheri Kashtha Kala 
Industrial Co-operativo * Society, etc. Thcj arc engaged in 
manufacture of furniture as well as rejiair and tnaniifacl ure of 
agricultural implements. 


Chemical Industrus. 

There are only two small units of chemical indu.'«tn<s running 
in the district. They are Tirhiit (iiemicuN, Mafllnibani and 
Amba.shtha (Chemicals, Patori. timet iouing .<'jnct' 19.69-60. Tiny 
manufacture Nitric Acid, Hydrochloric Acid, Balltiy At nl and 
Distilled Water, 


Cold iitonujc and la -cfram faclorips. 

There aro now (1962) thn'o cold storages, t»nc at Sama'-tiinir ami 
two at Darbhanga. They arc usually u.s<>d for storing potatoes. 

There aro a largo number of small units making Ici'-cremn of 
rather inferior quality. 

Many of these Ice-cream units have uKo Alfa mills combinc<l. 

Dyeing and Printing. 

Tho indigenous cotton Icxlilcs of Darbhanga will have a lictter 
market if they are pDporly dyed and printed. A Covernimuit 
sponsored dycing-cwm-finishing plant has been set up at Darbhanga 
and is expected to go into production soon. The total capital 
invested in this plant is Rs. 6,27,678. 

Tho plant is well equipped with bloaehirig and dyeing equip- 
ments and a calendering machine. The handloom weavers will 
have to • pay a nominal charge of 19 nP. i»er lb. for 
bleaching and 60 nP. to 62 nP. per lb. for dyeing of yam and 
02 nP. per yard as calendering charges for cloth. 
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The capacity of the plant is (a) dyeing of yam 800 lbs. per day, 
por shift of oiglit hours, (5) bleaching of cloth 2,OOo lbs, per day, 
per shift of eight hours and (c) finishing of cloth 24,000 yards 
por daj, per sliift of eight hours. 

The dyeing of clotli is likely to be attached witli this unit in 
the near future. 

There are a number of small dyeing and printing units registered 
and unregistored in the district apart from this Government unit. 
They do not have more than Rs. 4,000 as investment. Most of 
them are coiicmitrated at Madhubani. Darbhanga, Laheriasarai 
and iSamastijnir. The Government l^hadi Qramodyog Samiti of 
Miwlhubani lias a dyeing and printing unit. 

At Qramodyog Sangh, Ma<lhubani, only khadi cloth is printed and 
dyed in a large quantity. 

'fhe monthly earnings of t he skilletl ainl unskilled workers vary 
bi'lween Ks. o’> to lls. 70 and Rs. 20 to Rs. 40 rcsiK'ctively. 

Enginf fring TV orkshops- 

The N K. Railway Workshop at Saniasti|uir is tiie olde.st one in 
the district. Sam,i.st qnir is the Divisional lieadquarters of the 
XK llailwa.v. This is a rep.uring workshop with a moulding shop 
where casting ol wlusds and other accessories are turned out. It 
otuploys ahout 72 S workers. The raw materials are supplied by 
the As.s)si.inl font roller of Stores, N K Railway, S.imastipur and the 
in.nilacturcil goods arc uIiIischI by the Railways 

Ther<* are a numlKM* of smaller Engineering Workshops including 
the Pioneer Foimdry and Enginwring Works at Darbhanga which 
lias a somewhat bigg**r workshoj). Acces.sori«ss for sugar, rice, oil 
and dal milln arc moulded or rcjiaircd in these units. Pig iron and 
iron scraps are the main raw materials which are locally purchased 
either on Government j'ermit or in the open market, t’oal is 
supplied through the controlled agency. The inanutactnred goods 
arc nstwl in the mills and the fact«>rics of the district. Articles 
manufaut ure<} by this workshop aix* soM either in the local markets 
or lUrectly to the consume rs 

Float Mills. 

Flour mills or Alta Cltakkis are scattered throughout the district. 
They aro more concentrated in to'ivns and largo villages. The 
flour mills engage from 2 to 0 workers pt'r day and grind food- 
grains, pulses and spices. They have got motors, small or big 
run by diesel or electricity. A few of these larger flour mills at 
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Lvhoriasarai, Darbhaiiga, Busera/DalsingHarai and Samastipur 
purchase grains and grind them. The smaller units grind and 
charge sm^ll fees and process grains brought by others. 

Ironamithy. 

Aleiubors of tho lohar caste usually follow the occupation of iron- 
smithy. Irousmith^ are distributed all over tho <li8trl(!t and on 
a cottago industry ba.sis or as family units make various kinds of 
goods consumed for household or agricultural purx>osc8. There are 
oonoentrations of ironsmithy in the ur1>an areas ns well as in 
large villages like Maharajganj, Sariso, Kiiajauli(Madhubani .vnbdivi- 
siuti), and Piihiagachhi in S.tiuastipur tSubdivi.sion. There aix) a 
number of smitlis at Bahadurpur just ou.st (if tho Lahoriasarai 
railway .station. 

There are a number of .•small workshops in Darblianga, Stini>isti)iur 
and Dalsingsarai where 10 to 2() people are engaged and .igricul 
tural iinploments, household utensiLs, trunks and other poods are 
manufactured. Oalvanise<l iron pipes are being nuiuufa* turod by 
several units in Bamostipur and Darbhanga. 

Non-availability of coal and iron or their re.slriete(l suioily are 
tho usual problems. 

Non-ferroua \tttal and Bdl Mttal Indw^tries. 

Small'scalo industrial units for tho manufacture of household 
utensils of German sdver, brass, etc., are fuiu'tioning in the dis- 
trict since two decades. The raw materials such as Gorman silver, 
brass ingots and zinc are obtained from tho local markets at 
oomparativcly higher prices and as such the industry is utiable 
to compete with tho iiuished gixwls sui>plied from (’.-dcutta 
and IVlirzapur. 

In the beginning tho industry was faced with dearth of skilled 
and trained workers and as such they bad to b(‘ brought from 
Mirzapur on high wages but now the local workers have bc<m 
trained. 

There are only two main centres, i.c., Madhubaui and Darbhanga, 
of this industry in the district. So far only one finn under tho 
caption “Bihar Motal Industries, Darbhanga,’’ is carrying on 
this industry on an org\nised scale. The tirni was given start 
in the year 1948 and manufactures tumblers and other receptacles 
of Mirzapuri pattern, dishes and katoras of Bishnupuri design, 
Jaipuri Pahaldar lota of Delhi pattern and Prayagi lota of yaranasi 
design. There is good demand for the products throughout tho 
State. Besides, there is a good cluster of artisausat Jhanjharpur, 
Soriso, Donar (within the vicinity of Darbhanga town), etc. They 
also manufacture household utensils. No shoot motal is used in 
the manufacturo of utensils. 
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Though a good number of people are engaged in Bell Metal 
Industry at Jhanjhorpur and Madhubani, il is carried on half* 
hearbedly and on a disorganised basis. A particular caste, Kasera, 
is engaged in this industry. 

Due to (iiianolal di3iculties these workers have to cater to the 
whims of the Maha)ana who hnanco them. Some of them work 
on daily wages or piece wages. There arc some families who 
work on their own accord and they themselves procure raw 
materials, manufacture goods and sell them. There are at present 
(1002) about 500 Kamraa ougage«l in this industry. 

The flovernmont had taken measures to bring them under 
co-operative fold and two Industrial Co-operative Societies, i.e., 
Jhanjharpur Kanskar Industrial Co-operative Society and Sarit>o 
Kanskar Industrial Society were registered in 1066 with a share 
capital of Hs. 295 and Us. 210, working capital Rs. 2,302 and 
Rs. 810, membership 34 and 21 respeef ively. The Government 
had given them an advance of Us. 2,000 and 150 respectively. 
Tliero has been Very little improvement in the condition of the 
workers oi the trade. 

Printing Press. 

The following aro the important printing presses of the district: — 

(1) D.wbhanga Pro-ss Co. (Private) Ltd., Darbhanga, (2) Sudar 
shall Press, Darbhanga, (3) Nirm.in Press, Darbhanga, 
(4) Tirhut PriMs, Laheriasarai , (5) Panchayat Press, 
[jahoriasarai, (6) Kav Bharat Prakashan, Ltdieriasorai, 
(7) Bihar Press, Laheriasarai, (8) Malu'bir Press, Madhu- 
bani, (:<) Janta Press. M.vdhubani, (1 • KisKore Press, 
Sama.stipnr, (11) Prabhat Press, Samasi .juir, etc. 

Besides, there are a number of small printing press units operat- 
ing in the distriet. None ot th» presses is equippeil to do more 
than ordinary job work. Most of them are still run on manual 
process. 

JRicc and Oil Mills. 

.\3 monti«)ued, paddy is the main crop of iho di.strict and so 
a largo niimbor of rice mills are situated in different narts of the 
district. At Jaynagar, bordering N pal, these mills are concen- 
trated. Nopal produces paildy in huge ijuantity which is generally 
husked at the mills located at Jaynagar. Oil section is also 
attached to a few rioo mills and when these rice mills sit idle 
duo to the shortage of padily they crush oil. 

The ostablishmcni of several liullers within Nepal has affected 
this industry. Further, no extension has taken place except the 
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inoroaae in the capacity due to the 'implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the Rice Mills Committee Report ( 1057 - 68 ). Ko 
father registration of rice mills is encouraged by the Government. 

The following is the list of rico mills with the number of 
labourers and approximate production per day:— 
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The district grows a lot of Knfjoed and mustard and a number 
of oil mills with no ancillary riRe*railling have been running Quite 
profitably. 

The capital invested in these oil mills vary from Rs. 60,000 
to Hs. 7,00,000. It d<‘]>ends upon the crushing capacity of each 
unit. The labour .strength varies from 10 to 100 workers per day. 
Mostly the eoneerns are, on partnership basis except Thakur Ram 
(Janga Prasad (Privati*), Limited. 

Tile crushing capacity also varies from 16 to 200 maunds per 
day. The annual production of these units is about 2,000 tons of 
oil. 


Mostly oil cxpcllers and oil kolhus are used for crushing of 
weds. Oil expidlers are mo<-tly in the urban areas AtLarbhanga 
and Sanitstipiir then' are oil evpellers, oil ghani and at Madhubaiii 
there are smill oil extractors. Steaiii (boilers), oil engines and the 
lie' tin if y aie prime uouir. Th<*se .ir«‘ the mainvourefs of power 
supply. 


The mustard oil jiroduoed i< locally eonsunied and a jiart of 
It Is ( vported to Xejial. The Imsied oil produicd is alsocnnaumed 
by the lower stiat i ot the society and pirtly sold to paint furtoiies 
.li (\tkulta. 

Tile following are the important oil mills of the district: — 

(1) M/s. Thakur Itam (Janga Piasad Private Limited, 

JJarhhanga. ostabli.shed in tlm year 11 i^' and employs 

60 vorkers per day, 

(2) M/s. Mahabirjee Hue and Oil Mills, Darbhanga, established 

in the year 1012, emplo\ing 60 worke,.s per day; 

(3) M/s. Brjrang Oil iLlls, Jn>n<agar. established in the year 

1035 ami employs 40 workers i>er day; 

(4) Kejriwal Oil Mills, Darbhanga, established in the year 

1050 and emjihiys 60 w’orkers per day; and 

(6) M/s. Rani Sati Industries, Darbhanga, ehtablished in tlie 

year 1064 and employs 35 workers iht day. 

Besides there are about 20 other small units engaged in tlii 
industry. 


Ptnril InduKtrus, 

There art> two establishment a under the name and style of 
Ambika Slate Pencil Factory and Lakshmi Slate Pencil^ Factory 
establisheil in 1952 and 1959 roaian'tively within the vicinity of 
Darbhanga town. The equipments are pressure machines, ten 
electric motors of one horse power each, driers (wooden planks 200 
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in numlwr), cutters, (ton in number), otc., which all can be pro- 
cured at a capital investment of Ra. 10,000 but at present about 
its. 6,000 without motors duo to inadequate supply of power. The 
main raw material chalk-powder is obtained from Porbandar and 
gam and flour locally. Thu daily outturn of goods is worth Bs, 260 
to Rs. 300. Th'»re arc ton workers omployed ,iu each ostablishmcnit. The 
manufactured goods arc marketed within the district as well 
as are supplied to Muzaffarpur, Piirnea, Champaran, Saharsa, etc. 


iS’oup and Silicate, 

The following aro tho more impi>i''tant of thecoiieerns engaged 
in So.»p and Silica' o indu‘<(ries; — 

(1) M. D. Lai and Sou**, hLadhuIani; 

(3) M. D. Lai and Souh, Darbhauga; 

(3) Hakim Abdul and C. Wasej , Pakki H.iveli, Darbhanga; 

( t) Jagdibh Soai> Faeiory. Rahamganj, Darbhanga; 

(5) Guuri Sba'ikar Kishan So.q» Factory. Jay tui gar; 

(6) Santosh Soaj) Factory. Ka’a-tbau, Darbhanga, etc. 

Among all these M. D. Lai and Sons, Mulhubani is the oldest 
concern which was started m the year 1930. M. D. Lil and Souh at 
the Industrial Estate, Daibhanga is mainly ongageil in the pro- 
duction of f-ilicato and it is the onlj'’ factory which is i-nguged in 
tho manufacture of silicate. The rest of thofactori<s are migaged 
mainly in the manufacture of washing soap Bt'sides 1 h*" .vbove- 
mentioned factories theret are .st'V*‘ral small ('uterpri-'cs engaged in 
this uulustry. 


Tile-making. 

The Government had sanct ione<l a tib* factory iiinler theSi'Coinl 
Five-Year Plan. The actual const rnet ion ol the factory at Sakri 
was completed in 1900-61. The factory has not gone into pro- 
duction at present (July, 1902) due to d<*lay in getting cqiiiiiments. 

Total capital invested in tho faet«)ry is Us. 1,00,000. The 
capacity of the factory is l.uOO tiles p«‘r day at present (1902) 
and if extended tho production can raised to 3,50t) tiles per 
day and some other terracotta ware may also be ina lufact ured. 

There arc two other small and priv.ito tile factories with a 
Capital investment of Rs. 5,000 each employing about 13 to 14 
workers per day. Thc.so tile factories arc also located Sakri. 
One of tho factories has been granted a Governtnciit loan of 
Rs. 6,000 ^ by tho District Industries Oiflec, Darbhanga. They 
have gone' into production having a capaicity of 500 to 600 tiles 
per day. They arc u.<*ing no macliinury. Their manufactured tilea 
ate being locally consumed. 
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Tanning* ahd Leather Wor^. 

IiidigAnouR mot hods of ta'ining and ordinary leather ware are 
made throughout the district by cobblers either as family units 
or in units of a fow of them. Pioneering work in tanning was 
done in the private sector at 8agarpur near Sakri during the 
Second World War. This has now developed into a small tannery 
under the Bihar Khadi Board in 1967-58 manufacturing suit- 
cases, footwear, purses, etc. There is another Uovernraent project 
at Sakri functioning since April, 1961. The unit can tan 100 
pieces of chrome leather and 30 buffalo hides per day. The finished 
goods are marketed to different places within the State, People 
also bring hides which are tanned. 

The unit does not utilise the fleshings and hair as tyi)e pro- 
ducts. There is no dearth of hides in this area. If is a pity that 
«*ducated youngmon and the cobblers arc not taking advantage to 
learn the better toohniqnes, 

Tho Co-oper.\tivo Dep.^rtmont have helped in the formation of a 
number of Oti-uperative Societies for tho leather workers at Ekraighat, 
Darbhang.i, Laheriasarai, lihagwat ipur, Harlakhi, Pandaul, Samasti- 
pur and Pusa and technical and financial Indps are being given to 
the Societies, 

Tho bather proiluctsof Sagarpur tannery are sold tluough their 
sales ilejiot at Lvheriasarai and also sent outside the district. 
Both the units at Sagarpur and Sakri are under the Directorate of 
Industrie's. 

The Industrial Co-operative Society at Pusa o'tablished in 1969 
under tho Pilot Project Programme also manuiaotures footwear, 
.suit -cases, etc. 


Utfnbrclla Indaslrics. 

There is only one such e.stablisbment Jalsn Umbrella Manu- 
facturing Co., Darbhanga, which w'as established in 1962, The 
price also is comparatively cheaper than that of tho imported 
umbrellas. They have imported 10 skilleil 1 ibourcrs from the 
Calcutta Umim'lla Union. They all are paid piece wages varying 
from 26 nP. to Hi. 1.37 por do7.*'n. The cap.v’ity is 1,500 
dozens per yoar. Tho raw materials hko umbrella cloth, bamboo 
stick, wire, runners are imported from Calcutta and Bombay. It 
supplies its finished goods practically to the whole of North Bihar. 

Weaving and Spinning, 

Spinning and weaving are very old and highly developed handi- 
crafts in tl^i* district. There are still Mailhil ladies who spin very 
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fino yam and caa wo^^vc beautiful tc'xtilos. It isstxid that some of 
thoiu can spill the length of yam ne<^docl for a Hacre<l thread 
(Januu) and put it in the t‘apsule of a oardiitnom. In this ren- 
poct Maitliil ladies stand a comparison with the ladu^s of Assam. 
The con' of tJie Alaithil country is Madlinbani hulidivision and 
naturally ver3'’ high qualitj" textiles pivKliiee of liandlooni are 
produced there. 

The Bdiar Khttdi Saniifi of Madhubani works through IB 
branches scattere<l over llie whole subdivi^^ion of Madhubani and 
has given a groat encouragement to the liandlooni industry. (Jolt on 
is imported from Tiombav. AVardlia. Siwan,(‘te,, and aft«'r carding, 
it is given to people, males or leniah's. 

The ui\nufae.t urtsl Khadi cloth is export etl widrdy, Tlie Khadi 
muslin of Madlinbani has a great reputation. 

Tho SamiU also manufactures '^ilk and Wi>oll(m cloth as well, 

Th<'i\‘ are aKo a niunlMU' of <»ther conretns engagtsl ni th»^ 
manufacture <)\ Khadi and silk. There is a big v illaye kno\Mi as 
Bhauara i^Iiere more Ilian l,5no weaver^ are ong«ige(l m weaving. 

In addition, spinning and weaning ao^ carricsl on in the vilhigeN 
new' DaUirig'^arai, J^nsa lload, Andhra K<q>da, Koilakli, 

Kamtaul, Paiulaul. Kajtiagai, Jlian)hai]nir, To imul, Makianinir, 
Mohammadpur, iSimri. Bohat i, Svkarpur. Xaindul Beianl, Jjilieria- 
sarai, D.irhhangi, JSainastipur, Madhepur, tt(‘ Th<‘i(‘ inoie 

than 25,Onn ot sur*h worlon'» '-eatttred all o\tn* t he ilisi ri» i . 

They' inamifact ure/ Ix'd suris* dhotl^^ towcK, inirtains, 

shirtings, k<ikti cloth, tA<' CiUiou is gro\ish and when the 

cloth is r<»ady it looks lik^silk and has a count lywide reputation. 

A few (hivmmmenl ]iow'er-loom> are also funetionmg in the 
district. There an* t svo depf»l s at Mtdhubam and Lakeria'^arai 
for haudloom cloth. Madhubani depot is the bigg<‘st ri'ceiving 
and supply centre within the Static and l>»»th ol i hese dejiots aro 
the branch depots of the Bihar State Handtoom Union, B<dn.i. 

The anne.xed t«ables will give the eh'ar picture of Weavers’ 
Industrial Co-operative Societies, Tiooms, <5(e. 
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Nkw vSMAiiL-aoADR Industrie's 

Aftor the eimciment of the Bihar State Aid to Industries Act. 
1956, there has been a turn in the development of mduslries and 
some new ty])e8of rntohamscdarnali-soale industries are being turned 
out. Members of basiiiess comrnnnitv assured of (Jovernment 
assistance luvler the State Aid to Inrliwtries Act and sujiply -of 
controlle<l c<nnm<>ditv espeeially iron and steel material luive stepped 
into this sphere. In the Ijeginning iluwo snuU-scale mdu<^* 
tries used to receive aid from the Depart numt of Industnef^ but 
they receive aid from the Bihar Stale Small Industries ('orp<iration, 
Ltd. aiiioe 1st February, 1962. Prior to this IiiduHtrieH Department 
IumI sanctioned for the ehtablishmeni of an Industruil Kslale in 
alriK^st all the district hoadipiarters. As a result of this Hauc- 
tioued order an Industnal Estate lufi been established in the 
diBtriet of Darbluiiiga. It is sitiialed to the south-east of Dar- 
hluiuga Uailway Station \NUlim the vwinity Darbhaiiga town. 

The 0 nistructioii work of the hmlding of the Industnal Estate, 
Darbhanpa, w«ts stilted in Mie vear 19.’>7 and was completed hv 
the ejid of the vear 197H liuring first pluuse (Dtls) of 

1 onstruct lo.i oi ilu buildmg tweni v nniis were completed and during 
the se(‘oivl pKis<‘ (1962) ihirt> tw<> irure units were completed at 
I total tv>>t of Ks. 20 onl\ * 

The condrnction in the first jduist^ }i.i\e bien allotted to 
dilTeuMit mil re]»refie'irs under ({oierumeut StUemen During the 
'^e<o?id ]»hvse thr»n unds alreadv bmMi all'dt t(l to a jirnate 

UKlnsf nail d ari«l uill start funetioiung uithni a month. Tlie 
r» will bi' allot t < d \ t»r\ ^oon ti> ditfen nt DoviTnnunt ,ind ]»riiate 
< ntrepreneurs. 'Die units ot the lird idia^e are fuiutioiung 
except one ;Me>srs. Xortli Bilcir Fcito Fabneit 0 ;k other 
umi uhnh uas engaged in ]»r(Klueintr spiuts 's is on the 
Mige of transler to the TndustrMl Estate^ Patna 

The following neiv induct ri d units havn^ bt i .» < s^\bh->h» d 
tip' luilintrial Estate D.irblianga , 

OonUlNMKNT PooTWE VK P vCTOHY 

This tuut was gurni start on the 2Sth t)\tober. lOott Till 
January, 1962, this unit wa^ mated a^^ t r.niuug c«mi prodintnm 
cetitre but since February, 1962, Ps irainmg fuuetion has been 
closed atwl it is now smipK a protbun mu cintu 

It IS e([uipp<*d with almost all ma<diinery n epured for the ])rn- 
duoiion of fodwvar. The c«ipital iii' ‘'*ted o\ or this unit is as 
follows : — 

Ks. 

81 5:12.14 
53,000.00 
1,31,532,44 


Total cost of maohmes 
and equipments. 
Working capital 

Total 
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At pre<ient there <^re 28 skilled labourers, sixteohuioal staff, oto., 
engaged in the footwear produotion. 

Raw in ktorials ospooUlly solo leathers arc sup]>lied by the 
Govenuuout Small Tannery, Sakri in the district and Government 
Small Tannery, Bihta (Vatna). Chrome and calf leather, eto., 
are supplied by Bata Shoe Co., Mokam<‘h and also from different 
places like Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Agra, Patna, eto. 

The finished goods are nwrket«>d throughout the Slate au<l 
supplied to different Govorumeut departments, vi/., Poliee Depart- 
ment. Excise Department, Rajya Trans[K>rt, Gram Paiiohayats 
for Village Volunteer Forces, Smdri Fertilisers, In lian Explosives, 
Limited, Gomia, etc., and outside the State to Amliala Gantt. 
There is one emporium at' Bihar Cot t age Tndn-jtries, Patna, where 
the finished goods are sent for storage and sale I'ither on nduil 
prices or supiiUod to different Goveriunont Departments t»r ]*rivato 
parties. If they are not sold they are returned to the unit at 
Darbhanga. 

OovemmerU Saw JltU and Mechanised Carpentry Unit Indathial 
Estate, Darbhanga. —The scheme was sanctioned by the (tovern- 
ment in 1957 and startcil functioning from 1 1th July, 1959. It 
is a ooinmoroial scheme and is meant to enrourage local artisaus 
to utilise the services of the unit and to ehaiige iheii motluwi 
to bring down the cost of e.xpeuditnie on ]>rodao1ion. This 
unit is equipped with all the machinery reqiiired for the manufac- 
ture of furniture. 

The capital investi'd -over the machines and eejuipments is 
Rs. 95,000.00 only and its working capital is Hs, 25,000 
only. 

The lalx^urers aro given daily wages, i e., a skilled labourer 
is paid Rs. 4 per day, semi-skilled Rs. 3 ])er «lay and unskilled 
between Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 1.75. 

The source of raw mafcruvls is the di.»triet itself, shisham, 
mango and jamun wood are pmchased from Darbhanga proper and 
neighbouring villages and ml wood are supidied from Jayiiagar in 
Darbhanga district and Sitamarhi in the district of Mnzaffarpur. 

The furniture are prepared both on orders ami for retail sale. 
They are generally suppliefl to the local hospital and local Govern- 
ment offices. 

Modd Btacksmithy Training oum- Profludion Centre, Industrial 
Estate, Darbhanga. —This unit was starteil on the 16th August, 
196U. ' It has been established to train the local artisans. The 

training course is of oue year and the main trarlos are blnoksmithy, 
fitting, turning and wekling. 
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Asha Enginssring Works, Industriai EsUtts, Darbhanga . — ^Thia 
unit wSpS started on the 28th April, 1961. The unit was started 
for manufacturing of improved agricultural Implements to meet 
the pressing demand of the district as well as keeping in view the 
Tliird Five-Year Plan in wliieh toj) priority has been given to 
agriculture. This is the only unit wUch is functioning in the 
district which manufactures modern agricultural implements. 
Most of the processes are carried on with the help of manual 
labour as tho unit is not a fully mechanised one. The work- 
shop has yet to develop to bo a useful unit. 

This utiit is a registered partnership (no. .384 of 1960) firm, 
having two partnors, namely, Shri Devemdra Naraia and 

Shri (}opi Krishna Kejriwal. 

The table given below shows yearwi‘*e capacity and production 
of different items from 1961-62 to 1902-6.3 (till 30th April 1962} 


Fnbrif'tttnrf*, 

wiro natiM and Agrioiiltural imple* Hoi^pitnl 
UJHignor. panol piiiH. luonts. equipmams. 





Oapa- 

edy 

Pro- 
duct ion. 

(''np/i- 

<‘ity 

Pro- 

dur'fKiU. 

Capnnty 

pro. 
dut t on, 

Capa- 

City. 

Fro- 
ductir n 

1 

o 

A# 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


9 


\u. 

lU 

Kd. 

Hfl. 

Rp, 

Up. 

K«*. 

Bfl. 


90,000 

10,000 

Nil 

Nil 

1,00,000 

1 2 • 00 

Ki! 

Nil 

ia«2 63 
(tillSOUi 

90,000 

3,000 

Nd 

Nil 

10,000 

3, *0 

Nil 

Nil 


April, 


Thoro w.vs no jModnet ion of ubrieators, wire naib and panel pins 
<lno to the ilofoctivo ■supply of machines by the De]urlment. The 
firm is on eorrospoiideiieo ndth iho '•aino Department as well as 
with tho mi])plying film. Again tl)«>ro was no prediiotion of hos- 
pital oquijononts as no orders for the same were jilaeod either by 
tho Government or hosiiita) authoiities. 

So far tho agricultural implement '■ re coiiccrntHl there had been 
very poor procroas in tho last tw’clve months duo to the followring 
reasons t — 

(i) Thont i.s a Government subsidy on the sale of agricultnra 
implements. Tho eiillivators are getting implements oi 
50 per cent les.s of the coat pnee from the Agricultun 
Dopart-mimt, Government of Bihar. Consequently, lh< 
Jlrm U facing acute difficulty in organising the direc 
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sale to tJio cultivators, therefore, tho product ion depends 
on the orders of a purchasing department. 

There will be no direct salt* so long this CJovornmont subsidy 
exists in the market. 

(It) There is difliculty in obtaining the raw materials. The 
firm ia meeting tho demands by ))iirchasing the materials 
from open market . 

(iii) There is the difficnltyof getting skilled labourers as the 
unit has been started in the art*a whieh is still under- 
deveIo|)otl. Hence the skillt*(l labourers have to Iw 
brought cither from Calcutta or Patna. 

In tliis section tho firm manufactures ihe following implements; — 

The Bihar Senior and Juni(»r J*lough, Tinprov<‘d Mould Board 
(Senior and Junior), Improved Cultivators. JapaJKs<' Weeder, 
Wheel Htte, etc. 

As regards tin* manufacture of designer section, it Itas to he 
mentioned here that it solely de] etuis t»n (»r<ters }» laced by both the 
Government and private parties. As stteh tln-re had Ik'oii low i>ro- 
duption in the ahsenee of heavy demattd, But it is now inen using 
every month wdiieh is evident from the st.iteiinni given below. 
Then* h.id bot'U no product ioti in the monlli of May, It'Oi wlitweas 
in May, 1962 there had Iteen proiliution worth nttirly Ps. 3,000 
only. 

In the Desigiu'f S“etion the following items art* maituftieturt'd : 

Wuulow grills of tlifferent de.sigtis, 

Collapsible gates and iron shutters, 

Ste'd chairs and tables of different tlesigns, etc. 

Since the re<{nirc*<l raw materials are not timely available from 
the Government, pnreliast's are generally made in the «)pen market 
of Patna and Calcutta. 

There are labourers hot h on [lermanenl basis w'ho an* on inont hly 
pay and a few of the laboitrers are emido\u*d on daily wages. The 
following statement showstho w'age.sjtaid to the diffcicnf labottrcrs: — 


Rs. per month. 

Skilletl labourer (Mi: . ry senior) .. .. 125.00 

Skilled lahoun*r, junior .. .. .. 1 10.00 

Semi-skilled laboiin*r, senior . . . . 85.00 

Semi-skilled labounw, junior . . . . 66.00 

, Rs. per day. 

UoaklUed labourer .. 1.75 and 

1.50 
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Agricultural impleraentB manufactured till, now are piled up in 
tho godowu due to the non -availability ol market. It has to depend 
on tJie Oovernmoiit orders. As regarrls tlie orders from the private 
parties the firm is getting pood response but the firm cannot bank 
on such orders os they are in small quantity. 

North Bihar Industries Corporation, Industrial EstaU, iJftrbhmga. 
— ^This unit was started in the month of January, 1961. The unit 
was started for the manufacture of buckets, pipes, camplior tablets 
and agricultural implements bi the distiict. There is prr^sing demand 
of bucket.s in the local markets. Prior to this the buckets ■vi-ei’o 
suppliwl from Calcutta which were sold at a higher rate. Since the 
inception of this unit the buckets on a ehcaj»er rates are available 
in the local markets of the district. 

The cutting of the iron wheels, moulding, repeating, joining 
wiring ami giilvanizing, all are done here. Most of the procesM^fl 
are carriod on with the help ot manual labour as tlie unit is not 
fully mwhaniseil one. The mnaber of labourers 'will uierease with 
tho increase in prcnluction, regards the inanidaeture of agri- 
cult ural Imjdt there has been very low proiluctmn in the 

lioguining (1001). 

Tlic table bfdow gives tho ycarwise eapaeity and procliu tion of 
<hfforent items from January, 19«U t<i March, 1902 . — 


idiuTftl 

inij Ipinont'^ <'ftnip)iOr 

Yt'fir 


Prti- Pro- 1 i]in* 1 (’apa Tn) 

city tloclion fity UuMion I’tv dvict» *n *.it> ductioii 



J)osiorw Jitt • Hli.^ Puitv lie 1 1 b 

30,0i>t> Nil l,00,m)0 Nil ‘^.000 

(January to 
DoceiuN'r). 

IM'2 36,000 l,7t*2 Xil Nil 7.020 Nil 

January to 
March). 

Tho low production of the item"' given in ihe above table is 
duo to tho non -^avail ability of the raw in d»erials It can run in full 
swing if 1 h'v O )Vomnient supplies the raw materials like camphor 
powder, zino, .iteol shoots, tapper, bra^s, wire* etc., in lime. The 
only soiiroo for prooiring the raw materials is (lovernmonl permits. 
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The following is tjie list of the w&gos paid daily to the labourers 
of dhdre — ^permanent and temporary : — 


Skilled labourer 
Unskilled labourer 


Bs.per day. 
3.00 

1.62 and 1.00 


The manufactured goods are marketed throughout the district and 
the districts of Sarau, Muzaffarpur, Champaran. etc. Outside the 
State it has got market in Uttar Pradesh and Nepal. 

Nirman Wood Works, Industrial Estate, Darbkanga, — The unit 
was established on the 18th May 1960 and it is oquijiped with ail 
the modern wood working machines required for the manufaotnre 
of furniture, small 'wooden articles such as toys, tablo lamps wooden 
olog.s, etc. Wooden clog is the main product of this unit and it has 
got good buaiue8.H in the local markets. Tliis is a Oovcrniuont aided 
concern. 

The table below shows the annual c.apacitj and production from 
1960-61 to 1962-63 (till 30lh Apul» 19621 


Year. 

Cajiacil y. 

Pioductic 


Rs. 

Rk. 

1060-61 

4,0U0 

Nil 

1961-62 

4.000 

3,«»00 

Nil 

1962-63 (till 30th April, . . 

4,000 


1962). 

The source of raw material such as shisham and mango wood 
is the local market, Uarbhanga and sal wood is procured from 
Nopal. 

The Government is the only purchaser of the manufactured 
goods. 

Kejriwal Enterprises, Industrial Estede, Darbhanga. — This private 
unit was established on the 7th ITebruaryi 1960. This unit was 
sanctioned for the manufacture of castor oil but due to the non- 
availability of castor seeds and low supply of electricity the unit is 
producing linseed oil and linseed cakes only. This unit is fully 
•quipped with modem crushing expidiers and filtration. 

The main sources of raw material are the local markets at 
Darbhanga, Jhanjharptir, Madhubani, Samastifiur, etc., and the 
surrounding villages such as Shahpur, Kansi Simri, etc. 

M. D. Lai and Sons, Industrial Estate, Darbhanga. — ^This private 
unit was established on the Ist of April, 1062. This vidt is not a 
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fully mechanised one. Most of* the processes are done with the 
manual labour. This unit has boon started for the manufacture of 
sodium silicate and soap. It is managed by the proprietor himself 
who has an another factory at Madhubani. The labour strength 
of the unit is 7 to 9 labourers per shift. When the factory is in 
running order it works for 24 hours. There are 2 regular staff 
and 6 casual. The capital invostwl over the unit is Rs. 60,000 
(Government Hire Purchase Loan). 

The table below shows the capacity and production in rupees 
from 1069—19621 — 

Year. 

1969 
1060 
1961 
1062 


Capacity. Production. 


. Rs. 

Rs. 

3,24,000 

23,780 

3, 2 1, 000 

41,730 

3,24,000 

.22,000 

3,24,000 Not available. 


The main source of tho raw nmterial is the Government permits 
but in tho absence of these pf*rmits raw materials are procured 
from tho oj)en market The manufactured goods arc marketed at 
Darbhanga, Madlnibaiii, Assam, Calcutta, Nopal, etc. 

JIanutnan Metal Works, IndiiHrial Estate, Darbhanga . — This unit 
was established in tho jear 1900. This is a private unit and has 
oeeupied one sited where aluminium utensils arc being manufactured. 
Machines have been installed for tho manufacture of brass and stain- 
less steel as well. This unit will bo gi\en another shed verj’ soon. 
Usually six workers are employed per day. Tho re r materials such 
as coal, copper and zinc are being allotted by the Department. 
Allotment of alumhiium and stamUss steel f.hcc‘1^ are needed 
for which corropoudenee is going on with the Department (1962). 
Tho figures for tho capacity of production wore not available. The 
production figures for first quarter of the >ear 1961 was woith 
Rs. 6,000. Tho goods are marketed at Darbhanga, Jaynagar, 
Jhanjharpur, Madhubani, Nirmali, etc. 

Cottage IuntrsTEiBs. 


Lac Banfflt^ 

Tho main centres of this cottage industry are Madhubani, 
Darbhanga, Laheriosarai, Samastipur and other big villages like 
Sariso, Pandaul, Pandasari, Mangrauni, Salirath, etc. Lae is 
brought from Ranchi and the finished products have a* sale beyond 
tho district ns well. Tho equipment and capital of a small family 
does not exceed Rs. 100. 
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Tho State Government have been trying to bring the workers 
under co-operative 'fold. Two Co-operative Societies, Darbhanga 
Laheri Industrial co-oporativc Society and Kirhar Laheri Industrial 
Co-operative Society with a share capital of Rs. 000 and Rs. 840 
and 45 and 24 members respectively have been formed. 

MaJt and Sikki Indmlrif 

The district produces suitable grass and other reeds for the 
preparation of mats and reed products {Sikki). This cottage 
industry is mainlj' concentrated in tho Madhubani Subdivision with 
Rajnagar, Phulparas, Pandaul and Nirmali as the chief centres. 
Dealers advance money to the workers aiul the produce is taken by 
them and retailed to places^ within the Slate and bejimd. Uttar 
Pradesh and Calcutta have a demand ft>i them. Various kinds of 
artistic reed toys, baskets an<i other hoimch<*ld goods nn< made*. 

There are iour industrial co-operalivc socitties functioning in 
the district. Thej are Kapwa Mat -making Co opcratiie Society, 
Bahrohan Industrial (’u-oi>eiati\'<* Soriet.l, Dokahai Chaitii 

Industrial Co oi»eiativc Society and Madhuham Siihhnnk»i]»ur 
Chatai Iiulustnal (Vi-operatn<- Society. Tlicy h.i\e shaie rapitalsof 
R9,240, Rs. 790, Rs. 510 and IU.500 with 21,08,51 and 50 members 
resiiectiv ely. 


Musical insttumenis 

The making of muaical instruments is a cottage indiistr> of the 
district. Samastipur w the chief centre for the maiiufaeture of 
harmoniums and 6utcs. Tlic r.iw materials arc obtairnsl trom out- 
side and tho firiisheil goods are disposed ot in the local markets. 
There are also a few harmonium, tabla, dholak niu] mridc(ng Tisitak 
and manuficturo establishments at Darblianga, Laheriasarai, 
Madhubani, etc. 


Pottery and Toy-muJeing 

Pottery is a cottage industry scattered throughout thodisfrict. 
Various kinds of earthen vessels in common household use are 
made. 

Pots for plants, various kinds of clay toys, earthett lamps, 
earthen plates, tumblers and small cups are in groat demand and 
tho potters have a busy time. 

Given ideas they could probably turn out artistic articles for 
export. The earthen images of deities made for the varimispuyoo 
ate quit© artistic and can compare well with tho Images ma<le at 
KuxoarioU of Calcutta which have a gieat reputation. 
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Khadi and •Villogf Industries 

Tho main khadi and village industries of the district are khadi 
cloth, leather and tanning works, oil ghani, hand-pounding of rice, 
X^ahn gur, boe-keex)ing and giir kliandsari. The manufacture of 
khaki cloth, leathec.and tanning works have already been discussed. 
There are three main centres, ilansa, Madhubani and Waini (Pusa 
Road) which manufacture oil ghanis. charkhi.s, Anih(r churkhas, 
iron accessories. 


ViVagp Oil Indaslnj or OilOhar^i 

There are 61 OilnuMi’s Cooperative Soci(‘ties, nine otlier Indu^'- 
trial (V>‘Op(‘rati ve Societies and five rcgis1('red institutions in tlie 
<liHirict vvliich an* engaged in village <n\ghavi. There arcj 1,135 
artisans and 306 non-artisan inembersof the Oil (Jhani Co-operative 
Soeieties. 'fhe paid-up share capital of the societies is Ks. 52,S51, 
working eapitaJ Us. J,iM>,6S0. A sum of Us. 1,40.213 as loan and 
fhs. 21,300 .IS grant Jnua* beeji advanced in (lie d*i'>irict; to different 
Oi^ (‘o-op(*nkti\ Soci(*ti(‘S from J057-5?> to UM)l-62. 

At }»tesent (1002) there arc 266 improved gJtnnirs and 330 regis- 
ten'fl traditiou.il ghnnits working in the distind. 

Ilnad-pnnvding of lUn 

1’here ate at p, eseiit (U)62) ^1) operative Soui(*ties for haiid- 
p4)uuding <»f ri<e ami ngistcued in.stitution*- in the distiiet, in which 
60 are alrea<ly v>orking 20lia\e icc(*ntly been affiliated ami arc 
not functioning at all. Jdiere an* 1 ,6 10 jaTinancuit artisins and 
1,000 part 1 iine labourers The scheme not mueh of a isuceevss as 
Jiaiid-pounded rice is na.n* <*xpensiv<* I’reviouoi ’ lebaie^* on the 
fee.s for han<l-i)ounding used to lx* allowecl to , ivate pers<ms if 
they got tlu'ir own nee hami-pouiided tlirough the.se sfieicMcs. 
This has been s1oppc<l. 

Paloi Our 

There are at jiresenf (1062) sixteen Palm (7ar Co-opcralivc 

Societies and two registn*d institutions functioning in the disinet. 
The total paifl uji share capital ofall the l»i Co-operativi* N*u*ieties 
is Ils. 7,617. A sum of Us. 6,552. ;>0 and Us. 6,8 <0 have been 
advanced to them as loan and grant res])ecinely. There are 461 
monibcrH of those socictii's. 

Tho statement below shows the production of l lie Palm fJar 

since 1950-00 io 11M>M>2 - 

Year Production in maunds 

1 959-60 (Oofcober—Marcli) 375 
1060-01 .. 313 

1961-62 .. 172 
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Figure of production for the year* 1061-62 comes down because 
the authority of the* Excise Department did not issue licence to 
manufacture Palm Our to the Oo-operativo Hooioties concerned. 
The scheme has not been very successful aad the people are not 
taking to Palm Gtir enthusiastically. 

Our Khandaart. 

This industry w mainly oonoontratod in the Madhubani Sub- 
division. There are six Co-operative Societies with 288 members 
functioning in the district. The paid-up share capital is Rs. 3,295 
with an annual turnover of Us. 3,661, 

Bce-ketping. 

In the middle of 1960 an attempt was made to start five sub- 
stations, vu , Darbhanga, Pandaul, Madhub<tni, Pusa and Rusura 
in the district, under tJie Beo-keoping Area Ofiico of the khadt 
and village iiulustries section at Darbhanga 

The Mub-stitions woto started in .suitable aioas after proper 
survey to intriMluco the modern method «.>f boo kwpmg. 

By the end of 1961, three more sub st it ions, ms , Jlajnagar, 
Kansi and Dilsmgsaiai weie established For the first hve sub- 
stations IvS, Ojv'iOo only had been given as giant for 1960 61 
and figures lor 19bl-<'2 were not available Foi the second three 
sub-stations Us. t, 580 only h is boon given as grant for 196 1 -02, 

biitemiit sUovMtg voar, colonN-^ at tUo bef(inniD>7' ott*. for ho^' kw puig 
troiii 19M) 61 to 1962 03 ( \pril to Mti\, 1062) 


Coloiiioa L<»lonio<i Colon!' ^ Coloint s Prwiij« Total Numbtr Nuinlur 
Yoar. at tho captur dusor at thu lion ot pioduc of of 

beginning. <d. tmi nd hofiov tion kof'perii villagoe 

of tho in lb«) in Ib^ o vorod 

month 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1960 61 

66 

69 

21 

12t 

49 

49 

69 

80 

(Julv -March). 
1961 62 

166 

92 

12 

236 

326 

109 

160 

68 

1962 63 

(April May. 1962) 

316 

41 

20 

337 

47« 

1^83 

181 

79 


Jail Industries 

The goods produced at tho District Jail, Darbhanga have 
a heavy demand throughout tho district. Since 1966 the Jail 
industry is rleveloping far and wide. 
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The District Jail, Darbhangb,^ manufactures prisoners' garment, 
durrira, wwar^aasni, jonctua?, oil,otc. The most important among 
these are oil, durrirs and tiAtoar. 

The oil manufactured hero is consumed within the premises 
of the jail, sold to the (Jovemment staff, public and is also supplied 
to Madhubani and Samostipur sub-jails. The oil-cakes aresupidied 
to Agriculture Department, Darbhanga. sold to the public and part 
consumed within the jail promises. The mustard seed, the main 
raw material for oil, is purchased through the contractors and the 
main maehinoriei applied for crushing are oil ghani and oil extractors. 

Nrwar and durrUa are sold to the general public at the jail 
gate. N(wai is also supplied to the Central Jail, iiuxar for making 
tents. Due to the small jail promises and the small number of 
prisoners the jail is not able to meet th»‘ full domand of the 
district itself. Tin* raw maioritls f{»r wxonr, dnrrie and prisoneis’ 
gtrment.s are obtained fronj the Huxar Central Jail. 

Approximately .'10 to fo priMnu-rs are engaged in the industries 
heelioii ot tile jail. The only incentive is the aw'ard of special 
Toniissiojis t'>tho pri'.onerM hy thi' ►Superintendent of Jail and the 
Insp(stor-f Jeueral <if Tbisons, liihar. 

The ligures below ehow the annual outturn of the Jail industrirs 
in the district from JPaT t<» lOOl ; — 

year. Annual nuttum. 

Rs. 


19.>7 



12.776. St 








2 .->.i 2 r>.o;{ 

1900 



28.61S.0S 

1961 


, , 



iNOUSmiM. PoTENTtAI, AND Pdan.S FOB FUTDIIF DBf\'BL01>^W!N 1'. 

Darbhanga is essentially an agricultural di'fr'''t and is an unim- 
portant district so far as industries other than .sugar and jute mills 
are concerned. 

The district has several hnndioajis. The district is aerveil by 
meter gauge railway coininunioation and ilisin 1902 that a fringe 
of the district, a small section from Barnuni to Sainastipur was 
given broad gaugo linos. Along with the other districts of North 
Bihar Darbhanga was a groat sufferer for supply of essential 
commodities till a railway-ewwt-road bridge was built on river 
Danga oonnecting Mokameh in Patna district with Barauni in 
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Monghyr district. This bridge was tlirown opou in 19.51) and North 
Bihar h.as been brought nearer to South Bihar. It is only after 
the opening of this bridge “Rajendrn Pul” that Dnrbhanga, the 
lieadquarters of this district i.s accessible by road froni Patna the 
capital of the State. Even now (late 1992) a porti»)n of the road 
about 1.5 miles in length falling within Monghyr and Darbhanga 
district.^ is only fair weather ron<l. This section is more joepablo 
and heavily laden public carrier trucks have made this section 
of the roa<l much worse. 

The railway system in most parts of North Bihar including 
Darbhang.a is a gift of a terrible famine in the 8th decade of the 
19th century. The bad condiiiott of the roadways and tin* want of 
railways made supply of Ibodgrains very dilHcuIt and the iiicidonco 
of camuilty was gro.at. Even after tho railw ays were (»pened the 
railway facilities were very poor. In spite of a very heavy passenger 
and gooils tratUc the condition of the rolling stoi-k for both was 
very jioor uiel the uumber of tho triiiisbolh passenger and goods 
was e\treinel\ small. Tliere has not been much improvement 
ev^'n now. Tr.tvelling to Darbh.uiga from Palna, .i diMtanee which 
can be covered bv 2.5 minutes by air u.s<sl to take near about 
12 to n hours bytraiulill Mok«iini*h Ihirauni sertiou was connect- 
ed bv Mok<uncb brid^^t*. Even now it takes about tShourn by both 
tram nijd eai respectively to r<*aoh Darbliangfi town from Patmi 

« 

North J^ihar has no coal, coment or nti'icl products Power 
available till very recent yearh was extremely imulcquato and tho 
Sugar Mills and tho jute mill had to depend on tUeir ov^n -small 
pov^cr geucTuting unit'^ With all these circuiUHtances if is only 
natural that Darbhanga lias Continued an agricultural ccononiv. 

I 

Conditions have somewhat chaageil recently as indicaled earlier. 
Along with the railways the roailwavs have been e 'blended an.l 
strengthened. The previous bottleneck of transport of coiil, cement 
and steel goods has been HOmewh.it removed. The proximity of 
Nepal and tho rich trailo potontial be<w(*en Nepal fm«l Jndiii could 
m»w be bettor exploited. There area number ol grain markets on 
tho bordei I'f this distriet. The agrienltural and other n.itural 
products 4)f tho distriet along with produeo fiom el'Sjwhoro could 
now' be thought of as tho base for industries. 

Tho imbalaneo in tho produetioii and disiribuliou of pow’erin 
North Biliar has boon sought to bo met in tho Five- Year Plana. 
It is a notorious fact that North Bihar with about a third popula- 
tion consumed loss thali 1 per cent of tho total energy while tho 
district of Dharibad with about 2 per cent of tho population wa.s 
resjwnsiblo for about 6.5 per cent of tho total eonsuni ti<«i. Tho 
addition tQ tho existing capacity at D.V.O. Bokaro I’owot Station 
besides a tbormal plant at Barauni in North Bihar is expectwl to 
go some way towards ?aooting tho imbalaneo in North Bihar. 
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Eloctrioal oner|i;y in Iho Stai(5 Will be utilised nmstly by steel and 
coniont induHtrios, coal and irou-orc niineb, coal washories aud for 
the oloctrifioation ol railways. Even ii these units are not located 
ill North Jliliar tlie impact will bt* to Die benefit of NoHIi IJihar of 
which DarbUanga is an important unit, 'fho Ivosi Ihojeet may not 
bo very helpful »o far as power isconeerm d beeau'^e Nepal’s demand 
has to 1)0 met. Bihar is committed to an infensilbsl ]>ro^iammefor 
oxtcnsioii of power and circiiriist.uieeH are bound t o impiove Jii 
Darbhanga district, ft is also evpceted that there would be 1 m ttcr 
aud more railway faeilities affoided fl ii juty that it diflicull 
to broaden the roadways without an enoTuious e\]Kndilure but the 
existing roadways have be<ui improved and artM‘apablc of furtlier 
iiiiprovemeiil. 

The Euroi>ean planters ha I developed Miltjietre and indigo 
ln<l^‘^trles in the district. It is tJiey wlio had int rodinu d machines 
<in<l ha^l attempted tonalionalin tlu^se in<luNtrii‘s loa certain (‘Xtent. 
For various r<*asons both s«ilti»etM‘ and imligo Inul a natural death. 
Sugarcane cainc in and a serie-N of '^iigar mill-* t‘hr«)ugluuit North 
Biiiar were fiet up and there are five of them ni Darblianga (listrut . 
European ea])ilalisls and the Uarblianua Raj had ]>iorjc< nd tlicsugar 
mills in this distrn*t But the sugar milK hav<‘ remained t^'-'-cnti.illy 
as sugar ])rtiducing units ancl the liugo <juantity of l).iga-*-e UH*d to 
be t hro wn out. V^irious kinds of grass and rei^K thit grow abundant 
in the ilfslrict were nev<M’ fully utiliMst a^ a vei v lut h' (jnuMlyul 
It was utiliMsJ for making bi-.kets and units, 'fwo jMpm mills in 
(invaie sei'tor an* in the ofling (l‘Mi2) and will utilise the big.iss*^, 
natural reeds, })ad<ly 'jtraws^etc for miking juiptT. They will also 
nu])ort ])agtvssi» and griss from eKewInse. MoHsses in the 

-ugir mills were coiHiderable almost a waste pi >dmt and d 
to be sold cither Vt*rv ehea]! »r thrown awMV 

The Techno- Economic Surves ofBdiar* ii is ob^-iwed, 

IS a by-product r>f the sugar indu-iry "I'he csMuiaictl i at pin i- 
ljUtbOOP tons annually. (>f th<- present -up]>ly of molisx,^ 

50 percent is being utilisisl tor tin* producMon ofaholiet Though 
alcohol could be put ♦»» a large varu*i v of u^e in the ehemua! 
field, it IS at pre.seni being u'^e'd in Bihar only t«>i ir Miigwitli gi'-o 
line The future deiumid for alcohol will aUo nuie.i-i* 1 luoh inaml 
for power alcohol is .steadily inertsisiug th i h<^ pi*»p cud 

petroleum refinery at Barauiu and al^o imTtM^Ml iheinnal «icti\n\, 
the doinaiul wull further increa>e. 


"A plant of tlio .size of one mdhou gallons ])er year is>uld, 
ihoroforo, bo profitably net up. ’fhe capital iu\est incut wouhlhe 
about Ra. 'iAlakhni, and the foreign 4‘\chaiigc compoueni IN. lo 
lakhs. This unit should lio locatrsi where the molas'«fs will b<*easdv 


*Oondaoted by NationAl ('‘ounoil of Apph<J Koonorai' No\\ IVlMiy 

1069» Volume I, pngo US. 
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available and the final product alcohol could bo readily sent to 
Barauni and also to places where the alcohol could he further 
processed, Samastipur could possibly be such a site. The plant 
could provide omploymcJit for 85 persoiiK.” 

The Toclmo-Eoonoinio Survey of Bihar* has further obhorved, 
"An adjunct to the sugar industry would bo the utilisation of sugar 
for processing into pharmac«<utical products, mainly sorbitol, 
ascorbic acid and ribotlavin. All these itejns are at ]>rcsent b(>ing inipor- 
te<I. There are plans for the manufacture of ascorbic acid and 
riboflavin from imported aortotol. ft is ])r<)litablc to set up an inte- 
grated unit for manufacture of sorbitol from sugar and its further 
processing into ascorbio aci«l and riboflavin. The investmeiil for 
a plant manufacturing about 5 tims per month of ascorbic acid 
will bo about Rs. SOlaklis of which Rs. 24 lakhs u ill he the foreign « x- 
change component. Tlurt plant could be operated as a unit ttf the sugar 
mills in North Bihar. The i>rojccl would provnlc cmplo>mi«-nt 
for 100 presons. Darbhanga is a possible hitc.” 

The abundant natural supply of fish within the district had 
never been thought of as the base for any industry. The rich 
availability of paddy and timber m Nepal led to a more handful 
of small rice and sawmills on the border of D.u-hh<inga ilistriet. 
The abundance of the priz«-d Malda mango of Darhhaaga di.striot 
hiis not be«>n utili.s<'d .asaba.se foreamuiig industry. 

The industrial potential of the di.stricf has not yet bc<n propisly 
survi'Vo<l not to speak of oKploit.ition. A beginning is, ho-wever, 
mile and the t^tato has been trying to .>pousor more sinaH indii.s- 
trics m the public s<‘otor. A hegniiiiiig ha.s been iriadr by (he 
starting of an Industrial Estate in Darbh.ing.i town and encourage 
centres to develop existing collage mdustries like tanning, mat- 
making, silk products, etc. The Bt.ale has also hbei’ully lielp^it 
a milk product concern at Madlicpur but the md'istrial ])otential 
for largc-flcdio iiidustrios ap]»e.iis to have hwii Icll more to the 
private sector. 

There appears to he some ]>Oisihility for aweUequiji]ied engineer- 
ing workshop which will inanuf.dcture agriciiltiirHl machiiiciy, 
parts of the machinery of Sugar au<l Jute mills, railway wagons, 
etc , and could hav'e an assembling unit. Tin re is .also possibility 
of Hotting up a well equ'pped plant to utilise the molasi-eB for 
preparation of alcohol. A bone ornshuig mill isaho possible an 
quite a large quantity of bone is sent out from lh«‘ dintriet. It 
may be cxarainesl if thero is sufficient availability of hides for 
starting a largo tannery. At pres<'nt (1982) there is* no large-hoalc 
tannery anywhere in North Bihar. Tliere may also Ik* the possibi- 
lity of starting a large and well equipped unit for treatment of 

*Coiidaoted by NaUon&l OouneU of Applied KMOomio Hreenroli,K(.<w Delhi, 1959, 

Yolame 1, pege 111. 
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tirabor and its utilisation on flio borders of Nppal. Cold storages 
could probably bo a good invostmont and help* ilio potato growers. 
The industrial potential for starting a largo-scalo fruit canning 
industry may b»« invostigated. In 1{I02 thero was a lavishly bumper 
crop of mangoes and large-si/ed Malda variety mangoes weie sold 
for three rupees to a hundred. A canning industry would have 
been very helpful to maintain the balance ol economy, Darbhanga 
district consiiines a largo percentage of flic <listrnt pro<luco oflish 
but the bulk is exported With the broad gauge lino connecting 
Samastipur to Calcutta more lihh fiom Jlusoia and Darbhanga 
would ho exported to Cahutta and oth<*r plarih. Small fi-ih i-, 
not exporteil ami is internally consumed at a cheaper price. The 
[lossibihty of drying and soiling iiarticular s]»eeics eif small fish has 
not yet been looked into The're is some demand for dried and 
salteel fish m iiortions e>f We->t iJisigal ,uui Chotanagpur. The 
utilisation of small fish for miiuin might he developed into an 
industry if eeonoinieally sound In the lecent ^lars a large number 
of cream separatoi has lieen distiibuted in this district 
becau.se milk is abuiidniitincertainartas.lt is unfortunate- that the 
i//icc iiidu tev IS on the <le(‘line. The resources fur starting a butler 
and checso factory may also he looked into jiart leuUrly because 
this distiut used to expoit a large quantity oigh(( and other milk 
pi’oeluetfi. 

The State is eoinmittcel to give issist uiee to mdiistiy, l.in'e, 
hill ill and ('(ftt.ige through the ludustnex Dep.iitinciit. The Hihar 
State Aiel t«» Industries Aft, I't.’SO pioMdes loi (ei) a loan , (b) 
guarant(*c of e ish credit , overeliaft or five! idvame witli a hank; 
(r) taking of shares or di'luMituivs , (d) gii.iraiitee ot minimum ret iiiii 
on tho whohi or nut of llm capital <d i joint-'-' H*k oompanj , h) 
grant eif favouiahle tei ms 4if land raw imtenal irotlni piopeitj 
vi'Stcsl in tlmSt ite , (f) p.iynu'nt of -.uti-idv tor (<j estahli-ihnu nt or 
expansion of t-mall sc do imlustry nn<l(ei) iheeonilmi of re-iaieh ; 
(j;) hupply of niaohineiy on hire pun ha^' --ystein , and (!>) 
supply of ebwtrie.d esiergy at i emeossioii rate". State* aiel in tin 
forms spe*citie*d ,ihove is not l<* e-x.ct*e*d in iiue>iiut * r \cdiie* of 
Ks. flO.OOO in respe'ct of anv euiefirm. to iierallv loans aie'granltd 
te) cottage ami smill-sealo indu-trieN SidiMelus are up to 

50pm cent oftheco^t ofestahlishmeut. rumuiig i‘\pan--iiin ordi m lop- 
ment iii tho e.w ufstnall "oale imfustiy ind ' ♦'i.’iOprreent of the 
cost of roseareh or purehuse of mnluncrv in the* ea-^’ ed an\ other 
industry. Bette*r conditions are* a* >ilable to eo pe..itive s<ien*tics 
ami persons trained in partu'tilai tunic at Covernmi'iit eoht 

The Government of Bih.ir h.n also purehaseel sliiio*’ woith 
Us. 5 lakhs m tho Milk Products of India and shares worth Bs. 40 
lakhs in Bih.ir State Financial Corpeiratum. 

Tho Bihar State Financial Corporation was inpenpor.Hteel m 
1954 to meet tho roquiroiuonts fur long-term tinanoo to small-scale 
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industry. There uro also various other soheuies for assistance by 
way of providing technical aasistanoe. These facilities are calculated 
to encourage industrial exploitation of the natural resources of the 
district. 


Labour abd Employjeb’s Oboabisatiobs 

Trade Union movement was sponsoix'd in this district just 
prior to tho World War II and the workers in the Sugar Mills 
pioneered the movement. Tho w’orkers of tho tfuto Mill at Mukta* 
pur also organisecl thomwdvoa later and followed tlu* workers in 
tho Sugar Mills in placing their grievances bcdore tho management 
iti a united manner. 

A largo anmW of Labour Organisations are now registered 
under tho Indian Trades Union Aet passed in Many of 

the Labour Unions are ai)iliat<^ to difFonnit politieul les, namely, 
Indian National Trade Union Uongr«>ss, United 'I’rmlo Union 
Congress, Hind M.\zdoor Sangh, All-lndin I’rado Union Uongress 
and Praja Socialist Party, etc. It may bo generally said that 
T. N. T. U. 0 is allied to tho Congress Part^ , H. M. S. to Pr.tja 
Socialist Party and U. T. U. C. to Forwranl Block, llocently the 
Communist Party has also Itoen in tho field. 

fiidustrial disputes and the grievances of tho l,il<oiir iim 
generally put forth through tho Labour Unions. Norm lllJ^ thoro 
are good relations and mutual understainling with tlu' man.igenumt. 
Tho Unions have* Itoen able to got a gotsl nuinbor of ''otth-inonts 
ill a iX'aceful mannor. Tho labour and the indiistiial tribunals 
aro also there for deeulmg such industrial disputes tliat eannoi 
be sotthsl mutually. 

Besides tho workers in the (Sugar Mills .uid the ,luto Mills 
there aro Labour Orgaiii'iations of tho Elect ri<' (Supply Uoinpuny 
Workers. Press Workers, Kishormen, Munic*i]»al Flmjiloycxc., Cinonm 
EmploNoos, District Board Employisis, Workor.s of (he Kico and 
Oil Mills, etc. 

Tho employers an^ not well organised although .xomo of tho 
bigger employers am memlwrs of tho Bihar (/'hainixir of Common o 
with head(|uartors in Patna. There is one Kin}iloy«(r.s’ [Tnion --iho 
Darbbanga Employers* Association - registered under Societies 
Registration Act and fui.jtioiiiiig since IhoU-fiO with about lUO 
members reprosonting tho dififorent types of whulosalo and. retail 
doalors and some other industrialists. In east* of any diifoiionoo or 
(psputo with tho employees, tho Association gives advieo to its 
members. Itocontly (lt>59 60) tho Mithila Chamber of Ccimmoroo 
with about 50 memWs has been organised with headqu^ers at 
Darblianga. • D>arbhanga (Small Industries Association nigistored 
in 1060-61 writh 60 mombors represents the employers engaged 
in smaU'Soale industries. 
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Tho 60 onoinio condition of tho labourers and thoir scale of wages 
have been discussed in the text on ‘Economic Trends’, 

Welfake FaCIJ-iITIES 

The welfare facilities cover arrangements for housing, medical 
aid, canteen, etc. Educational and recreational facilities are 
provided in bigger organisations. 

Broadly speaking, tho housing facilities cover only the needs 
of a very small percentage of the workers. But it is also a fact that 
a largo x^ofcontago of tho labourers in the Sugar, Jute, Bice and 
Oil Mills como from tho neighbouring villages. Educational 
facilities of a very limited standard have been jirovided in some of 
tho Sugar Mills and the Jute Mills' at Muktapnr. The five 
Sugar Mills and the Jute Mills have arrangements for occasional 
cinema shows, variety entertainments and football matches. The 
Muktapur Jute Mill has a workers’ club with facilities for 
rejwling materials and indoor games. There is now a Goiomment 
Labour Wo*^nro CVmtro at Muktapur of ‘B’ typo with a Laliour 
Welfare Officer. The Centro has jirovirton for recreational facilities, 
social education and arrangi^monts to teach sowing, knitting, cutting 
and embroidery. There is an Assisi ant Lady Welfare Officer. 

Under tho State Knijilnyees’ Insurance Scheme, there is a 
medical centre at Muktapur. Medical facilities are provided to 
the workers of tho Jute Mill and the Oo%ornment Eloctiic Power 
House at Sama'stipur. Tho facilities are also extended to 
tho momliors of thoir family. Under tho Factone.** Act, 1048, 
medical facilities are provided in all the five fcJugar Mills. 

Tho factory workers are now brought un ’ r the State 
Employee's’ Insurance Scheme and ^a^ious Inmefits are extended. 
For example, for 68 da.>8 in a year they are (‘ntitled to almost 
half of thoir pay when they are under ct^rtifiod sickness. In ca&os 
of tuliorculo.sis and some other dis<*ases, they got extended sickness 
lionofit for ono complete year. In case of factory accidents, tho 
sicknoss bonofit is extendecl to thorn for as long as they are under 
treatment. 

A Labour Wolfaro Officer has been aj'pointe*’ in each of the 
following factories, i.e., tho JRaraeshw’ar Jute Mills Limited, Mukta- 
pur, Ixihat Sugar Factory, Sakri Sugar Factory, Biam Sugar 
Factory. Samastipur Central Sugar Faitory and Now India Sugar 
Mills at Hasanpur. 


26 Rer.-:i8 



CHAPTER VI 

BANKIVG, TBADE AND COMMERCE. 

History of indioknois bankinq in thk district 

Regarding indigeuons banking in the district, W. W. Hunter in 
his book, “A Statistical Account of Bengal," Vol. XllI, Tirhut and 
Champaran, 1877, pages 162-163 has mentioned that accumulation 
of capital was generally hoarded or lent out on high rates or 
sometimes invested in manufactures. The savings wore sometimes 
invested in jewels and ornaments, but rather usually put in usury. 
The rate of interest when articles were given in jiawn was 2 pice 
per rupee per mouth, while when a movable property was given 
in security the rate was half the above. When grain was advanced 
the rayat returned w'hat ho received with an addition varying from 
26 to 30 per cent. Five iwr cent was considered a ffdr return 
for money invested on land. Shop keepers usually combined the 
professions of money-lending and rice dealing. 

The system is still in vogue. The Darbhanga Raj does the 
money-lending business since decades back. Tlu'ro w«'ro some 
other old families who uaevl to do this business in the district. 
The more important of them wore and are the families of Messrs 
Mata Sahay Coudhary, Rndma Prasad Agarnol, Nath Mai of 
Darbhanga, Lakhoo Rout, Satnarain Rout and Rama Kri.shna 
Purbay of Madhubani. There are also some old '’st<»blisl»)il 
famUius in Sama.stipur, Dalsingsarai and Rusi'ra that hav'o bt'cn 
in this business sinoo a long time past. 

There wore many indigo planters in the district. They also 
used to lend indigo soeibs to the cultivators for the cultivation of 
Indigo and for that thoy did not chargo any interest. They also 
used to help the big zamindara of their locality with monoy at the 
times of marriages, etc. But thoy did not charge exorbitant 
interest. Tliey were mostly ooacontratisl in Samastiiiur sub- 
division of the district. 

The money-lender usotl to advance the money needed to the 
person at a very exorbitant rate of compound interest, comi>ound- 
able half-yearly. The result was that generally the debtor was 
unable to repay the principal and the interest and had to part 
with some of his proper .y in order to satisfy the creditor. Con- 
sequently the debtor grow poorer and poorer while th© creditor 
got richer and richer. Ultimately a stage was reached when 
the debtor lost his profiorty and was compelled to woric for his 
creditor on a pittance. 

Somotimus it so happened that cultivators needed bullocks. 
Big landlords and big cultivators advanced monoy for the purchase 
of the bullock which remained the projiorty of the creditor, but 
was to bo maintained and kept in good condition by kiio cultivator. 
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The cultivator had to plough *tlio fittldB of tjio creditor froo of 
any charge at the right time in pniforoiice to hin own land. 

In times of scarcity the poor used to borrow grain from persons 
holding BurpluB stock. The creditor used either to realise at the 
time of the next harvest li to times the quantity of grain 
lent or to charge the debtor the pricx^ of the grain lent at the 
rate i>rovailing at the time of lending or at a dearer rate and then 
realising iha price not in cash but in kind at a clioai)er rate 
tlian that prevailing at the time of harvest. In the latter case 
the del>t()r had to kind uearl\^ double tljo quantity 

act 11 ally burr< > wcmI . 

There wore other metluKls <if borrowing that were and are still 
extant. They are . (t) Iiand iu)tes, (?i) mortgaging i>roport3' and 
(/it) Zarpeshfji or hharna. Tland*jjotes were and are also the 

means of advancing and taking loaiiM. Wluui the loanee was 
literate, there was little chaiu‘c^ of bungling except that sometimes 
a loaiR'o in distress liad to make out a hajul-note for a much 
larger amount than what ho acluallj’ received. When the loant'e 
was illit/fu’uto he was advanced a lean on giving thumb 
impreshio*! oi* blank paj or which was filled in later on by the 
creditor and raH(‘S of (lislmnesty on the creditor's imi-twasnot 
uncommon, fn the cmso of in(»rtgag(s the hind mortgaged continued 
to be in th(' jxkS'SO'-sKui of the dc))lor and the interest on tlic loan 
coinpoundabh' half u^arly. The amount adiiallj" received 
miglit Im less than that ‘Htijuilalcd in the* mortgage deed but the 
d(/htor had to pav th«^ stijuilated cajatal along with the intercfc>t 
therc^on. The <lol>tor was occasionally not in a po.^iion of reiuning 
the lojin and the pn»p<»rtv niortgtiged eventually l>ass<HJ into the 
hands of the credit i»r. Tho thir<l Tnetlu>d, that of Zarpeshgi or 
anod hhanvi is that the laml mortgagtd immedi.» Ay ]>asso^ into 
the hands of tho creflitor and Xho deldor is liable^ » 1 \ t<» pay the 
prineipjtl. In month of any after the stipulated jx'riod, tho 

dobtor could rojiay the amount iA' Zarpf'ahgi and get back his land. 
Tho croditi»r has the atlvantage of enjoung the produce of tho 
land till it i.s riMh^Mned. Tho profit duo to this use of tho land 
by the crodilor is taken a.s the re]>aymenl of interi'si on tho loan, 
honco this system is called aood hharna also 

A third kind of indehtedness aroeo cliu^ to tho paucity of warm 
clothing like blankets, etc., during the 'uonths. lliis is 

generally taken advantage <^f the foreigners like Kahvlixvclo^ who 
u.sed to soil woollen and cotton blaid- *ts, chadara and .dolliing to 
the jioorer people of tho district at oAorbitant juices payable in 
tho month of Baiaakh every year. Some also used to sell 
asafootida {hreng) in tho same way. The usual cry of tho 
Kabuliivalaa is heeng udhari Baiaakh ke karari* (take 

asafootida on credit repajuiblo in Baiaakh)- 

In urban areas whore j^eojde were not cultivators ’but were 
traders and other profosflioiials, tho system of lending and borrow- 
ing was on p more organised basis. There wore regular gaddia^ 
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of mahajam in tho district for lending and borrowing and also 
issuing and cashing hundU (bill of exchange). The lendings and 
borrowings were at a rate of interest which woro not as exorbitant 
as in thuso of rural areas. Still when the amount of loan was 
small and was meant for domestic imo and not for trade, the rate 
of interest charged was two annas per ru|>oe per month in the case 
of unsecured loans and a half to ono anna per rupee per mouth 
in the case of secured loans, the security being either ornaments 
or houses. For commercial transactions, there wore gaddies of 
important commercial houses at Darbhanga. The following woro 
the better kitown gaddies at J)arbh.anga, namely, Nathmalji, Ilnji 
Abdur Hazzaquo, Itally Brothers and Ham Lai Mao Ihidhan Bao. 
Those gaddies had their branch gaddies indifferent towns <»f tho 
country so .n.s to deal with tho transaction of big bu.sino.ssinen. 
It was only tho richer section of tho [Miople who could deal with 
these gaddi“<, whi'o tho poorir section had to deal with potty lenders 
at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

Thoru was and still is another agency from whioli loans could 
bo taken. This agonc}' is tho KabuUtcalas. It is oidy tho low- 
paid Govornmont sttrvants, school mastors and \cry |)oor ju'oplo 
who cannot hope to get loan from other 8ourco.s. w1h> take loans 
from these persons. Tho rate of interest usually charged by thi» 
KahuliwaUis is two annas per rupee i)cr month. Ibit these 
Kctbtdiw ilai try their best to miliso their mtcH'st only «m tho jmy 
day of every month and ,ivv»id taking tlicir principal. If tiio 
interest is not paid they oven ns<» pli^.^n-al force to n'.ibfio >t. 
They try their utmost to see that the debtor does not pay the 
princiiMl .^o that he m.-iy iiojt cBca|w th'-ir cliilohes. 

Oerural credit focilitiPS,i7idrbdedncss and money lenders 

General credit facilities available in tlio district comjniso tho 
professional moiicy-londcrs, agriculturist nionoy-londcrs, richer 
relatives, tir.t<l(*rs, Co-op(‘ra1ivc8. cx-landlorfls, and lastly tho Stato. 
There piay Iw also some other particular sources of credit facilities 
which may generally be grouped under ilio heading of ‘others’. 
There has not bo»>n any critical survey us to the iiicidonco of 
indobtednesa, rural and urban in Darbhanga district. Generally it 
may, bowov'^or, bo s.'iid that indebtedness is almost a normal 
feature in tbe ec<momy of tho average family of the common man. 
The middle class which forms the back-hone of society is tho 
hardest-hit in tho present sot -up and a large |H»rccntago of it is 
running int«i indobteiinese. The average normal cultivator of tho 
district, unless he is a hig cultivator with some monotaiy legacy, 
has also a certain amount of indobleduoss. Tbe small oaltivators 
and the agricultural labourer classes of tho whole district are also 
usually indebted to a largo extent. lIio professional classes botli 
in the rural and urban areas present a peculiar picture. Some 
of them are quite afQueut but the avoi.'ago profpssiona] olasti appeara 
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to be alzaoHt on the margin. Aftor the abolition, of Zftmindari, the 
ex-landlords who owned extenaivo zamindari were well off as their 
extensive bahut land or private business may not bo indebted to 
any appreciable extent but the class of small zamindar$ have not 
yet been able to adjust themsoives to the changed circumstances 
and are getting rapidly into indebtedness. Tlio business 'men, 
however, have prospered as a class since the Second World War 
and the average business man is not suffering from any load of 
crippling indebtodness. Overnight many of them have become 
rich. Tlio only kind of nuhibtedness is the professumal indebted- 
ness due to trade credit system. The analysis of indebtedness in 
Monghyr district that has l>eon dealt with in the text on 
‘Economic Trends’ in the revised jAatrict Gazetteer of Monghyr 
applies for Darbhanga district as veil. 

The incidence of in<lobtorb)ess in TTarbhanga district is largely 
inter-mixed with the questionable i-onct'ption of social obligations. 
I’ho exjKindituro for janau (sacred thread cen'mony), mundan, 
marriage, sradh, etc., usnallj' bring in indebtedness to most of the 
families. It cannot be said that the family budget of the average 
man cannot ’'cook any pruning. Tbort' is fur too much of lopsided 
o.V]H‘n<liture in the average family at the momonl. Marriage, other 
social ceremonies, funtTul »'xpf*nst'B, litigation, etc., take away 
mneh more from the family budget of an ordinar}’ man. The 
liaditional j(»int family s^nlem is alst> usually taken to bo another 
source of general iiuloblodncss owing t ) the drones in the family 
and the accumulated legacj of debt. In the present Welfare 
Ml .do the incidence of taxation has got to go on inen^asing and 
there will bo more of rise in exjicnditure over food, clothing, 
education and me<hcal expenses etc. Tbo Mlato is bound to 
im]>os(j more and more taxes to provide for development 

jnujects. Unless tbo atrueture of the lamily bur.* * t is radically 
changed and oarofully planned thovo may be more of indebtedness 
in the district. 

The following table which consists of sale or exchange deeds, 
mortgage deeds and other decd.'» tor tbo la.st ton jears will be an 
index to the trends of indebtiHlncss in the district. It has to l>e 
remembered that normally there is an allergy to s«-ll lands unless 
there is any keen need. 


Year. 

8alo or 
doods 


1 diHtlH 

i >1 ht i 

il*s ds 

Total 

no. 

valued in 

Total 

no. 

Agcrt'ptito 
vtiline til 
nipoos. 

Total 

no. 

Aggregate 
\nliio in 
rupeeM. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1061 

08,415 

2.72.97.730 

.■iS.tHa 

l.TO.Ol.im 

2.47S , 

3»,2I,340 

1052 

71,027 

2.00.30.471 

26,666 

84.65.455 

2.358 

32 IS.O.'iT 




m 
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Said 6r oxchange 
doeds 


* waa ~ 

1 

Total 

no. 

o 

Aggrogafo 
valnn in 
rupom. 

3 

1953 

74.027 

2.7«,fl4.06O 

1954 

05/201 

2.4),lJ.Oi)0 

1955 

55.985 

1,8S,8‘J,231 

1956 

75.885 

2.6:..62.4tW 

1957 

80,725 

3,21,73 141 

1958 

87 390 

3,.',«,!)7,390 

1959 

9I.019 

3. 'i 1,84,790 

1950 

03.638 

3, '<9,43,847 


Mortgage dooda Other doeda 



AggrogaU) 


Aggregate 

Total 

^ aluo in 

Total 

Value in 

no. 

rupooH. 

nu. 

rupooe. 

4 

5 

6 

7 

30.150 

93.31.346 

2,8.33 

46.1 1 000 

24.891 

70.0r>.5n 

2.039 

34.48.620 

21.370 

59.09.1.50 

1.836 

24,79.040 

21.115 

68.36.009 

2.013 

2S.43.373 

25. U6 

80.50.018 

2.030 

32,56.037 

11,651 

1,06.01.323 

2. 131 

41. IT, ’>57 

32.751 

90.9 1.909 

2.390 

21,63,170 

33.722 

1.06,o:.22^ 

2,536 

2;, 79. 150 


Regarding usury it may t^aid that thih luis Iki-u (‘crntrollid 
to some extent hj legiNla1i<»n Imt not totallv It boMr\#‘r, not 
correct to think that the n'Ct'iil (‘hanges in tlio lepislulion aiid llio 
provision of more credit facilitioh liave tlioii tangddt^ ( fTecI on 
lending. The private money -leruh»r hardly anv "'Jgn ot 

disappearing. In the district cif Parhlianga, the nnule.ii l»ajikii»g 
organisation has not yet i)ercoJated to the rural areas. The iumik v 
lenders have hoeii occupying a pivotal |S»,‘-ition in the Mructure ol 
the rural and urban finance. 

But the s<‘Cond quarter ol the twentieth c<*ntury saw tlif^ 
promulgation of certain Acts like Usurious l^innsAVet, MoiU'y lenders 
Act, etc., which tried to assuage (he inisoraldo aituatirm of Ihn 
debtors as a whole. 

The Ciovernment of Bihar pa^stnl the Bihar Money -It^iiilers 
Act in 1938 to protect the fanners from the clutches of the 
village 7 na}iajanj 3 , By this Act the money-lender is required to 
got himsidf registered and obtain a liciuise for carrying on Jus 
business. He is also required to maintain regular accounts in 
respect of each loan traiihaction showing the ouistanding amount 
of principal and inten^f and the amount of every jiaymeiit received 
from the debtor. The usual penalty for failure to kcHvp accounts 
is the loss of interest and even of the costs of suits for tlio 
recovery of arrears. The entry of fictitious amount in excess of 
the actual amount of loan has bofui declared to bo a punishable 
ofifenoe. The Act has fixed the rate of interest as follows 

Bdcurod loan. Unsecured loitn. 

Single Jntercfrt .. 0 percent 12 i^er oent 

per annum. per annum. 

Compound inlmet •• Prohibited .. Prohibeted. 
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The rate of interest has now been legally fixed at a reasonable 
level and naturally difiTers in the case of secured and unsecured 
loans. The monoy-loiiders have to maintain a Hystomatio account 
of the debts given and the accounts thereof. In sijito of all this 
the monoy-lenders are doing their business in the district and 
realising exorbitant rate of interest by iiiidorhand means from needy 
people. There are reasons to believe that there are still unregistered 
monoy-lenders. The number of registered money-lenders is also 
on tho increase. The table below will show the annual statement 
on the working of tho Bihar Money-lendc^rs Act, for the district of 
Darbhanga from tho years 1953*54 to 1960-61 i — 

Number of Licensed Monfy4endera 


Wh® were registered 

At the beginning for tho first Whose licenses were 

of the year. timodruing renewed during 

tho yeer. tho year. 

Year ■■ .... . . — - 




rrban 

Uiiral 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 









196t-64 


710 

1,937 

73 

2 o:> 

20 

02 

1954-55 


777 

?.O03 

C) 

190 

32 

61 

1955-50 


775 

1,895 


22C 

SO 

82 

1950-57 


704 

1,927 

59 

*220 

29 

99 

1957-58 


710 

1,8S5 

91 

248 

27 

59 

1958-59 


773 

1,783 

83 


45 

90 

1959-00 


795 

1,826 

TO 

202 

31 

98 

1900-01 


803 

1.958 

lh3 

826 

30 

99 


Mon^-Lenders, 


I^hoae five >ocir trrm 

WlioBO Hoenara were of hoonses expired At the close of 

oanceUed during tho year. during tho year. the year. 


Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

8 

9 

10 

11 

^ t 

A « 

18 



46 

133 

709 

2.011 



93 

419 

775 

1,805 



93 

270 

705 

1,021 



165 

382 

687 

1,014 



90 

221 

744 

1,911 



111 

235 

796, 

1.826 



68 

285 

333 

1,028 


• • 

SO 

240 

886 

2,143 
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*Be8ides the Maharaja of Parbbanga ibe following fnlniliefi 
carried on money lending business of Bs. 20,000 and above during 
tbo year 1060-61 : — 


Name of families 


1. Siiiohaud Sahu» S/o Shankar Sahu Darbhanga 

2i Jagdiah Naroiti Sahu, S/o D. Parmoahwar Ditto 

Lai Sahu, 

3. Ananth Lai Pajiar Su>a Xaraiii Pajiar Ditto 

4. Mrs, Manomia Singh, W/o RalUoo Pd. (1) Ditto 

8mgh. (2) Lalieria 

(3) Jamiii 

5. Sfikhdeo Mohto, S/o Soni Lai Mahto , Daibhanga 

6. Raghtinaih KhargH» S/o Dunilul Khtirga Ditto 


8. Marhat liai, S/o Ra^i Kcsltwar Uai 

9. Sxta Kam KhSriya Lala Karn (iu<i)ian .. 

10. Bhagwan Daa Daruka, S/o i'imni Lai 

Daruka. 

11. Kanhai Lai S/o B. K. Bi^rwas 

12. Dr. Kttclha Krishna Shavi, S/o late Bam- 

dhari Itam. 


16. Padnath Pd., S/o late B. Baui Pd. 

16. Shyiam Bahadur Pd., S/u 13. Mahadeo Pd. 

17« Budhan Cliaiidliury, S/o lato Krit 
Chaudhur^'. 

18. Aahrafl Mahaaeth, S/o B« Tribhuwan 

Hahaseth ( 

1 9. Tara Shankar Pd., S/o late Ra. .i Chandra L 

PdL 

20. Harain Pd. Daruka B. Thanmal ( 


Daa Daryka. 


*The atatement has been oocnpilixl from data given by the Diatriot Sub 
Darbhanga (P. O, H. O.). 


Placea where biiaineea were 
carriod on 

Amount of 
bugineaa 
(m rupees} 

Darbhanga town 

25.000 

Dit to 

20,000 

Ditto ^ 

30,000 

(1) Ditto 
<2) Lalieriaearai. 

(3) Jamiii (MongbM), 

1,00,000 

Daibhanga Ti'wn 

2.-»»00() 

Ditto 

2f».0u0 

Lahorl’i'inrai . . , . 

2rj,ooo 

Daiblmnga di»tiv« t 

r»o,oo<» 

Darbhmgn toun 

1.00 0<K) 

DitUj 

30.000 

Ditto 

29,099 

- (I) Darbhanga *own 
(2) Madhubani. 

1.00.000 

(1) Darlihnnga t«mn 

(2) Bahora, P. S. 

60.000 

Darbhanga town 

0.00.000 

Ditto 

5,00.000 

»d. Ditto 

25,000 

It Ditto 

20.000 

1 <1) Darbhanga town 
(2) Laberiaaarai. 

2,00,000 

I.Aheria8arax 

2,00,000 

(1) Darbhanga town 

(2) Janakpur Road (Mucaf- 

farpur). 

50,000 

Darbhanga town 

30,000 


Regtatrar, 
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Name of farailiaa 


Amount of 

Flaoes whom bugineaswere buBineea 
earned on (m mpoos) 


22. Tttdu Nnndan 8ing)i. S/o Ram Antar I>4r »ban 'a town 

8ingh. 

23. Bhrimati DipiiHajumdar, 8/oSri8aton<lra Lahmaaarai town 

Majumdar. 

21. Oobind Pd. Cliaudimry. S/o Dwarka Pd {!) Darbhanga town 

Cliaudhury. (2) J5ara Chakia, P. S Pipra 

(Motihan). 

2A. Lakahmi Varam Kando. S/o Ohannhayam Darbhanga town 
Daa Kando. 


I»00p000 


30,000 

1.00.000 

1 , 00.000 


2«< Mtulan Lai Shayam'^uudar Singh 


Ditto 


25 000 


Bolides pn\at(' aK<iicics for leiKbrip, Iho Coxeriimt'nt alfc^o 

h iid to ttu' oulti\ators ah ta<cati and othei loans and tliore aro 
(\i-op<»ratn<» Sotndh's wlntli also land niontj to cultnatorh Tho 
|nc>p(»rlJon ot 1)01 row me lioni tho difii^iont aeencus to t}u* to^al 
lionowingh ol cullisotoi*- is i,d<iilattd to bo ah folluWH — 


^nsbt Ag< nc\ 

(Sovornmont 
Co operative 
Kolalivtw 

Agnciiltungt money lendorw 

ProfoHfiional rnonej londoni 

Tradeni and ConaniMiioii Agonta 

Landlorda 

Commercial Hanks 

Othom 


Propoition of borrowing 
Ironi each ^ icv to tho 
total borrowing f cultivation. 

3 3 per cent 

3.1 
14 2 
24 9 

44 K 

r. « 

1.5 
0.9 
1.8 


*1 ft 

•I »i 

•• t* 

I * p 

tt 


Tout 


100.0 
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Joint stock Con^niss and 
There Are no joint stock companies registered under the Indian Companioa 
As reganis private and public linuted companies, the details are as 

TAst of Private LimidOomiianies in the 


Capital. 


Authonaed Paid-up 


Name of oompatiy. 

Date of 
rogis. 
t ration. 

Principal object 

Class of 
share. 

m 

ruj>o<'8 

(total 

only). 

in 

ruppcs 

(break- 

up). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

BDiand Qhoshaia Society 
Private* iimitod. 

21-3-55 

Managomor^ of Go 
shala and animal 
hoabandry. 

Ondiiiary 

Preforonc*' 

1,00,000 

49,880 

50.000 

89,890 

Darbhanga Dairy FariuB. 
Private* Limited. 

29-10 57 

Ditto 

E<lnity 

10.00,000 

2,S4,000 

Thakur Kam Ganga 
Prasad, Private, Ltd. 

31-7-50 

Business of nco 
and oil Kiilhng. 

Ordiiiapj 

15,00.000 

3,10,000 

Birendra and Birondra, 
Private, Linuted. 

18-12-58 

Bimioas of stool 
matters 

Kqmt V 

5,00,000 

8.00,000 


Mithila Match Manufao- 
turmg, Private Ltd. 

13 1-47 

Match nianufac l»r 
ifAg Uid 1 ^nea. 

rquit> 

6,00,090 

80,760 

Hinduathan Printor«i 

and Traders, Private, 
Limited. 

10 12-40 

Bosinoss of prmtuig 
and pubhahiijg. 

Lquily 

1,00.000 

33,775 

Darbhanga Press Co., 
Pnvate, Ltd. 

17-11 48 

Ditto 

Or^luiary 

5,00,000 

4,75,000 

The Maithih Prakashan, 
Private Ltd. 

13-10-58 

Busmofis of publi- 
shers, prmU^ra, 

book bindmg, etc. 

Equity 

.. 2,00.000 

7,734 

Darbhanga Constniotion 
and Wood Work*!, Pn- 
vate, Ltd. 

29-10 57 

Construolionof road\ Equity 
bridges, oulvorte, 
dams in struotural 
engineering. 

.. 10.00,000 

2,50,000 

Prasad A Sons, Private, 
Ltd. 

21-8-31 

Wholesale dealers, 
commodities, oibnr 
than food stuff 

Equity 

1,00,000 

2,850 


like the General 
Merohante and 
Oommioeioa Agents, 
etc. 
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Limited Companka. 

Act ill Darbhtniga iliatrict (vxcopt a few limited eoinpaiues (private and public), 
follows I — 

Dittrict of Darbhanga for 1960-61. 


}l>iu£i Ho-jurod l(ian% 

uiii'ourod loiri*4aiLd 

debdnturei in rupee ii. 
ed 

in 

column 

6. 


7 8 


Nil Soourod- 


NM Nil 


Nil tin <*— •! JiT.'Mi.’i 

111 ' I— tJU, 1 

\A S oiir ‘ I— 


Nil Si < iirriil— •• 
Un^i vur *f!— Hi, 121 

.Nil Nil 


Nil Uimocupft I— 21,S32 


Nil Nil 


Nil Nil 


Nil UnHooured— 51,<1I0 


Situation of Profit 

ngistorotl offli'o. buforo 
taxa- 
tion 
lobB. 


It 

10 

Mill C'h imp inn^^ ir, 
r (} Dari/h 

Ontro'i liirbliifKa. 

Nil 

iJarliluingi, Didrirl 
DiiMtaru a. 

Nil 

l>i ibh 0 i 

Nil 

1 >1^111(1 

U trhlmn/a. 

Nil 

Dor.nr, Df.rbl i 

Darhliaiifra. 

Nil 

Sami Nik»dm, liar* 
[thnuffi, Ih'trift 

Darbhanga. 

Nil 

DarlhaTigi. DHtiirt 
D<irhhani;n. 

Nil 

I an him Sager, Par 

bhrtnH:‘i, l^lB(ii*r 

1 hirl hangu. 

Nil 

Oarlduiriga, Pi'^ip't 

D irbhtinga. 

\il 


Sanh Nikidnn, At & Nil 
P. t>. Ourblianga. 


CloBin({ date 

lb a(‘rvo of Annuel Indus- 

mrupeee Aroounts Inal 

(oxoludjrig fiom ‘which clast-li 

taxation date in fica> 


f'SorcL). 

column B 

10 and 11 
ha\i‘ bci n 
taken. 

tion. 

n 

12 

13 

Nil 


0 20 

Nil 

aM2-l&M) 

0 20 

1.777 r*7 


2.00 

NM 

3M2-I0.VJ 

3.0 

Nil 

31.12.1%t) 

3 85 

Nil 

3M2-1009 

4S 

Nil 

U‘VI 

48 

Nil 

30 y 1060 

4.S 

sa: 03 

31-12 1060 

5.01 

Nil 

31-3.1950 

6.01 


darbbakOa 




CApitaL 


Nam® of r'ompany. 


Date of Principal object. 
Rogifl- 
tration. 


Olaaa of Aulhorj«p<l Puid-up 

sharo. )n in 

rupooH rupees 

(total (break 

only). up). 


1 2 3 4 

■■■<■" - ■■■ " ■ ■ 


a 6 


Darbbanga Dayalbagh 13-1-40 
Stores, Privato, Ltdl 


lateraatioiiAl Trading 20-3-1941 
Corporationj Private, 

Limited. 

The New National ludua- 17-4-1950 
tries. Private. Limited. 

Darbhauga lnd»astnos, 22-10-1951 

Private, Lunited. 

10-6-1959 

Oarbbanga Propertie^t 29 10-1957 
Pri^atOf Limited. 

Ramoshrey NagarXJdyoga 2-1-1961 
Kendra, Private, 

Ltd. 

Darbbanga Investment, 29-10-1957 
Private. Limited. 

Darbbanga </old Storage. 29-10-1957 
Private, Limited. 

Darbbanga Engineering 29-l0-19'i7 
Worlm. Private, Limit- 
ed. 

Milhila Talkies, Private, 0-5-1959 
Limited. 

Djurbbariga Sugar Co., 13 3-1941 
Limit^* 


The Raiueehvar Jute 22-11-1918 
Mills, Limited. 

20 - 7-1954 

Tbakur Paper Blills, 

Lmited. 25-1 1-1900 

Darbbanga Trading Co., 7-2*1907 
LtmiM. 


Tbs Darbbanga Laho- 17-1-1938 
riasarsi EleoVio 
Supply Co., UmitedL 


Wholesale dealers. Equity .. 2,000 10,000 

commodities, other 
than food stuff 
like the Qoneral 
Merchants and 
Ooinmisston Agent, 
etc. 


Ditto 

Equity 

20,000 

1,110 

Ditto 

Equity 

.. 1,00,000 

•• 

Wholesale Trade in 
CotnxDoditios other 

Equity 

. 26,00,000 

08,250 

than food stuff. 
Business in Land 
and Estates and 

Equity 

.. 60,00,000 

8.00,400 

Zamindars ec»m Panies. 

. 10,00,000 


Ditto 

Equity 

* * 

Investments and 

Ordinary 

..1,00,60,000 

17,60,400 

Trust Co. 

Storage and Ware- 
hou^irtg including 

Equity 

. 16,00,000 

3,00,000 

Cold Storage. 
Advertisement Con- 

Equity 

.. 10,00,000 

2,26,600 

tractors and Advi- 




sors. 

Motion Picture Pro- 

Equity 

.. 6,00,000 

1.000 

ducers. Exhibitors 




and Distributers. 
Manufacture of Milk 

Equity 

.. 30.00.000 

20,00,000 

and Dairy Products 
sugar and other 
allied products. 
Business of Spuin ing 

Ordinary 

Pro. 60,00,000 

20,00,000 

7.00.000 

Weaving etc. 

feroiioe. 





87,00.000 

Manufacture of Paper Equity 
and Paper Products. 

..1,0^00,000 

8,00,000 

Traders in Oommo- 

Equity 

20,000 

20,00' 

ditiss other than 
foodstuff and Qe- 
neral Merohants. 




Boainess ofElectrio 

Equity 

.. 16,00^000 

«,S4,980 


Supply. 
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Homifl SotMir»d loun« 

I v*no rt'wured 1 oi*ih aad iJ9 
lauliifD b3xituicit»inrupoud. 

ixl 

in Ool 

6 . 


torod ofluo. 


iVo/il 

bi ioro 
X'ciXA 
tlOfi Ull 
DodK. 


OloMng 

Krs«rvo date of Annual 
‘u Aor-ountfc Indufc. 
rupna Ironi whuh trial 
{•x( lulling tla(„ tla<-Bi- 

luxatioii (olourn-, furfdon. 
llnwiv.,) lOuuil 11 
biiN o b on 
thjvt li 


7 8 

9 

"ii ■ 1." 73~ 

Nil Nil 

iS Hl>awan,]'at 

DhIik i Dal* 

biiarigH. 

• 

Nil 3'J0l')C.) ft OJ 


Vil 

Nil 


Slianti Nik^tan^ \t Sl 

Nil 

Nd 

31-3 IM 

r» 01 




1* (1. iJprbiiiUiga 



\ll 

Nil 


NnrjMito ii: u , 

Dutnot 

Si\ 

Nil 

31 S J Oo h 

6 01 


Nil 


DaibbatiL'u 




Nil 


Dm) limiga, 

Distill t 

Nil 

1.225 

31 1L> Ml ,n 

C OJ 




Dariih lugu 



'i lar 9b rit d 








rrfTi. Ur St 


Nd 

Nil 


1* 1). Darhhur ga, Di • 

Nil 

3 KO*} 

In »i,:'d 

31 a? 19HI 

02 




trnt Diiljluingti. 



iNil 

Nfl 


Kan onliroy \ 

It, Dal 

Nil 

Nd 

N I nlii) 1 

C 2 




■*11 ffviri I, J* 

0 4 








IlHtin { Jim) ) iiiga 





Nil 

Nil 


1* () & Dintnct iMi- 

Nil 

43 37s 

31 2 lllj*. 

i» “2 




I luUifl l 





\*1 

Nil 


IJurldningn, 

Di-nlluf 


aj/)12'»0 

31 2 

7 5 




Diir) h i {ji 





Nil 

Nil 


Afrtfi XT ijrtV 

0»lu ' P 

Nd 

Nil 

31 2-l‘r,0 

S5 




Darijimiitrn, 
Dur)>l inu i 

Ib^iu 1 





aV.l 

Uij9«'curod 

Mi'll) 

Kotvs ill ( 1 i»\\l , n 11 - 

Nd 

Nil 

31 2 I'ui 

a <Mi 

Nil 



idmnna, 

Uai Idiaitg 1 

1 iinIfk t 





Socurud . . 


r O L«>bd, 

D ’’lin t ' 


3J/H» 

3! ^ i 1 '* 

2 21 




Dm ldmnt»‘» 





Nil 

Sorurod . 

|i).41,22H 

Muki ipiir. 

W 0. 

i\u 

: ni,3ji 

3) 3 1'3(.0 

2 0i 


Unaeoured 

1,174 

Sarnaitipur, 

Darbhiinga 

( 





Nil 

• • 


Samikfn[>ur, 

Divin ♦ 

2'J2 

2 

31 12 1050 

4 70 




U.irbhonMn* 






Nil 



UuUowara^ D iibbmiga, 

fill) 12 

3!),K)G 

10 10 iy>o 

Col 




Diatnct Durbhnngd. 





Nil 

Uafloouitid 

0,22,405 

Eaiidaaarai Kond^Dar- 

0,038 

4 , Ml 

31 3 low) 

5.1 


bhanga, Du$tiict 
Darbnanga. 
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Banks. — ^Tho statement below shows the banking offices in 
Darbhonga District other than the Oo*operaliye Banks in 1962. 


Name of places 

Name of Banks having ofIii)ea 

Nature of offices 

Laheriasarai . . 

1. State Bank of India 

Branch office. 


2, Central Bank of India, 
Lfd. 

Pay office. 


3. Bank of Bihar Ltd. 

Branch office. 

Darbhonga . . 

1 . State Bank of India 

Pay office. 


2. CenlralBonkoflndia, Ltd. 

Branch office. 


3. Punjab National Bank, 
Ltd. 

Branch office. 


4. United Bank of India Ltd. 

Brandi offio<>. 

Sivmastipur . . 

1. State Bank of India 

Brandi office. 


2. Central Bank of India, 
Ltd. 

SuJ)-bnindi offici-. 

Madhubani 

1. State Bank of India 

Branch offici , 

Jaynagar 

1 . State Bank of India 

Pay office. 


2. Punjab National Bank 
Ltd. 

Pay office. 


3. Central Bank of India, 
Ltd. 

Pay office. 

Sakri 

1. State Bank of India 

Pay office. 

Dalsingsarai . . 

I. State Bank of India. 

Pay office. 


There are only two banks other than the State Bank of India, 
viz., Central Bank of India, Ltd. and Punjab National Bank, Ltd., 
hare pay offices at .raynagar. The State Bank of India has pay 
offices at Darbhonga, Jaynagar, Sakri and Dalsingsarai. The 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. has a pay office at Laheriasarai also. 
The aboremontioned atatomont shows the location of both the 
branch offices and pay offices of the !>auka which are functioning 
in the district. 
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About two and half decades baok the D^rbhanga branch of 
a Very flourishing bank known as Das Bank, lltd. had failed along 
with the branohos elsewhere. The branches of a number of other 
banks in the district hail met with a similar fate botw«K*n 1940 60. 

They were the branelios of Calcutta City Bank, Ltd., Nawadip 
Bank, Ltd, and Hazard! Bank, Ltd. Duo to the failure of the 
banks in the district, the faith of the common man in the banks 
had received a rude shock and some people having good savings 
are still averse to put their moiiov in the banks. 

The branch offices of tJxo dilFeront banks were establishid in 
the district us follows! — 

Central Bank of India, Ltd. (1948), Punjab National Bank 
Ltd. (lots), U'nite<l Bank of Indm, Ltil. (1946). Bank 
of Bihai,Ltd. (lO.O.'i), State Bank of India (J966) at 
Laheriasarai, in 1958 at Madhubani and in 1969 at 
Samast ipnr. 

These banks as U'.tial collect the savings of the public, give 
loans in ro.ksoii.able security and undeit.ike the other monetary 
t ransaetioiis which nn> usii.illy done in a bank such as acting a.s 
(he agent of the customers m eolleiting and paying eh(yue.s, bills 
and divnlent s, etc. Many of the banks act as the ciisfodians of 
the valuable documents and jewellery of the cu'tomers and issue 
various forms of easily negotiable credit iiistiunieiu.s. Tlu rules of 
the banks difTi>r. One bank may be allergie to give advanci's 
agunst p(>ri'hablo goods while another b.ink m i y uudeitakc to do 
so. The li.itiks of Dirbhxnga ilistiiet an> now getiing popular and 
through them a liig turii-over of busmens is doin', because the 
district specially Sam.istipur subdn. ton grows c .h crops, llmnh 
business IS still eoutmuing and I'l generally tom ed to foislgrains 
and cloth, and some of I ho hanks still purtliace clean Uundib 
from parties considered rdiible. The hanks manitaiu godowiin 
whore gooils pledgeil .iro slo 'k* d a'vl ..dxaiiees are given. 

The Darhhanga braneh of the Stite Bank of India, the Bank<rh’ 
bank is a eontinuatnm of the brineh of the old Imperi il Bank 
which was opened in 1026 Tlie branch (if the State Ibink of 
India which took over the branch of th** r-npirial Bank was 
eslablishud in lO.I.'S. All the branches of this bank in the district 
undertake all commercial b.inking traiixaetioiis as tgents of the 
Reserve Bank of India, conduct tin (Jovernment ca&h work, pro- 
vide romittanoo facilities to binks, extend exchange and remittance 
facilities to the public and pay, receive, collect and remit money 
and securities on Qovornment account, etc. 

Co-operalivc Credit ffocirties and hankie. -Before the adoption of 
the reoomineudatio IS of the Rural Credit Survey Oorafiiit too,* the 

•rho Uiirnl Crmiit .Survev C'omimt teo ruiiclioued ln'lwoen ll)al..12 The freuli 
rooomm 9 n<lali*n> w»'ro adopted in 19J3 (wi't ©thaw in the following yonre. 
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Oo-operabire Movement was treated merely as a non-official move- 
mont although Government sponsored and littlw Govornmental 
assistance was given. The departmenlal officers had only the 
power to inspect the societies and to suggest remedies for 
improvement. But after the adoption of the recommendations of 
the Rural Credit Survey Oummitteo in the year 19S8, the Co- 
operative Movement took a different form. Government began 
to give aid in the shape of contribution of share capital in the 
primary and apex institution and also managerial asststance. 
Suioe then the number of societies, their membership and share 
capital have shown a marked increase as is evident from the 
following figures for the year at the advent of First, Second and 
Third Five Year Plana. 


YiW 

Kmtis of SooioUoa 

No. of 
8Goio(u*0. 

M'^nihor- 

whip. 

Share- 

(''Hfiilnl. 

" 1 

3 

3 

4 

5 





Rs. 

1951 

, . 1* Multipurpose' Co-op<'rativo Sociotiefl 

732 

24,202 

1,32.179 


2. Caiio Growom* Uo-oporativo Bocwlics 

ftStt 

27,).>J3 

73,349 


3. In^iustnal Co-opt^rativ#' 

23 

2/U 1 

3r>.<i3.'i 


4. Other (^o-oporattve ijocioties 

33 

1.211 



Tut.vl 

1,027 

50.217 


i95»i 

1, MultipurpoHi' Co-oporativf 

1,0 >u 

30, O'M) 

2.07,372 


2. ('auu Growers’ Co-uporittn So^uotjVn 

1,107 

4(.,071 

1.70,250 


3. fndustritti Oo-opucativc Hoi'iMii'B 

l';2 

2<,»92 

1,«9.844 


4, Other Oo-operativo ►Suciotios 

fju 

4,i»U 

71.S72 


Tt»l al 

2,I3h 

1,12,000 

7,09,33S 

19ei 

,♦ 1, Muitipitrpoae ti^ucioiios 

1,504 

01,752 

7,J5,4«H 


2. Oano Qrowors' Co-oporativo Booietios 

1,501 

<13,054 

2.88,320 


3. Industrial Co-oporfitivo Sooiotios » . 

001 

3S.30S 

4,28.071 


4. Other Qo-operativo Societies 

87 

2,760 

1.71.871 


To^4iI 

3.84S 

1,««,7«3 

• 

16,01,088 
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There are 3,00a* villages in thin district out of which 1,8 U 
villages have been brought under co-operativo fold and 1,196 
villages are still left to be brought. According to the programme 
of the Second Five-year Plan all the villages were to be covered 
by oo-operJitive societies in the district, but the target could not 
bo achieved duo to tho fact that favourable, atmosphere among 
the mass for co-operative work could not be created* 

Tho progress of the difiForent typos of co-operative societies till 
30th June 1961 is indicated below: — 

Midtijmrpose Co operative Societies. - -As mentioned above there 
are 1,561 Multiiiui^mse and Credit Co-ojierative Societies 
in tho district out of which 165 are either moribund 
or dofuncl and ha\e not borrowed any amount from the 
Ctsiilral (>o-oi>(*ratJVe Banks during the last five years. 
They primarily cxlcud credit facilities to their member 
mostly with the fund borrowed from the Central Co- 
operative Banks and also from their owm fuiuLs to some 
exl<‘nt. In addition to erediL business 171 Multi- 
}MUpuse (!o-o]>erati\i‘ H<jcieties are running Fair Price 
shops ^)f CoViTiimcnt grains in the distriot, 

(2) hanjf^izKd Multi purport ('o opt rati re Sod* tics — At present 

Ihi-ro are 15 Largesized Multipurpose Co-operative 
Soeietie.s in the district and no more of such society 
is to be organisi'd at pre^^ent. The details of the 
«oei(3ties are as follows : - 

(1) No. f^irgesized Multipurpose Co-operative Societies 

— . 1 : 1 . 

(2) No. of members -3,o3G, 

(3) Share Capital Its. 1,81,300 

(4) State Partnership Share Rs. 1,500. 

(5) No. of godowns sanetioued 15 

(6) No. of goflowns construct I d 0. 

(7) Business taken up -Fertilisers ag»uiey, mhatia business 

fair price slioji, eoiisumers* store. 

(3) Catirgrowers^ Co-operaihr Society. -At present there arc 

10 Co-operative Develop!, .*nt and (\uie Marketing 
Unions in tho district. The details are as follow>: - 

(J) No. of Unions -10. 

(2) No. of OanogrotTOr’s Oo-operativo Societies affiliated — 

1,308 

(3) Paid-up Share Capital— ll». 6J,862. 


^District Cen<«iui Uaadbook, DArblinnga, 1055, p.lV. 

26 Rev.— i9. 
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(I) Weavers’ ‘(7o-opcrative tiocieties . — TJiere are 246 Wvavera’ 
Oo-opcrative Sooiotios in lJi6 district with tho total 
membership of 17,037 and share capital of Bs. 3,27,018, 
Out of 245 societies 232 are affiliated to Central Co- 
operative Banks. 

(3) Induatrial Co-operative tfocieties . — There are at present 
518 Industrial (jo-operative Booieties of different 
cottage industries in the district. These societies are 
formed by the artisans of a particular industry of tho 
area. They are supplied credit by tho Industry 
Dopartmout and Bihar State Khodi and Village Indus- 
try Board for purchasing raw-materials, accessories 
and tools, equipments, etc. The following types of 
Industrial Co-operative Societies are carrying on 
different activities. Tho details of these s( oictles aie 
08 follows : • 


Son a] 
no. 

Types of Scci^'tiea No. of 

Sociotiea 

Goods produced and supplud 
bv the Socict iom 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1 

Oilmon’s Co-oporahvo Sociotuwj 

52 

Muitard Oii, Oilcake^ 

2 

Vidhkarma 0 »*op*'ratiw S<7c|ett*« 

27 

Furniture 

3 

Leather and Shoo Makora’ Co-o[>era- 
tivo (lailustnalj Sucioht a. 

24 

Taiinctl loathor, b* loa, baK**» 
chappais, etc. 

4 

Baflkots' Co operative Sooiutios ' 

5 

BAskets, 

5 

Hand- pounding and InduHtrial 

Co-oporativ»' Sooiotiea 

26 

Rice, 

u 

Qritnudhyog 0>-<»porHt jvo Socirtioa 

68 

Hand-spun and woven cloth, 
hand -pounding an<i pfdm*gur 

7 

BUick'^mithy Intlufttrial Co-oporrtti\« 
Sooiotioa 

8 

VgricijUural irnplonionte. 

B 

Quf Khand^an Co-oj^'rativo Socali* a 

X2 

Our. 

9 

Soap making Indnatriril Co-oporativo 
Sooieties. 

2 

Soap. 

10 

Biki Induuitnal Co^uporativc Socioiics 

4 

Siki goods. 

U 

Milkmon’s Co-oporativo Bocjotion 

3 

Butter, ghee and sweets. 

13 

Swdot lidkorH* Co-oporative Bocioticii 

1 

Bwoois. 

13 

Palm gut Co-oparativo Sooioiiog 

9 

Palm gur. 

U 

Blaokot Makera* Co-oporativo Sooiotios 

3 

Blankets. 

15 

Agurt>&dtc Co-operative Societif^ 

1 

Ayfifpedic aystom of medicine. 

IB 

Ambai; Oharkha Co-operattvo Booiotiea 

5 

Cotton yams. 

17 

Other Co-operative Sorintieg 

’90 

Miaoellaneous. 
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(6) Farming Co-operaAive Societies. — ^During tho Seco nd 
FiTo-Yoar Plan Co-oporativo farming was not a regular 
plan but 14 such sooioties were organised in the district, 
luring the Third Five-Year Plan the target for this 
district is 35 for tho whole plan period. Till June, 
1961 fourteen Joint Farming Co-operative Societies 
with 263 members and share capital of Rb. 7,909 have 
boon organisofl. These joint farming co-operative 
societies arc silent ventures and much cannot be said 
of them at tho moment. 

V 

Central Co operative Banks. -The Central Co-op*>rativ<* Banks are 
tho pivot of oo-oporativo banking and credit. All the co-operative 
sooioties will bo affiliated to those banks for tho purpose of super- 
vision, gui<latico a!)d ore<lit facility. These banks encourage ins- 
titutional pattern of credit and not extend any oreilit to individual 
persons direct. They extend fin.anc,c only to co-operative institu- 
tions which in turn ^lass on the same lo their members. Such 
Banks woro established in th« district at Madhubani in 1914, 
at Lahorii»sai<'i in 1019, at Samastipur in 1022 and at Daulatpur 
in tho year 1024. 

The following t.ible will indicate tho volume of credit facilities 
cxlondod to tho cooperative institutions in the First, f^conJ and 
Third Five Year Plans by these banK--. -- 



\uviTint of 
liwin 

A \ 

T<»tul 

«!• nwiiMi 

Total Porft ntH^’p 

rijlU-ctKii ofrolltolnn 

to damioid 

1 

■» 


4 •> 


Uv 


H ■» r»»r c» 1 1 



f>,32 

47 

1950 

13.W.0I.I 

.»0,ls,7|0 


1901 



Oil 


Financing by these banks is rostrioU . to short term and medium 
term loans for agricultural purposes only. Short term loans are 
advanced to agriculturist members to meet their current production 
needs such as seeds, manures, etc. These loans are made available 
to them at short notice and are repaid within nine to twelve 
months and in exceptional oases like oultivation of sugarcane within 
fifteen months. U^ium term loans are advanced for purchase of 
livestock, agrioaltnral implements, etc., for a period of three to 
five years. ^Eh» rate of interest on all kinds of loans tras 6} 
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per cent per aniiuni from the ultimate borro%vcr i.e. the oultivatora 
but from Jauuary, 1961 it has been' raisorl to 7i per cent. Loann 
are advauocil on the aeourity of landed properties of the moinlrera 
but auoh soourities are not required for loans below Its. 200.00. 
Personal securities arc taken in all oases. Loans are also available 
from I3o-oporativo Societies to its non-agriculturist members, such 
as exrtisans up to Rs. 100.00 as working capital. In every 
exceptional caseloan-s up to and exceeding Rs. 1,000.00 are advanced 
on the prior approval of the Circle Assistant Registrar. Long 
term financing is being done by Land Mortgage Co-operative Rank 
which has a Di.strict Rranch at Laheviasaiai. 

The Bihttr iftate (Jo-operative Lund Mort'jruje Bank, Lid . — Ae 
discu8.sed above a brancli of the Bihar Stale l,V)-operalivc Laud 
Mortgage Bank, Ltd. ha.s been started in the year 1960 under the 
Second Five-Year Plan and it .started fimetioning from 7th 
November 1960, The main object of (ho bratich is to iinance 
long term loans to its mt'inl)ers on the security of iinmovabh^ 
properties for the redomptiou of old dm^s, i.e., for re<leinption of 
loan-s bnrrotred (iu mortgage of lands or other ijnmovable proportic.s 
for the i'nprovoment of finds and purcha.se of lands for eon-soli- 
dation of holdings for more economic and sciojititic cultivation. 

It advanco.s loans to it.s members for long terms which may 
be for 15 to 29 yoar.s. Repayment of loans is reipiircd to he 
made in annual equal instaltuent.s. A member may get an advain-e 
jf a .sum 20 times of his paid-u]) share capital hi the Bank. 
The maximum, however, is Rs. 10,000 per member. Since its 
inception up to 'list .Vugust, 1961 the progre-ss of the brancli is 
as follows I — 

( 1 ) ilomborship -351, 

(2) Share Capital — Rs, 0,075.00 

(3) No. of loan applications received — 7 (all are under the 

process disposed). 

( t) Amount of loan ai*plied for — R.s. 31,295. 

General and Life Insurance. - -Life Insurance is one of the hnpor- 
tant item.s of individual’.s contractual saving. The cliaracteristics 
of a contractual saving is that the indiv'idual concerned agrees 
either voluntarily or by bligatiun of service terms to make re- 
gular payments to a fund over a ])eriod of lime, subject to the 
condition that ho would bo paid back the amount remitted by 
him tf>gether with or without interest and prolits at a lateA* date. 
The time of repayment, the mode and other details are also 
usually prescribed in rules and regulations goveniing the fund. 
In the ca.so of Life Insurance the nature of the responsibility which 
a oompAny assumes for the individual concerned depends upon the 
conditions under which the policy has been issued by the oompany 
or the authority that docs this business. A Life lusurance policy 
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ooniomplatod iusuraiico against, one’s life or against a specific 
ooutingenoy and premiums are paid by the inaured over a parti* 
oalar period at an exi>iry of which tlio company or the authority 
disoliargoH its legal obligation to the insured. 

Before the Life Insnrauco Corpoidtion was formed in 
1056, there were agents of almost all the big Life 
Insurance Coraiianios like Oriental, Kiid At-iatie, Tnduvtiiol 
and Prudential, Oeiieral Assurance, Pallatliiim, Lakshmi. Bharat, 
Free India, (Tnited India, Empire, Western India. Bombay Life, 
Bombay Mutual, National, National India. New India. Hindustan 
Oo-oporativo, Metropolitan, ote., working in the distnet of Dar- 
bhanga. Besides these, then* was one office of the Hindustan 
Oo-operative in the town <if Dvrbhanga in the charge of an 
Assist unt Branch Manager. 

The statiitii's ui liife Iiimranee business done by the Companies 
before l'»o6 are not avail.ible It may, liowcver, be observed that 
certain Life Insuranee Ooiiipanies were doing exeellent bu'-inesH 
while a fea it hers wert' coiifiiied to ver\ limited Imsintsb. It 
ina}' be noted thit none of tin* Life Insurance Companies mentioned 
abov'e had their managing dimiorship in Bihar. On the other 
Jiind It may be nieiitioiusl that one or two Lile Iiisurnnce Com- 
panies sponsor! d m liihar had t.idcd out shoilly after their 
ince]itnm and hid meant a eunsider.tbh loss of money to a miinbor 
of mv(‘stoi-. The Insurance Coiupiiiies of British origin had a 
Iiiglier rate of premium Imt were eonsidered to be more reliable. 

TIu'Se eomp uiies \vorke<l llnsuigli a eli iin of agent". The agents 
Were, liowever, more cuniined to tti' urban an . The .«eivices 
given by the agents Wiue extremely good and the eoDipamiB 
invariably issued <i nonce of pavmcnt diu‘ to tho iiicured. As the 
liisiiranc!' Conipauies merged into Life In-uranoe ''orporatioii formed 
in IW.iO tho in Hired p'-rsons did not have to lose anything. 

With tho ual lonali'-atuiii of Life Insurance business, the Life 
Insurauou ()or])oiaHon ot Imlii bec.ime the larg!*-! singK agiiicy 
doing Life Insurance business in India. The C^'rjioration was 
oonstil at ed under tho Life Insuivinoe Coipuration Act of !ttr>6 and 
was olficially oslablished on Ul Scpteintx r i ..)0 by the (Jovorii- 
inont of India. 

From Idt Boptember ll»56, all Indian Life Insurance and Pro- 
vident Sooiotioa aa also .ill foreign Life Insuranee Compames 
ceased to carry on Life Insui.iuce lmsnie.ss in India and their 
Indian husiuess in this line were taken over by Life Insurance 
Corporation. Tho siK’urity of policy money is guaiantcid by the 
Contra! (luvorumout oud hence tho security of the cianmon man 
is oShttred. 
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However, Oenerid Insuranoe, < which inoludeB fire, marine 
accident, theft, btfrglary and other insurance business has been 
left open to the concerns in the private sector. Host of the 
former insurance companies and societies which used to transact 
all insuranoe business including life, have now switched over entirely 
to general insurance business. Purely life insurance companies 
have been closed down. 

Under the organisational set up of the corporation, the Bar* 
bhanga Branch of the I^e Insuranoe Corporation was started on 
the 1st September, 1966. This branch has been placed under the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Division of Muzaffarpur in the Eastern 
zone. The corporation has only one branch office in the district 
of Darbhanga with a Developmental centre at Hadhobaui, and 
there is a sub-office at Samastipur. l^e Saraastipur sub-office was 
started in 1968 and the Hadhubani Development Centre in 1900. 
The Samastipur sub-office has been functioning as a Branch office 
directly under the Muzaffarpur Division. There is an Assistant 
Branch Manager (Development) at Darbhanga in charge of the 
office. The MAdhui)ani Develojnucnt Centre is umhr Darbhanga 
Branch, but there is at» Aasiatant Branch Manag<‘r (Development) 
who looks after the said centre. There arc 20 Field OlKc* rs in 
the Darbhanga Branch oijt of whidi 1! are flirectly titidtr the 
Branch and 9 are under the Mailhubam Devidopment centre. 
Out of 11 Field Officers put tinder the Branch direct, 7 arc posted 
at Darbhanga, 1 at ffanitaiil, 2 at Bahcraand 1 at Biratd. Out 
of the 9 Field Officers placed under the Dcvcloimient C<>n(re 2 
are posted at M.vlhabani, 1 • at Benijiatti, 1 at Jaynagar, 1 at 
Jhanjharpur, 1 at Nirmali (Saharsa district), 1 at Pandaul, 1 at 
Phulparas and 1 at Khotauna. There are 9 Field Officers in the 
Samastipur sub-office of which 4 are posted at Samastipur, 1 at 
Roseta, 1 at Dalsingsarai, I at Mohiuddinnagar, 1 at Singhia and 
1 at Ujiarpur. The Field Officers, who ha^e a speinlied area in 
their charge, work through appointed agents who are distributed 
'over the villages in their area. These village agents work on 
commission basis calculated on thi* premiums paid on policies. 

The Branch office as well as the Sub-office cullrn'ts proposals 
along with the first premium instalments cither in full or bi part 
and tlmn these proposals a 'c sent to Muzaffarpur Divisional Office 
for decision in respect of acceptance or otherwise of tho proposals. 
The acceptance advices are sent by the Divisional officj^ with 
copies to the respective agents. Field Officers and t he Bralich or 
sub-offico as the case may bo. Then the respective Branch and 
sub-office collect tho balance of tho first premium and make adjust- 
ments and issue official receipts to tho policy holders. Ill case 
the full fi|:st premium is realised along with tho iroposal, tho 
adjustments are made directly by th* Divisional office who also 
issues the receipts and the policies to the parties. 
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III Darb^n^a diatriot, life insurance business has been expanding 
rapidly vrhioh is shown by the figures given below from the year 
1956 to I960.— o o .7 


Year 

Proposal mirodurod 

Proposal completed 

Numbor 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 



Ks. 


lie. 

1 9fi6 (from Ut S >ptoml«or t‘J36 031 

to3Ul Dxiomber, 1050). 

23.22,00if) 

279 

10,16,000 

1S57.. 

3,212 

I,41,K0,350 

2,716 

1.24,16,850 

1968 

3,588 

1,52,97,250 

2,962 

1,25,03,750 

mo.. 

3,813 

1,59,90,000 

3,215 

1,31,72,250 

lOrtO . 

4,0.50 

2,10,63,9.50 

. 4.479 

1,03,31,400 


The reasons for the ripid increase in Life lusurance work are; — 

(1) RtMluction in premium rates by rup(M 3 1 on the whole. 


(2) Sense of rsomplete oonfl<ionoeia Life Insurance Corporation 
duo to the gn^rantoe by Govornment for the i>olioie 3 . This was 
lacking in the case of private companies. 

(3) Spreading of network of office^ in almost r ^ery Subdivision 
with ramification in villages, 

(4) Stress on rural Insurance. Private Companies neglected 
rural areas, but the Life Insurance Corporation has extended its 
operations to rural areas. The result is that the rural ptsople are 
fast becoming Insuranoo mindeii. 

So far as General fiHuranCs) n concerned winch includes the 
insurance of godowns, money in transit, poods m transit, fnlelity 
guarantee, personal accident, fire et4*., the inceUMu^e is iu»t so high 
in this district* General InsurauCv' can be ^Hvided into categ<)ries— 
( 1 ) !ilisoollaniH>us accidents in which motor cars, trucks, buses, 
taxis, motor cycles, burglary, etc.# arc incliulod* (2) Fire including 
not risks, floods lightening# etc., usually covering properties, 
hoiisoHi godowns, worksliops, fact oric.s, etc. and (3) Marine acci- 
dents due to whioh goods may not arrive intact whilst in transU 
from one centre to another. Motor car.s anil tr\icks are insured 
compulsorily against third party risks. Owfiers of new cars and 
some owners of old cars take oomprehensivo policies with private 
insurers and ^subsidiaries of the Life Insiirauco Corporation of India 
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Thoro are throe nubsxdiarios of Life Insuranco Corporation of 
India# viz., '‘Oriental Fire’’ “National Fire” and “Asiatic Govern- 
ment Security”. The Oriental Fire, National Fire and Asiatic 
(irovornniont Security have merged into one Company which is 
known as Oriental Fire and Utuieral Insurance* Companies like 
New India General, Hinduathan General, Ruby, United India Firo 
and Gotioral, lloroules, Homo, Caledonian, etc., also are doing 
business in the district. 

The Oriental Fire and (Joueral Insurance Ooni))any does geiior«xl 
insurance business rlirougli about uO agents, and a paid Inspector 
is posted at Darbhanga. 'fUis district is looked after direetly by 
their Divisional Office at Patna where there is a Divi^n)nal Secretary. 
Other <Joneral Insurance Companies have their agents and inspectors 
in the distriei. 

The work thit U being <lone fo^* General fu’^uranee cannot lie 
.said to be adeipiate. As a rule gf>rlowns of the inerehatils are not 
insured against burglary or fire. (‘on-<ignments (»f big valuation^ 
are often sent without any insurance. tar as Inni^eliolds are 
oone-ornod very few liouseownefs take out a policy for lin^ or des- 
tructions thntugh other agencies. Honselv>ld effect^ are «eldt»ni 
insured agiin^t theft or tire KiceepMng tht* third ]Mrl\ risk in>iiMne<» 
for a motor car whitdi si ttutoi\ oldigauon ilnn* is not a 
regular practice to take out in.suianio policies tor valiuiblo 
podso.Sdi(m8. 

SavintjH in thf IJisfrifi 

With the e^Xjunsion of Life Insurance in rural areas in recent 
years the rural population also of the dislrhn is getting irisuranci) 
minded and thus the number of insured persons is iiu^reasing. 
Th^so insured persons aro compelled to pay n'giilar jiromiums whieli 
compels them to save regularly. 

A.S for those who are not engaged in any trade, profession or 
commerce but are only ariiall (Uiltivators or arc agricultural 
labourers and who form the bulk of the populathm of the <Ustriel, 
are not in a position to save anything .substaniiul lor tlieir incomes 
fail far below their re<piir(*ments and are thus normally in debt. 
A.S for the big cuJtivatora ( f the district.s, they are ilm only persons 
in rural areas who can save Homething but their social obligations 
like sacred thread ceremony, itiarriagOH, sradhs^ etc., take away 
most of their earnings. They are, however, in a position to eavo to 
some extent which they generally spend in fmiaments or advancing 
loans to nooily persons. Tho second alternative yields them a 
bettor income than any of the saving scheme hitherto provided. 

• 

SamaBtipur snhdivinion gorWH cash crops like clullics, tobacco 
•nd sagaroatio aud th» oultisrators there are in a position to save 
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a good amount. Duo to tho' naturo of tJic .soil and lay of tho 
laud, iMadhubaiii and Sadar subdivision do not grow cash crops and 
arc thus handicaj>])cd. 

During tho S(‘Cond Wc^rld War and flio j)tjrio<l immediately 
following it iho wiMVor class in the rural arenas of Aladhubani 
flubflivision are bolttu* off than tiv' cuUivators and other artisans of 
tho district, for duo to scareit}” of cloth llieir niariufaclures speeially 
kohti products brouglit high iuu*esas comy)an*<l with other cloths 
and <*ouId s({uaud(T uione^y as th(\V'^ likc^^l. An exarn])lo of it may 
bo eited hero. They used ti> play the game of kitf‘s with ten 
rui)eo itoles aitaehe<l to eacli kite and were ])roud to declare^ that 
th(*y hail lo>t so matty kites with the nt)tes. There is a htory 
that some of them have even burnt on(‘-rni>ee note f(»r prepaiing 
tea and proelaiming asa iTc'ditable jifTformanee. Bui later ox^ 
the prif^e of their ]»roducts dei-liiied with the* availability of mill 
jirodin ts and < hango in fi--Iuon and they are now h‘ir<l hit by 
competition, in*<pii<'<d 1 he ‘strenuous (^fTorts of the Kliadi J>oar<l. 
It hi^ l)ee»>me ver> for tlemi to sa\e anything the‘'e day^. 


In urban arc is tiu* cirning p<»]mlafion con-vint- of v e l^'lders 
iindi r 1 lie gov ern lOf'Mi . lo( il bodies, firin'- or tradei * ami art 
Tile t J( i\ cj iun*‘Ut -.Moants <*\cr'pt hidilet-N oi ela^-- I livi^ Irmu 

hind to mouth and a;** alwi\> in ile]>t unlc'-^ the\ have landp- m* 
i»ther 'OUP'cs of eainmg. Stmihr is the rase \uilk tin* eniplovees 
of local bo In-s cxc ‘pi ^H(i‘]Mrs, in whose t'a's*^ t ach and e\ery 
nicmb(*r of iJte fanidv of the aj^e of more thin 12 vimi^ is an 
t‘;iriung menilicr and c in il thev so desire sav’t' a lot, but they 
do not do so, d'li'*\ usually '-tyuandij* awM\ th»*ir moin'V in drinks 
and fineiiC'*- I lie londitioii of t In* la w \ et s and iloi'tor-- is uiu n\ i- 
able for with th* esiablisbnn nt of j/rntrt jt'tnc* jmtv th** law wis 
hiv’e lost most ol tlmir income and iloi*torsdue to ibt' develop- 
ment of blocks hav^‘lo'-t ih ir luiiale praiine ft i*- oid\ tin* big 
traders and mer(‘lnnts wh» Ii*i\e ilu' capacitv to sum* ami tlie> 
do save bui employ tfieir savings in turtheranci» ol their trade and 
busin(»sH, 


The district has more or lessa elovcil agricultural econom} and 
iho margin of saving is natur.illy ''mall With the spiial risi in 
the pri(*e of i^ssimtisl cominoditio- one has t« p* ,^v inucli more now 
for food, eloth, fi>ot-weai\ me<I cmes, ediiiMt ion. «*tc The siandard 
of lih> bvdiig raised comforts have ^ e<nm» a part ol our life am 
even the man on marginal living sf'es a pictun* ooea^ionaUy* Jhis 
ahouhl Im^ taken as a happy sign but all this means le^^^m* .saMngs, 

Hut inspiteof the h'sser opp >ri uniiies lor saving, i.icilities 
to be provided for some saving boing bankeil for the inture 
may be in shape *'f buying gold or subserilung to tjie pruvnient 
fund or buying a life insuranee pohey or going in tor 1)11101^1^0 ol 
saving oerlificatofl or seenrity bonds. Tlie luiuv Ci)iuplex our living 
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booomes and tha lossur chanc«>s of sa'^ings iharo is tho more reason 
for looping by some money for future. 

Provident fund 

Uijder tho scheme of provident fund, permanent employees 
under local bodies, private educational instiliitions and factories 
of certain categories are comptdled to contribute to tills fund. 
The contribution by the einployoe generally amounts to \2\ per 
cent of tho salary, the emi>loyer also contributing an equal amount 
towards tho fund. Tho euiitributhin is compulsory so that it is 
a kind of compulsory saving by the employee which is augmented 
by oontrilmtion by the employer. This fund is further augmented 
by the accuinulaiiun of inten-st paid by the bank in which it is 
deposit*‘<l. 

Tho employee is entitled to both his contribution and tho 
employern, contribution together with intiTcst thereon, i»n)Vidc<I 
he retires after the completion of the mituinuiu period of service 
prescribed under tho rules that may be in force. In any case ho 
is always entitled to receive at tin end of his 8t‘rvice at h*aflt 
his own contribution and interest.** thereon. Hold(>rs of pensionable 
Government posts are allowe<l to eontribute to the provident fund 
but tho employer, viz., Gitverninent does not contribute anything 
toward.^ it. The employee contributes a certahi iM-reontage of llui 
sAlary. 

The contributor is entitled .to take loan from the provident 
fund on occasions proviilcd in tho ruh'S. Tho loan so taken has 
to bo repaid bj tho contributor in a number of equal instalmi'iilH. 

Tho employees of Miiktapur Jute Mills of this disirict drawing 
less than Rs, 500 a muntli have to contribute 12 J i)er Cf>nt of 
their salaries. The employer al.M) fvmtributes an equal amount. 
Sugar Mdls havo no provident fuinls, l)eeauK<* they employ mainly 
B3a3onal workers. 


Small Savings 

Small savings of tho average man of limited means havo a 
great rolo to play in tho* 3''oiiomy of the district, and, liesides 
tho banks who willingly accept small deposits, tlio Pf>st Offices 
have savings departments an<I the accent is on extending such 
facilities to more and more of tho rural Post Offices. 

One noteworthy feature of Darbhanga District is that it has 
two Head Po.st Office.s instead of one. One of those Head Post 
Offleos, is, . os usual, sitiiat ed at Laheriasarai (Darbhanga) tho 
District headquarters ami tho other is at tho Huhdivisioiial hood* 
quarters at Samastipur. Bamastipur Hoad Post Office controls th® 
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Post Offices in thsit Subdivigio'n while the Ijal^eriasarai Head Post 
Office controls all Post Offices not only in Sadar Subdivision but 
also those in the Madhubani Subdivision. 

There ate 61 Post Offices under the Laheriasarai Head Office 
doing savings bank work in 1961-62. This includes the Head Office 
at liaheriasarai and Branch and Sub-Post Offices. The following 
statement gives the statistics of the amount that rt^mained at the 
close of the year after deposits were made and withdrawals were 
taken in Savings Banks. 

Year Rs. 


1954-55 

37,84,823.82 

1966-56 

64,07.290.36 

1956-57 

63,85,324.22 

19.57 -6 H 

80,68,450.11 

1968-59 

.32,74,7.79.09 

1959-60 

73,46,756.82 

1960-61 

70,86,700 6.5 


There are .35 Post Offices under the Saniastipur Head Office 
doing savings bank w»)rk in 1961-62. This inelndes the He.ad Office 
at Samast ipur and Branch and Sub-^*o6t Offices. The following 
statement gives the statistics of the amount that remained at the 
close of the >car after deposits wer*» made .and withdrawals were 
taken in Savings Banks. 


Year 


R«. 

1954-65 


44,03,2. ' 62 

1956-56 

» 

61,06,263.74 

1956-67 

• • 

16,82 790.16 

1957-68 


37,08,779.74 

1968-69 

• » 

38,02,061 .84 

1969-00 

• • 

60,09,386.70 

1960-61 

• • 

69,73,218.86 


Though tho figures quoted above are fiuctuating every year yet 
they have a tendency to increase: still the response of the public 
has not boon very encouraging in tho niral areas. This is due to 
tho fact that tho incidence of literaoj -i the average village is low 
and it is difficult to keep a pa|>or-bound savings bank account 
book properly in a thatched hut. Prompt disbursals are not always 
made because sometimes it so happens that the Postal department 
refuses to make payments to tho agent or to tho depositor on tho 
ground that tho sigiinturc of the de]>ositor does not tally or for 
want of identification. Somehow tho average illiterOite or semi- 
litorate villager has not got much confidence in the local postal 
savings bank. 
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Auy oitizon who can spare even so small an amount, aa of 
Rs. 5.00 can opem a Post Office aav'ings bank acuunint at any 
Post Office which does savings )>ank Work. Tim inaximum limit 
of investment is Rs. 15,000.00 for an individual and Rs. 30,000.00 
for a joint account of two individuals. All local authoritic^K and 
CO (»perativ^> Ksociont*s and non-profit making institutions can also 
open accounts with Ihest' hanks which are (*allcd public accounts. 
For opcnitig a [niblic account thi're arc no limits to the size of 
deposits which can be made. 

[tUcTcst <»n individuil and joint, account is allowed at the rate 
of p»*r (‘cut for lh«* first Rs lo,00i>.0o atid 2 per ctuit ou the 
balniee in oxcesr-i of Rs. 10,000 00. On public accounts interest is 
allowed Hf 2'pcr etMil (niter< >t is ealeulatcal for eaeli calendar niontli). 
Tile iuTeresi e.inuMl on t lu'M»*inve-‘tment is free of income tax atul 
sup Ttax. 


• yaii^yn il i^i7o //o 

The bi'giiiuitig of Co'Vernnicnt mohilisat ion of ^n\al! saAings in 
India iMmbl b.* traced to World War 1 (1014 -IS) wlnoi the tlnui 
(Jovtrnuient i-'^ued Pudal Penitic.ite.s ut 5 ve.ir*-, 7 WNir'^'and 
10 wins' duration Tlu'V weo* "old at a discenni and n^paid at 
par after the complsiiu* of tie- mat uni y i>eri‘*d. They w*r« <11" 
c/intinuod a feu years art<'r the war. 

During W<u’Id War II (1030 —1,3; tie* i-^sue f>f sindj tert 0 icat<-s 
was agiin intr(#du»ed .ind e\ea 4ifter tie- wat t hey are b‘-ing t'«»nt inu- 
od iri a m n*:^ inrruisive lonn berau" • ill from a larg*** 

number of pe»)ple i-an becofu * a sub-^t ant i?d itt m in the eapilal 
Pesourcf^s that eo'e re<(iunMl for 4\trr\ ing out tie- Nat ion‘i> Five* 
Year Plans, 

The following catcgori<‘s of investments have btvn classified as 
small savings inv'estment since P357: - 

(1) Tw<'lvc'’ f-ar National Plan Savings CVrtifh*atcs i&sued in 
denominations of a minimum of Rs. 5.00 and maximum 
of Rs. 5.000,00 ami yielding iuteroht at 5.41 per Cent. 

(2) Tea year Treasury Savings Depo.sit ()<*rtifioal<'H Isaiied iii 
denomination of Ks. 60.00 and Rs. PiO.oo and yielding 
iriteroat at 4 per cent, per annum which is paid every 
year. 

(3) Fifteen year Annuity Oorlificatos whereby accumulated 
^savings can be invested as a lump sum and rocciviMl back 

in monthly in.staljnenlB for a period of 16 years, the rate 
of interest being about 4i per month ooinpouiid* 
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The annual average value of iN’ational Savings Cortifiealos iHSuo<l 
under L ihoriasarai lie id Oifteo is Its. 11,05,856.00 and of thoho 
dinchargod in Its. 2,60,88!) 00 

The annual average value of National S ivings (Vrtilicatcs issued 
under Sainastipiir Head Olive is II- 2,80,071 00 and of those 
discharged ih Its 1,12,672 00. 

To induce peojile to sivo, Oovormnent -tjirted on 1-t Apiil, 
1060, a Hchenio ot 5 yeais inter* st free Pri/«> Bonds digjbk lor 
parlici]>atuig in di livings (juarttrlv each year till Sl'^t March, 1066. 
These bonds are of two denoinm itionx, oiv* ot R-. 5 and the otlur 
ot Its too 'rii'i attiaclive tea’ure ot ilv bonds is that a1 each 
draw pnz* s are aviilalde tangiiig fioin Rs. .'lo to Rs 7,500 for 
oadi liv(>-uipe<* bond and Rs. .'joo to. Rs i."! OUO fdi 100 nipt o 
bonds riio dilfeioive betwten this lottery and othei ordinaiy 
lotteivs IS tint svliile ill the liUei non wiiuvis lose then money, 
mthelotiiiei no loss ol moiu V t iki s ])I lei ivheDKi a pri/e is won 
<11 not, b *i lUse llio lioivls will be n*paul in lull (ot toiirst witliout 
inU'ivsl ) nt vM ittiT the 1st A]iul lOii.'J 

The tot il vilui ot I'li/e bonds i-siml undtr both Laliei lusarui 
aivl Simastipui lli.vl OtU<es siiiei its mtroduetvm, that is from 
ist Vuiil 1060 lie IS follows - 

thidf I Lilnin-aiai U () • - 

Rs. 

11)60 61 « 1,18.710 00 

11)01 02 (up to F< Iniiaii ) 2J,20 oO 

Uml<*r iin.i.stipur II t) 1 - 

1900 01 .. .. 51 700 110 

l')61-02 (uji to February) I5.uye 00 

iil'itf .Issi'shincc In Jndu^lrttl 

With the passing ot the Biliir St ito \id *«> In(’’istius .\tt, 
1950, tioverninent has been cnable<l gi int l<>ins .in.i otlur help 
to persons earrying on or inteiuling to start industries within the 
Slate. This aid has given a tillip to the grow'lh of small Hoale 
aiifl e<jtta^e indiistiics in the «listriol of Darbhaiiga. Bi'sidt's the 
traditional industry of spinning ind weaiiug in the rural tieas in 
this district, other industries like taimerv, tiletnikinp ehemioal 
industry, minufaetu* i of le it her, ets* haieheen started A h-t of 
these' industries is given in the table below showing the* kinds aiul 
number ot industnos startcsl and, thi' aiuouiu of aid given to them 
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Under the Bihar State Aii} to Industries Act, 1066, financial 
assistance can bo given in the following fonoa: — 

(o) grant of loan, (6) grant of subsidy, (c) taking of shares or 
deboutures, (d) guarantee of minimum return on the whole 
or part of the capital of a joint stock company, (e) 
grant on favourable terms of land, raw materials or other 
property vested in th<‘ State, (fl supply of machinery on 
hire puroha«io terms, (g) supply of electrical energy at 
concosHional rates, (A) guarantee of a cash credit, over- 
draft or fixed advance witli a bank. 

To facilitate quick and easy distribution of loans, power to 
sanction them has boon delegated to various authorities. Loans 
up to Its. 6,000 for any single industry are sanctioned by the 
Projeot JExeoutivo Officer of the Community Development Block 
or the S. D. O. ooncornod. The sanctioinng authority for loansupto 
Rs. 10,000 is the Collector or the Additional Collector, and for 
them up to 20,000 in any single ease is the Director of Industries, 
or the .Additional Director of Industries. Loans beyond these 
amounts are .sanctioneil by Government in the Department of 
Industrieo and Co-ojwu'ation. The interest chargeable on these 
loans up to Rs. 60,000 is 3 per o<*nt and 6 per cent for any 
amount beyond this amount. The maximum period of lepajment is 
10 years and 8tart.s after the lapse of two years from the date of 
the grant of the loan. In the matter of interest spo-’inl concessions 
have been allowed to industrial co-operative societies and they 
pay iiiloresl at 2J per cent only. 

Since the passing of this Act an Industrial Estate has been 
opened in the year 1967 at Darbhanga m an area of 8.26 acre«. 
It has 62 sheds for workshops and gives erapl.^nent tol41ptr- 
sons, in them footwear, sports goods, furniture, al uinium utensiL, 
sodium silicate, non-odible oils, bnekeis, agneultural implements, 
hoiiso fittings, steel chairs, el e., are manufaeliiri d. A Govorimunt 
and a Kliadi Bonnl tannery al 8akri have hotm started maniifaelur- 
ing upiMirs and soles of shoes, suit-eaH's, ete., since 1057. Mangalori 
type tiles are manufactured at Government Tile Faetorj at !><ikri 
since 1957. Calico printing, dyeing, manufacture of Am bar 
Charkha and Yarvada eharkha are carrtisl on lU Madhubani and 
Pusa. A small acid manufacturing jdanl mamifaetui mg nitm- arid, 
hydrochloric acid and sulphates has be«m sianed at Madhiibani. 
Soaps of different kinds are manufacturetl at Madhubnui and 
Jaynagar also. 


Trade 

Regarding trade, W. W. Hunter in his ‘A Statistical Account tif 
^Bengal. Volume XJII (Tirhut and Ohamparan), published in 1877 
had given more details of the river borne traffio. Ho had mentioned 
that from September 1875 the boat registration system had been 
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established ou all the waterways of Bengal and results published 
monthly in the Statistioal Reporter. It appears from the Statis- 
tioal Reporter (1876) that fuel, lirc-wood, Iruit, vegotabloh, pulses, 
grams, ghee, linseed, tobacoo and mustard weie o\pi>rtod outside 
the Dirbhanga district. It also moiitionod that the exjiurt of hides 
was entirely to Patna and from there hides were consigned by the 
railways to Calcutta for export by sea It further mentioned that 
Tirliut trade in hides, which was based on .uivanecs imub' by 
Muhammadans fiom Patna, was latgo and inei easing. The expoit 
otghef was mostly by rivers to (Moutta and Patna, Timber ivere 
brought down from the foieits of Nepal tanii by ruer and wtie 
exported to Patna and Caluutta 

fradt toUh Nf pal 

From the earliest time a busk tiade hul existed betnoen Nepal 
and the Indian districts on the Nepal border. 

Regarding trade with Nepal, W. W. llunlei m Ins A .Statistical 
Account of Bengal”, Volume XIII (1877) mentiomd th.it the tiade 
was entirely by land, through caits, jiack bullocks and occ isioiially 
by coolies The timber w is AoiUmI doan the i mis 

From the tour diaries of the Subdivision il 0/hcers of Mulbub ini 
during 1888 to I8y(»*, it appeals that Midluibini .'subdii isimi w is 
an import .int tiade centre in the Unii p.iii cd the I'Mh ciiitujv. 
There used to bo Frontier Traile Ikgistiation .. fines vl Muihw i* 
pur and at, Ciugion. The following (ommodifits weti tlm iniin ipal 
impoits from Nc*pal -salt, cotton, eastoi, sugu, gm , fob loo 
mihua, dhaa (paddv), ganja, Krtglish doth sdk, gold, hiIui bet. I 
nut, vegot.ibbs, oouiilrv doth, paper. Tin* piinupil cxpoii'^ luic 
paddv, rice, luisec d, salti»etre, tiinlxi, Kh sa/t, mustaul seed, nonnv 
seed, salt, dal, etc. * ‘ 


The trade with Nepal w.vs mamt lined by i uls ami lie id lo ids 
In December I8S0, the .Subdivisioiial Otlieei of MidJnib.iiu mu, Honed 
that he could say with eettiinty that at le ul iwu liumliid eaits 
laden with grim passed along one loid o dv lliiougli Paduma 
Mohuha, etc , fiom Nepal and that give's an idea ot tin volume <,f 
trade with Nepal 


The Sublivisional Office -s have quol<d the prices ed some of 
the com mofli tie's on the bor<ier of fndiri during 1«S8 to 181»0 
Some of the j, rices are given beloii . 


Rico . . 13 soers per nip, e, 

Dhan . 23 seers per rupee . 


o® were 

Bubdiviwon^ Offlorra of Ma<lhulSAni from to 1890 wan traces! m Mndhu- 
bMi on<l hail bwji utiljwd (1».0.B.C.). «winu. 
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itoAor 

Marwk 

UrU 

Ckwa 

Potatoes 

Mustard 

Salt 

Oil 


16 seers per rupee. 
16 seers per rupee. 
13 seers per rux>ee. 
8 seers per rupee. 

13 seers per rupee. 
12 seers per rupee. 

14 seers per rupee. 
4 seers per rupee. 


Mr, Greer, S. D, O., Madhubani and his succeB.sor compiled a 
report of the import and export of commodities in maunds from 
Nepal from the documents in the Frontier Trade Pegistration Offices 
at Madhwapur and Umgaon. Those Registration Offices have been 
abolished since long. The main function of these Registration 
Offices was to collect statistics of the trade passing the frontier. 


^ladhwapur Frontier Registration Office — Imports from Nepal. 


18 hi? V‘). 


Colton 



M.Ih. 

150 

M<lp. 

Md^. 

47 

Oaiija 


*• 

5.0 

5 r> 

4.12 

Turnwic 



22 1 

50 

03 

Salt 



•>, S # 7, 15 

5,652 

3,027 

Hioe 




> 

027 

Cfwrtor 



824 

1,100 

I6r> 

B»>tnlni]t 



264.20 

414 

207 

Dhan 




* 

3,172 

Sfigar 



630 

650 

440 

Ma4iuri 


• 

C>36 

1 

. • 

Whoat 




. 

131 

Potaloo*^ 



224 

636 

25 

Out 


* . 

2,840 

2,729 

968 

Mahua 



3,257 

3,862 

2,078 

Oram 



. . 

. . 

210 

Onion 



230 

45 

4S 

Country thread 

•• 

•• 

40 

2?i 

•• 


80BeT.— 20 
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1880-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 



Mils. 

Mil i. 

Mila. 

Makat 

« • 

•• 


371 

JVfarua 

• • 

hC 

• 

1,761 

Kiah 

• • 

9i> 

lOS 

82 

Keroain oil 

# • 


7 7 

229 

Vogetiiblu 


»o 

rf\ 

117 

S\¥oet potatood 

• 

13S 

J<‘U 

. . 

OiMU 


3T 


25 

KugUah thfiu\ 1 . . 

•• 

2 10 

3 


Poppor , * 

9 • 


10 


Maiicmo 

• • 

85 

U 

» . 

Barloy 

• • 

• « 


10 

Indigo 


31 Bijors 

. . 

Aluiond 

•• 

J «> 

* • 


Ko*in 


n 

> • 

• • 

Dato . ... 

• • 


03 

. . 

Z^ra 

• 

au 

37 

« « 

Ginger 

- 

l,h»s 

n- 

. . 

Goat H 

•• 

in nos. 

11*7 

00 

Grinding sUtHv 


• 

42 

• • 

P6ta 

•< 

Ub 



English cloth Vriluad 


73,»()1 

43,071 

3I/)21 

CJouritry cloth valued 

- 

7,001 


3,144 

Pots 


.■*>() 5d 

37 

276 

Silk vfJiiod 


a.uuti 

. 

. . 

Gol 1 


ooo 

. . 

. . 

Silv»*r 

• 

800 

2.320 


Bangles 

' 

230 


. . 

Cano 

•• 

Hit 


4 

Pttj>cr 

. 

2lfi 

275 

300 
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lS»8«-87. 18S7-88. 18«8 8') 



M<]d 

Mds 

Mtid. 

Murbln 

fA 



Homy' 


20 


Lths# Oil 


24 


; Xpert 8 to Nopal — 




Dhan 

67,721 

46,040 

7,45) 

HLC^^ 

74, SOT 

13,5»»5 

19,7:8 

Ual 

697 

505 

4u3 

( uttfjn 

04 

31 

205 

M'lhua 

1.307 

• 


.S.ifi 

14 


103 

S lit pi tro 

1,134 

498 

739 


1^0 

217 

310 

Lin * »l 

l".13h 

2.SI9 

3,070 

Alli Mid 

292 

0S 


P ']>p% H o 1 

Oil 



lol) it 1 o 

1 16 

900 

Cl 

Puol 


39 


Khf sat 1 


157 


M« 

1(1 



Khn 9tirt 

80 

128 

160 

Makat 

62 

20 

55 

Opiiini 

21 

33 

25 

Mustiinl 

I ’ 



Tiinlior 


i2*» 

2,.>3U 

Whoftt 


395 


Goats 


• 

' • 

BufTalooft 

Tin 

30 

16S 


29 

232 

421 

Oxon 

29 


74 
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188M7. 

1887-88. 

1848-80. 



Mda. 

Hd«. 

Mda. 

Shoop 

. 


- . 

45 

Ivorv 

.. 


13S 

* * 

The profUier Heg%9trat%on O/Jlce^ Umgaon- — Imports from 


grdM 

• • 

1^0 

276 

2H 

Khcsart 

• • ft 

3iU 

443 

474 


a 

* a • • 

i,3s,ai« 

l.h9.77f) 

35,6' »:t 

OK in 

• « • • 

2 ’.OSS 

22,3S2 

• • 

Mnkai 

• • • * 

3,4f)*i 




* * ■ • 

3es 

loO 

I,13S 


t ft ft 

12,09^ 

4 Oir< 

l,0"i4 


• • • • 

1.320 

Sib 

bS 

OtMtor oil 

• • • » 

412 


« • 

Tolmcoo 

« • • ft 

796 

r;0s 

l.3i7 

Buff Aloes 

• ft • 

&99 

37 

130 

Shotrp 

ft 

ivo 

» . 

14 



309 

20 

378 

Pigs 

a • 

• 


41 

Ezporisto Sepal— 





Mahua 

ft • ft • 

336 

780 

236 

Potatoes 

ft ft ft ft 

716 

320 

102 

War 

ft ft ft ft 

4 

• ft 

• • 

Fish 


21 

• ft 

15 

Salt 


1,214 

1,615 

1,252 

Gur 


112 

. . 

. . 

Piga 


230 

47 

300 

Castor oil 


• . 

52 

87 

Tobacco 

ft ft • 

. . 

06 

12 

Bangles valued 

ft ft • ft 

• ■ 

200 


« 

Chilliea 

.. 

ft • 



* 1 

660 
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1886*87« 1887*88. 1888*89. 


Mds. Mds Mds 

Afarua . . . . . . 092 

Dhan . . . 690 

Und , . 24 

(to^Ih . 91 

(’fciipotfi valued . 275 

Tijriru'ne 679 

36 


So far p" tlio trado with Nopal is concerned there have been 
groat changes since W. W. Hunter and Greer. A railway line 
trom Jayanagar to Janakpur has been established by Nepal 
Government and goods are earned by the railway from Jayanagarto 
Nepali in a short time. Jayanagar which is a town in Barbhanga 
dibtnot IS situated near the Nepal border. 

At present (1962) the ohiof commodities for ezxiort fiom India 
to Mopal are maimfactiirod goods, kerosene oil. salt and cotton 
Iiieco goods, and from Nepal to India are hides, jute and paddy, 
'['here is a Nepali railway godonn. It was reported by the Station 
Master that no custom duty is levied either for e' , ort or import. 
The statistics of export and import from India and Nepal of 
Jayanagar railway godown for throo months of 1961 are as follows : — 

.\vorago tizport from Jayanagar to Kepa) 


Dow^ription ofgoodn. 


October to Tlooember JOSJ 
October. Xo\<'mh»'r. December. 





Quintal. 

Quintal. 

Quintal, 

1. Keroaoncoil 

• • 

• • 

435 

1.362 

642 

2. Cotton piooe Roodt 


•• 

108 

37 

33 

3. Cotton Twist yams 

• • 

• • 

*• 

29 

*• 

■4. Salt . * 

, , 


300 

338 

100 
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Average import from Nepal to Jayaiiagar. 


Deacription of commodity. 


October to December 1961. 
October. November. December. 


1. Rice . . 




Quintal. 

320 

Quintal. 

700 

Quintal. 

1,300 

2. Hides 




91 

18o 

96 

3. J ute 




* 200 

618 

404 

4. Paddy 


• * 

- 

N.A. 

146 

N.A. 

5. Oil- cakes 

•• 


•• 

KA. 

148 

463 


N. Not a\ atlable. 


It is understood that Tejpaia, potatoes, other grams, wooden 
articles, etc., are also imported figures of w'hich are not avaiJahlo. 
Similarly other commodities hko medicines, cigarettes, cj »‘le-j)<u'ls 
chillies, sugar, turmeric, makhana. etc., are exported <’orreot figun's of 
which are not availablo. It is also understood that non-duty }»iikI 
ganja is smuggled in considerable quantity from Nopal to Indta. 

Regarding general trade, the last District (iazottcor (1907) b> 
L. S. S. O'Malley mentions as follows : — 

"The principal exports are rice, indigo, gram, pulses, lins<H‘d, 
mustard seod, saltxwtre, tobacco, hid»*s, ghee and timlx^r 
and the imports are rice and other foodgrams, salt, 
kerosene oil, gunny bags, coal and coko, European cotton 
piece-goods* and raw cotton. Among exports rice, as a rule, 
occupies the most prominent jiosition, closely followed by 
linseed and unmanufactured tobacco. Most of tho rice is 
exported to tho United Provinces and the neighbouring 
districts of Saran, Muzafifarpur, Monghyr and Bhagalpur ; 
nearly tho whole of the linseed is sent to Calcutta ; while 
the largest importers of tho local tobacco are tho United 
Provinces and the other districts of Bihar. The only other 
articles exported in large quantities are gram and pulse, 
other foodgrains and unrefined sugar. Calcutta and Burd- 
wan take the largest proportion of gram and puisa ; the 
foodgrains are nearly all sent to adjoining districts ; and 
a largo proportion of the sugar finds its way to the districts 
of the Bhagalpur Division. The most important itfports 
are rice, paddy and other foodgrains, which come for tho 
most part from Bhagalpur and Nepal ; coal and ooko. 


• Now Uitar Prodaih (P. C, K. C.). 
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which are imported from Manbhiim*, Hazaribagh and 
Bnrdwan ; salt which is brought in irom Calcutta ; kerosene 
oil, which is imported from the oil godowns in the 24- 
parganas ; and European piece-goods from Calcutta. 

“Most of the trade with the neighbouring districts is rail-bome; 
but there is a considerable volume of trade between 
Darbhanga and Nepal, which is carried on by means of 
carts and pack-bullocks, and to a certain extent by means 
of coolies. The imports from Nepal consist chiefly of grains, 
such as rice, paddy, gram, pulse and oil-seeds, and of timber 
floated down the rivers. The most important exports to 
that State are European and Indian piece-goods, salt and 
kerosene oil. Darbhanga accounts for 14.8 per cent of the 
total trade of the Patna Division, but its commercial life 
is far from vigorous, and the last quinquennium shows a 
falling off of four per cent in its trade. 

Trade Cmtns. — "The principal centres of trade are Darbhanga 
and the outlying subdivisional headquarters Madhubani and 
Cuiimstipur. llusera, owing to its position on the Gandak, 
was at one time the largest market in the south of the 
district, but has lost much of its former importance since 
the opening of the railway, though it is still a flourishing 
barar In the north, Narahia in the Phulparas thana is an 
important centre for the Nepalese grain trafiic ; and there 
an a number of big bazars in the same thana where the 
Nepalese trade changes hands. The other markets in the 
district are mainly of local importance the largest are 
Pusa, Kamtaul, Dalaingsarai and Jhanjharpur.”** 

The do\olopment of means of communication that has taken 
place Kinco O’MallejV time has had a groat impact on trade and 
commerce of the district. The district may now be dc'senbed to bo 
fairly wtOl connected b\ rail, road and -watt'ruays. The large 
aerodrome in Darbhanga has also boon used for the landing of 
Eroightor planes carrying goods Samastipur within the district has 
long been tlio headquarters of a railway diMsion. Samastipur is 
now cuimectod by a broad gauge* section from Ihirauni and there 
are direct trams from Patna to {Samastipur by broad gunge. It is 
true that there could possiblj bo mon* of paswmger and goods 
trains in certain railway sections of the district. A casual look will 
indicate that the passenger trains ae always overcrow de<l and an 
enquiry will indicate that the goods booked aro not very quickly 
cleared from the railway stations. The demand for more and more 
of railway wagons has gone on increasing. The travelling public has 
enormously gone up in number. There are now hundri'ds of passenger 

*Tbethen Manbhnin diairiet la now Dhonltad district (P.C R C ) 

** Diatriot QMett««r of Darbhanfui <ltG7) pi.tti OS. 
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buses and oacrier trucks running within the distriot and connect 
the district with oth^ parts of the State and also beyond the 
State. The traditional buUook-carts have not boon eUminated but 
the number has onormously inoroaeed. Trade and comm^roo through 
boats has, however, declined. Darbhanga is now directly connected 
with Nepal both by the railways through Jayauagar and by toads. 

The want of a rail-cum-road bridge on the Ganga was a groat 
impodim^t to free and cheap flow of trade and commerce. The 
Ganga bridge was a necessity for stabilising the economy of the 
northern areas of Bihar by doing away the bottle-nook on oithor 
side of the river. Tlie rail-cum road bridge on the Ganga has now 
oonnoctod Mokameh with Barauni and has become a boon for 
quicker movement of commodtios both by roads and by railways. 
Any development project in Nopal or North Bihar uwMi to be 
delayed as heavy goods like coment, iron and steel could not move 
quickly and cheaply. The agricultural economy of North Bihar of 
which Darbhanga district is a component, had to get a quicker 
outlet for the export of its produce and also a quicker inlet, for 
imports particularly of such commodities like cement, >.teoJ, plants, 
etc., that could lead to the industrialisation of the (hstrict. The 
country boats with primitive methods of locomotion could t>ffbr 
no solution to the demamis of tlio present times. TJio closed 
economy of North Bihar which is almost w’hoUy an agricultural 
region and had remained comparatively backward, largely, for want 
of trausjiort and communication facilities has b«>en partially met by 
the rail-cum-road bridge on the Ganga connecting Mok.an<*h with 
Barauni. The very existence of a large number of fairs in North 
Bihar quite a numlier of wliich are in the Darbhanga district 
indicate the reaction of an inadequate transport and communication 
facilities leading to more or less static economic conditions. The 
rail-cum-road bridge at Mokameh bringing Darhlianga district 
closer to other parts of Bihar will definitely improve the poor 
marketing conditions and will promote not only the agricultural 
economy by tearing its closed aspect but also iin reduce a degree 
of industrialisation. The colossal loss of time in the pro-rail-cum- 
bridge could well bo imaginod when it is nientioinnl that a passenger 
earlier could only reach Darbhanga from Patna by an arduous 
railway Journey covering nearly 12 hours. Now tlio railway Journey 
does nut take more than 8 hours and almost tho same time is 
taken by a goods-laden truck for covering the road distance from 
Patna to Darbhanga. Even the roads in North Bihar could not be 
properly improved on accovtnt of scarcity of road construction 
materials caused by the lack of adequate transhipment faoflities 
across the Ganga. The bridge wi]! also accelerate the growith of 
urban centres and will have a huge impact on trade and commerce. 
The principal commercial crops of North Bihar, namely, oil-seods, 
sugarcane and Jute will have a much hotter and quicker tum-over 
bemuse of the bridge. The traffic posaibilitios will also tremen- 
dously inowase. The railways and the roadways would now play a 
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much greater part in developing this important region of the State 
and would bo invaluable if exigencies occur like famine or scarcity 
or even lawlessness. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that the District Board of 
Darbhanga had a proposal of running a light railway in 1960 for 
linking up Sakri railway station on Darbhanga-Jayanagar branch 
on the north and Hasanpur road on Samastipur-Mansi section on 
the south. The idea had to bo dropped due to non-availability of 
locomotives and other necessary materials. This earlier proposal 
gives a suro indication of the necessity and the desire of the 
people to have a railway line connecting north and south. This area 
is not well connectctd with roads and some of the roads are 
motorable only in the dry season. The area has important places 
like ‘ Supaul bazar, Kusheshwarasthan> Mohan Bahera, Lahera, 
Bangarhatta and Singhia. Supal bazar^ is the centre of the entire 
area for supplying of necessaries of life and getting its supply from 
Musuraghat, Begusarai and Kiiagaria. Kuseshwarasthan attracts 
thousand of pilgrims from far and near. Mohan Bahera has a popu- 
lation much over live thousands while Lahera, Bangarhatta and 
Singia are 'i’w fairly populated. Those facts are particularly 
mentioiiwl because <jf its esswitial cloised cconumy due to van! of 
good communications. There is no industrial jHipulation here and 
there was not mucli facility for a quicker turn -over of the produce 
of the area. With the oiienirig of the rail -cum -road bridge and the 
jmrallel developmont niads within the district of Darbhanga it is 
exiM'ctcd that the cloml economy of this area will liquidatt» to some 
extent and a curtain amount of industrialisation mil lie introduced. 
The bridge is a landmark the imiiortance of which could only he 
appreciated with tho passage of time. 

In the text on communications details about the railway.^^ and 
roadways have been given. 

Trading popvlaiion. 

As regards tho number of jiursons employed in commerce, the 
census report of 1961 mentions that in Darbhanga district , out of 
a population of 37,60,634 ab<mt 29,296 people aro engaged m com- 
merce. The bulk of them, i. o., 18,671 are living in rural areas as 
against 10.726 in urban areas. The table below shows the number 


of 

persons engaged in different kinds of (Kinimercc.* 




Number of persons 


AwnuiQ ox ousiness * 

Mute 

Female 

1, lietail trade m focKlatuffii 

S. Retail trade in fuel (ioeliitling petrol) 

8. BalaR trade otherwteone^^ 

4* Retail trade in textile and leather goodi 

5. Wholesale trade in foedetofla .. 

6> Wheieaale trade iaeommeditiaa other tl» o. 

7. Money lending* banking and other finanelal btannees 

10,172 

551 

0,650 

1S20 

470 

550 

122 

2,829 

852 

2,356 

268 

53 

14 

31 


*Extnttt firam Dialciet Gnima HmUxiol^ Daibbanga 1861,fMig««74 to 77. 
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There are certain communities who could almost described 
as professional traders. Some such* communities are theAgrawals> 
Bariiawarst Banias, iSurhis and Manvaris, Agrawals are chiefly 
engaged in Banking, money-lending and trade in gold and jewellery. 
Marwaris are a weU-knit community who have penetrated into largo 
villages as well. They deal in trade and commerce of all tyiK^s 
and also indulge in money -lenduig business. Banias trade in cloth, 


grains and money-lending. 

Article. 

Salt • • . . 

Iroa and ^teol 

Maize 

l^ulae 

Wheat 

Oil cakes 

Sbi< es 

Lime 

Kerosene oil and petrol 


Imported from. 

CAIcatta. 

Tatanagar, Ktilti and Calcutta. 
Kajafitbau, Assam and Xaugachia. 
Uttar Pradesh and Assam. 

Punjab. 

Kanpur and Agra. 

Kanpur, Agra. Delhi and Calcutta. 
Jabalpur. 

Budge Budge. 


From where exported Kamo of De^itination of export. 

commodities 


Dalsingaarai .. .. Chillies 


Jainagar. Madhubani and Samastipur Kiee 


Calcutta, Assam. Uttar PradtHih, 
Madhya PradfMih, Dolhi and 
Patna. 

Muzoffarpur, Patna and 
Barauni. 


Dalsingaarai and Samastipnr Tobacco Central ProvinrcR, Uttar 

Pradesh, Monghyr, Pntiiaand 
Howrah. 


Dalsingsarai, Saitubstipar Jaynagar Linseed 


Dalsingsarai . Jute 

Darbhanga, Samastipnr .. Hides 


Darbbanga and Madhubani Makhcna 


Calcutta, Kanpur, Basti, 

Benaras, 

Calcutta and Piimea. 

Howrah, Mokameh and 

Kanpur. 

Patna, Calcutta, Kanpur and 
Delhi. 


Darbhanga, Bfadhubanl, Sakri 
Samastipnr 


Our and Patna. Calcutta, Kanpur, 
Sugar. MuzafEarpur and Chapra. 

Livestook Calcutta, Pomea. 


The movement of Ihe commodities in the above statement is 
done mostly by the railways. Movement of goods by water is 
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now more or less confined to phort distances. Recently, however, 
fast moving trucks had lK>en playing an important role in moving 
goods both to and from the district. Certain rommoditios like 
petroleum and kerosene oil, cloth, grains, siiioos, etc., aie both 
imported and exported. This moans that the big merchants of 
the district act as the agent. They import the goods and also 
despatch them to \arious other places to tlieir retailers. 

As Dalsingsarai is an important trade centre of the district for 
the export of chillies and turmeric, etc , the figures shoeing the 
average yeaily turnover of some commodities were collected The 
liguros arc as foUov^s — 


CommoditiM 

Average ©aqiort. 

- . _ . _ _ - • _ . 

Doetination of export 

1. ChiUioj 

1 lakhmaixndH 

Calcutta, Aasam, Uttar Pradeel 
and Delhi 

2 Tobacco 

60,000 maund^ 

Central Provinces and Uttar 
Pradesh. 


Ejr])oft the d%6tr%ct.- So far as exi>oil is concerned, Dar- 

bhangei di*<trHt exports cash croj)S to other districts of the State 
and outside the Stale It is not pos'^iblo to furnish exact data 
of difterent jears separaUdj. Hot^eter, enquiries in this connec- 
tion are conducted by traders and others ind t!u' e^timaKKi atcTage 
figures as availuVilo from them for tie didiut are as follo\\s — 

Stiitt)iaout <ihovring tho o^liiiiAted quant it v of OTporUi and ita value 


Name of 
coinjni>djty 

Value m 
Toaunda 

Rupees per 
maund. 

Kstimated 
\ in rupee 

Suurces. 


Linsi>ed 

Ufl 

1,50,0U0 

Its 

22 

Rs 

33,00,000 

Cl icutta, Bhagalpur 

Mustard sood 

40,000 

27 

10 , 'to , 000 

Ditto 


ChiUioa 

2 , 00,000 

65 

1,30.00,000 

Calcutta, Bomba^ , Criijrat. 
Ultar Pradcbli, Paine 

Tornieno 

1 00.000 

25 

2 *>. 00.000 

Uttar Pradebh Madhya 
Pradottb, Calcutta* 

I 4 >rakhpuT, Baati 

Tobacco 

60,000 

SO 

40.00.000 

Assam. Calcutta 

etc. 

<?wr 

$ 0,000 

13 

3.90.000 

Assam. 


UAfe 

7.000 

180 

12.60.000 

Caloutta, 

Punjab. 

Kanpur. 

Miikhana 

3,000 

1«0 

4,80,000 

Uttar Pradosli, Calcutta 
and other parte of the 
country. 

Jute 

3.00,000 

available Not available Calcutta. 
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dtAt«)nidat aihowias thd Mtinaa^ qaaniity of imports and itsvalos* 


Name of 
commodity. 

Value in 
maunds. 

Rupees per 
inaund. 

Estimated 
value in 

Sources. 


Ea. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

- 

Paddy 

10,00»000 

12 

1.20.00.000 

Nopal. Obainparan. 

Rice 

2.00.000 

22 

44.00.000 

Nepal. Nirmali. 

Maize 

2.00,000 

13 

26,00,000 

IChaeitfia. Supoii). Nau 
gacnia. Assam and 
Madliya Pradesh. 

Khtsari 

60.000 

13 

6,50,000 

Sitamarhi. Batrgania. 

Linseed 

1,50.000 

22 

33,00,000 

Nepal. 

MiLiMurd e6€Mi .. 

4 >,oi>u 

27 

10,80,000 

Nopal. 

Jats 

2.00*000 Not available Not available Nepal and Piimea. 


The important trading oentres are Darbhanga, Jajnagar, 
Madhubani, Jhanjharpur, Ghoghardiha, Laukaha, Laukahi, Snli- 
purpafcori, Modhwapur, Pusa I^ad, Kajnagar, Rusera, Sakri and 
SnpauL 


Commodities Av<arage iDestinalion of e:iC)>ort 



Maunds. 

1. Turmeric 

25.000 

2. Linseed 

15,000 

3, Castor seed 

25.000 

4. Jute 

20,000 

3. Sounf 

3,000 

6. Sugarcane 

25,000 


Delhi. Amritsar and Calcutta. 

CfUoutta aod Bombay. 

Calcutta and Bombay, 

Calcutta and Pumea. 

CfdoTitta and Uttar Pradt^^^h. 

Samnstipur Su^tar ISlill and otlior 
mills of the dizstnct. 


Regulated markets. 

There in no regulated market bo far in this district. The State 
Government have passed the Bihar Agricultural Produce Markets 
Aot, 1960, to regulate the various features of agricultural marketing. 
The object of having regulated markets is to secure the best 
possible pripe to which the agrioulturiBt is entitled after defraying 
the legitimate expenditure of marketing and after taking into acoount 
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the price that could be realijjed for the quality of produce lu the 
terminal meurketu. Kstablishing equity iu bargaining power between 
the agrioulturiet and purchaser and giving a fair deal to the farmer 
are the other objectives which the Act seeks to achieve. 

The Act provides for the formation of a Market Committee 
which is a corporate body charged with the administration and 
management of the market under its jurisdiction. The Marketing 
Committee shall consist of 16 elected members consisting oi agri- 
culturists, traders, co-operative societies, co-operative banks., gram 
panchayats and Government representatives. 

A gazetted officer designated as Market Secretary has been 
posted at 10 markets in the State and Darbhanga is one of them. 
After collection of necessary data notification would be made under 
section 3 of the Act declaring the intention of the State Govern - 
inent to regulate the purchase and sale of agricultural produce in 
these markets. After considering the objections and suggestions 
received in this connection a final notifieati<»n would lie issued under 
section 4 ^’’forcing the provision of the Act and the Market 
Committee would be form^ to run the markets according to the 
provisions of the Act. It is proposed to cover only the wholesale 
transaction iu important oommoditics at the outset. 

Darbhanga being a very important trade centre mainly in 
agricultural cash crops, namely, chillies, tobacco, and sugarcane, 
will liavu certain new trends when there is a regulated market 
at Darbhanga which is bound to come in soon. It will save the 
producers from the interlopers and keep the growers and consumers 
abreast of the latest tren^ in the market by quick dissemination 
of the marketing information. It will naturally take sometime to 
have a regulated market in Darbhanga as the *t Secretary has 
only recently been posted and is busy in oolleoting necessary ^ta. 

Orading Syttem. 

To check the malpraotioe of adulteration the State Marketing 
Organisation, under the A. P. G. M. Act, 1937 has opened Agmark 
grading stations in the district at following places : — 

(1) Ohee grading stations— -two at 

(2) Mango grading station-— one at Pusa Boad. 

(3) Ata gcading station-one Darbhanga. 

(4) Tohaooo grading [Ration — ^two at Pusa Boad. 

It has been proposed to establish State-owned Ohee grading 
laboratory at DsrUianga. 

Under the quality control measures for the Agmark graded 
pTodnots, the Mssrket Seuretaiy, Darbhanga and the Officers of the 
State and Central Marketing Oigmiisation regularly collect, check 
samples from the market and paokers* premises and send them to 
central oontTol laboratoiy for necessary analysis and check. 
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Hawkers. 

Like pedlars in rural areas, their oountorpart in urban areas, 
viz., hawkers, play an important role in the retail trade of the 
district. There is not, however, mxich scope for them. J3ut they 
continue to bo prominent in semi-urban areas. They sell compara- 
tively cheaper articles usually in ©very day use, namely, fruits, 
sweetmeats, sugarcane juice, oheap utensils, newspapers, toys and 
a number of other titbits in daily use including foodstuff. Hawkers 
who sell tea, swoatmeats, etc., are licensed. There are, however, 
a large number of hawkers who do not take licenses from the 
municipalities. They are found to be doing their business near the 
railway stations, bus stands and cinemas. In towns, hawkers from 
nearby areas come to the bazar to sell their goods. 

• 

Centres of wholesale business and mandis. 

There are mainly eight commodities, namely- -grain, cloth, 
chillies, tobacco; sugarcane, ghee, makhana and pa<ldy arranged 
according to importance in which wholesale business is carried on 
in the district. Many retail dealers of other districts like Monghyr, 
Muzaffarpur, Saran, Champaran, Patna and Purnoa have a <lir<‘ct 
contact with wholesale dealers of the district. The petty and less 
resourceful dealers of the district have their dealiiig.4 with tlie 
local wholesale merchants. The Samastipur subdivision is the chief 
chillies and tobacco producing area in the district. In this subdi- 
vision Rusera and Dalsingsarai export a large quant ity'^of good 
chillies, turmeric and tobacco outside the province. The Madhu- 
bani subdivision is essentially' a paddy producing area. Jaimigar 
area is a rice bowl. There are three rice mills at Jaynaqar. So 
far as sugarcane is concerned it is produced all over the distrii’t. 
The main producing areas are Rajuagar, Samastipur, Lohat, 
Sakri, Madhubani and Bahingsarai. It is sent to Samastipur, 
Lohat and Sakri sugar mills. 

The chief centres of wholesale busincs-s in the district are Dar- 
bhanga bazar, Samastipur, Ru.sera, Dalsingsarai, Madhubani, 
Lahoriasarai and Jaynagar. Darblianga town, Samastipur and 
Dalsingsarai are the chief marketing centres in the district. 

Wholesale trading in grains is carriofl on at each of the whole- 
sale trafling centres of the district, but the moat important of them 
are Jaynagar, Samastipur, Dalsingsarai, Darbhanga bazar and Rusera. 
Dalsingsarai is in the eastern portion of the district which is a 
very fertile tract. It is on tho railway line from Samastipur to 
Barauni and has several road connections with the interior of the 
district. There are five big wholesalers of chillies, turmeric and 
tobacco and six wholesalers of grains. There is also a tobacco dust 
factory vMiioh produces about 20,000 maunds tobacco dust per 
year. Tobacco dust is chiefly sent to Assam and Uttar Pradesh. 
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Almost all the wholesale trading centres in the district have 
developed a grain mandi. Darbhanga, an impdrtant grain mandi 
is dosoribed below and has features typical of other mandie. 

Darbhanga {(hdlowara) grain mandi 

I’liis mandi is situated in the west of the railway station of 
Darbhanga. it is at a distanoe «if about four miles from Darbhanga 
eolleotorato. The mandi is located on about one bigha of land. 
People intending to enter into sale or purchase of grains 
assemble here. 

There are big godowns of arhatiaa (commission agents) in the 
mandia. The contractor of the mandi charges rupee one per truck 
load, annas eight per tyre cart load and annas four per ordinary 
cart load of the grain brought at the mandi. This amount is 
paid by the seller. There are several charges which a grain merchant 
IS required to bear. There are weighing charge, dharmada, dalali 
and Dhalta (explaiiieil below). The rate of weighment charge is 
6 nP. per bag of 2^^ maunds. The weighment charge is paid by 
the purchascir. In gur transaction the weighman takes 1 seer of 
gur and 6 nP. per cart load of 8 to 10 maunds. The weighmen 
are mostly paid servants of the commission agents. The sellers 
also pay Us. 1.20 on per 100 rupees worth commodities to 
cointnission agent. The purchasi^r has to pay Rs. 2 on per 100 
rupees worth commodities. The charge for dharmada is 16 nP. 
per hundred of the turnover and is paid by the purchaser. 

The weighing charge is actually the wages of the person who 
Weigh grains, whereas dharmada is meant for charitable purposes. 
Dharmada is taken for religious charities such as giving alms to 
beggars, constructing dharmshalaa (inns), etc. There is, however, 
no proper organisation to administer the amount realised as 
dharmada charges. I'liu mandi has an approximate average annual 
turnover of 1,1. >,000 maunds of paddy and 00,000 maunds of rice 
and 6,000 maunds of makhana from the nearby villages and other 
places. Dknlta is a commission usually taken f(T transact ions in 
oil, ghee and makhana. It is taken in kind and is usually 2 sttcrs 
per mauud in oilseeds and makhana. The dh-tai (transport from 
the cunvuyance to the godown) charge ranges from 12 nP. to 30 
nP. only beoauso it finctuatos day to day. 

Dalaingaarai chillica and tobacco mandi 

This mandi is situated at Dalsingsarai near the railway station. 
It lias an average annual arrival of about 1,10,000 maunds of 
ohillios, 60,000 maunds of tobacco and 30,000 maunds of turmeric 
from the nearPby viliiges. The rates of market charges ane — 'weigh* 
ment 12 nP. pof bog, dharmada 20 nP. per 100 rupees* and dholai 
20 to 30 nP. por 100 rupees. 
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As rsgaidB oentres of 'wholesale business, ^e statement below 
will show the wholesale business and mandit products dealt ‘with 
and total turnover t — 


Xamo of wholoealo market. 


TOfltimaterl 

Products dealt avf)mjQ;o totaltuni* 
with. over m maunclQ. 


1. Darbhanga 

a • 

•• 

. , Paddy 

3,ooa 




Rict> 

ft.oo.uuo 




Khesan 

J, 00,000 




Mai7o 

1,*>0,000 




Liriesaed 

3,00.0<X) 




Mmia/iJ ‘ifw'd 

»0,fH 0 




Cfur 

.•50,0110 




Milk h^ina 

j,ono 




Qh*e 

1 0.000 

2. Jayanagar 

mm 

•• 

Paddy 

10/Hl 000 




Hire 

7,(mVVk> 

(It r hidiik^r 1 fir 

j>rc^dtiO»* of .Ta> 
nugar MilM 




Mustard 

80,000 




Lmioad 





Roi/t 

2^,000 




Juto 

50,000 

9. Iiwakaba 

« % 

- 

Paddy 

1.30,000 




Aice 

35,000 

4. Laalcahi 

♦ • 

•• 

. . Paddy 

1,60,000 




Rice 

50,000 

9. Jhanjharpatr 

• a 

•• 

. . Juta 

l,00,0t>0 

9. Ohoghardiha 


• • 

.. JuU> .. 

52,000 

7. Madhwapur 


# a 

. « Paddy 

60,000 

S. Madhubani 

- 


. • Pa^ldy 

45,000 




Rioa 

50,000 




Khmari 

8,000 




Linoaaad 

6,000 




Bai§i 

6,000 


T 
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Numn of uholtflulo 

mnrlfot. 

’ % — — — 

ProtUiPls dpiiit 

XMtJi 

JJ’ifunaUfl 

K' total 
iiirjr^prii mmindp. 



il/cf A ft jna 




ParliU 


0. Siijiustipur 






^h^u 

1K>0 



i 1 }Ill s 

J, u oOO 



I Him/ rj< 

1 H 'M‘0 



.fie#* 

1 n iMMi 

10 *5 e\Mir|) itoM 

• 

Li 

O.uOO 



\i 11/ 

1 HMU) ) 



1 \ )Mi 

) M ♦> 



"1 ) MTO 

111 1 (Ml 



1 »‘'tor il 

12 fM 

11 liaUiuj^Hirui 

• 

Uu 

.. MM If 1 



( 

1 00 Oi 0 



I iriu* rn 




Mai/i 

1 so ooo 


Ititail marketimj antrfs 

Tho main retail markelinp centres in the diMrict are at Darbhanga, 
Lahoriasarai, Jainagar, Saniahtiimr, Kotcra, Jiladhul«aii}, Dol^ll^g- 
sarai, Sakn, Muktapurand Bahera. At ihet^o pi* cci? retail bhopt 
ot almost all the commoditiTH locally coribumed are found. 
Retail shops of some particular articles like radio leocivmp sets, 
sowing machines, ojcles, etc., are lobe tound onl\ >nlhe urban areas 
like l)arbhanga, Saiimstiiuir and Madhubani. 

It IS reported b}" the Labour Depart uicnl ihat there are about 
2,619 retail dealers and about 872 whoJosale <lcalcrs ‘it Darbhanga 
and about 685 retail dealers and 19 uholesaio dealers at Madhu- 
bani. During 1901-62 tlio total number of retail dealers ^\as about 
5,251 and that of tho\^holosalo dealers was about 439 mtliis district. 
Retail trailing is done in all kinds of oommodities like foodgrams, 
cloth, silk, sugar and ii/afia goods, etc. 

Retail shoiis i\b%^h provide a link between the ronbunier and 
the wholesaler are looated in various w^ards of the town and to a 

26 Rov,^21, 
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oertain oxtont oater to the needs of the inhabitants of the looali- 
ties. The stock in trade of a majority of retail trade shops is 
limited but rapid replemshments are made. The capital invest* 
monis of most of the shops are also limited. Kotailors xisuully have 
dealings with some wholesalers in the town itwdf but not infre- 
quently they hare dealings with bigger traders outside. Retail 
sales are generally on oasli basis but goods on credit ore also given 
to .some customers whose accounts are settled ixjriodically. It 
is feared that in a large jwrcentage of sales no cash memos, are 
given and sales tax payment is avoided. 

Among retail trade sliops in the district the grocerj’ group 
is the most inijwrtant. It has the largest number of shoi»s and 
provides the largest incidence of employment. Cereals and 
spices, jaggery, oil, ghee, mftkhana, condiments, tea. «‘offeis indi- 
genous drugs, dry fruits, baffron, tinned goods, foodstufl', rJiura 
(fried rice), cigarettes, and a iinmber of other mibcolliuieous articles 
are .bold ux thcbti shojis. The value of stock in trade of mdividu.-il 
shops varies widely, i.o.. from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. JO.oou or so. 'J’he 
retail shop kec^pers get their stock from tlie local u ht)lo.«<ale iloalcrs 
either on cash or credit and got a g<iod margm. The local uliolu- 
salors in their turn obtaui the same from various munufactiiring 
centres particularly from bigger places within Bihar or citus l»k<‘ 
C'alcutta, Bombay, ]Madr.iS or Kanpur. 

Next in importance to groceries <*ome the swoetme.at .ind other 
shops that sell cooked food. Them am a large iiumlH>r of tlicm 
in Darbhanga, Jaynagar, >Sama.stipur and Maxlliuhani towns '1 iiere 
is a brisk trade in this form of bu.binc.«s at the time ol religious 
festivals. The stock-in-trade • of this tyjHt of shops varies from 
Rs. 300 to Its. . 3 , 000 . The number of pxHjplo h.ivmg a daily meal 
at such eating liouses is dofinitely on the mcniAK*. Such .-hops 
hax'O even iienetrated into big villages. 

Pan, biri and cigarette whojis are j)letity in Darbhanga district. 
They have a large turnover in the district, bale is normally on 
cash ba.-us. Must of tiiu ostablishmeuts are one man’.s estuiilisliments 
selling port, biri, cigarette, chewing tohacc.o, etc. The stock in these 
trade is generally ohtaiuetl hically and somefimus from outside. 
A largo niimlwr of thi^ ostublnsliments make small (piaiititics of 
hiria sufficient for their ow'U sales. The value of stoi-k-iu-trado 
varies from Rs. oO to Rs. oOO. 

As regard.^ cloth and hosiery it may be mentioi^d that 
thc.se shop-keepers sell all kinds of textiles cotton, woolen, silk 
and cotton pieces, mreta, dhvlie, towels and various kinds 
of hosiery. Besides mill mado fabrics, they stock rtnd sell 
handloom and powerloom proflucts. The stook-ia-trado varies. A 
few large shops slock goods worth Rs. 50,000 to Ks. 80,000. 
Handloom and j>owerlo<>m products manufactured in the distriot 
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are obtainod by the sbop-keepqrB oithor directly from factories or 
from wholesale dealers. Sales usually Hhcx>t uj) during festivals and 
marriage seusons. llandloom fabrics of Darbhanga are noted for 
their durability and execution and have a market outside. Tlie 
kukli cotton brownish in colour is utilised in the handloom and 
kukti fabrics sell well. 

Footwear and other leather goods sudi as leather acc(‘Shories of 
shoe making such as sewing thread, nails, clii>M, Indts. purses, etc., 
are sold by she]) -keepers. The value of stock-in-trade of these 
traders varies from. Its. (>00 to Its. 4,000. Business in generally 
slack during monsoon and brisk during summer season. 

Shopkeepers under the group of Chemists and Dniggists sell 
eheniioals of various kinds, for»‘ign and indigenous drugs, medicines 
and surgical instmments. A largo par{ of the chemicals, drugs and 
medicines stocked is brouglit mainly from (‘alcntta, Bombay. 
Patna and Madras. A medicine agent rejiorted that out of the 
medicines consumed 00 pjcr cent would be of fort.‘ign firms many 
<if w'hich have now locate«l their i>harmaceiitical proiluction in 
India. In .niparison to Muzaflfarpur, the markets of Darlhanga, 
Lalieriasarai or iSamastijnir an^ smaller. Most of the wholesalers 
of Durbhanga and many of the retailers particularly of cotton 
te\lilos deal with the iinjiorters at Muzaffaqnir. Muzaffarpur has 
a lery big market for cloth and miseellancou.s goods. 

FArR.s Axn and other Reral Markets 

Fair.s and itv'his in the district may bo divided into two categories, 
naimdy, s<*asonal and jiermauent. Seasonal fairs are hold in a 
articular hcasun and the time of such fairs isdaermined by the 
lunar calendar. Permanent fairs or Itatw are held throughout the year 
on fixed ilays in the week and are locally kaow'n a.s Seasonal 

fairs are basically religiou.s in origin while oi. fixetl days are more 
commercial in its origin. 

tSoasonal fairs are held at Jathmalpur, Bonipatti, Rajnagar, 
Saiirath, Kapileshwarsthan and Kusheawarsthau, et c. ThcKushes- 
warsthan in,' la, ton miles oast from Hasanpur Railway station is 
the most important among the seasonal fairs. The Saurath fair 
is an important social and religious congrcgati.i-i v here the marriages 
of Maithil boys and girls are fixed up according to the reading 
of horoscope by the Panjikars. It i* estimated that about 50,000 
piKipl© congregate at Sauratli on such oi-oasion. Naturally a big col- 
lection of people of this size sees to the turnover of a lot of essen- 
tial commodities. 

Regarding fairs the last District Gazetteer of Darbhanga 
moutions as follows ; — 

"A considerablt amount of trade is also carried on at the 
annual fairs hold in various parts of the district, the most 
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important of which are tho Kushcawnr Asthan, hold at 
Roota, 3JI niios soutli-east of Darbhanga, on tho 14th 
Pliagun (Fobriiary-March), and the Sivaratri fairs hold 
at Saurath and at Kapileswar, 4 and 7 mihs* resjjcotivoly 
from ISladhubani. Other largo fairs aro holrl at Silanath 
and Dubhi, !."> miles from Khajanli, at Pipraghat, 30 miles 
south-east of T>arbhniiga, at Kultanpur in tho juris lietion 
of the Mohiuddinagar outpost, and at Mahadoonath in 
the Phulparas thana. These art) all primarily religious 
gatherings ; but they are attenths-l by large numbers, 
and a brisk trade is driven at them by traders, who supply 
the crowds with various articles of commerce. Here, 
as clsewhe’c in tho district, tho chu'f tratlers ate Agnr- 
walas, Baruawars, Kasarwanis, Kathbanias, Khattrisand 
Sinduias”.* 

In Darbhanga district f.iii-s are hehl on many orcasi »us in tho 
year, namely, Faigm Tii>da<*i, Ph igun Sii'nralri, Jiamnt Panduni, 
Sraoan Nag Pandnmi, Knrlif Puminui, Chaitn Hiinhranli, daunt 
Chaturdasi etc. Tho congregation on the occa“i<yu of Sraotn i'ttho 
largest and next com<*s Siraratri. The Sravan fuda is hehl on 
every Monday ^nd contiuue.s on the suceessivt' f<mrto five Mondays. 
At Kusheswarsthan there is a temple of Lr^rtl Shiv.v where a me' < 
is held at tho time of IShivarairi. About 20,0oo vi.sitors as'.emble 
there. 

At Benipatti, Singhwara and Rajnag.ir tho fair is held on the 
occasion of V ijagadafihmi and last.s for about ton <iays and attracts 
a largo number of visitors both rural and urban 

A big mcla is held on thooccasitin of Huharram at LahiTiasarai 
town where thousands of people congregate and the tnfla lasts for 
two days. 

There is a Shiva temple at Tilkeshwarasthan, ten miles from 
Kuaheswar Asthan. Amcin is hehl in tho mouth of Sravan and on 
every Monday people assemble there to worship Shiva. About ten 
thousand people visit the temple. 

Every mela helps trade and commerce. A large number of 
temporary shops crop up and various commodities including luxury 
goods are sold and purcht^ed. Tho visitors and particularly those 
from the rural areas visit tho mdns also for making purchases 
for their domestic needs. Apart from these big mdas sevetal other 
seasonal smaller aro also hold in various parts of tho district. 

So far as hats aro concerned they are hold onco or twice a wt'ok 
in a largo number of villages. They are tho primary market for 
grains an4 other village produce. 

* liiatrict Uwotteerof I>arMianga(Itt07).p.us. 
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CO-OPBBATlOir IN W^OLBSALH AND BbxAIL TKADE. 

• 

Without mutual co-oporati*m neither the wholesaler nor the 
retailor can thrive. Their relationship is flexible so far as facility 
is concerned. Usually credit facility is allowed where the relation- 
ship is old and firm. Outright cash purchases are not uncommon 
and are marked by a more liberal commission. Both the parties 
are careful whore perishable goods like fish, milk, mahhana, ghee, 
butter, etc., are concerned and nf)rmally rsredit facilities are not 
allowed. Some oth(‘r cash crops like sugarcane or chillies are also 
usually sold outright. 

Mode OF Dissemination of Teadb News. 

Trade nows of markets in general percolate to the local merchants 
through letters, daily papt-rs, radios, 1olei>lioncs and telegrams. 
Tlie daily newspapers published from I’atna, Calcutta, Bombay or 
other places in English or in the vernacular languages carry trade 
news and they are eagerly scanned. Beconfly ’some exclusive 
tr.ule journ''b’ mibli'^hed from Bombay or (’alcntla are becoming 
p')pul<>r. Ih'siucs the-.e mereiiauts also receive information from 
CoAermneut Department. .\ marketing section ha.s been ojHmcd 
under tin' guidance of the Vtrrieullural JJejsirtment and aMarketing 
liispi'ctor lias been ajipointed who eommunicate.s m*ws reg.arding 
tr.ide and commerce, fluctuations of d.-ily rales of the market to 
the t rulers 


MbJK’HANI OlVSUMEB VVI) LaBOVR AbSOCIA'nON. 

As reganls Merchant'’ A«soei.atinn. it is g-ither< 1 that there are 
two such associations They are the JJubin Ko mchati Sangh, 
H.f'.nUmr and the Dukan Emm Pratinihfin Karumchari SnngJi. 
They .ire associations of the einployis*a. The sugar merchaut 
asset ifltious has been formed in each of the three subdivisions of 
the disfriet, n.amely, at Madhubuni. Samastipur and LaheriaSiirai, 
Each of them has a sep.ir.ite entity. The (Moth Merchant Assfioia- 
tion and Marwari Merchant Association are affiliated to Xortli Bihar 
(’hamber of ^^)mm^‘^ce. MuzafFarpiir The.se a.s social urns have been 
formed to foster the intoro.sts of husines.smen. The Bihar t'hamber 
of Commerce with headquarters in Batn.i Jiave s -e smaller associa- 
tions of Darbhanga district atriliated to it. This Chamber is an 
association of the bigger trades peopt There is no lecognised or 
well-knit consumers' as-sociation. 

Generally about 1,500 to 2,000 people from the neighbouring 
villages gather at these hats to purehase eommodities for domestic 
use like cloth, spiees, vegetables, grains, etc. Some of the hats 
which serve a larger po}>ulation have a few permanent groceries 
or sweetmeat shops. Busa and Kalyanpur hats are such examples. 
Some grain morohants also depute their men to purchase grains 
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at these Aato. Many transaotions .at these Kat$ are carried out on 
barter system and Hisacommon sight tohnd village folks exchanging 
grains for vegetables, salts, spices, etc. The chief modes of convey- 
ance for carrying goods to the hat» are the bullock carts, pack 
bullocks and ponies, and by head load. 

Apart from hats and fairs there are several permanent bazars 
in the district usually on the main roads. Generally at these shops 
commodities like salt, mustard oil, kerosene oil, ghee, jiulses, etc., 
are sold. Cloth shops are also found at every village of some 
importance. A village or a township having such several shops of 
a comparatively bigger in size are locally known an bazars. Much 
of the retail business in the district is carried through tbe.so bacars. 

Price Cojitroi. Measures. 

Due to the exigencies of the Second Groat War there was an 
abnormal rise of price of certain essential commodities, vi/., rice, 
wheat, cloth, certient, kerosene, petrol, etc. Ttwasnet'ossai^* to control 
the supply and regiment the consumption of these articles for essen- 
tial purposes. The State Government along with the (Vntral 
Government had to follow a uniform and co-ordinated policy of 
controlling the supply ofsuch goods which wore absolutely neces-iarv 
for the public. In order to chock the spiral rise of price of such 
articles and to stop the rampant black marketing m thorn, the 
scheme of the opening of Fair Price Shops in the urban arena was 
evolved. A buffer reserve of essential commodities w.is-souglit to 
be built up by the State Gorvemment by direct proenremenl of 
foodgrains and other articles, stock them in Govonunent godown 
and supply them to tho Fair Price Shops which were ljcen‘'«*d. 
The Fair Price Shops wore under strict control and inspection. 
The system of ration card for tho consumers wasinaisteil on where 
a maximum quota of foodgrains aurl cloth was laid down for each 
individual in a family unit. For this purpose a survey of the 
family units was made. 

The Fair Price Shop.s were first started in Darbhanga district 
in 1942 for supply of rice, wheat, sugar, koroaeno oil and cloth, etc. 
At no stage was there a totalitarian control on such stuffs which 
had a salatary effect in bringing down the prices ofsuchcommo- 
ditiee available outside the Fair Price Shops. Whenever there 
would be a large supply of the commodities in the market through 
normal channels, the demand for taking stuffs from the Fair Prioo 
Shops would automatically decline. This system continued through- 
out the war period and is still continuing in some shape or other. 

Bming war period Government had also to exercise control 
over steely iron goods, comeut and petrol but tho supply of these 
commodities Was not made through the Fair Price Shops. These 
commodities eontinuerl to be supplied to the publio through their 
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normal agonciefi but under the restrictiong imposed by statutory 
orders. 

Even after the close of the St^coud Groat War, the control on 
the essentiril food stuffs as indicMtod before has had to continue. 
The ration can! systcun for drawmg comnioditios had stood 
the lo^t and was allowed to romiiii althougli the demand 
on the Fair Price Sho 7)8 iM^comos more insistent wheTievcT there ifr 
an abuorm.vl rise of f)ri<3e8 duo to short rtupi)l\ or othf^r reasons. 

The control was abolished in lll50 but had to lie reimi>osed 
shortly. Due to failure of Hathia rains in lUnl and lt>r>7 there 
became aento shoi-tage of foodgrains in tlie District. The(lo\ern- 
metit ojienod a large number of Fair Price Sliops tlvronghoiit the 
dihtru't to oJieck the abriornul rise of f)rices and also to regulate 
the distribution of foodgrains. At piesent (Pjb2) then' are 30 
godowns and 2i Supply Inspectors in this d^trict to distribute 
grains to Fair Fiice Shop^n. 

Ther ‘ 'i Goveruincnt godowns at Hn\agbai , Jogiar i KamianI, 
Sakri, Bahera. Bijoul, Laheriosarai, Manigaohi, Jhanjharpur, 

( idiaush\ampur. Dvirbluuga, Ma<lhubarii. Kliajanli, Ja\ uairar, 
Tamurii, (Jhoghaniihi, ('h<iuta, Madhepur, Pajiiagar, Boniitatti, 
AnlL^^at^Ulri, Abidhura pur, Sanuigtijiur, Kishanpur, Pn^a Hoad, 
Dalsingsarai, Rusera, Hasanpur, l^atori and Kuslieswarasthan* 
Tli(‘re ari^ Snpfdv Inspectors pogle<l at LaheriasarcU, Darhhanga, 
Tlavaub.it, Sa kri, Jhanjliarpur, Kamtaul, Bahem. Mauigaehj.Kishan- 
jinr, Pnsa Hoad, Saniaslipur. Dalsing-*aiai, Paton, Rusera^TIaganpaT, 
Midhubtini, Beiiipatii, Rajnagar, Ji>uagar, GhogliHrdiha, and 
TaJimria. 

The following stateiuent shows siqiply of foodgraing (wheat and 
rice,eti.) through Fair Price Shops, number idgodowns for litoragc 
of Government foodgoiins and number of Fair PrhcSho]>s function- 
iTig in the liistrict of Darblianga since lUo7-58 to — 



]IC>« ")S 

]“ lO t>o 

111 

l. NumluM of CJoUuwns fuiiotu ning 27 

4i 

30 

30 

2. Supl Iv of foodgraiJiM (in 12,S7,77 

inAiiiefs). 

2'vam,2i»s 

6,61 1vl 

is.ss.r.oo 

3 Nun b^r of Fair Pri<v Shop** . 1,293 

917 

1,443 

l.tfO 


Control on other Articles, 


Iron and Steel — At piwont (January, 1962) iron and steed are 
in short supply although there Is no direct control. There* are 
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two rogiytored iron stoekiftjt«, ouo at Samaatipur and another at 
Darbhanga. AIIoIukmu of iron ismadoby the iStatoCJovenunent to 
the stocldsta through quota eortificaio. The Ptockists submit indent 
to the Iron and Stool Coutr4)llor, Calc’ulta. The supply is irregular 
and does not satisfy the ikmxIs, The quotas given aro very 
ilia loquato. 

Ci^ment . — The Bihar Cement Control Order, 1948 was introdueod 
in December, 1948, which required dealers to obtain liceiiOo and 
dispose of the slock at eoutrollod rates to permit -holder^. In 
1958, duo to aatisfictory imsitum of ecineiit, control iis 

distribution was relaxed. In 1959 the control over distribution 4»f 
cement ivas witlulraiMi. In I960 duo to resiritted m<»Nenient 
supply position of ccmont became uticoriain and Gow rniueni have 
had to intrx*'fuco the quota •s\stom on ceiiKuit albuinent. The 
selling rU(' of conieiu his io bo fixed by th<' Su])di\ Oflicrvs 
concerned. At jiroNcni (January, 196:2) iIktc aie 29 cement lir(n}v.e<*s 
in Sadar subdivision, 17 in Samastipnr subd^vi^io^ and 26 in 
ILidhubani subdivision. The p»escnt quarteily ijuota of ihedi-i tic! 
is about 40 wagons but there is ^iitliculty in wagon inovenienl . 
Henice met^l the scarcity the fro\crnnn^nt have to lake tlu^ 
help of new licensees who iv<ftdd ]>rocure et^ment l>y road, d'be 
cement facK^ries being far awav from l)arbli*tnga this smnm his 
nob betm very helpful. On local enquiry it was (bund iluu Hnongli- 
out till 1961 there luis been a great dilfn ult \ in iiiov^ numt 

of coment. There is an acute demaml of c(uiient in rh(' distiiot 
owing to ceinoiit search y. 


Kf>rosf7ic oil , — The Bihar Kerbsene Oil Control Order w.isjiromul- 
gated in 1949 in thi.s fli^tiiei to reguLitt^ the «nj>{d\ and dHtiibiUitui 
of keros(»nc (ul. in 1952 5‘1 cluo to foreign suppl\,i,e , tnun Burma 
and other places the j»ositiori somewluit improved joid in l!>r»:^54 
tho control on kerosc^iio oil was withdrawn and sinet' tlnm snp[»ly 
position is reported to be .satisfiieiory. 

Weights \nd Mkastuiks 

Regarding Weights and Measures W* W, Ifunter in Ids '‘A 
Statistical ActJOunn of Bon gar\ Volume XIII(Tirhut and Champaraii, 
published in 1877) mentions as folio w^s : — 

'‘The following is the standard table of weightsi S rhunl^l 
rati; H mti = l m*isha\ 12 inanha^l tola; or JSo grains troy; btola^ 
I chhatak] '^chhatnk^i poa; 4 poa^l .ser, or 14,400 grains trny=:i.e. 
21 lb. troy, or 2 0> lb. avoinlupois; 40 serss^l nutn or nmurwl, 
but this stamlard labli' i.s not much in uw in Tirhul Dielricl ; 
whon* tho common way of calculating weight is by ganda^, aiul 
pica. Thus/ in what is called a pakk't «r, Ihcre arc 29 gatidmf 
and 92 pica, them bciugfour lohiah pica to each ganda. TluToaro 
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thoroforo 3,080 /j/cc ifi a staiujard maijn<l. In what irf t ailed a 
kachcha aer thnro aro ordy 12 ganda^, or 48 pic^'; but diffident 
bazirs hav(9 different firrs, and the number of gavdas iae.‘ich.9rr 
varieH accordingly. 

“Time is measured thus=0O hi2)n=>\ pal: 00 ;)r/I = l d(ind\ 
2J dund^V (jhaHia\ 3A ghanin^-l prnhaT\ 24 i//n/7du = l da> aiul 
night; 7 days=l hajtn\ 15 days=l pakt*h(K 

Mf*r(surcs of area- 20 jirki^X dhvrh!: 20 dhuiki^\ dhur\ 
20 dhnr^l kafhu; 20 knthn=.\ bigko^ i dh(tr^\ f^guarf Ingi ot 
0, Oi or 6^ hnlhs. Tn (jne hfiih thrre are 21 irngidi or llngerf- 
hr*(id(h.s\ Tin* hath ihus \aries acc<»rdi]ig lo the breadth of any 
one’s finger; anti from the rc^nt .submitted by llu* eolhM-tor 
ill 1S72, it He(‘ms t liat in I).4rIih'Uig«i AT'd Muz.’ir,iriuir'l ho st^.U’dard 
<»f ;M‘re is I higha^ 2 k'lfhn ^, (8 dh frs\ ii» 7' jimr jo'd ^bolhul^o i, 

I high'i, 5 kftfhnf<\ in Siiam«irlii, I h\ght. 2 1 dhvr^ 7 dhurki, 

and in ll.ijipur, I bighn, 11 k^fthtis 10 dhvr^' 

Mr. f. in tin* list r.az»ts*(r ofT>vrbhuiga 

vloOT; mnitiofis tlivt. “Tlion is no uiufoim sv*-iem of wei^rlr'-and 
nv jsiires in the di drift, Hoth L'lrhrhff M«fl j}nkka are 

re( ogni : the starnlard .v^tr of So is geiiorall\ us<*d in tho 

but even in Darblian^/a town ,i loeal SS tohj,s i-- 

aK ) v*niamon: wlide a of 5o or 52 t^dfis is ijs(m 1 in llu' villages. 
For gold, dlv*er find eoTjutry meiiici/n--. the bdlowing weights arc* 
u^‘l I uvidvii^ and 1 mnsht 8 rn/is. Therf> is a similar 

divrr-'itv of juvietife with regard to me<isures of length ('bull 
<bvder'« us(^ one >ard of 41 iriehes. lo>r nuMsuring lands the ]>ole 
or /777/ It tKU ill V nuiployed, and thi*- is aleiit to 0 frit 

iiielifs. d'he other mejisures of liuigth in loiirton use is tho 
hith. whieli IS usually iMiiial lo is iuehes. 

“The im'auires J>f eal>aeil\ generally reeoirnized by the people 
and lie* jhuhha, r/tunga ami paili. The j/mhha i.*- UM‘d for luilk and 
oil, .Old tin* chfutga or uinpa for wit e. oil a»^d c*ther Injuids; both 
are regardj d as tapial to a seer of Si) tobi.^, Anotliei m(*.ism',\ 
used for nil and milk, is called if made of or 

ntipfia. if iua<le of earthenware thiN is (uju.d to a setu* of 52 
tcdifs'* * 

With the introduction of metric sy«-tem of weight and nn asuies 
(Ifioll) tin* age old system of mauml.*: Mvrs ami chhnttaks and inch, 
foot ami yard have now come to an end but not eomph*iely. 
TMre Miiluir Weights and Measures Knforeement Act, lt>r>n’ has 
been compulsorily enforot'd in urban areas hut some biguludesale 
iliulers still use oM weights in the markets. 


^District Gazetteer of Dturbhaaga (1007), p* ^0. 
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For the implementation of the earrent weights being used, tho 
Qovenunent of Bihar has appointed three Inspectors, posted at 
Darbhanga Sadar, Samastipur and Madhubani. The Inspootors 
are expected to visit the bazars in their jurisdiction and check 
the weights and measures in use. In 1961 there were a few raids 
which had some effect. But the spasmo<lio raids so far have not 
been able to see to the general currency of the weights and measure* 
now pre.soribed. 

It may also bo montione^l that people are habituated to lutvke 
Hale or purchase in weights of maiind, seer andcAAflttoJbs for hundro<l'i 
of j'cars. The enforcement of Metric .systom will pat the common 
man in some confusion at the begintung but (hi-s stciso will pass 
off quickly. The Ia8{>ectors of Weights and the Metric Officev of 
this department havi^ been ontrustini with publicity and propagan<la 
work. Publicity and prop.tg4nda as to the metric system an* niado 
in the markets, fairs and exhibitions, whow‘ p,imphlels are ili'.tri- 
butnd free. The Inspectors have also to iiustruct the Miikhias, 
fJram sefoakt and village level workers .00 that thev could teach 
the mass. One set of m“tric weights from 50 Kilograius to lOO 
grams hvs been supplieil to every block for exhibit ii>n. 

Stamlard weights are manufaetureil by bonali<le licensed dealers. 
Thev s**U staiulard weights There are five dealers at Darbhanga, 
two at Mikdhubaui and three at Samastipur. 

Hats akd Faibs 

Xam*'a of faira in Sadar atibdiinaiov -Ahiuri, Ahil.\ij4isili!iti, 
Bajitpur, Barhampur, Bhandorso, Chhanaragbat, Dekuh. Mahadco, 
Ek<iunighat, Oaudhar, Ganvighat, tlaiitamkund, Gewaclighat, 
JogUra. KLamtaul, Molusame, ifehra, Tirmolvvni. 

Names of faira uf Madhuftani s«6diwi>io». - -Barhampur, Barnar, 
Barri, Basaitha, Bhagwanpur, Bh,irwa, Bisheshwar Astlum, Ghecheri 
Bajrang, D.dalagliat, Deep, Purwari Tola, Dhoghat, Diinura, 
Durga Asthan, Ghoghardiha, Gusa t<da, Hari, Tlataui. Hirapalti, 
Hulcwpstti. Jagban, Jaiiipur, Karahi, Kahuwa, Madhua, Madhepur, 
Midhubi'ii, Mvlli'shwarasfhan, Mah,itaiir, Mahammadpnr. Pdrsauni, 
Pokhrauni, Punam, R.)gh.auli, Raghuba Ghale, R.hjnagar, R.kmp,itti, 
Ryam, Shoonagar, Silaufh, Uchaita, U.sant. 

Names affairs of Samastipur subdivision. -Balc.shwarasthan* 
Barhi, Basanpur, Birauli, B th«imela,Chnta, Chamtagliat, Damodar- 
poT. Digharna, Jatmaipur, Khairi, Khidiri>ur, KhohaTiJakpiir Kias, 
Kusheshwarasthan, Mahadeoa.sihan, Mangatagarh, Muktapur.'Narhan, 
Pataili, Patori, Pipraghat, Rusora, Saidpur, Samastipur, Singia, 
Tilakawarghat, Turaha Pokhar, Waini, Bazitpur. 

Namss of Fats. 

Names ofHntsof Sadar subdivision. - Bansadih, Benipnr, Bhawani* 
pur, Bilashpur, Barhmpur, Chakaha, Chak Basawan, Dadarwasa» 
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Dheang, DfkiiH, Doura, Dhamar, Dhoghra, Dighiar, Gangauli, 
Gang<Iah, (ihordaur, Gui^jawan, HaliflDi, Harhli HaHakhi, Govuid- 
piir, Flawai Bluiiuar, Gogaraathpur, .Jainfil|»ur, .lagia, Jalt*, Kalwara, 
Kamtaul, Kw)ti, Kharwan, Kishi, Molili Madhojujr, Maliiiiadjiur, 
Mtihmamfi, Mahithanr, Manna, Nanlakha, Nehra, Paigambei fnir, 
Piinlanioh, Jiaahuiri, RjiBulpur, Rataiipnra, Ily.im, fiakatpur, 
Sakalaaraipar, Sarahwara, »Sarapti, Simari, Siughwara, Singua, 
Sonnpiir, Supal, Suari. TarapothLi, Uffardaha, Waii. 

Xnmrs of Hofft of Modhnbnni Auhdivi'^ion Bangawis, Bapoprti, 
Barhar, Harhi, Barlii Bahu, Barnar, Ba‘!ailha. Ba-auli. Bathi aha, 
Bcditu, Bliadaiir, Bluudiili, Hlmgwanpur, Blunvara, Bh(}a, 
Chamogaiij, Ghitahi, CJiicliari Bajraiig, Dalokhar. Dcocilu. 1). nrh, 
Dlioguia, l>ipg<Kn«inpui, Dnbali. f»urga Asthan, (iangjnir. Ghcchar- 
diha, Gliormalina. ITaidarpnr, IFurlahhi, Unigaon, Hi'^ar, Jiyn.igar. 
B.ijiiagar, Jhanjharptir. Ivarhhna, Kjiln, Kamali'iir. Kar.ihia, 
Kashandha. Karnianli, Klujauli, Klungjraitha, Khiihar Khntamia, 
Inflai'ia, Lakhanaur, Lalmaiiia, Latikalii, Lnhat. r^ihra, Ma«nupnr. 
Madhiihaiii. Madna, Madjif^-liuar, Marliranigaii]. Mangati. 

Mniniui, Xahnra. Xahhath, Nar.ihLi, Xarar, Nas‘aw. 

Padtna. Pahj, Basic Parsa, Pursanui. Pitwsra, Raghoi>ur. Ba inaenr, 
Rampati. Rudasxnir, Sahar, iSakarl, Sarahi, Sarrah, Slusnu'gar, 
Shishwal, 8hi«lia\c’ana, Siikh. Tootha. Tiswhi, Tisi Nai'Cawan, 
TiilfM<gaiij, Gchaifha, Zifr.i. 

of fluft of Sam(i.sllfH(r whiii'inion.- Bai'anda. Btdsandi- 
iara, Jiirha, Bliiipati, Daran<Ia, Bikr.unpiir. Biraidi. Birsii'gjnjr* 
Billiaii Bazar. (‘leak Ba<>auli. rhaiidaiili, C'haudchatir. Ohan^ Chaita, 
Dliomnipur, Dhagluirna, Duhahn, Dudlipura, Dnrlakh. Fatniath.ik. 
(U.'vrgapnr, Gangi>nr, Gurkara. Gar-dbai, GaL<pur, Kasanli. Hasanpi^r, 
If.ilai. Inarvva, Janardanpur, JatJunalimr. Jlij*]har, Kahan^mr, 
Kanclni, Kji.snnui, Madhnxmr, K<nlassi>nr, Kfpokhar. KeM'paiti, 
lvh.aiipiir, K.ias. Nizamatpur, Ki.shanpur, Kotina, Knrwa.Kiisiarpnr. 
Lachbminia, L^ulaura, Lalxnir, I/oliapir. Manuirpnr. Mant-ai*ur, 
Marwara, Mathurapur, Mirjapiir. Mahaiiiadxnir. Mahdarntith. 
MohaTi])ur, Morawa, Muktapur, NajarlMi.sti, Narshain. Xa/iipur. 
Nirpur, Patauli. Phnwasa, Pitanjhia, Pithigachhi, Purushoitainpur, 
Puaa. Rahimpur, ITdanli, Raipur, Ramkishnn, Raiaiipura. Rowari, 
Rudauli, Rux)auU, Sahbajpur, Salipur, Saidjuir, Sakhnu'han . 
pur, Sambhupati Sansawan, Sjitanpur. Sansa, Sibrangpur. Simora, 
Tararihak, Thika, TLswara, Ujiarpur. 



CHAPTER. VII 

C\ )MMUNICATIONS 

Old time trade routes and highivays and modes of conveyance. 

regards trade route, the ‘Statistical Reporter' for August, 
187 K in rationed that tlic river was the main trade channel and 
different types of Imats were in use. It further montioned that the 
principal rivers of the Tirhiit wore the Groat Gaiidak, the Baghmati 
and the Burhi Gand<ik. 

Reganling the mod \s of oouveyanoo, the last District (JazettMr 
by L, S. S. O’ Mallev (1907), has iiieniioned, ‘'The two kincls of 
• •arts m i'^t comruouly use<l for traiisinriiug good^ arc tJie chaglms 
and the Saggar. Both are two-whceled carts dra\7iJ by bulloukh, 
but the former is a large carl with long l)»unboo i)oles ])rojc(‘fing 
in front from cither side and the latter in a liglitcr and rouglHu- kind o’ 
cart, usually employed for carrying countiy prviduce The con\<-yan- 
ecs most gom*rally used by passeriger>i are the ckka, a,nhjhoh and 
champani. The ekka In a two wheeled light drawn by a single 

pony, which can be used over the most uneven grouinl ; the b«Mly 
oorisisis of a framework, <*o veered with (doth, acn»ss whudi uf ivar 
tops H woven. The manjholi and champani arc‘ Ixith drawn by 
two bullocks. The former is similar in construer nui to un tLla, 
but the yoke consists of a beam of wtiod at right angle'- to 
auotlmr long beam projecting from the body of tin* (*art. d'h*' 
champani is a two-whcoled and sumotim*^ four-whe led light iMinag*' 
similar in eonstruclion to aii' omnibus. It has, In^wever, no 
benches, and the travellers squat or lie cbnvn as they please. It 
has a pole with a cro=is-bar which rests on tlic backs of the 
bullocks which drag it.' * 

There have been many change ^ in the Da rblninga district 
since tho observations of O’ Mallev. Tho railways andihe roadways 
hav «3 now become more important in trade rounds than waterway 
There has been a great expansion and developnumt of roadways 
since and tho public and private carriers, long dnstanei* passenger 
buses have become a rival of the railways. But allliougli fast 
moving vohicloa have become common, they have not been able 
to diminish the importance or tho number of the bullock carts. 
The old type palkis and dolia arc seldom seen and rickshcaws, 
taxiH and private cars are the common vehicles in tho urban areas. 
Bullock carts and ekkuy still servo the rural areas. Cycles have 
become very common. 

Regarding roads Mr. J.H. Kerr in his*‘¥inal report on the Survey 
and Settlement OjieTation in the Darbhanga District (lb96 to 1903)’’ 


(jraz 3tt-Jor of JJarlfhiiriga ( lliu? i^p. 111. 
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ptibHshtxl in 1904 montions that “the district contains 1,734 miles 
of roatls, or a little more than half a mile of mad to every square 
mile of superficial area. 

“Miny of the rorwls in the low lyinj' tract in the central and 
south-eastern p vrt of the disl rict are impassable during the rains, 
and this area is undoubtefily in lack of good communications. 
It must, however, be confessed that the matter is one of considi'rable 
difiiouliy. The nature of the c«)uutry is such as to rend(‘r high 
embankments a nece-ssity. Those are expensive to maintain m 
repair and are frequently breaeiicd in time of flood. To avoid 
this, an enormous amount of bridging would be necessary”. 

He further mentions tJiat tlie roads from Darhhanga to Jaynagar 
on the frontier which crossed all thp river.s in the’we'»t of the 
Madhubani Subdivision had been completely bridged throughout 
at the eost of the Harbhanga Rij. In Sainastipur where the 
country A\as high, comparatively little (*mbauking or bridging was 
n'quired, and most of the ro.ads were mgood order and •omimini- 
cations -'u .‘.pened at all seasons of the year. 


'I’lie rojwls Wore classified as follows i — 


N'lnibor of 
('lass. 

Descrii>tion of Class. 

Mileage. 

TA 

M-italIe,d, bridged and drained 

23 

IB 

Metalled partially bridged and drained 

113 

ll-\ 

Uiunctalled, bridged and drained 

329 

[LB 

Cn iietalled, partially bridged and 

drained. 

553 


\'illage roads 

717 


Total 

1,734 


o' Millev inthe list Di.(iiet Ou/etie«rof Dirlihiuiza men ion.s: - 
“In the early days of British administration, North Bihar was far 
better provided with roads than the South Gangetic distrii't owing 
to the European ontetpriso which Wivs attracted to this part of the 
country with an industry so valuabK is the maniifivcture of indigo, 
it wsis only natural that attention should begiven to the mainte- 
nance and inijirovomont of moans of communication, and the following 
extract fnim a report submitti'd by the Collector of Tirhut in 1824 
shows that such roads as the interior of the district possessed were 
almost entirely duo to the oflForts of the planters. “The roads”, 
ho wrote, “are not under my control, but under that of the Magis- 
trate, who usually repairs them with his prisoners as far as they 
can conveniently bo sent. The Zamindars do little or nothing 
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ill that way. The roads in the imxnediato vioinity of the different 
indigo factories axe usually in good order, but they are kept lito 
so'ely at the expense of the proprietors of the factories. The 
roads or bye-ways in the interior of the district arc veiy bad and 
barely possible fur hackeries. There are a number of stretnns and 
jheels iu the district, wherefore bullocks are not much used ; 
hackeries are, however, used near the indigo factories, and occa- 
sionally towards the northward but the wear and tear of the same 
is groat in consoc^uenco of tho usually bad state of the roads. 
Owing to the number of streams, much of the produce of tho dis- 
trict IS conveyed by water whore the rt>ads are good, it is either 
owing to their being repaired by the Magistrate or by tho planters*’ . 
Little however appo.4rs to have been done to extend and increase 
the number of these roatls, until a District Committee was estab- 
liahed iu 187U for the admiiiLst ration of tho funds which were set 
apart for tlio oonstruoliou, maintonauoe and repair of roads, biidges 
etc. During the famines of 1874 relief labour was largely omployed 
in constructing new roads and repairing the existing ones ; but 
in spite of tliis activit}', the total length of roods niadt* over to the 
Roads (Jess Committee of Darblianga, on its formation m 1875, 
was only 648 miles.* 

“Since that date the construction of adilitional roads iitid the 
maintenance of old ones have received close auenium ; and m 
1005-06 the length of melallfHl roads had increased to 52 Jitiles 
and of unmetalled road.s to J.953 miles besides 760 miles of 
villages roads. In other words, tho length of roads is now more 
than thrice what itu'ss 30 years ago, and there is more th.'in half 
a mile of road to every square mile of superticial area in spit«* of 
the fact that the resources of tho District Board hove lioeu senerdy 
straineil at times by the enormous damage c.iused by the, (hauls 
which occaHionally sweep doini upon tho district. Much has bemi 
done during the quinquenniiirn emling in liU).t-05 in the repair, 
raising and met.iUing of old roads, in the making of new roads, 
and in the coristructiou of bridges. During thispenodtbe aggregate 
expenditure on original works has been I i lakhs or 61 per eeut more 
thau in the preceding .) years and that onrei>aira 3^ hvkhu S^wcial 
attention has also b(*on pud to the oxtoiisiou of roaib* .as feislers 
to the railway, and tho length of the district roads has been 
increased by 46 miles. 

‘’Roads radiate from Darbhanga town and tlie sulxlivisioual 
headquarters to the most important places ui thu intoriot, 4nd 
from Darbhanga town and tho 8akri, Jhatijharpur and Nirmali 
railway statiou.s to the Nepal frontier. The most important of 
these roa<ls is tho main road running eastwards from Muzaffarpur 


♦ rrii« Ijtfcjrs of fO VI Km h. n v oivilinfi who Workod in 1874 
thifch i iIkJ alWuH V >r/c » if > h liud uad tho coaditiou of tho roudii 

w.** 3<trdnajly poor (P.O.K.O.). 
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through Darbhanga town and Narahia to Purnea. The central 
and south-eastern portion of thd district is still, ^ however, in want 
of good communication and many of the roads are impassable during 
the rains.’ • 


Roads now. 

The rcKvis are now classified as P. W. D. roads. District Board 
roads and village roods. 

There are 37 roads in Darbhanga district under the jurif>diotion 
of Public Works Division, Darbhanga. The total mileage of these 
roads including the National Highways and State Highways is 
StO.UO Julies. Of those 202 88 miles are pitched at the eiidof 1061, 

National Highways have boon defined as ‘mam highways’ 
serving prtdommant ly national as distinct from State purpo.ses 
running thiough the leugtJi and breatlth of India, which together 
form a .system comieeting (by routes as direct as practicable) major 
])orls fo»’o.i •' highways, caintal of State** and including highways 
required tor strategic movenienth for the defence of India. 

State Highways have been defined as all other main trunk or 
arterial ro<Mls of.i, State connecting up with National Highways or 
State Highways of adjacent States, District Headquarters and 
importani cities mthm the State, serving as mam arteries of traffic 
to and troiu district roads. These are usually maiutaine<l by State 
Uovenimeut and are generally bridged and metallc'd and are 
completely motorable throughout the year, excc'pt that sometimes 
whore there are causeways or submergible bridge- traffic may bo 
iiil(*rrupted m the monsoon for .i very short period. State Highways 
u.sually have connections with the N.itional Highways. 

Tho Public Works Department ro.ids are mentioned btlow . - 
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..1 J.MS 


I lJarbhi(ii'jii‘,^airntf>lilKtr Hand . — Tin- road toniaci'- 
’vi'h SKnv'<U]iiif ui'd thioucli Laluii.t-ajc''! wliuh i- tJio 

In adijiiarU rs ut th< di-Inct Tluio art- l\u> liiuicri'' oi e on ii\«i 
IJafflitna'i ,ni<l ai\( llu>i on rn»r Ihiiln fiaiul.tk. TLot* au 14 otLtJ 
oxi'iiiif' "ttnu ])iln bndnof- on tJn- mad. Jl j'' nutalVd 

'1 l)nrl)fiiiiitja-Jt')h{L(t~Jaynaijur Hoad — 1\ if>Mu(t- lajlJai}.a 
Mith .fa•\^^a^'ar mIucJi i- an iinpoitant Ini-iiu-ss <entt< on tlu 
linlo X« pal bordor Tin road motallc*! and is tubjictod to hfa\y 
trafiic Oo many ol Iht* bu-cs ply t»> Jaynapar. H b-nglh is 34.0 
mdc.«. 

3. Ihirhhauija-Sakri Road.- Tn conuoct.s Darbhanpa 'with Sakn. 
au important business and iiidu>jfrial centre, lucre is a sugar 
factory at Sakri. Ft is a mot<dle<l road 13 mile-. Sakri la also 
a railway junction tvJucU connects Xirniali andjuynagar. 

4. Dnrhha n ja-M uzaffnrpur Road. — This road connects Darbhaiiga 
and Laheriasarai with Muzaffarpur. another district of Bihar iitato. 
It IS metalled road. It is an extremely busy mad and passenger 
bn.scs and trucks con.stantly ply connecting l'<ubhangu with 
Muzaffarpur. 

.■>. Darhhanga- BaheriSingia-Rusfra Road . — This road connects 
thodistricb hcadquartors with many important places and terminates 
at Uuaera, an important busiiu'ss centre. 

6. Darhhanga-Kamtaul-Baaaitha-Madhu'apur Road . — This road 
has boon taken up since last year and is under progress. It is 
30 miles unmotalled road. It couucots Madliepur on fhe Indu- 
Nepal border. 

22 Rov— 22 
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7. McM’Ubani-Bohilea Road . — It is a motalled road and buses 
and trucks ply. 'The road is a link to Darkhanga-Jaynagar road. 

8. Madhubani-SaurcUh-Fokhrauni Road . — This road is connected 
with the Darbhanga-Jaynagar Hoad at Pokhrauni passing 
through Saurath. It is a State Highway. Saurathis a noted place 
aud Maithil Bralunana ii> thousaiuls collect here ihiring a ^Mirtieuldr 
time and marriage negotiations take place. Tiio Saurath i>ulu is still 
in vogue according to the old Maithil tradition. 

9. Madhubani-Pantlanl-iSakti Pood.- -This road connects Sakri 
which is linked with Darbhanga mid Laheriasarai. 'I’liis lojul runs 
parallel to the railway hut the passenger buses are always as full 
as the trains. 

10. .)[<hlhubani Jhunjharpur-Mtvlhcpur Road. —The work of thi.s 
road has been taken from I5i00 and i.s under progress. It connects 
Madhepur and Jhanjharpiir with iladhubaiii, llio Suhtiivisional 
headquarters. 

11 . Madhvbani-Rajiutgar-Bahuharhi-Khulnunn Pood.— 'I'hts road 
Cimneobs the Subdivisional headquartens. Mailhuhain with Khiilauua 
which is about 0 miles from the ludo-Nepal Jhirdcr. 'I’he Kamala 
Balan river intervenes whore a major bridge h.istol>eco»i>»tructc<l. 

12. Rohika-Rf'nipatti-P'ipfi P>od. — Rohiki coimci't*. I'lijin, i c., 
Janakpur Road Riilwiy »Sl*tion via Jieinpatti. There i*- a piopo.'ial 
to oomtruct bridge .at Suloiqmghat W'lieuthc woik wili be comple- 
ted. it will provide a direct link fnnn M.iJhu]>.ini to yilam.jirlii, a 
Subdivisional headquarter."! of Miizaifaijnir ilistru I 

l‘^,Sakn-./hiihjfuirpHr-Phiilintrats-Khiiifiun't Lnnkuha Hoad 'J’hi.'i 
oonneots Laukaha. a jilace on ludo-Nepal hord''r -with Darbliaiig.i tiu 
Sakri. Tlie ro.ul almost runs jiaralh'l to railw.vy line. Rut there 
Ls no rail link from PUulpara.s to Laukaha. 

H. Hakn-B'ihtra Ronfl. -This ro id passes through a very fertile 
area and important villig'M, nimoly, Nehara aud Ilaqnir. li 
helps to transport sugarciine to Sakii Sug.ir Alill I’oodgrains 
anil other rural produce aro taken to Sakri railway station. 

l.i. Bahera-Biroul-KashAswarasthaa Hoiul. -Tins road conuoets 
Bahera-Birotil and JCusho8w.ira.sthAn. Kushosliwarasthan ha.s some 
temples and i.s a religious place for Hindus. The length of the 
road is 2') miles, only threo miles of which are metalled. 

18. Ohogharadiha-Phulpanu Poad.— This road connects Vhnlparas 
with <dhogh»rdiha railway station. fUo Cihoghardiha-Phulparas road 
although' only 5i mile-s long has i> heavy seasonal trafho load, as 
it is in a very fertile area. 
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17. Dhoh-Kalyanpur Road.—Thtd metalled road bifurcates from 
Darbhanga-tSamastipiir road and nins towards Muzaffevrpur. 

IH, Samtiatipur-Tajinir RhuL -The National High ways ha\eb 5 'e- 
passed the Sainastipur town and passes via Tajpur. The road 
provides Samastixnir a link to the National Iligliways. 

H). Samajtlipur-Rujs< ra R'tad. — ^'fhis road has been tak«*n up in 
1!)6<> and is in progress. The road is almost jiarallel to r.iilway and 
will bo a-i imx^ortant road link with Unsora, an irai»ortan1 town for 
trade and commerce. Jlus<‘ra will \iltiinately be connected w’ith 
Parbhanga by a direct road link. 

20. Snmutlipur-Sarnirmijim-Palorl llmd. — This road connects 
Hamastijnir with Ihvtori ano other neighbouring villages. The work 
has boon taken in 1008. Tlio road will open np a fertile aret 
glowing excellent cash orojis such as chilli and tobacco. 

21. Muhnur-MohiaddliKujar-Ii'icMiwara Rund. — ^'I'his road is a 
}nrt of rhe load running parallel to the railway link from Ilajiimr 
to jlaraiini Junction. From Hajipur to Mahnar (u]> to tht< Dar* 
bhinga district border) (he road is under MuzatTarx>ur Division. 
The ronl under D irbh.uiga I’. W. Division eommenccs from the 
district bonier .ind connect s the National liighw'ays uearDuchhwar.i, 
The road runs iivrallel to the tlanga river. 

22. Miizajj(xrpur-Tajpur-Dalihig^>trai R'ntd. — Tt isNationil High- 
ways road and the jiortiou falling in the Darl>hang<v dist net is under 
D.vrbhinga Dlvdsion It starthfromMuz.iff.irpur and jiasses tliroiigh 
'rajjnir ainl Dalsingvirai, etc. and ti. Is in Mougn t district. The 
road is under improvmnent . 

2:i. S'XtntislipHr-Dnl-iin(p/irai R>>nd . — This ro id from Sama-5ti]mr to 
Dilsingsarai has been inetalleil. The i.»ad eonneets Karaiini in 
Monghyr district through Teglira and will h.ive .i \ery great ini por- 
tarce with the development ol Baraiini which is faht becoming an 
industrial centre. When the jiortion from Dalsm 5 ..^arai to Harauni 
is inetalhsl and black-to]»pivl a motorist from I’.ifna will be able 
to reacli Laheri-isarui within six lu'urs or Ic's 

2-1. Jnyiuujnr-hadanui Rond. — ^I'his '■oad runs parallel to thelndo- 
Nejial border. The road crosses the j\amala-Balan ri\ cr just near 
Jaynagar town which has btvu bridgtsl. Imiirovemcnt of the road 
is in progre.ss. 

25. Town Road, LaheruMarai. ■ This road runs to the court buii- 
iling from the residtMitial buildings. 

26. Hayam-Keoti-Runway Road. 
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27 S.ikn Mill I). 1}. Jfo. 4 Roarf. 

2t*. Naurat.wipur K^uiluiuh Hoad. 

2‘» Sakri I’al hun*Kabat Ro.id. 

30 Vandaul H itlohia Hoad 

31 Lohvt Hitlolut Road 

32. Lohat Bhorghab Hoad. 

33 Manigtchi Hath^.i Hu.id 

Ml tho’.e iokI*. (20 ti> 3 {) no sii^n 1 nov mils uid 

all h.vo been mipro\od ONtepi .Maunr.u hi Jbdlu t ro id \ihnhis 
im li r impi'ON ement 

.$l lit <t4 I In', i-- il-o i m l, t f if ,<i 

where imprf'vemeub work i>i on. 

3'i I[fi\<avp>tr Ililhuti Hu! riui liu .In 1 1\ 1 < i o nir || d 
It pib'^e-, flora Hlllim thioii^li tho < uie«_'u>\Mii,^ aie \ i 1 ( ui’ i f ( 
Ha' 5 '.inpur wheic thero i-. i-%iifii mill 

10 iiit nt<>tipur i» ‘inirari! lloa I — This is idao a siig '’‘lai loi\ 
aro\ roid and his alioad^ 1>o<*ri met died 

37. Hiii^dnp n Sukhti'ujhat llmid The ro id his he« u t.iki i ii{> 
in I'lOU md thi impi >venient woik if goimt on lhi'» r»il el o 
passes through c nio-growing aiea 

iHulricl Botird lit mh. 

Thero are about ‘Mil ro.vls (excluduijt Local Boanl roifl«) under 
the District Board of Dirldiangi out of vihieli Similcf are metalled. 
I,80.j miles are immetalhsl ami 1,612 miles aro village lOads 

The important roads of the District Board are as follows i — 
Same of tki toads. 

1. Muktapiir to Gopalpur 

2. Qopalpur to llajimra. 

3. Copalpiir to Barhctaghat 

4. Husiibazar to Mahamda. 

5. Sannstipur to Harsinghpur. 

6. Simri to Kinghwara. 
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7. Doom to Jalo. 

8. Jitwai’inirglijit to Miiklripur. 

0. ParUotftghdt to Tira. 

10. Maf'ar<lfhi<'hat to NamiHtii>ur. 

11. Siiinasi ij»ur to T'^jiai'inir, 

12. Warisn.o/ar to 

18. Shalipiuo »ivh to Jiai'untrliat. 

1 1. >Jaon>j]>ur to Mu/atTarjuir bounded y. 

n. liirpur Vi[»ra[)Ui1i to 

It>. I>b\v.i^]>«ir to ll.vlim)»u. 

17. ll'jtiijipiir to Madndabtid. 

1^. K«il{arM;^h ttti to Jlitiinpin. 

10. [{akri 1<» rdui*“kaul. 

20 , Sat^uonp *i to 'PaiOJiafia. 

21. 8\unn»ni. to Ibd.uiiifli u 

22 Ilitti to Siiitrhi<i thana. 

28. Laloniv to Khajauli. 

21 . Ki‘'lian])iir station to Jdi.uLiogbat . 

2“). to 

2»), Vat lili t o I^jhirpor. 

27. D fclsiio^sar.u to VinborluiKla. 

2S. jlatiMS tci l^iniahi. 

The oxiH’iuUtuio by tlie PiMrict I’oard on n»tfcd ou oncrinal 
work in was l<\». 'js,ooo on pucca ro.uU and 2,i2.ni;0 on 

knichfi roafls *und o)i \ ilLigo r<Mtl8 was Vs. 23,7)78. Most of tlio 
vill.nxos of tlio di.strirt still lack a coiniccting link witli tlumain 
artery in tlio neighbor rliood, This want affects the movement of 
the villag<* produce tc/ llu' primary nnirktt. 1 may, however, be 
mcntione<l m this connect io]i that <piitc a ftwv xilla^es in this 
district remain WMterlockod for the b ^k of the j oar. 

Mmicipnl iio/trf/j. — Tho Munioipaht ios of Darbhanga, Madliubani, 
4SamiiStipur ami Ruscra maintain roads within their municipal areas. 

Darbhanga Muiucipaliiy, -The Darbhanga Municipality maintams 
21.26 miles of katcha, 6.1)1 miles of pucca and 7.35 miles of tarred 
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sarfaoe roads. The expenditure for the maintenance of the roads 
is about Rs. 60,000 for the pucrq and kutcha roads. Tho amount 
is not adequate .and the condition of tlie roods is not too good. 
Ihe roads are narrow for the heavy traffic. 

Sctmaalipur Municipality. — With the limited financial resouiccs, 
the municipality is not in a position to maintain tlie roads satis- 
factorily. In 1060-61 the total length of b!ack-topi)mg roads was 
'J miles 2 furlongs an<i 395 feet, kankar motallcd roads 4 miles 7 
furlong.s and IH5 feet tuid kulcha ro'Ads 3 furlongs and 410 fe*-!. 
'I'he roads are not in a good condition gonemlly anti arc not suffi- 
ciently bro.id for tho heavy traffic. 

Madhiihant Municipality, Mat Ihubani Municipality mabi- 
tauis one mdo t.irretl roa<l, 13mile.s brick built anti 16 miles un- 
metalletl ami kankur roads. Tho contlition of the iiumot ailed road 
IS very poor. Duo to paucity of income the municipality is not 
in a position to improve the road*« 

Rut^ra Municipality. -The tctal length oi roads of this munici- 
pality was 6.12 miles in l959-6o out of which 4.t miles were 
kutcha and 2.S miles puccn. Tho ctiU'lititMt of the ro, ids i^poor. 

Villayc roods. —iSinoe the startmg of the fJraru I’anehavid s the 
construction of roods in thovill’ges h.is been taken up by m me of 
the Panohayats. Tim total length of road>. constructed In tim 
Oram Panchayals \rAn 41 mdes in I95'i-G6 and in flu s uiie ye ir tlio 
Dram Panch.ay.it8 also unpaired 96 miles old rtio'ls. Theie arcdsti 
a certain length of village roads in big vilLiges where the J\.ul( fuiifs 
of big Zamiiitlars existed. The condition of the village ro.ids is 
extremely pmr. Tho percentage of houses in the ■vilLiges where 
a bullock cart can reach is negligible. 

,\h mentioned before very few villages are connect e«l witJi tho 
main public road. Although tho count rysido Ls plain and itise.w»ier 
to take carts or other vehicles in this di.strict once the crops are 
out, it is a problem to take the village prodiioa to the primary 
markets. 

Vehicles and conveyances. — ^Tho impirtanco of bullock cart.* is 
decreasing in the urban and somi-tirban areas duo to the develop- 
ment of motor, tnicks, OyOles and bus services. Rut still they are 
indispensable in places where tnicks cannot go and their number 
is on the increase. The only improvement noticeable in bullock 
carts is tho rse of robber tyred wheels in place of woe den 
wheels. But such better type bullock carts are vi'ry few. During 
tho rainy seeson these bullock carts fix up a eovoring of rainproof 
frames of bamboos and mattings. TTio actual number of bullock 
carts could not bo aseertauio<i. Tho number given below is only 
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approximate and the actual number ia much larger even in the 
municipal townn. 

The number of Idcydos is iurroabing rapidly. It is conKi<lered 
the poor men’s car and now the lower midrlle class men have also 
btH)n going in for <‘yclos in a largo nnmbor. 

Another mode of cori\o\anco isa two-wheeled vehicle drawn by 
one hors(^ ealled tainlma. Four-wlnndf^d horse* drawn (arriago is 
also declirdag in favour of e\eles, c>elo rickshaws, tur/ztryw a andiaxis 
It is a notorams fact thuit many of the vehjck»s are not registered 

The following stalorrU‘ni will sliow tin* iniinbcr of diff(*rent 
voliieles which W'en^ ngi^tered during lOOO-bl : — 

Naaij of Muiiioipality. O.Stt't Kik^JidUh JJulIof k* 1 an tan- 

• cartH. 

1. O&rbhinga Miiiuoipality . l/Ck* J,c‘ni 3Jri 114 

2. Madhubani Municipality .. l!en 

3. S ftfuastipiir Muoioipality .. 21 b 

i. It Hora Municipality .. b.i> JJ * ]/>bj 


Besides luunieijbilnies, the J)i‘-tikt Board also register?' bullock 
earts for iroi tnitddf^ the jnrisdietion r)f tho miiiuciiiahties 
The statem^'Mt below shows tln^ different t\y»es r»f bulloek eaits 
ngistered in the Di<tiiel Board dining IlMKUil : — 



Dojonption of bullock cartt- 
Agricultural Bubiierb 


1. Jhanjhaipur 

1*3S 

490 

98 

2. Khiijauli 

2.313 

TbS 

3 

3. Ma/ibiibiUii 

*»,u7(5 

0b2 

141 

4, Phulparaa 

1.031 

l.bLO 

llo 

5. Madhepur 

13S 

S2 

10 

0. Bahera 

200 

73 

o 

7. haakahi 

224 

1 .0^ l» 


8. L^ukahn 

Ibo 

i 

i(> 

0. Jayniigar 

l.4nT 


5 

10. Laclaaia 

.. 41(r 


4 

11. Bonipatti 

1 i*Cb 

475 

30 

12. Harlakhi 

294 

- 

3U 

13. Madhwapur 

279 

273 

?0 

14. Sadar»>eafit 

. . 2,2ti4 

02s 

96 

15. Sadar-woBi 

ets 

562 

111 


10. Kamtaul 


6U1 


921 


28 


•aoi 
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Thoro is no doubt tint a largo number of bullock carts plies 
without any registration. 

ntud p-Ohi^ aro on tho doclino. Passengers in doZw and 
palbi^ to bo o^rriod by bowers and it is oKtroineU difficult 

and expensive to got boirors now to cany dobs or palUs In 
tho VilUgos, howovor, tlmv are still m u-io to some extent parli- 
cularly lor lr\nsp>rting Udios and brides. 

Elephants used to be tho favourite eorivcyauoo for tho ruher 
s^'MoiiTi this riv^rm^ district Thointidonoo of fho use ol hoises 
a’ul p ) inios w\s i >wor thin whit iho i to bo in the disliicts south 
ot tiingi Bit now th> number of eh^phiuts and hoisc-* IusIxmmi 
oi th^ de line ill v^rv few eiuiffirl to keep th -so amm ds tor 
use as convoi ince>.. 


PrniLTC Til VN SPORT. 

With th' intio iiKtion oPhuses and trucks, piibln lud pii\ ile, 
It wis ttdt nvMsirv thit th^ro should btwi triiw]>orl lUthoiiij 
t > ensure cirtful ]»t tnnin^ < >tit »l ind i pi >])er fh v I » t <*f 
th' nispnt IhucK i» pp t e >nibi»u I 

T)>oiitni>nt i* ^ j,f(> lo\e^ but thu< iie K ui il f » p » i Vutbn- 
ritM'* i S It > 11 ) I I riiH'f^ui VutU>ni\ v\jth INH i In 1- 

<iuirt T-y rii^ Ibhir .ri >i \\ I lU OMt \ufb n \ w h 

ost iblishe 1 in 1 04 i ^vl^hu^ hcidqu )r»< Mi/itlui r i 1 ih* 

jun^ ii tion ni ♦Un luthuitv omi iln * ua diNim ^ ii In Inn 
rh' Cnnuus^nfm ol luhit DiVi » »m i in mi n n 
Chtnmin <>f the ludi irid th fi w s cr ttr ^ ta nl , M r 
no Svhi\ Mihibn I’ri^tl \MV Mul Iiui < !b *1 i id 
P C Il')\ Ciuilliir. ( >inl)in« I th' U)ilv i! nij; uuh ih n »di iil 

as>ig inii^ its of Personal \s m inf to fli^ hivNi nil ( u an i uw i 
Situ e 1 h wi iMptriti iili >1( inn S<i mt In'- bin in i vidiblo 
AS It ^v iks f dt tint woik htd bi na» lu tooiMixi ivo \ > f>i d<»m 
by a piu-Mrne St^n tii\ 

Fh - fi^-i ]> f/nviv\i p ruins Wii ilNevt^ I in Pi|o lo (un^Kniiil 
Siugh of Lih iiisini to tuu t, oi^s ng j bu,linm l^ibctuuriMo 
Ml Ih lb mi md to o»u flutMulii Singh bn rov nar t!i loPi^ 
Lahi ru^-ar ii to S^j, ^1 

Along With ihf' <!• Velopmi m T>ihvt\-^ tluue his been an 
extension of the bn N«lvu^^ \.r the on 1 ol Pud i h 'nnin i >ntes 
COVeied bj» pis^'ongeis Wcie follow-^ 

Sdrifil N uno of rout 

no 


1 Llh)rla3^ral«St^ffhwllra(V[4lhtlb«nl Subdivision) 

flax^iiwara (HidUubani Stil>diTision) 

2 L iboriasorai Jaynagar (IkCaflhubani Sub<li\ ision ) 

3 rjib3riasarat Hohika (\Cadhubani Sub )«Kadhubani 


U<mt Js > ot bui 

miltiiiri 9»'r VICOS. 

20 4 

40 9 

22 2 
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SCTl il 

N J 111 * 1 TnU*0. 

• 

Ho t * 
iniloHg . 

No of i>Mb 

B r\ic . 

4 

Lai 1 jriiwarai -Ilolj tka-Kal u ab i ( Madhubani Subd iv iHoii ) 

Ih, 

1 

»* 

Lalieriasarai-Hohika-Honipatt 1 (MadiiubHiii bi 1 ) 

31 

1 

C 

Laberiaaarai-lTarlal in via Itol ik i 

n 


7 

MudliubaniJ*Uarlakhi nasopfilti via Jionifuiti 

rr» 

1 

8 

iiaboriabaf 01 Sul r (M vdhubaniSub.) toDaburafSudiirSuh.l 30 

Via Heni}>ur Annual* 


9 

L ibarnvi if jhi’Sakri-Bahora 

20 

1 

10 

Liiliijrja<iar ii*Siipaii1 (^ladhuhnni Sub*}* i^S/)l uta 1 Habora 12 


11 

Lib jriasirai'Nawada »a fi iboru and Majhwur * 



n 

• 

bill jri isirit^Loii it S i.^' idliubani Sub ) , . 

JJ 


1 1 

L i A ^rus irai-Pipragbat (Sa<lar Subdiviaion.) 

42 


1 1 Jhajijharp'ir-HL i it \ in/i (Madhuban] Subdivision) . . 

. 

1 

( > 

10 

'itui'i^ipif '‘lUnirpu » 3 rta R ivbunoiUi>ur(Sarnacli- 
pur SubdiviMHm). 

24 

> 

1 

S i<n v^tip ir-S ibjiure ilory na Ilatiirliat and Uikdiu- 
ri ithpur 

21 

17 

Suni^tiinir ’'f ir/b j)n llinapnr (Sinielifu* 

S ibiivmu.i). 

13 

f 


>ini 1 > ir rajpar-PuaabnJrtr (Sainafltijiur SiibdiMPion) 22 

n 


TIkto Are ,iUo ruuii se]\ue^ wln>>ouiU' fiul ^uluuD • nK i gi 


<li'5tirict Aixl the Ollier end is in another district 
The folhANini^ .no some of bn.hnmteNi - 


iS^rickl Xamo of tho ronton 

no. 


T\v/iit< No bviS 

r\u.s- 


1 via Mik i1ftirp*ir, D^irblian^a 

au«l Ma<loubaiii. 

- J 1 / iv^vr M i/;aff>rpur i»ia Darblia'iK* and Labena^araa 

3 Roliika (Madhuhaiu ^ Wb ).Muzan'ar|>ur via I>ar- 

bhanga. 

4 &>akri (Madliubani Ha\y.) ^MuzaiTarpur t la Diubbarfa 

6 B I'n^^tipur-MuzaffArpur 

C Darbh'idg^vMuzaflTArpur .. •• 

7 Bami9tipur>HAjipiir 

3 S^ma-ittpiir^Uajipur-rahlezaghat 

3 Simi'ittpiir-Kajpurwlajipnr . . 




70 

04 


42 


3& 

r>2 

40 


3S 


1 

1 

3 

fi 

1 
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Some of these btises are very well patronised by the travellings 
public and are often seen oarr^ ing ap overload. It is understood 
that about 400 passengers travel from Jaynagar to Pahlezaghat 
and vice verM eveiy <lay. The route mileage of this service is 
about 133 miles which is the longest in Darbhanga district. Samasti- 
pur is another very important centre for roadways passenger 
traffic. Near about 800 persons travel from Samastipur by bust's 
to a nimiber of places like Madhubani, Darbhanga, Muzafifarpur 
and Uajipur and almost the same number of persons come to 
Samastipur from different plact's. Darbhanga and Loheriasarai 
send out about 1,300 persons every day by buses and almost iho 
same number uome to Laliori.v<arai and Darbhanga. Modhubani 
registers an outflow of abotit 1,000 persons per day and receives 
about 000 persons from other places. 

There has' not yet been ajiy nationalisation of the bus routes 
in North Bihar (1002). The roadways transport by pass(*nger 
buses in Dirbhanga disfriet is entirely withm private sector (lOOi). 
The North Bihar Regional Transpoit Authority works under the 
Transport Dep.irtnieut of (he (Jovernment of Bihar. The N.B.R. 
T.A. consists of tJie Chairman and the Secretarj' and a miinber of 
offici.ils and nun -officials uominutcd by the State Government. 
The Board is changed from time to time. Permits are gr.inttd in 
ordinaiy meeting.s of the authority. There are rules and ri'gulat ions 
under which such permits are allowed. The Iicen8ce.s ha\e to 
work within tho rules and regulations of the Transport .\uthorily 
and under Motor Vehicles Act, 1037. The Chairman has eeitain 
powers by statute or by conver'iioii when the Authority i. not in 
sessions. 

Bo far as the rat-e is concerned tho minimum rate fares for 
stage carriages have been Axed by tho State Government aiiplieahle 
throughout the State of Bihar. Temporary permits are grantid 
by tho N.B.R.T.A. under section 62 of the Motor Vehicles Act to 
meet any temporary or special neeils. Mostly these permits are 
granted under reciprocvl agreements aithin the i r ighbouriug State 
or the noighbonriug Regional Transport Authorities of Bihar. In 
cams where no reciprocal arrangements exist, prior coneurrenee is 
obtained. 

As regards appeals, there is an Appeal Board of the State 
Transport Authority. This Board oonsists of tho Chairman who, is 
usually the memlier of the Board of Itovenuo and two other 
members that are nominated by the State Govomment, 

Motor trucks both private and public have already become an 
important link for communication and tho development of trade 
and ooramorce. Perishable goods like fUb, ohillius, surgaroane, 
cotton gomis, textiles, etc., besides the village produce are often 
carried by the trucks from point to point. Tho development of 
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roads in this district is partially due to the excellent service render* 
ed by the trucks for transport of stone chips, rods, cement, etc. 

There are 88 registered trucks in Darbhanga district which are 
permitted to carry goods from Darbhanga district to other districts 
of Bihar (1001). The permanent permits within Tirhut Division 
are given ,to the trucks by North Bihar Regional Transport Autho- 
rity. Temporary permits for 6 to 10 days are also given by 
N.B.R.T.A. to other parts of India under a reciprocal arrangement. 
It is understood that by tho end of 1961 there were 128 registered 
trucks of Champaran, 185 trucks of Saran and 401 trucks of 
Muzaifarpur. A number of unspecified number of trucks registered 
in the neighbouring States of West Bengal and Uttur Pradesh have 
also been oi>erating in Darbhanga district. The tw'o most important 
roods for truck trafilo are Pahlezagliat-Jaynagar and Snmasti])ur- 
Madhubtini roatl. A smaller number of trucks regularly ply <»n 
the other routes meiitiunod elsewhere which are covered by 
passenger bust's. 

The average tonnage of goorls carried hy t rucks is about 6 to 6 
hundred daily. Aboiit 100 inaundH of gfjods is carried by 

trucks at tho rate of 73 nP. per mile. The load capacity of the 
trucks has been fiwl by tlie Itegional Transport Authority at 100 
maumls. 

Tho following statement shows th^ number of different tj’jjcs 
of vein ij le.s on roa<l which were regnstered now in Darbhanga district : — 


War. 

Motor 
cars uud 
joepe. 


Trucks, 

Motor- 

cyrIoB. 

Auto- 

rirkblmwa. 

Tractors 

and 

trailf*r8. 

1 

>• 

3 

1 

r* 

6 

i 

1966 .. 

20 

4 

» 


Nil 

5 

1967, .. 

Z2 

3 

6 

13 

Nil 

9 

1968 .. 

13 

8 

1 

14 

Nil 

4 

1959 .. 

17 

9 

0 

13 

Nil 

3 

I960 .. 

22 

4 

12 

1 '■ 

Nil 

3 

1061 (up to 3rd 

fioptrinlxir 1961). 

37 

3 

6 

15 

Nil 

1 


At the and of 1961 thero were 82 motor cycles, 88 tru-iks, 
32 buses, 197 motor oars, 119 jeeps, and 11 tractors in this district. 


The lioonsing of drivers and conductors is the responsibility of 
the Suporiutondont ol PoUoe. Ho is assisted by a part-tipae Deputy 
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Sapiriatoudont of Polioo. Driving liconcoa are expected to be 
granted after neoeaaary testa and verification of character and 
anteoedenta and after production of a medical certificate of fitness. 
The following tables will show the total number of licences both 
private and professional issued during 1958-59 to 1960-61 i — 

TAULE I 


Now. 


3 ^»'n *\voJ. 


War. 


Total Vrof* Total Trofi)*- 

no of Viiviito. no. of I’livih. bional. 

lict'rjPOH 


1 

1 

,.k 

1 


h 

4 

1 'V.s .* > 

o7 

. 

J) 

JTj 




X()2 

17 




4.5 

IWO.Sl 

118 

47 

101 

6iS 

j»>7 

411 


T.VnLK II 


Statement )W'Ing th*' number of Uwiiors’ hcenccs issued 
during 105S-50 to 1900-01 as comparted with tho figure'^ ofpn»vi(»us 
years 


U*',r,.57. 1 


l W’H (>l 


126 116 


13t 


2rj 


2:1 




TAULE in 

StAtoment showing the number of (•{UKluft(>r.s’ licfiioos in llio 
district during 1938 -.”j 9 to 1960-01. 


y^'fir. 8u«p4»ri0<*(1. (.PDCrlioO. 


ICa8-50 . . 

6 

21 

105»-«0 . . 

H 

13 

moci . . 

15 

33 
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TVULK IV 

■ 

Btfihoiuont showing tho total number of motor vehicles offences 
pnnoouted in Uarbhanga cliatriot during 1958-59 to 1960-61. 


Yi ar 


•if *1 pr titt iK 

of < tc 

• (UltTi (1 

N3 

off 

a‘v s ( ri 1 If t< n. 


Polic* 

AIS 

Total 

Polio M S 

Total 

Pol 

if* 

Mf- Total. 

1 


> 

3 


"t a 

7 



> 10 



no 

z\ 

13] 

3 

> 


0 

1 : 



111 

'iS 


.)7 *13 

70 

> 

17 

<»> ii2 

J '*>0 bl 


22 " 

03 


1 

21 

1 

21 

^ i2i 






1 \hU \ 





S i 

i raout 


tin number of motor vv 

■hiclo 

s acciflioits ID 

1) 

u*l)li ini; 1 

ilntriol ^lur 

•in 5 1050 to 

1961 

(up 

to 

Octub(»r), 



1 ‘"iT 


I 

i ^ > 

1 

f|)U 


1 ^ ir> » o 










0. ♦olx *) 

1 


t 


] 

1 


> 


»; 

u 


n 



Hr 


> • 
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CovrnoL ov Tbafpio 

The control of traflio is evercised e^tlusivelv by the Police 
Department. Special checkings with the help of Magistrates are 
occasionally orgaiiiseil by tho Superintendent ot Police of tho 
ilistriot during which i number of cases of ov»*r1oading, plting of 
vehicles without permit, vioUtion of coudil*i.iiS of permits and 
transport of passengers on goods vehiclos, etc., are detected. Tho 
offenders are summarily trie<i. 

AVith the increase of diesel motor vehicles on road, cases of 
overloading of goods trucks are increasing tremendously and tho 
drivers evidently at the in.stance of tho owners, commit major 
offonoos like over simeding, rasli driving, etc., which result in some 
major accidents. Th * sting of ohooking by mobile staff is much 
lost as the disposal ol the x>roseoution3 is much delayed. In order 
to ensure effootivo action against such offenders, the District 
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3(agistrate i$ requentcd by the State Government to depute a 
Magistrate with powers to take cognizance each month on the date 
to be fixed in consultation with the mobile squad for spot trial 
•of motor vehicle ease. The main cause of motor accidents are 
nwh and negligent driving, faults of the pedestrians, bad driving, 
dazzling hci)^ light, overloivdiug, stray animals (srossing the road, 
defective vehicles, non -compliance of traffic regulation and tendency 
on the part of drivers to overtake other vehicles by excessive speeding, 
etc. Ways and means to minimise road accidents and improve 
traffic conditions engage the attention of the State Government but 
the incidence of accidents is on the increase. Some of the private 
oar-owners also love 8j)eeding on tho narrow roads oblivions of 
traffic obligations. Motor vehicles have also been used for smuggling 
of non-duty paid ganja. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by section 74 of tho Motor 
Vehicles Act, 1939 (Act IV of 1939), and in sup rse-ssion of all 
previous notifications on the subject, the Governor of Bihar h.'is 
been pleased to lay doivn that no motor vehicles whether registered 
in the State of Bihar or in any other State, the unladen wt'ighfc 
of which plus Its load together exceeds 14,600 lbs. shall ply on 
any road in Bihar except on routes specified when the actual 
total weight of motor vehicle and its load may exceed 14,600 lbs. 
but shall not exceed 19,000 lbs. 

This is subject to such restrictions to .speed, etc., as ary imposed 
in the intorc.st of public safety by the Public Works Department 
from time to time m regard to particular bridges and culvert e. 

Tho following are the roads which are capable of taking 19,000 lbs. 
laden weight in Darbhaiiga district : — 

(1) Darbhanga — Sama.stipur Rood (II to 2.'> inilcK). 

(2) Dhoh— Kalyanpur Road. 

(3) Darbhanga —Kalyanpur Road. 

(4) Darbhanga -Sakri Road. 

(5) Sakri — Bahera Road. 

Railways . — Railway coinrauni ration has been desciibed by O’ 
Malloy in tho last Gazetteer as follows : — 

"Tho district i.s on tho whole, well provided with railway commu- 
nication. Its south-west corner is traverM*d for 29 miles by 
tho main lino of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, 
which enters tho district just Iwilow Dalsingsarni alid runs 
through SamastipuT to Waini and it also contains 25 miles 
of tho chord lino from Hajipur to Bochwara, which runs 
parallel to the Ganges orabankroont from east to west. 
Prom Samastipnr a lino runs to Darbhanga and tboro 
branches ofi" in two directions, tho first north-west to 
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Sitamarhi through Klamtaul and Jogiara, and tbo otlu^r 
duo oast to Khaiiwaghat on the Ko^i. The total length of 
tlioso lines within the district is 146 miles; and another 
lino running from Sakri to Jaynagar on the Noi)al frontier 
lias recently been opened. This line, the earthwork of 
which "was mostly completed as a reli(*f work in the famine 
of 181)7, has opened uii a tract which was previously 
remote from the railway; it pasM s the imixutanl town of 
Ma<lhubani and tajis a large grain Hiii)ply from Nepal, 
The coDstruotion of a direct line from Darbhanga to 
Muzaffarpur witli a liranch lino to Sitamarhi lias also 
bo<m Hanctioned/'* 

Tliere lias been some extension of railway communication in 
ibis district. The nanui of the North-Wf\^lern Jlailway was changed 
to O.T. Railway (Oudh-rnhut Railway) and because of the ^Jow 
locomotion ov<ir thi^ system the railway came to bo known as 
the ()ld and Tired Railway. Now the sj'stem is known as North 
Eastern Jlailway. The raduay system in iliis district liad metre- 
gauge onI\ Tn 11)61 a broad-gauge line has Iw^en constructed 
from Samastipur to Raraiini (5! Kilometres) in addition to the 
mein'-gauge lino whicli vas there Irom Indore. This broa^l-gauge 
section nas ojKMi«i in January, 11)62. The? Railways in this district 
luive a groat importance and future bocau^o id the proximity 
of Nepal and th<^ development of loadways thiowing ojien the 
distant parts of tho district. 

metre-gauge ruihca;v system has its own difliculties and goods 
eaniuit l)e hauled \ery (juickly. The jmssenger traflic in this area is 
fibuonnally high and roof riding without tickets v.as quite a common 
biature before and is still seen whi'pevor there any in 

North Bihar. T\w district being riverine there ai a large number 
(d railway i*ul verts and bridges and any expain^ion of the railway 
IS quite an exjHmsi'xo affair. In spite of all tliese difliculties the 
raih^ay adiniuist ration after Indojxmdonee lias made gr#'al strides 
and lias iiuprovo<l many of the seelioiis, has ojkuumI a niiinU'r of 
lU'W stations to bicilhate gooils aral passengers traflic and the 
Railway l))\isional headquarters at Samaslipur has liad a pn>at 
development. I’ho railway in this distriet ha^ o a spt^cial inipoitance 
bringing Nojia! nearei India and cairying on •• rich intt'r-country 
trade and eommereo. Thej" also toincc: the fertile areas of 
Muzaffaiquir and Chainjiaran distriels. 

There are 33 railway stations in nos district under tlie jurisdic- 
tion of the District Traffic iSuporintendent, ISainastipur. Those ai'e 
^lividtHl into 7 sections as follows : — 

SootiojiH. Xamt‘ of th«* blfttioikk'. 

Kilon)»'f ri*5*. 

1. Sumastipui- Hiununi iTt .tf'tioii SanmMipur* Ujiurpur, 

tiud Dalsingsarai. 
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Sect 10118. 

Naino of tho slut lorit* 

lUntaiao. 

2* Samastipur — Khtigarm 

. Arignighut, Nnihniu inghiit, 

Kayajiftgar nnO Uasaiipur Hotui 

Kd uim trea. 
46 

3 . Sami\fltipur — MuzafCiirpur 

. . PitaiiDjhm and 1\ h/\ n ail 

It 

4. SAmastipur — Darblmnga 

.. Mukt^ipur, Kislmijjur, Ki ml: ha- 
dr ipiir, Huyngli ir, 'I nnJv ain, 
J^thoi lafl iitti and Dui bhanga 

ns 

6 Darbhanga — NiruinU 

Kakaighatti, Tarsiiai, Sukn, 
L.ohiia Jhunjliarj ur,l*iiuu- 

I la and tJhr'^^hurdihu 

t>0 

6. Sakri— Jajrnagar 

. IVnt] ml, Midlmbini, Kaji i^ai, 

Khajauli an i Ja;yj agai 

4 b *>7 

7 . D irbhaiiga — Xarkat uigiiuj 

.. Mo) *immad| 1 1 K mtMi' rl 

Jogi tra 

nt 4i 


Btfaicles tliOHo fliirty-tliioo stations fht rc> -ik .> '•1 .iioi ii.inn*lv 
Shahpnrpaton, JIohunMinapar amt \ nl\ ij; u ot llii> ch-liut 
•which aro imdcr tho juri^iliction oi itic D'-tiut 'iKtllK Snj < ■ j u p- 
dont, Sonepiir. Tho distance liom Mutli]iiir}>atoii statnn* to \ jfi\a 
patinagar btatiou is 22 3t kilomotus. 'JIkjp xs iu> < nirinc sJnximi 
those three .stations and about uO iricu aio cmj)lo\id on tin ip 
three stations. 

Paasinyers and goods traffic . — ^Tho out wild and im\aid tialbc, 
of goods and iiasH'ngors dealt with at Darbbanga Lahciia^aiai 
Samastipiir, Madhubani, Jajnagai, Jhanjliaijiui and Jogiara, i ti , 
stations la given belo'«’ which will show tho \olunK' ot traflic 
handled. The iigiiies have been supplied by tho office of the 
District Traffic Superintendent, N.E. Railicay, Saniai-tipur. 
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11. KaTitial 



STATEMKNT 8U0S\ 1X0 THH AVEKAQE MOXTHLY PAh.SENGEKS. PARCELS iVXD GOODS DEALT AT IVPORTAXT STATIONS 

DGRLNO 1958-67 -fiMild. 


OAKBKAXOA 



STATEMENT SHOWINa FIGURES OP AVERAGE MONTHLY PVaSENGERS, PARCELS AND GOODS TRAFFIC AT DfPORTAlIT 

STATIOV-j AS PER PO'ITION IN THE YEAR 1960 81. 


OOHHIOIIOATIONS 



8. Sahpnrputorj 17,709 ?C.894 6J0 QuinttL 3,58" Quintals 10, - .4 TO Qumtalb 200 QuintaU 
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Tlw oulweiivJ floods ami pareol tnrftio amsiat of mainly fiaiitw, 
H<Kip, iron "ooiIm, i/nidi cloth', nuwgoos. hides, tol»«i‘ro, clii/Jn*H, 

etc., and iiiuanl trafHc oonsj.sts of nu'dinno, radio .sots, potroloinn 
ajul koros<'no t»il, otc. 

Tho ouiwiird traifio in gniiii and hidos and skin is mainly 
diioctcJ to Calcutta iuid Kanpur. Thorn is also a largo traftu- to 
places wiUiin the district*. 

As regards trade witli Kiuosene oil, <*o«l, (riiX'iit, cigaroltc, 

chillies, medicino, stationery go^»ds are expoifc'd to X(']>al fioni 
Jayjiagar station. From Xi^pal. hides rice, jute and count r\ herb 
arc exported to Darbhanga and other distiiits of Uiliur. 

Enghu So far a.s engine she^l is eoix’enuMl there 

arc two t^ngine .slu'd.s in*this district, one at Sainastipur ajid 
another at Darhiianga. There are af>oul om' thousand ladway 
quartt'ts for the staff, constrnctt^l by the rtiihva\ in tlos di.stiict 
llesid('s. there is also a faiily \iell-iMpiij>]a d railway liosjiital a\ 
f^amasiipiir to K»ok after the health oi the slaft. Then^ is a Distru'l 
Medical Oflicor with a staff and tin* hospital 1ms a clean outlook. 

The statement will sljo\^ the nurnlKO* (d' difierent ty|»<’ <d enc:mev 
and number ot stalTwlio are engaged in Lo(‘o shed and wmkshop :- 

Ye. YW i^ CM lir us YL K V 

if'iir l.’i Is a t , a I .■>:j 

n»u Lb . U J.i . . I L '7 

STAFF rosi \ lux 


St'itw'ii, fiMKb \V<»ik* — — - -• ( <tr W "rutnl 

ofR'S*. uhuj.. Uun»ii/7K M oijFt Btfiff 

htnfi 

MlliOPd. 


] 


3 4 0 0 7 


Sfinvilitt ipur 

•* 


»2l 

312 

r>oi 

IT/S 


Darbhafigtt 


•• 


13a 

2m 


3^»8 


Tt»l>d , . 2,274 


Workshop, iSanmsiipvr, — Th.TO ih ji railway work‘'li(‘p af. 
Samastipiir whioh wuh onfahliHlu-d in IMHI for repairing of 
can iagf'H. wagons and engine, etc. Tiio oonstitnont shO]>H have 
since far outgrown thoir original sizo and have Is-on remodelled 
to meet ’the mfslern uoo«l of an industrial concern. 
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Tliero aro 18 workshops un^or the railway workshops. Their 
names aiul sj^aco aro given below : — 


Naiun of thr’ shop. 


Sj)aco in nquaro 


1. Madiino«»hop 

2. Founciry shop 

3. .Kroctifig hIkjp 

4. Tarrirtgo >4 ik! r<*pnir nhop 
r>. Paint nil op 

th t?ohhlor fhop 

7. Saw ijiill Hh«»p 

8. lilot'-kwrnif h a)u*p 

9. Mill Wn^\ii hlioji 

10. Spring i«hoj> 

11 . Mtit KJij shop . . 

PJ. (’upper shop 

i 3. 9'iiiHniilh tiliop 
1 4 . Uno''< shi »j ) 

ir». ihti f i*rn slo/p 
10. VV)io«‘l siioii 

17. Wagon /'ll o]> 

18 . Whinlshoji ?rio‘k <if Hn 1 t 1 


13,300 

0 . 024 
. 7,820 
.7,820 

r.,S2o 

1, fI 0 
4.020 

2,3'‘7 

0,2.71 

2,744 

J,iCi 0 

330 

» . . . . CJ7 

210 
2//O0 

. . . . Xnt aViiihiblt'. 

t'lig ;u i»j I'lj hpsr/'. 


TIuo'o MV hIiojih Mhich an^ covorod oxcc^pt tho whr^^d .«hop. 
'J1io pt'riodioal and inl^onicdialo repairs of loeoniotivos an* carrod 
out l>y the Kr<a*ling slioj). 'I’lio motive j^ower for running the 
(oilirt' serie?^ of eoiu[M)nen( s is sujijilied )>y tht^ railways owiudeetlric 
pOM(,r house. 


'L'hen^ iire S2l inoii (unployed in tlio \vorkshop, Tho wages paid 
to tlu' manual W'ukers vary from Ivs. so to Ks. ISO a month. 

In tin* workshop, liand trollie.< are utilised for tran.-jiurt of 
materials fnun one .^hoj) to anotluT, There*, is out' jjii-k up jirovided 
for inse amongst stores and int^e.hanieal department. This work.'^hop 
d(*als with jMU'iotlieal oNeM’haul of wagons tif fsainastijua' district. 

liATn-nuAJi (’oMrirnriON .\m> Hkgi I.AT^o^ or TKAXsroi/r 

As has b(*(m rightly ob.servod, transjKnt and communieal ions aro 
o.^wnfial economic o\erheads and inii^t ahvay> go ahead («f industrial 
dovedopinent. In liihar gera^rally and in l.)arbhanpa district jnani- 
eularly transport develo)>ment is ('onfmnted withaserio of comjdex 
jiroblems. Then* aro two different railway gaug« There are 
seetiouH in this tlistriet. where the railway lints could ho. laid lait 
tJiere are wide and unbridged river a^.J lloods. There is lack of 
suitable road-metal in the \ieinily of tie* distriet which* acts as an 
impodimcnit to nmd development. Ai ]U'(\sc»nt Laheriasarai tui tme 
side is connected by railway only from Sainastipur railway .'Station. 
The railway linea could ea.Nily be laid connecting Laheriasarai to 
Mu/aiffarpur direct wdiicli w ill av«ud Sainastipur and this will cut 
out time and distance. As a matter of fact, this project was 
inid('r contomi>bition but it i.s now abandoned. The" rc*peated 
floods in Darbhunga district would rather indieate that the railway 
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oulv«rt8 probably do not allow 8a|Boiont outlet for the rain water 
or the overflow of the river. The ootnpletion of the Mokameh 
bridge has been a great aohiovomeut and North and South Bihar 
have been brought much closer. Now from Patna, the capital of 
the State one can easily motor to practically all the districts of 
North Bihar excepting to Puriiea. Laheriasarai is within 6 or 7 
hours motoring distance now from Patna, a journey by steamer 
and rail before would have meant about 10 to 12 hours. The 
development of Baraimi adjoining Darbhanga dist/riot us a thermal 
power station and as a seat of the refineries will moan a simul- 
taneous development of Darbhanga district which will have to 
rush some of the produce for the growing iwpiilation in Barauni. 

Tho roadways have boon separat<'ly treated. It will take still 
quite some time to roach the objoctivo laid down by tho Nagpur 
Planners (1913) that no village in an agricultural arr<a should 
romaiu mure than 5 mdos from the main road and that no village 
in nun-agricultural area shouM bo more than 21) miles front tho 
main road. Many of the villages in Darbhunga district remain 
water-logged for more than 9 months in the year and the lt)ral 
roads are far behind tho N.ttional Highways standards. Bul]e<‘k 
carts still remain the most widely iistnl traiisixirt voliiclcs on tho 
roads in the rural areas. But even tho bullock carts require more 
and better rural roads. It goes w'lthout saying that within 
a radius of 10 to 1.1 miles around the viliagos, bullock carts continue 
to bo tho cheapest transport and will not tio roplactsl by motor 
vehicles for a protty long time to come. 

Darbhanga district has no natiuualisod bus services. But with 
the completion of Mokameh bridge known as Rajnndra Ful the 
nationalisation of tho road services is hound to Im) taken up sooner 
or later as nationalisation is a State policy. Passenger trans))urt 
is still in tho hands of private individuals or private conqianio.*. and 
some of them liavo been particular in using botU*r by))o buses so 
that those buses could Im made over to tho Stati' for sale when 
nationalisation comes in. The carrier truck.s, private or public, 
havo a serious handicap a.s most of tho culverts and the roads 
are not strong enough for heavy loads. It is a notorious fact that 
heavily loaded trucks bey'ond the proscribed limit often ply over 
such weak culverts and bridges. The proximity of NoptJ has an 
unlimited scope for development in trade and commerce through 
roadways. Oovemment fixed rates are 76 nP. per lorry load per mile 
or 2 pies per raaund per mile. But these fixed rates are not 
always followed. West l^ngal and Bihar have a reciprocal agreement 
whereby each Htate licenses 260 vehicles to one ruvnd trip 
each month with a 16*day trip limit. Borne 600 vehioks take 
loads each way in a month between the two States, movit^ princi- 
pally coal from the Dhanbad *ad Jharia coalfields to Calcutta. 
Very few* of them go towards Darbhanga because of hasards of 
road journey duo to rivers and bad roads. Tho Btate Transport 
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Authority and North Bihar Beponal Transport Authority that 
control roadways pasaongors and* goods traffio haye been described 
separately. 

Transport problem has naturally grown with the growth of 
industrial and agricultural production of the district. It has 
naturally become more acute with the intensification of each 
successive Five-Year Plans. The railways and waterways were 
the principal means of transport in the past and road transport 
played a very small part in the economy of the district. With 
tho proper maintenance and expansion of road transport in this 
district, road transport is bound to play a vital part in the economy 
of the district. Even now a railway journey from MuzafFarjiur, 
the divisional headquarters to Darbhanga, the dibtriet hea<lqtiartcr8 
takes about four hours with the possibility of missing connection 
at Samastipur for Darbhanga. Buwf^ fully loaded willi pas.«<‘ngei8 
cover tho distaiiee betw«‘en Mazsffarpur and Darbhanga in the 
course of two to f hreo h<»urs. A large uumln-r of buses now (1961) 
ply on eith«'r way betw<*en Darbhanga and Muzaffaritur. There is 
still scope for more juvssenger buses. Although tho road transport 
in North Bihar is still in the hands of individual.^' or private 
companies, it has to bo said to their credit that tlwy are not 
only trying to organise the o]»eratif>n of road transport along 
somewhat soienf ifio and eeonoinie Ijius but are also trying to raise 
th<‘ standanl of service to the jmblic. Sonic of tho buses have 
gooil Isjdios. There are, however, no partiriilnr amenities to the 
tr.ivelling public, no proper bus .stands or halting idaces and over- 
crowding is veij common. 

It cannot l>e S'lid atiy longer that the railways and waterways 
are the chief tnoa’ts of transport either within the district or from 
this district to other districts, lioadways have been able to 
sj'phon off a consblerable percentage of tratisport of both goods 
and passimgers. As a matter of fact, to cope with the post-war 
dovolopnieni., motor transport ha." got to <*xpand even at a greater 
speed than that of the railways. This is the trend in the U.S.A., 
U.K. and Franco when' many hundreds of miles of railway lines 
have been uprooted to make room for road transport on purely 
economic groumls. If left to the railways as the principal means 
of transports, the railways will requin* very henv \ initial exiK'nditnre 
to bo able to handle tho prevailing traffic and the maintenance 
will be a great problom. 

It is ttudorstood that road transport handles 56 per cent and 
railways 44 jmr cent of the total land transport in Britain, in 
Italy tho share of road transport is as high as 61 per cent and 
railways 39 per cent, in Australia it is 52 per cent and 48 per 
cout respootively. There is no such approximate figun* for India, 
Bihar or Darbhanga district at the moment. As the toad transport 
Rorvicos are in the midst of tremendous developments any such 
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statistics now would have be€‘n welcome but would not be 
a correct index even after a year. \Vith t lie nationalisation of the 
rovvdvwiys there is bound to bo a furtht^r expan.siou of the road 
traffic if the nat ionalisoil services are pro]X‘rIy run. 

It is now agreeil that road transport has to soeure a rapidly 
rising ascendancy because of pimdy economic advantage that it 
offers. It is said that nwl transport is thiw times as fast as 
rail transport. It renders service from field or faetorv direct to 
the market place, thus avoiding the need for any other snpplenu*Ti- 
tary mode of transport. Uoa<l tiansinirt is free from the moKtenee 
ol heavy pilferage, damage and d<‘lays in daim settlements in 
riilwav'^ Packing chirges are loW(»r for road transport, Hoad 
lransp)rt is specially advantageoiL^ for p<‘rish.ible and con^^nlner•s 
goods ami gives a quicker tyrnover. A mile (»f excellent concrete 
highwav cm be built at one-third the co«st of a mile <»i railway 
lino. Tlnnv is more of human cleMcnl or at least moN- of this 
cm be introduco<i in tin* road transport ^ervic^ s. 

The following zones have p irille! rail and ro id conncf t ions • - 

(1) Sam is^ipur to U wrbhanga — AIukt.Lpin Ki'^aiqnir llim- 

hUvtlrapnr— ITay ighat -Thduara Tialu riasarai ami 

Darhh inga. 

(2) S ima'nii])ur to Pina roa<I — Pit.uijm and l^ns«i ro.td. 

(3) Darhhangt t(» Atfcdhuham and Jaynagai Lotiat J^nn(^llll 

— Aruihnhani - Kajnag.ir - KJ»<ijanli and Javieiyar 

The gi)ods carried by truelvs an‘ mainlv go.its, mnkhahn, 

sugarcane, brick- and stone metal on the c*utu*inl journe\ On 
the inward j >urnoy they <*arry light p.inel^, inilhinadt doth, 
6tr» leavtss and forest produce excluding: tinih< r 

Tile railways generallv i*arry gofxls too heavy for carriigt‘ 1>\ 
trucks. They als<j earrv sin h small fiarctjU as mswer hooks, whndi 
are ne\er carried tiudv^ as \v<dl as lunir jourin y }».irce!s 
Vegetables, fruit s, namely, m.ang(ws, jyiakhana and other peiishable 
goods an* fc»ent both by trucks ami railways. 

There is a kofm competition bn ween rail and road traiisj>ort 
hf‘fw<‘en places t*onnccted lioth by railways and goori roadp| for 
transport l>y buses and trucks is much quicker with leKs loss of 
lilac than by rail. It wnll not be incorrect to mention that the 
apathy and delay in the handling of goods liy railways h^is given 
an encouragement to the development of roadways and truck 
traffic. Since the last one decade thi^e has been an enormoufl ex- 
pansion of the roads within the district and beyfind and naturally 
there has a great iacreaHc in the numl>er of truc*kK. There 
aro a number of regular tniok servicea with hearlquarti^rn iiiDar- 
bhanga and* xMuzaffarpur Dial will roach any consignment to the 
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destinalion within a Hhort time* Mangoes from Daibhanga and 
LahenaHarai aro transported to Barauiii, Chapm and Sonepur by 
truckn quicker than the tram at a much cheaper fopt. The delay 
m booking parcels at the lailway stations and the incidental 
troubles i>artially encourage the biiHiness(‘s to imtionise the tiucks 
All these have forced the railway administration to reduce the 
freight and to run express parcels bcr\Ke, 

The nilways ha\e Ilnur own dilfuultj a*- tlu wigon^ aie limiU d 
aiul the lailwa} tia^ks ha\e to be iHcd ^vilbin it st in i ions The 
roads aie 1 1 n w* toi t went y -tour hours use. lln r^ul load fonipfti- 
tioii his Ufd iei(iud any such incid< nr< tlnii it i*> highly d^iinaging 
lo the f> 11 u‘i. Ill i w i;v d tn iy he said that tJnn l'^ «iniplf scoj>e 
loi lK>ih railway*' iiinl roailwaj ^ t o handh triflu gorjds aiijl ngM*' 
'J’lu oVeicfowdiTiL^ ot tin ]> I'-si ng< i ii«iinh and the bu^( s in llu 
zoin s wlnri both s\ tinis luii uidn Jtc that tlnn i*^ amj h loom 
foi hot h t ln‘ s\Mi ni-' and ibilitj ot i In ilthy c omp* Tit luii. 

I lio r Ij in tills di'-tint ai< pn-int, In avj tiucks 

( innot o]<iat* It mid- in iinjuoMd ilong with iIm mhiii** and 
liiidgi'i Old In nu 1 1 u< k'' could bi taken ilun might haM b< i n 
i gic lit r ( vpansion ol Hi id tian^pori in this delint coin (ting 
]\<]>iloii cm -idc ol In i |nin<d ihhai nd B< ng il on thf <»tlnr 
sid« 'J’In niMglibum ing vii t ia\ igt d bytln^ Kosj ainl her liianrlus 
(oultl oid> Ik ojKMfd up til tin mult i-pnTjios^ Ko-i Project b\ 
ronl iruispfiii It hi *ilai to br miitioind that k ad iifUi'-poit 
ihdu'try <m]do\mfnt M\(n pinons in tin pi o c‘ wluie 

lailw vv employ oiil\ one person IIih help'" tin inn inplo\ nn nl 
probh m .iIm) 1 In » c onomi'-t-* haM cahulitcd that if tluii j*" a 
w-i II t houcdit out loid traU'^poTt mM mu ihimiglniUt The (ountiy 
both tlio ('‘intial and Estate CoAeinnnnts niaj hi\c all tin taxes 
tint lln j are getting today and mueli inou 

The imjiortant King ilistaijt mads \\iihin the district .ad tin 
lilt f*r-dist net road'^ have now got road lianspoit scrMcis both loi 
passfMigem as well as p ir< i I good-* The go(»d^ liifhc hi" stiiud 
fjuiekmung u]> Inn uisi* (»t the introdintnui ot fi««i moving tiink-». 
There is a c'ou^nleiahle h indhiig ot various (fiinnunieit" like <)iillus, 
sugaream , tobien* eonsunn^r’s goods, iron goods, cotton gcaids, 
etc , by trucks Tobaceo. c hilln s tuimcrn'.e^o. ih by tnuks 

to Patua, (\vteutta Dlianbad, Kanpur, ite The trucks fi<*in this 
disfriet even take eommodities^ naiiuh, iiee, wheat sugai ooil, 
tobacco and nu'diiMue, <t(* t<» >o pal on one *‘ide and far distant 
Bombay to the other side Tmeks bnng biuk tc' tin distiict 
eotton goods, rnedieino, iron goiids and glass goods, ete, iiom 

Bombay aiul t'ahutta. 

The railway “CTtiw -road bridge on the (binga connecting* Mokaneh 
with Barauin haH been a boon for road traffic. At the moment 
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motor vahioleg are faoed with difQoulties for a distance of about 
10 miles from Toghra to Dalsingsarai (1991). This small bit is 
expected to be reconditioned very soon. A oar can now cover 
the distance from Patna to Darbhanga within seven hours or so 
while the railways take 10 to 12 hours. 

JVpart from long distance road traffic the urban traffic conditions 
require a more rational use of vehicles. But here the difficulties 
are mostly duo to narrow roads which are never meant for the 
heavy traffic that they have to clear now. Not a single town of 
Darbhanga district like Darbhanga-cum-Lalieriasarai, Samastipur 
or Madhubani has the necessary nnniber and alignment of roads 
for the urban traffic in them. The unsatisfactory and almost 
uncontrolled urban traffic conditions repn>stuit one of the hazards 
resulting in congestion and danger to the population in towns and 
their peiiphoritnj. The existing roads liave now been pressed inti> 
and called upon to do a Vt‘ry difTcront job for which they wi‘ro 
never pl.aumsi arid designed. Standing on .any of the tnain roads 
of any of these .towns, particuLarly in S.unikst ipur or Laheriaaarai 
♦luring the po.ik period of the day and watching the joH<ling 
tr.kffie one oannot imagine as to why more roatl accidents do not 
t.^ke pl.K’e, A largo number of rickshaws driven by ab-solutely 
untrained villagers, hand-carts, bullock carts, horss^ carriages, 
donkeys, cycles, trunks and buse.s,not to sjieak of a teeniing float ing 
potlosirian human traffiC| contribute to the traffic at this t i/nc. 

The roads are narrow and often winding and there is no adequate 
road surface nor much of road courtesy among flie jm desti nii.s 
or the «lrivors. The prohlciu is that the towns ha\e imt Iks-h 
deliberately planned from the earliest steg*s and have had a lop- 
sided growth. The drift of rural population in search of employ- 
ment has added to the problem. Institutions like school- and 
colleges, amusouient centres like cinema lemses have been u.sutill> 
allowed to oi>cu by the side of congested road and that has adihsl 
to the problem There is not much of traflic control as it ia just 
not possible to do much of it under the e.xiHting circumstances. 

There is no .scientific zoning rules in the to\ni and haphazard 
peripheral oaqianHioii of the town without pro|>er roads add to 
the traffic clogging the main roads. There is just a few important 
mails and peculiarly enoughshops of different t>q»e.H, institutions, 
amusement centres, pract'cally whan vs-r eouiits in the town as a 
centre of attraction etc., are all sitwl in the aame locality. At 
the top of that, most of these important roads are also ))nrt of 
the inter -district long distance traffic arteries. 

The ro.wls of the town are the responsibility of usually fiiiaucially 
handicapped municipal IxKliea. Tlio roads ha<l handicaps from 
before especially in regard to the width, surfaco, geometrio design, 
gradients, sight distances, width of ouives and pavements, medians, 
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Bhoolders, provision for traffia interohango, parking plaoos, poor 
alignment and other physical handicaps like narrow oulrerts. The 
handioaps have increased many times. Such roads wore 
never meant for the present day heavy traffic and that makes the 
task all the more urgent. Highways stimulate development in the 
towns but the highways as they are in tlio towns at the moment 
have almost reached a condition saturated with the incidence of 
danger. The traffic oloared by the railways at the railway stations 
of the towns contribute to that incidence. 

Watervoays and ferries. -Rivers were the chief moans of eoin- 
muaioation bidoro the intrcxlnction of the railways. The “Statistical 
Reporter” for August, 1870 mentioned that the principal rivers as 
means of communication in Tirhut were the great Gandak, the 
Baghmati and the Hurhi Gaudak. The vivits carried the produce of 
Kasbern Tirhut to Galcutta. These rivers were, however, mostly 
navigable during the rainy season. 

The r*>port furtlier mentioned that the Baglnnati flowed into 
the Btirhi G ludak aliove Riisora and the river was navigable imly 
iluriug two mouihs of the year a.s far as Darbhanga, for boats of 
500 inaunds. 


According to tins report thcMiavigitiou in the Burht Gandak 
was in great demand because, of four niarkets important for grains 
and oil •leeds etc. They were, in order, Kliagaria in Monghyr 
district near the river's oontluence with the Ganga, Rusera, 
Sainastipur and lastly Muzaffurpur. 


Mr. J.H. Kerr, t c.s., mentions that “The BurKi Gandak nver 
is navigable for boats of l.OOt* inaunds burden a* all seasons ot 
the your, but its boat traffic has much decreased sinee the opening 
of the railway. Umits of 40(1 or f>ou maunds can pass up the 
Uaglunati <‘Xcept in a very dry si>a.«on. The other rivers in the 
district are navigable in the rainy seasmi »>nly, and are not miieU 
used even thou owing to their liability' to floods.”* 


O’Malley in the last Oazotttw mentiona as follows ; 


“Tim Ganges is navigable for .steamers throughout tlie year, 
and a daily service which plies up the*.' w from (ioalundo 
calls at Hanlasjuir in the extreme south-west '’oriior of the 
Samo-stipur sulxlivision. Thol’'Ge Gandak rivei m navigalile 
for boats of 1,000 maiind.s bunleii at all sea.sons, but its 
boat traffic has much decreased since the opcuiing of the 
railway. Boats of 400 or 600 inaunds can pass up the 
Baghmati, except in a very dry season. The other rivers 
in the diatriet are navigable in the rainy season only, but 
are not mueh used even than owing to the liability to 


•PinjJ Uoport on Hwrvoy aikI tioltlt'iuout m Ihc Darbhanga District, 
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tlood*^. The principal forritv are IIuho on the littleCJandak 
and the Bas^hmati rivorn, the most important being at Magar- 
dihi tcliiit (at Samastipnr) ami Jligia tilmt (at llusora) on 
the Uttla (Jamlak, and at Kalya <3hat and Haya (Jhat on 
the Haglunati, ’ Itiv'or traffic has lost its previous impor- 
tance since 0‘MalleyN days* 

The river Oanga (Ourigcs) touches tlm district at tlu" extronio 
south-wc^t coiner and ^\a.shes a stretch ot about twenty miles of 
its rtoiithern boivler Due lo the existtsiCf of laige htreteln^R ot 
diifting sands on tlie bank, it ilofs not provide any imjiortant 
means ot oommuniurion and no bu>.iiu*s^ cenin's Itave spiuiigu]* 
(»n the bank vvhn‘li is ratio r slo]>intr ,uid ill didiued. 'I’lie Bm-lu 
Gamlak vviiuji enteis tlir ill'll in-t near Ibisi, separates fheWan- 
nagvr and Bn-^era than is fio>u the iv.-^t ot the Sam.istipnr .'>iibdivi- 
sion. \t the tiijumtKUi id* the IviiMUa and Dalsing-<,aiai ]>olic*e 
irnuKs of ihi* l>ariihaima and Baimrpiir ot Monghvr. 

shn snddt nl\ 'H.jiuhvs mis skirnng (he DaNing^* ir'ii poliee- 

station ami linaMv le-ive*. tin di-Ntrnl tit tin tiijnmliou td tlu» 
D miimi Ibinirpfii ami Baeliwara i‘-'^tatM»n s li is imv ij.M)*le 

thnHii»hi*u: thi viMi* by -milt lountiv an<l i annn]Hntaut 

eb ,um 1 acil h I'n many ni iiket'^ on it^ bank Fiom iiiMtia 
ghit i tnliu*- aa m nt to \l<mgh\r, Beg’iNaiai and l^Una it,<l otIhs 
plat * s ,fu-t b< tore 'he Buihi (lamlak turns sontbw ud^ at tlu 
jiiiicMon ol llie DalsingNiriii and [wii*^era poln'i -it ilioym, ^h« m< ! 
bv the Bighmiti wlmb aKo enter*- tin* di'^tnet Inan llu west 
ihoiUjjii (he \Iiua(tai])Ui clistint ami vv islu*s iln noitJnie and the 
♦ a-Morn lender'- of tue \\an'-n»cir jioln* -tation Ihiglinian also 
carriMl ',tmn tntln in Nji», ill 'boats Tlu i>tho iiv'er^ ili'-iivmg 
m^'idion aii* tie* Iv ind i and the I* tiaii ulii^h »>v*iilo\i iluir 
banks tbinng the llooiD f.ni-uig lniso< to tin if»uiitry -'UJf . and 
remain moii oi dr\ ilniinii; tfu re-^t of the y<‘af. 'I'ln' 

uoit h-eastei n portiiUi- <d the disiriei a»'t* now liabli to tbaids bv 
thi* K<>si aiel laige tr in th* trea bav^i beMam- waste 

^y^JUnt!y boat ^ ot ilifhrini carivpig < ijiat pl\ on Ibnlu 
fiandak, liaglun'iM ami BaUn. The Ibnln (bindik m n.i\mab< 
m the rain^ to ibov''e Jiu-erairhat for bo it- iit 2 ooo minmls. Tin 
grun end** m primM}>a!lv earned on m hint - oi lOo mannds ami 
les** (J.irgi) bolts seldom s<s ri undi*i lt>o manmls burthen, 
sue m gi-neral ‘me 

fioats of 3 0(Mi and 1,000 niaund.s burtlnui are exclusively used 
for tin' euiris'e of slight bulky matermls, sueli as jute and are 
nevfi laden with more than 1.500 to J,n00 maumks But such 
bouts are uneiiminon on Darbhanga district rivers, fn a riverine 
district like Dirbhanga the ferries are im}>ortii!Jt to keiji up the 
traffic bi>th of passengers ami goodn* Kach ferry inaintauis some 
boats and thf* ferries rin usually au ti >ned by the Uistriet Hoard 
for leaae* 
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Tho (lutails of llio major and minor fcrrn'S are given belt>w : - 


NaTiio of » 4 hat 




No. ot 
boat 5 

Trado carnod 

Jitwarpur 

• 

•• 

II 

3 

VoRv nf 5 « rn, food- 

gram and other 
rornuiod tios. 

NaKarhavl i 


•• 

II 

2 

DiOo. 

Jluihnrii 


.. 

It 

2 

Ditto 

PoWiwaira 


•• 

111 

1 

Diltn. 

na-^ufloopur 


• 

111 

1 

, Ditto 




•n 

I 

Ditto 

Sane pur 

• • 


II 

1 

Dii^o 

D'ithia 



IL 

1 

Det >. 

iJi’iuli 


• 

11 

1 

Dir 

oi» J nr »»» 


•• 

11 

1 

Dior, 

V* u> *lp ir 



ji 

2 

Ditto 

Anfijar 

• • 


JIT 

2 

Do to 




ni 

J 

D 

^^»n. m 



IT! 

1 

D MO 




in 

1 

Uii*o 




> \ 

2 

D -r > 


• 


in 

2 

Dll to 

Mah ebi 



in 

2 

Dif ^ 

Uaj^Kat c;<>ina 



n 

it 

Dt" > 

Voui 

-• 


• in 

1 

1 htto. 

Coma 



in 


D .M 

1 ifjha 



IT 


De* > 

L'nlha 

• 


ITT 

1 

D> ‘ » 

Manovam 



i. 

> 

n 'to 

r’h<'<'hri 



HI 

1 

I )iMo 

Kajikar 



Tt 

o 

Du to 


TTl i 


nr 1 


Ritimri 

J^auHiniin 


a 


2 


PlTto 

niU<r>, 
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Namo of ghat 



Claaa 

No. of 
boats 

Trade oorriod 

Palh 


•• 

III 

a# 

PaHsengora, food- 

graiDH and other 
ooifunoditieii. 

Raiiipur 


•• 

111 

1 

Ditto. 

Rat ho 



111 

1 

Ditto* 

Jainpiir 

• - 

• 

III 

1 

Ditto. 

Damla 

• • 


111 

1 

Ditto 

Kaulabari « .* 

• 


III 

1 

Ditto 

Hainjon Bolla 

• 

• 

in 

1 

Ditto 

Rajghat Hemaiipur 



1] 

2 

Ditto 

Attm 



in 

1 

Ditto. 

Cnakiiabo 



III 

o 

Ditto 

Momanpur 



in 

1 

Ditto 

Bfirhoxma 


• 

111 

1 

Ditto 

Moriui 



in 


Ditto 

Sikatia 



JH 

♦ 

Ditto 

Sahorwa 

• 


nr 


Dmn. 

Niurainpar 

-• 


111 


Ditto 

Ct/Mpura 



III 

1 

Dit’o 


• 

• 

ill 

1 

DitU'. 

Danahi 



Tl 


Ditto. 

Boraii 



XJJ 

1 

Ditto. 

Chfi k-wagundar 



III 

2 

Djtt<» 

llahjopur 



Hi 

1 

Ditto. 

Mvmhari 

• 


III 

1 

DiUo. 

Sa^lipur 



in 

1 

Ditto 

liaaanpLur 



in 

1 

Ditto 

Marijiari 


* 

111 

1 

Diti4> 




in 

1 

DiUlo 

Kharaii 



III 

2 

Ditto, 

Hathoun 


- 

II 

1 

DiUo. 

Kapouli 



Til 

- 

Ditto. 
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Name of ghat 

Class 

No. of 
boats 

Trodo carried 

Hela 

III 

2 

Paasongor**, <ood- 

grams and other 
( oinmoditiiM. 

Kluiira Math 

111 

1 

Ditto 

JnbhuAii Maiulian 

III 

1 

Ditto 

Maiipura 

III 

i 

Ditto 

Saidpur 

III 

1 

Ditto 

Mahwfjui 

Til 


Ditto 

\ktirah(vr 

ni 

1 

Ditto 

Haluii 

111 

> 

Ditto 

BaHii 

III 

2 

Ditto 

ihiiba 

111 

1 

Dittii 

iUtatih 

111 

1 

Ditto 

vriiXhiuapui 

lU 

1 

Ditlc 

^bigaipur 

III 

2 


Ivh ij )uli 

111 

1 

1 ?Jtto 


111 

1 

Ditt > 

IMkikim 

HI 

1 

Ditt f 

!{fithu KaUiijor ,• 

HI 

> 

D tu 

KaUatijor 

HI 

1 

I>i 

Phtihia 

HI 

1 

T>i* 

Niimupor 

IH 

1 

Ditt 

Stiiilpur 

HI 

1 

Ditt 

Agar 

HI 

1 

Iht i» 

[layngliaf 

HI 

1 

3 *it o 

Akoaba 

HI 

1 

Ditto 

KaiUkhuncl 

in 

1 

’ t< 

Hatwora 

HI 

1 

Drro 

Uaii) 

111 

2 

luito 

rnmohoD 

HI 

1 

l)lf *0 

<iopalpitf 

HI 

1 

Ditto, 

Lodh 

III 

1 

Ditto 

t 




DARBH<VO\ 


N lino of pfhrtt 


Mivlhoiiat 1 1 


Vo of 
boat 'i 


Triwlo rarriiicl 


Pos'^oiiKfi. food- 
a till utho/ 


Tcktii 


III 

1 

< oinnioditii«t). 
DlOo 

Sirhanki 


in 

1 

Diilo 

1£^^H n>?hpur 


ill 

2 

Ditto 

Lar \ u\h 


111 

2 

Do ( o 

Klioxarhft 


in 

1 

Ditto 

M'ktioiir 


11 

> 

Ditto 

Pain, til 


in 

> 

Ditto. 

Dhonjfi 


• nr 

1 

Ditto 

Kim m 


in 

1 

Diti 

Lftflh > 


rn 

> 

Dll* > 

train } ai 


rii 

1 

Dit^o 

Sh'*oru 


in 

1 

Di <» 

llanli 1 


in 

1 

D H 

S«A j t ha 


TIT 

1 

I^nt 

K ipa h 


111 

1 

Dm 

^ nika ii 


nr 

1 

Tn < 

f riakn«> hri 


III 

1 

Dit* 

\ r -^f h in 


in 

1 

Ditfi 

i ridraUi 


ITT 

1 

Ditt 

llunh i M ibad i 


1 

Dit^ 

Katai 


in 

! 

D U . 

Ji t luhft 


in 

1 

Diilt 



III 

1 

Dnt j 

Th » tollov ii)g 
forrio'' f U«b«rHo im 

ii< nu It' ^hoW', tho t.Ut 
thisdNitr t ’ 

' of loU 

fo It*<l if 


Kpoi ifiration of itoiiis 


1 For ocw h person 

2 For f^arh pt r**<>n »f oanrympr ft lo«d or bnhrmgy 

3 PalH, wi^h S boarf<rH and travoUor 


I lima 11 ClftHAllI 
npori6<ation tporiiloation 
of tolls of tolla 


ft p Bs ft p. 
0 1 0 0 0 fl 

0 2 0 0 1 0 

0 3 0 0 6 0 


i Fo/ib, with 8 bcftfrra a • 1 ompty 


0 6 0 


0 3 0 
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- . , o * 4 * *• r ’ CUaa II Claaa III 

Serial SpeoiSoation of itenui epooiScaiion speciSeation 

ofto'Ia of tolls 


5 

Palki, with 6 baaroni and traveller 

Us. 

0 

a. 

8 

p- 

0 

Rs. 

0 

a. 

4 

P- 

0 

6 

Palki, with 6 boarara. empty 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

Dolit with 4 bearers and traveller 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

8 

Dolt, with 4 bearers, empty 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Dots with 2 bearers and traveller 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 

10 

IMit with 2 bearers* empty 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

A 

11 

Ekka, Tamium, Both* JMajholi or Shampani with 

0 

6 

8 

0 

3 

0 

12 

or without spruig with single bullock or pot y. 

Kkha, Tamitim, Rath Aiajholt or Shampani with 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

a pair of bullocks or pony. 

wheeled vehicle) drawn by a hors© 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

14 

or one or i wo buUooks with traveller and Saytt*, 

Four- wheeled oarriago on spring, drav^a by two 

o 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

16 

homos, wit h traveller and servants. 

Hackney with a pair of bullocks laden (or four 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10 

passeitgers onlv inoluduig cartuian). 

Hackney with a pair of bullocks, empty 

0 

3 

0 


1 

6 

17 

Hackney with motor tyrwl (laden) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

18 

nackno> with motor tynnl (empty) 

0 

4 

0 

u 

4 

0 

19 

Hullw'ks, t'ows or bnffahK>s in dro\cs (per score) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

20 

Hnllocks, Cows or buHaloes in drove*, if le«H tlian one 

0 

i) 

6 

0 

0 

3 

21 

muxo (ea*’h) 

Ditto iunotdrovig 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

22 

Sheep, goats or such like am main uidroves ( per seore) 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

23 

lloerao with rider or Saytti or both 

0 

4 

0 

0 

o 

0 

24 

Pooy with rider or Saytes or both 

0 

3 

0 

n 

1 

b 

25 

Asa or mule, laden and w ith drn or 

0 

3 

0 

u 

1 

C 

26 

Am or mule unladen with driver 

0 

1 

n 

0 

U 

9 

27 

Camel with driver 

0 

S 

0 

0 

f) 

0 

28 

Klophant with Oaddi or Bondah 

0 

H 

0 

0 

4 

0 

29 

Cyola with rider 

0 

2 

0 

0 

e 

0 

30 

Motor eyole with tide car and travellers 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

31 

Motor < yela without aida car and with iraveUrr 

0 12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

62 

Mot<tf car with or without traveller 

o 

0 

0 

' 1 

8 

0 

83 

Motorlorry (1 ton) 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

34 

Motor lony (itoo) 

3 

0 

0 


0 

0 


36 
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So far 03 ozomptiou is coucerncd, toll* am not to bo charged 
or demanded for ferrying over the following t — 

(1) All Government Mail, cart and dak runnern. 

(2) All Commisaariat etures, aiiinmla and vehicles when 
Accompanied by a ohalan from the Commissariat OlHccrs. 

(3) All Military Officers, soldiers nnd*j When travelling on 

their followers. duty with their 

(4) All public officers and process- V bonqfide baggage, 

serving peons. horse, palkin and 

16) All Polie«‘ Officers J conveyance. 

(«J) All Executive Officers* of the District Board Deportment 
triivelling on duty. • 

(7> All'memljcrs of the District .and Local Boards travelling 
on duty conneettH ■with their office as aueh ni<nib«'Ts. 

(^) All coolies engaged in repairing roads with their tools and 
inatrumi'nt. 

(9) All per.^ions carrying de<vl bodies or property stnt in by 
Police. 

Lwdino Grounos 

There arc three landing grounds at Darbhangtv, Samixstipnr and 
Madhubani. 

The landing ground at Darbharig.t is jsrivde .ind managed by 
the owner. Darbhaiiga Maharaja. Theoth«r lamling gronmls InduTig 
to the State and maintained by the Public Work^ Depart ment. 

Darlhnnga landing gr^^und 

The landing groutul at Darhhanga is situated at a <li*'tajO'* of 
7 miles west from Lalieriasar.ai Railway Station a»id four mdeh 
wt'St from Darbhaiiga Railway Station. It is Tnaiiitaiia d byihe 
Darbhanga Maharaja. When any pmate or Oov« n nient phui< 
lands On this landing grounil, a charge is payable to Darbhangn 
Raj. There was a we*kly air serviei run by Darhhanga Ilaj from 
Calcutta to Dorbhanga and vice ver9i but this is not running 
regularly now. There is no wireless arrangement on t he landing 
ground and the runw'ay is urirai-t ailed. 

Samatlipur landing ground 

This is a small landing ground situated at a distance of three 
miles west from Samasti par Railway Station. Tt is serviceable only 
in fair wather. There is no wireless arrangiment here. 

There is no regular air s<*rvice in this district. Private aeroplanes 
ace allowed to use the landing ground on payment of charges 
leviable under the rules framed in 1962. 
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Madhubani landing grovnd 

ThiH amall landing ground ia siiuaiod at a diatanro of three miles 
went from Madhubani station. Its runway ia unmetalled end 
sorvicoablo only in fair weather. 

Private aeroplanes are allowed to use these landing grounds on 
payment of oharges. 

Dak Bungalows, Inapeclion Bungalows and Rest Houses 

There is aOircuit House at Laheriasarai which is maintaine<l by 
the State Govornmeut (R«‘venuo Depart menl) and is meant for 
touring high oiBciaD. 

For the lodging of offiet ra of various Government Departments, 
District Board and jwm-offieials touring the district, there are 
In.siwolion Bungalows, Dak Bungalows and Ib'st Houses maintained 
by Public Works Department or the District Board. All these 
bungalows are looked after by one or iuf>re hervdnts, and in some 
of » hem ct'ik art' available to provide meals lor tin* occupants on 
payment. Bosidoa those bungalows there are Dhannashalas for 
the gi’iieral public and subordinate ofhct rs on Tiuir. 

There is a Dak Biingalttw at Laherjasirai. Madhubani and «»no 
at. Sainastipur. Be-’ides then an ir> In"])* etiiui Bullg,^low^ in the 
district These are situated .at Lain riasarai (Sadar Bubdivi'-ioii), 
Baheru (H.idar s’lhdu i>ion). Sakri (Madhulnun subduiMi iil. Madhn- 
baiii, Beiiijiatti tMiulhnhani Hubdivisiou), Umg.ion (Madhnlxu i 
Bull livi'*ioii), Jaynagtr (Madhnhani subdiMsioti), Phul]iHiR!- iMadhn- 
bani subdivision), Salaa^ti)•u^, Mohiuddinagar (Snina'’ ijuir subdn icion 
Dalsingsarai (Samastijmr 8'ilnli\iM«>n), Kus< ra (Sani.ist jpur snltdivi- 
sioti), Bnehauli (Sanuist ijuir s'dnhvisinu) , llahi-ra tSudar s«l>di\i- 
sion) and Singta (Samastipnr subdivision). Then* is a Rest IToum' 
at Tajpnr(S'itna'<t ijnir subdiviMon) There is an Ins|Kenon Bungah-w 
of Wat<*rways Department at Jaynagar. Thes*! P)ak Bungalows 
and Ius))eotioii Biing.Uow’s am also available to the travelling non- 
ofiluialn on a small payment. 

Thi&n Kn Dhatnuuifutlas or ohariatable Rest Honsi's in all the 
towns, namely, Darbhanga, Laheriasarai, Madhubai, Raniast ipu r 
and Jaynagar, etc. Stay for a limited period is trt*e at the 
Dharnusskalas. 

The number of existing Dak and Inspeetion Bungah.ws. Rest 
Houses and Dharmashalas, eto.» is adequate. There has liecn an 
enormous increase in the number of Government Officers and their 
staff that have to tour constantly. A® a result, the pn'ssure of 
want of proper Rost Houw'S for the other travelling imblicnon* 
officials is being actually felt. 
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So far a-* tho hotols aro conoeniod thoro ara hotota provided 
with lodg«' MO at Satnaatipur, Madltubaiu, Darbhaiiga, Lahorjasarai, 
Jayaagar aad DiUsingaarai, etc Thost' are of ()rdiuary ntatidard. 
Tho Raj Gjieai House at Darbhanga wlu‘re acpoiamodafion and 
food an^ av.iilablc is the only hotel of some staiulard. 

Rost Houses with an to the dovvlopitwnf of tourism have 
not yot boon set up. Vidj'apaf inagar or Biali village hallowed 
with the name of tho iiiunurial p<H‘t Vidyapati is an ideal place 
for rest houses to develop tourism. 

Postal CoMMuinoATiow 

Mr. J. H. Kerr, los. in his book “Final Report on tho Survey 
and Settlemont Operation in the Parbhanga Distriot” (1896 to 
1003) mentions that “the district contains nn sub and branch post 
offices and is thus provided with one post office for every 60 
square miles'’ By 1907 there was an expansion. More details 
are given by O’Malley in tho District liazotteer of Darbhanga 
(1907). He observes: — 

“There are altogether lit miles of postal oommunieation and 
62 post offices m tho district, their being thus one post 
office for eveiy 51 .square miles. Tho number of postal 
articles delivered m 1905-06 was 2,211,000, tho value 
of money onlers issued was Rs It, .57,000 and of those 
paid Rs 19.14.000 and the total amount of Savings Ibvnk 
deposit was Rs 1,61,000, Them are also 13 tclograjih 
offices, for which 17,500 messages were i-sstied m the 
year, those offices are situated at DalbUigsarui Duibhanga, 
Kamtaul, Laheriasarai, Madhubani, Narahiu, N'arlian, 
Pandaul, Ihisa, Kajnagar, Rusera, Samastipuraud T.ijiuir "• 

Tho .Superintendent of Po.st Offices with headquarters at Dar- 
bhanga is tho hevi of the Postal Department, which is under a 
Central Muiistry. The Suiierintendent of Post Offices, Darblianga 
Postal Division, is assistorl by seven Insisictoni. They are postoi] 
at Darbhanga, Madhubani and Samastipur. 

Tho postal mileage covered by the runners 18 1,991 miles and 
by railways is 261 mdos in the district. Tho runner system is 
being slowly liquidated vith the expansion of roadways served 
by motor buses some of which carry mails. 

There are two Hoad Post Offices, namely, Laheriasarai and Samas- 
tipur in Darbhimga distrlot. There are 63 Sub-Post Oifioos and 
661 Branch Post Offices. Tho Sub-Post Offices in the district are 
BaHera, Biraul, Benipatti, Bharwara, O.M. College, Civil Lines, 


*Distnot OMottssr, I>arbb*iig» (l^OTbP* DA. 
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Darbhanga, Darbhonga City, Darbluuiga Cfiouk, Qhoghardiha, 
Imambaii, Ja 3 n»ag€ir, Jhanjliarpur R.S., Jhanjharpur, Jogiara, 
Kamtauk KanBtsinirt, Keuti-Kunway, Khajauli, Khutauna, Kamauli 
Bazar, Kurso, Nadiani, L;iuicdia, Laukahi, Lotmt, Madhepur, 
Madhabai-i, Madhtibani Bazar, AVlanigachi, Madhwarpur, Narahia, 
Nohra, Nirmali, Pandau], Piiidwaoh, Puutak Bhfuadur, Dadrabad, 
Aajnagar, Rayam Factory, Sakri, Saraupahi, Jiuimta, Akhtearpur, 
D^aingaarai, H.S. Mill, Mangulgarh, Mohiuddmagar, Muwabazeedpur, 
Narhan, Patory, Pustt, Rusora, kSaniaatipiir Court, .Samastipiir 
J}azar, Siagia, Taj pur, Ujarpiir and Waini. 

Moat of the Sub-Poat Oflicos are served by the railways direct 
iiud others are w'rved by road through mail runners. There is no 
ooraiaunication for servuig the Sub-Post Oflicos througb motors or 
buses in this district. 

'Oio 061 Jlr.Mich Post Offices are ]oo.itcd at bigger villages 
an 1 they servo the neighbouring villages. iSomo of the Branch 
post tlfficos locatcil whore there are police-stations and Block 

(/ffiCOS. 

At all the Post Offices, ordinary* Podt.il transiction.s uioluding 
«n(jney orders are oondiicted. All the Sub Post Oifioes conduct 
Savings Batik buKinc.sa and also sell National Savings Certifioatos. 
National Savings CertificHittis are not sold at any extra Departmental 
Sub-01fic<'s. Some of the Jfranch P«>Bt Offict's also havo Savings 
H.ink traiHaotiona. There i.s no village with a piipulation of 2,o00 
or more thdt is without a l*oht Offitv. 

nio following stafi.sticH indicate the avorag*' monthly and yearly 
postal husiness done in IH66-G1. - 

(1) Average monthly number of letters rtKjeivoil 1, S.'S, 6S, 070. 

(2) Aver.igo monthly number of letters desitatched 

(3) The v.due of mtmey orders yearh n'eeive«l Re. f ,,T.»,2.3,r)t>6.93. 

(4) The value of money orders yearly paid Rs. 2,74,4a.Hl3.96. 

(.'») Avor.ige amount of savings bann. yearly dejsjsits Rs. 82,17. 

4«0.r>7. 

(6) Avortge amount of 8.iving8 bank yearly withdr.iwal 

Ra.7,OV>4,fl31. 

(7) Average amount of National Savings issued 1.18.100. 

(8) Ave(ogo amount of Naikntal Savings disohaiged 4,06,743. 
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Tflephom and' Teiegrapha 

lleganting Telegraphs Mr. J. H. Kerr mentions that ‘In 
addition to the railway telegraph aystoni, there are wires from 
Salcri to Madhubani and Rajnagar, a ilistancc of 20 miles; from 
Nirmali to Naraya 6 miles, and from Samastipnr to Kusera 
IS miles’ • 

Mr. L. S. S. O’Malley in the lastDistrictOazotle irpiihlishod in l't07 
also mentioned that theio wore 1 3 tel<*grapli ofRces in t his district . Ibit 
at present (December, 1061) Postal Telegraph Ofllees have in- 
creased up to 70 in thii ilistriet 

At pn'sOrt ( Deeemlajr, ^ 1 06 1 ) there are five Tclejdurtie Kx- 
ohaugos m the di-.trict, namely, Laheriasarai. D.u-bhme i,Madhii}Mni, 
Samastipur and J.i^nagat. 

During lHa'i, Darlihunga ’relephoa(> Kxchauge liad 270 mam 
eonneetioiH and m l'»on was 2**1 ami at present it lias lueie.iscd 
up tt about 300 connect ions both ]:tri\<ite ami ttoveniment concerns. 

D I ring l'»»»0 1, ihetiayarai Telephone K\ebange had 112 main 
connections, Madhubani had 2'>, Sauiasrijuir hid 5*1* and tTa\nag,ir 
h.wl 27 c mneetion.H 

There are iiuietoen pnldie cdl ofTiees in the di«triet naind} , 
Jlahcra. Darbhanga. Darbhanga R.M S (Ihoghardiha, Jluuijhaquir 
Hazar, .llianjharpnr R.S., LaheViastirai Siikii Ilenipatti Af.idhubani, 
•faynager Oiihafcauna, Dilsingsarai Pnsa l{u%era, Sirnistipur 
•Simaslipur ll.S., 'I’ajpur and Wami. 

There is a great demand for taking teleplioncs to tlie Iiou.m'S 
of trailer.** and professional men but owing to vecrious difficuJtn's 
there h.in not been much exp.an.sioji of the telephones. 'I’ho 
bijsiuossmen are r.ither h mdicaiiptvl for W'ant of teletiluines. 
Uwmg t*) a great expansion c*f (Ic»vernrn*‘nt olFiees plmnes, 
are being giv'cn a priority. 

Radi') and Wirflt ss 

't'liern is no brt><a<lcfasting station in the district. Tlio State 
luas now two broiadcastitig stations at Patna and Ranchi. 

The number of lioencees for radio in Darbhang.a disfrint for 
19511 w.is 3,2.36 and in i960 was 3,726. 'I’lie people are slowly getting 
radio-mimled and every r/wlio w'rvoe at least six })erson». The 


Report oti thH i**urv«y and Ssttloiasnt t'pcrfttions in DArlibangn District 
(18d«toi903tindi 1904)- 
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following statemopi sU<)v\s <he*nimbc*r of liccii'-cd ladios in 
Darbhanga ihst not Iroin to 1000 


o.>r 

l'ri\ ito porno i 

I ulio 

(jIovLrjirnc nt 
offitt s 
r ulio 

lot ll 

I'tf) > 

2,l<is 

7 

1 MTj 


J ‘{OS 

S 

1 3H> 

i4r»7 

2 ISO 

10 

1 VH, 

1‘r.s 

1 s7() 

is 

2 sss 


{ 207 

ai 

tjjt) 


{ 701 

1 

S 7 JO 


n an InspMtoi t<» (li((k iij» ii lUthoi iniintL* 
n inC4‘ <>f ,1 ’j 111 tfio ilistin* Uln miinb i ol i nlui-^ n» the 
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CHAPTEttSVm 

ECONOMIC TBBNDS 

Many the footore indicating the economic trends of the 
district have been indicated in different texts on People, Agricul* 
ture and Irrigation, Industries, etc. In this text there will be some 
repetitions. 

The district carved out of the old district of Tirhut in 1876 is 
one flat low-lying plain of alluvial formation. There are no hills 
or eminence and there is gentle slope from the north to the 
south broken by a depression at the centre. The district occupies 
an area of 3,346 square miles and has a population of 4,413,027 
according to ' 1961 census as against 3,769,534 souls accoiding to 
1961 census. Prom the area point of view the district Has con- 
tinued to occupy the eleventh rank as in 1951 census. From the 
jtopulation point of view the district now ranks first in the Stale 
as it was in 1951 census. Tlio district has a percentage of 14.67 
population of Scheduled (’astes. There is practically no population 
of Scheduled Tribes. The density is 1,314 persons {K'>r stiuare 
mile and from this point of view she ranks fourtih in the State, 
Patna, Muzalffarpur and Saran district having the density of 1,380, 
1,364 and 1,337 persons respectively. There are 1,059 females 
in Darbhanga district per thousand males. The ]icrcoutagn of 
literates (including educated persons) is 16.8 The break up figurO 
fur literates for males and females are 28.4 and 5 8 respectively 
Darbhanga has only six towns according to the new conception 
of an urban area in 1961 census. The economy is predominantly 
agricultural as over 89 per cent of the total population are doj>ond- 
ent on agriculture for their livelihood. The district is devoid of 
mineral resources except saltpetre which occurs as natural efiloro- 
soene which may be ignored as an economic factor. 

Oroufth of I'opuUUion. — The growth of population has been in- 
dicated in the text on People. The correct total figure for 1961 
census which has now been available has boon mentioned earlier. 
As detailed break up figures of 1961 census are not yet available, 
the discussions based on the provisional figures of 1961 census 
supplieil by the Census Department in the text on Pcoph^ and other 
texts cannot be altered and may be generally accepted. 

The pace of urbanisation in this district has been extfemely 
slow. According to 1961 census the percentage of urban population 
was 4.26 which has only increased to 4.32 in 1661 census* The 
district continues to occupy the fifteenth rank out d the 
17 districts from the point of view of incidence or urbanisation. 

LivUihooA PaUem. — ^The following tabfe prepared on the basis 
of data givpn in DMrkt fftmibook cf Darkhang»t 1966, 

shows the distribution of population into different livelihood 
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t>attem. (Total percentage ehevn within bracket under each of 
the categories of column 1.) 


Self. Non. 

Piinoipat Uvalihoocl olasae^. sapportin^ earning Earning 

pemnna. dopondonta. dei>endenta. 


[A) AgriouUufal OIoam ( 99.1 J ptr cent) 

1.013/J12 

2,276,367 

68,660 

( 1 ) CalUvafcarii of land wholly or mainly owned 
and their depoiideiiis (39.73 per oent). 

461,407 

1,012,890 

33,210 

(2) Oultivaiors of land wholly or mainly un* 
owned and their deitondenti (10.19 per 
cont). 

114,809 

200,314 

8,S16 

(3) CttItivAiing lahottrora and bhoir depot nleniH 
(38.81 por cent). 

442,664 

994,139 

26,233 

(4) NTon^oultivaiing owners of laud, agrii'idturnl 
rent reod'ver't and tlnir do(>i7nduntii 
(0.38 pur coiio ). 

6,082 

9,024 

402 

(U) iVtM (10 per e^nt f 

118,619 

281,492 

10,554 

(">) Pmliiotiuri ( >tlior than onUivatiun) ( ^,0s 
p tr cent) 

26,990 

40, .>25 

2,956 

fi>) (.’onimerce (J 00 per oont) . . 

29,290 

68, .>89 

3,575 

|7) Trat>*tj»ort (0.40 per centl 

6,510 

11,351 

304 

(S) Other •jerviotM a»id iniiedlanoen^eervitv^ 

57,747 

152,027 

3,719 

(9) l*or<?oritage of total population 

30 

67.9 

2.1 


From the iwrtisal of foregoing table it beconicR clear that mire tlian 
o.ie million persons are self-supporting, i.e., who are in rcceijit of 8(*Die 
income in cash or kind which is sufBcient at least for their own 
maintenance. This con.stitutee roughly 30 jwr cent of the total 
I>opulation. The balance of 70 jver cent of the total |)opulation 
are dependents consisting of earning and non-earning dependents. 
The projwrtion of earning dependents (0.79 lakh) constitute 
roughly 2. 1 per (*ont < f total jH>pulation and the% art* able to sup- 
plement the income of their families by thoir own independent 
income. As many as 2.56 millions or 67.9 per cent «ro entirely 
dependent for their maintonance, on ti»e earnings of others. Thus 
100 bread winners have to fwd, clothe and generally support 
roughly 226 other persons who do not have any independent 
earning of their own. This large portion of wholly dependents is 
composed of not only of children and old and infirm jierfons but 
also of women folk who in the absonro of suitable handicrafts and 
other village industries are unable to suiiplcment the earnings of 
the householders. They do, no doubt, look after their domesti 
duties and a large number of women of agriculturist families work 
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on the iieldfl daring sowing and harvesting but most of them are 
economically dependent on the males for their livelihood. 

Duo to heavy pressure of population, the burden tif dependonoo 
on oconoinicnlly active population is more or leas the some both 
in agricultural and non-agricnltural occupations. I’his can be 
seen by looking into tho figures given below showing the distri- 
bution of 100 persona, general, self-supporting and dcpoiidents 
into difierent livelihood oixtigonea t- 



Agn 

Non Agri- 


i ultuarl 

cult oral 

Cri noral 

11% 

10 80% 

Sotf aapporiiTi^ 


2-1 

Do pouii^iits 

70 

72 

Total 

I(X> 

loo 


Again, the following hgmes giv<> the disf rihution of 100 pcuons 
of the iri'iieral, agiu-nltiiial and nou-agnculf uial elatses bj their 
economic status t — 



Solf 

a ipjiortutg. 

(ean.ing 

An<l null- 
framing) 

Q^nefrtl 

30'*, 

70% 

AgrioultTir&l .. 

. . . . »C 

88 

iVon-agri cultural 

.. • .. 10 

12 


Tw< il * loo 

100 


From the above table it becomes clear tliat JW) ]K*r coni ol tlu' 
total ]>opulation is ecoiionncally activ*' and oi this t>couomically 
activ'e population 90 per cent deiive then liv** theod trom 
agriculture and only 10 jier cent fiom non agiieiiltuial occuiuitions 
70 i>er cent of tho total j>opulatioii who aie dipe?idenls have 
hulk of their weight on agriculture, i.e. hS pei cent , and only 12 
per cent of dcpcmlnnls have weight on iion-agiieultural occupation-'. 
On tho whole, tho pressure of burden is the some both on agri- 
cultural and non-agricnltuial occupations. It is rathet peculiar 
that relative weight of dopondeiico is slightly highci in iiofi-agri- 
cultural occupations. 

Agric^^lturR , — Details regarding agriculture in this dns^riot, the 
soils, tho crops etc , havehiven indicated in the text on Agnoultiiro 
and Irrigation. A few facts may, however, l>e mentioned here. 
Tho total land are-a including hou-se sites, tanks, mads, etc, is 2.14 
million acres and work.s out t4:» 57 cents per capiht (1951 ). The 
average net area cultivated based on yearly average for tho 
quinquennium ending 1949-50 is 1.57 million acres or roughly 
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73.1 por cent of the total lahd area. The per capita net area 
cultivated amouniH to 42 cents only (1951). As much as 4.65 lakh 
acres or roughly 12.4 per cent of the total land area are not 
available for cultivation being under hoinchteads, rivers, tanks, 
roads, uuculturablo Jungles, etc. Cullurablo M astes including area 
under orchards account for roughly 6.9 i)er cent and current 
fallows 7.6 por cent of the total land area. 

Rico is the i)rincipal crop while the other imx)oitant crops 
including maize, sugaicane, chilliefl, jute, tobacco, etc. The per- 
centage of gross cultivated area under rice, maize and other 
cereals and ]>iilses has increased a lot. The trend is to pul more 
land under food erops. Production of foodgrains has also lecorded 
a rising trejid. During 195t>-51 jiroductioii of foodgrains in this 
district was estiuiated at 4.58.787 loi^. During the First Five-Year 
plan tlio aim was to {)roduce an additional 45.878 tons of food- 
grams hut. at the cikI of First Fi^^‘‘-Yea^ Plan an udditicuial 
quantitjv oi .57,348 ton^ of foodgiaJns W(re jiroduced. The 
principal c,k p nensage and produciion of cnqrs in Daihhanga 
dislni't in the year 1955 56 is given below : - 




Acr'‘ugo 
(in mtlp. of 

Outturn 
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J,7lV.lfit Winter. 

Wh'H 
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< Jim Ml . . 
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0. >J7 

fl irl 

• 

"lO 


Mmi'* . 
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s 

S93 
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n 
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4 
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7 

N.A. 
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10 
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Besides the produce of crops, fcAsd and cash, this district 
very large mango orchards and a number of other fruits 
mentioned elsewhere. 

Thus Darbhanga has a traditional agrioultural base with 
a slender industrial structure and on acoountjof growth of popula- 
tion the pressure on land has been increasing continuously. 
Economic stagnation is much greater due to higher agrarian 
content and a larger density of population* Population has 
increased steadily after 1921 but the net area cultivated has 
actually decreased during that period. Increased population, 
however, could have enjoyed a higher per c<ijpt/a income had 
there been significant industrial base intho district. Agricultural 
base has not- been coniponaatod by the industries and niinerals 
and the burden of dopondehts on self-supporting persojos have 
terribly increaseMl. Absorptive capacity in agriculture is liinite<l 
and with diminished opportunities for migration, ‘unemployment’ 
and under-omployroent have considerably increased. As much iw 
38 per cent of the total xK>pulation constitutes the mass of culti- 
vating labourer who are landless and a major portion of this class 
is redundant to the roquiromont of rural economy. Further 
the seasonal cliaracter of activitiy in agriculture makes the situation 
worse in off seasons and with little opportimities avoidable olnc- 
whero they remain economically inactive for a greater part of the 
year. 

Industry. — ^Details of the current industries and the industrial 
potential have been discussed in the text on Industry'. Accordii^ 
to 19, 'll census industry is another source of livelihood but it 
supports only 2 per cent of the total population. Self-supporting 
persons engaged in industries number 26 thousands or roughly 
0.8 per cent of the total population. The jiorcentnge of earning 
dependents is negligible and the total number of dependents on 
self-supporting persons is 49.C thousand or 1.6 per cent of the total 
population. 

Commerce supports 1.01 lakh persons which constitutes 2.09 
per cent of total population. In oomroerco also, the proportion 
of dependents to self-supporting persons is the same as in industries. 
Trade consists of foodstufiV fuel, textile and leather goods, 
spices, etc. 

Transport and commujoioation supports 17 thousand persons in 
all which constitutes 0.40 per cent of total population. Other 
services and misoelianoons occupations wliioh include health, educa- 
tion, public administration, domtwtic servioes, personnm 
services, hotels, rcMtaurants and eating houses, legal and boriness 
servioes, art, jnumaltsio, religion and ether welfare services, oto., 
support 2.13 lakh persons or 6.06 per oont of total population# 
Taken as a whole, 11.8 lakh persons oonstituto self-supporting 
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(parsons in non^agrlonltural occupations which is 3.3 per cent 
earning and non-earning) is 2.8 lakhs or roughly 7.6 per cent of 
total population. 

Levd of Prvit », — ^Levol of prices indicatcH the economic trends 
of the area. It affects the purchasing power and economic con- 
dition of the people and has a bearing on the real income and on 
the standard of living of people. 

Jroro the records available in old correspondence files of Tirhut, 
wo come to know that prices of grains were very cheap during 
the closing decades of 18th century. The average rates at which 
some grains were sold in 1792, 1793 and 1794 are given below : — 



1702. 

1793. 


1794. 


Mdn. HC 

Mdfl sr. 


Mda. 

sr. 

Wheat 

. . 0 3S in»r rii{),)o 

1 15 

por rupoo 

2 

0 porri]{M>e. 

Rttihvy 

.. 1 27* 

2 12 

>> 

3 

20 

(Iram 

.. 1 27J 

1 18{ 

f r 

1 

35 

JCtilat ( 

.. 1 4{ 

I 27* 


1 

3-’* 


As is evident prices of foo<igrains and pulses were very cheap, 
ijioreosing in the years of scarcity and decreasing in the years of 
abundaixco and good harvest. 

During the first decade of the 19th century piii’es wore com- 
paratively higher than that of the last decade of the 18th century. 
This can bo seen from the figures below ; — 

In the year 1810 in the montpU of October, prices of graiivs in 
Tirhut Division were as follows ; — 


Md4. ar. f»h. 


Fino rico 
Kloo iioooiid »ort 
Ruh) thin! iwrt 
Rico 4th sort 
Rico 5th sort 
Rice 6th sort 
Rice 7th sort 
1st sort 
Wheat 2i>d sort 
Psddy 
Biirley 
itr^er Dal 
Ofid Did 
B«4 (nrom) 


0 10 0 perruptH** 

0 20 0 „ 

0 s: ; 5 M 

0 28 II 

0 31 4 

0 32 4 

0 35 0 

15 0 

1 7 0 „ 

1 15 0 

1 30 0 

0 37 8 

0 37 8 

15 0 , 


ef Mr-D. RurgOi, Acting CoUsetor. dated Sth Xoveiobor ISIO, 
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From the tour diaries of Mr. Oreor, a Subdivisional Officer of 
’VCadhubani, wo know the level of prices prevailing in Dar- 
bhanga in the year 1880 This gives us a rough idea of the 
ruling prices during the closing decay's of the 1 0th century The 
report says, “The comparative prictvs then prevalent at 
different markets were as follows : — 


Harlakiii 


Umgaon. 


Biikri 


LftdaTiiA 


1 

2 

3 

i 5 


Sm 

Sr 4 

'^r‘^ Sit? 


n pftrrap«a 12 0 lo per rup^ 

1ft to 24) p Yf rupee 

Dhan 

t7/S 

]O0/U> 

Ji 1/2 }Nr rup'H) 

R ihar 


looao 

4 i* t3 tn 4 p taari 

Mum 

li54 . 

U 3/4 

4 1/» 

Uni 

13S7/40 



i ’h tn » 

S23 40 



Pobiito for ^ootl 

13 37/40 



Mikai 


1117/16 


'salt 



14 f r rupee 

Oil 



4 ft 

- , 





It may bo mentioned that the year IhSO likt< most of the 
years uf two closing decades, was a joir ot Hcsniti and is i« 
evident prices were very high from the point of view oi the then 
consumer Ftom the Dnrbhanfjft District (i> z>tUer St iH-iitci iyK> 
we get dita relating to the ruling levid ol prici s during th« llisfc 
decade of the 20th centuiy The level of prues did no* fluduite 
much during this decide In the yein of scimtv in lOOs and 
11)00, prices increisod sliglitly In loo.j and 15)01 pin^s were 
comparatively cheapi'r Otherwise prices wore more or Ic'h stable 
throughout The av'orage prices of wheat rno (common) und 
gram were 11 stM'Td p< r iiipcs* IJ '>fira p« r ruiK‘e and J > seers 
por riip<'© respectively The average prtf<» of salt wis It M«^rs 
per ruiK*o A table showing tlio iletails of price level duiing 
jyni — 1912 IS given below - - 


pKioEs IK enr rs peu Bun.i. itoi- i9i., 

^ (Pnt'oa to h 'iwiti j irt' r* onh ) 


Yoar'^. Whwt (jnin. bait 

(^ofonnon) 


Hn b 8r« * h Sn < h, Srsi, ch. 

11 0 15 0 Hi 11 0 

12 0 12 0 


1001 .. 
190^ 


19 12 11 0 
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’ Rioo 


Years. 

Whoot. 


(common). 

Oram. 

Balt. 


brH. 

C-* 

Srs. 

Ch. 

8r«. C 

ih. 

Srfl. 

Ob. 

1!>03 .. 

14 

t 

15 

6 

17 

9 

12 

9 

1904 .. 

15 

6 

16 

8 

18 

11 

13 

i 

1005 

13 

13 

15 

15 

15 

6 

12 

1 

\mi 

J1 

0 

11 

8 

11 

0 

M 

4 

1907 

11 

H 

8 

12 

14 

4 

15 

6 

mos 

7 

1 

7 

11 

0 

It 

ID 

12 

190*1 

7 

11 

7 

11 

M 

0 

19 

12 

1910 

9 

U 

14 

*5 

14 

l 

19 

12 

1911 

1 1 

fl 

13 

3 

19 

12 

19 

12 

1912 

11 

u 

11 

8 

17 

9 

17 

9 


'Pho yoar 1 ill .*<“14 saw an abnormal riao in tho pri^cB of fcK)d- 
^r«un^ ^hicli albvtod tbo n*id<llo rlasaes snvor»'ly. 191 i-15 outturn 
of (T<*pH wart brw duf‘ to bad woathor *and tlio pri <‘08 continued to 
Boar afft^riin^ tbo liin<lb-'!rt and tbo iniddlo obaas. In 

tbo ]>rioort f)f c\ni\i abaormall 3 * nif^nasi'd duo to war and tho 
Hja-r ulatnui oi fr^Klor*^ caused much hanLihip to tlio pnoyrr and 
irnd<lle cbvssr^ In 21 pri<‘os *>f i}>lo fiHMl;:rains lower 

and aoriie s.itit^bo i ion and relief f»hs(*rvod. (n tho deca^lo 

Ht.irtim: wjtli 1920 price's ^^oro more or loss ntalile. Th<* \'oar 
19:10-31 \^a.s tho year when tho groat dejm^sn t‘ was sitting in 
and there was a goniTal slump in, tiailo and iud dry. Vricos of 
forMtgrain^ decroasofl ui.irkodlN' and prio^^s uf cloth, etc.. aUo oaim* 
down whioli ou\o robot to middlt* and j'oonT tliivs peo})!e 

and piirlioultirlv tho ScdariiHl obi^^-os. But bu-Hniossmon and pro- 
du<‘orrt wiTf' lianl bit, Tho agmultun^ts woro also hani hit as 
tliej' lound it didloult to dnsposo of thoir produco at profit In 
tlio jvars that followiMl, prico^ o<mtiruurtl to bi» eompaiMtu e*y 
lowor in a])ito of scarcity or othor <r»ujbb‘s. In l9,?r> pric«»s of 
ohilluNs f<41 ilo.sastroush'^ whi<h hoA\e\tir, inipp'ved in tlu' year 
and providtMi nnndi rohof to grower*-. With tJio start t»f 
Wi^rldWar I, pru’tvj of t^sential c»>mniuditios took an upward 

tairn. But the risinp prioos \von» ao< brought down b\’ tin' price 

control nioaHunvrt. l^rico*H t'f sugaroaiK' foil in 1949-41. TJn'roafter 
prio<'H went on incroasiin? with downw^ard swings oecasituially. 
Ihirinp Aupuftt 1943, prioos of foi>dgraius wore i> times highor than 
thoHo in dammry, 19 41. But aftor tho 19 til pricos deoliuod and in 
Dwember^ 1911 prides wer<> considt'nibly lowor. Prim' contn>I w'as 
largely roBponHiblo u. halting tho ujnvard swing in prices. Inflation 
was of “euppresstMl typo'" and blackinarkoting was rampant. 
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The partially ^suppressed’ mflation of the war period made 
a jerky outburst in the immediate post-war period under the impact 
of pent up demand. The voluntary abstinence during war period 
end^ and people wore eager to oonsuroe more goods without 
sizeable inorease in ^e volume of goods aupplio(l because of heavy 
war time depreciation of plants, machinery and labour unrest. 
The level of prices went on increasing till 1052 . Cost of living 

increased too. The level of prices during the decade 1941 60 in 

the district of Darbhanga is indicated below : — 


BULltra WHOIiBSALK PaiOBS DUBlMa SOME SBLEOl'ED fttOMTHS INTIIL 

OBOAOC IMl— SO 
(Prioe per maund.) 



Tear, 

Moatb, 

Htoe 

(medium). 

Wheat 

(rod). 

dram. 


1 

2 


3 


4 

6 




Ha 

a. 

P 

it'4 a p 

Up ft j) 

1941 

• • 

January 

4 

12 

0 


7 4 ft 



April 

4 15 

0 


3 4 0 



July 

5 

10 

0 


2 14 0 



Nerember 

6 

2 

0 


3 12 0 



Dooooit/fir 

9 

6 

0 


4 0 0 

1942 

» 4 

January 

5 

12 

0 


{ 10 0 



Apnl 

6 

U 

0 


3 13 0 



July 

6 

7 

0 


4 It U 



Novoiuber 

6 

U 

0 


8 8 0 



December 

7 

10 

0 


8 0 0 

1943 

e « 

January 

7 

i 

u 


5 0 0 



April 

0 10 

0 

9 12 0 

6 0 0 



July 

25 0 

0 

20 0 0 

13 0 0 



November 

16 

8 

0 

Ifi 8 0 

11 8 0 



December 

13 

0 

0 

13 0 0 

0 8 0 

1944 


Jaouaiy 

12 

H 

0 

15 S 0 

118 0 



April 

17 

0 

0 

14 0 0 

118 0 



July 

16 

0 

0 

12 8 0 

0 8 0 



November 

11 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

8 0 0 




December 

11 

0 

0 

0 0 0 

8 0 0 
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Year Month Rico Wheat Gram 

(tnediiim) (r©*!) 


1 

2 


3 



4 

" 

6 

1945 

. . JlifHittrv 


13 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 

7 0 0 


April 

• • 

13 

4 

0 

12 

8 0 

7 0 0 


July 

• • 

11 

8 

0 

12 

8 0 

7 0 0 


X« '\cnihtT 

*• 

10 

0 


13 

0 0 

0 0 0 


l)<*f ember . 

• 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 0 

9 0 0 

Ittto 

.. January 


in 

b 

1 

13 

0 0 

9 () 0 


VfiDl 


19 * 

h 

1 

13 

0 0 

9 0 0 


Jaly 

• 

Jb 

i 

< 

13 

0 0 

12 0 0 


November a. 

- 

It* 

1 

1 

14^ 

0 0 

12 0 0 


J < 1 mber . . 


19 

C 

b 

14 

0 0 

IJ 0 0 

1917 

.. .faiiuary 


JO 

0 

0 

14 

( (» 

12 0 0 


\pnl 


JO 

9 

0 

li 

12 0 

118 0 


Juh- 


13 

r 

0 

IL 

1 0 

9 12 0 


\o\<‘nJer .. 


13 

5 

0 

12 

12 0 

9 12 U 


J >1 < t mber . 


n 

5 

0 

12 

1 0 

9 12 0 

104 

, Jammry 


23 

0 

0 

20 

0 0 

Ki 0 0 


April 


18 

U 

u 

20 

0 

16 0 (» 


July 


26 

0 

0 

25 

0 V 

18 0 i 


Noven>ber 


24 

0 

u 


0 0 

16 0 ( 


Ixsjcmher 


28 

o 

0 

25 

0 0 

18 0 0 

1949 

JuMiary 


22 

0 

u 

25 

0 0 

18 0 0 


April 

- 

24 

0 

u 

16 

U 0 

17 0 0 


July 

• • 

28 

V 

0 

24 

0 0 

15 0 0 


Novemlw 


24 

0 

0 

25 

0 0 

15 8 0 


l>roember . . 

• • 

25 


0 

25 

0 0 

15 8 0 

1950 

.. Jaimary 


23 

0 

0 

24 

0 0 

15 0 0 


April 


20 

0 

0 

26 

0 0 

16 U 0 


July 

.. 

30 

0 

0 

26 

0 0 

20 0 0 


November 

a. 

20 

0 

0 

29 

0 0 

23 0 0 


December . . 

, , 

31 

0 

0 

30 

0 0 • 

24 0 Q 


26 Itt'V.— 25 


$86 


uarbhanoa 


lu the year 1953>54l floods affected the oasiorn part of the 
district but the outturn of paddy crop was good in the areas not 
affected by floods. Prices of all easontial cuuinioditieb allowed a 
fall during the year 19S3-54. Sugarcane prices also declined and 
the cultivators suffered a lot. 

From 1957-68, the general price level increased mainly as 
a cousequonco of deficit financing which made dcoji outs in the 
standard of living of the people. Government did not fool com- 
fortable over tills and started fair price shops to arrest any further 
increase in price level. The prices, however, had not fallen much. 

Lenl of Wages . — Level of wages may be studied under two 
heads — agricultural wages and industrial wages. 

Agricultural Wages . — Statistics of agricultural wages ai’O very 
unsatisfactoiy' in our country and till recently no such data were 
colliKsted on any uniform and s<>iontific basis. Howeiur, some 
information regarding the agricultural w'age.H in the jnist can bo 
had from the Land Revenue Administration Reports, T<nir Dianes 
of different officials and other published papers. 

In past agricultural wages were v’ery cheap and m<»stly paiil in 
kind. W. W. Hunter in his Statisticat Account of TirhvA (1877), 
mentions ‘‘Wages compared with liiose of Ixiwer Bengal .are 
undoubtedly low*. A coolie earns from 1 1^2 to 3 annas ix>r day. 
Agricultural labourers do not receive their wages entirely' in cash, 
A common wage is 1 anna together with one meal a day, ennsiat- 
iug of I 1/2 soers of rice and a little satu. In harvest time 
a coolie is remunerated by a sham of the crop varying from 6 to 
6 per cent. During the rico harvest it is hardly jmshiblo to got 
coolies to work fur ordinary cash wagi^s, so much more advantage- 
ous is it for them to bo paid in grain. Carpenters and smiths 
get from 1 1/2 to 3 annas per day in the country and from 2 to 
4 annas in the towns. It appears from early records that wages 
have risen very slightly. In 1794 coolies worn paid about 1 anna 
2 pies per day; carpenters about 2 annas.” 

From the tour diaries of Mr. Greer, the Subdivisional Offioor, 
Madhubani in 1889 which were luckily salvaged from Madhuhani 
office, WB find that the wages of unskilleil workers engaged in 
repairing roads was at the rate of 2 annas ]K>r 14H> cubic foot for 
earthwork. One man told tho B. D. O. that he could earn 4 annas 
a day at that rate, but others told him that 24)0 oiibie foot was 
an exces.Hive quantity except for an unusaliy strong man. 

In 1911 in tho month of April, a wage census was taken and 
the data collected are available in the ^Statistical Bulletin of 
Uctrbhanya District Oaz*>ttfier^ 1015. Though in most of tho oases, 
wages were paid in kind, flir the purpose of convenience those wore 
csJculated in rupees and annas. A ploughman was generally paid 
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2 or 2 1/2 aunas per day and ifte. 4 only per month. Agricultural 
labourers wore hardly ap})oliitod on iierntaneut basis as agricultural 
operation is mostly soasonal in nature. Unskilled workers were 
paid 2 1/2 seers of grains i)er day as wage value of which comes 
to 2 annas to 2 1/2 annas. They were sometimes ]>aid in cash 
but the cash w'ages were equal to value of cash as paid in kind. 
A blacksmith was paid 3^ annas to 4 annas jn^r day. A carpenter 
was paid 3J aimas to 4 annas jier day and a ghararni was generally 
paid 3 annas to 3^ annas ])or day. It api>earB that wages had 
slightly inureased' during the early years of the 20th century as 
compared to the wages nearabout 1870. In 1914-1.5 wages were 
rising and the labourer class was well off in face of the rising 
prices. In 1917-18 prices wore high but wages of imskillod workers 
had increased and they got relief. 

During 1920 dcs'ado wages w'eio comparati\ely stationary. In 
1929-30 also wages w'oro htahlo W'hile pric<‘8 wore falling. The 
labourer class was better oflf but in 1932-33 wages started falling 
and the condition of labouiers deteriorated. In 1944-45 prices were 
liigh but wjiges of unskilled lalxiurers had increast'd eonsiderabh’. 
They wvro much better ofif as compared to middle class iMjople 
tvho had fixed income. 

(hirrent level of wages in agriculture are available from the data 
collected in 1959 by the Stutislical Bunuiu of Bihar. Quarterly 
Bulletin of Statistics, July, 1959 gives data showing current daily rate 
of agricultural wages in a selected village in the district of Dar- 
bhanga for threo months in 1969. Th<»y are as i dlow : — 



April, 

May, 

Juno* 



1050 

1059 


Hb* 

R« 

Kb. 

CarpenU^r 


2.25 

2 25 

BUekamith 

2*25 

2 25 

2.50 

AfoaAie# 

‘ n 

1.31 

i 31 

r Mon 

1.05 

1.02 

1,02 

Field labour ^ Womoa 

1 

1.05 

1 02 

1.02 

1 Childnin 

O.TO 

0.76 

0,76 

f Mon 

1 

0.75 

0.75 

0.76 

lleidaittcn , 4 Woxnou 

0.75 

0.76 

e « 

1 Cliildroti 

0.76 

0.76 

« * 
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In 60 y6ar8 of this oentniy wagss of unskillsd sgrioultiuftl lobour 
have iuoreased 6to 8 fold, that of carpenter and smith have increased 
9 fold. Just before the sowing season, demand of the labour of 
blacksmith increases greatly and at that time wages of smiths 
increase even more. It is also interesting to note that the level of 
wages has increased an commensurate with the rising prices during 
the First and Second World Wars and with rising cost of living. 

Industrial Wages, — ^The economic condition of industrial labour 
of this district depends upon the rate of their wages and the 
period of employment. In case of sugar industries workers are 
employed on seasonal basis for a period of four to five months 
in a year while for the rest period they remain out of factory. 
The skilled workers got 60 per cent retaining allowanee during the 
off season while the semi-skilled workers get ’2o per font. This 
condition of oraplo^'mont of workers of hiigar industrieh nfiect' their 
economic condition. The workers of tlio rice mills also are seasonal 
but they do not get any retaining aJluwanco for the off season. 
In case of other industries workers remain in emplojinent prac- 
tically for the whole year. 

Most of the industries of this district come under the scope of 
Minimum Wages Act, 1948. In aJmobt all Ihcso industiicv 
'sweated labour’ is prevalent and in the past wages u'-ed to 
fluctuate in favour of employers in absence of any institution of 
collective bargaining. The Minimum Wages Act, *1948 has safe- 
guarded the interests of the wage earners and has also bmi 
successful in ameliorating th& conditions of industrial labour. 

Under the Minimum Wages Act, 1048, the State Uovernnient 
has fixed minimum rates of wages for different categories of 
employees engaged in different scheduled employments like sugar, 
jute, rice imlis, flour mills, oil mills, public motor transixirt, 
automobile engineering shops, printing presses, biri making, brick 
laying, etc. 

Following is the trend of consolidated minimum wages of 
unskilled workmen in sugar industries iii the district of Darbhanga 
from 1947—61 t— 


Year 

1947 

•• 

•» 

am 

mm 

Ooiuolidatsd 

wa«M{per 

month) 

Ra. •. p. 

SS 0 0 

1948 



m 

am 

40 0 0 

1949 


am 



00 0 0 

1900 

am 

am 

•• 

am 

00 0 0 

1901 



■a 


00 0 0 

1982 


am 



00 0 0 

1963 


mm 


am 

00 0 0 

1964 



am 

M 

00 0 0 

1966 



mm 

mm 

00 0 0 

1966 

•• 

mm 


mm 

00.0 0 
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Ymt 




Conftolidikted 

n^onth) 

Bm. 

1957 

• • 

• • 

s « 

05.75 

1068 

• • 

* • 


56.26 

1069 


ft ft 

.• 

58.00 

1960 


• • 

•• 

68.00 

1961 

.. 



76.00 


Aa is evidoTii tho wages have increased more than two fold in 
between 1U47 — 61. In 1U47 tho wage was Ks. 36permonth (consolida- 
ted) but in 1948 w’ith the enactment of Minimum Wages Act, 1948, it 
was fixed at Rs. 45 per month. In . 1949 it was 'enhanced to 
Rs. 55.00 jter month and this wage continued up to 1956. In 
1957 it was enhanced to Rs. 55.75 and then in 1958 it was fixed 
at Rs. 56.25. In 1959 it was again enhanced to Rs. 58 < o iH.‘r 
month. In ^961 as j>er recommendation of live Central Wage 
Roanl for Sugar Imlustries, minimum rates of wages of unskilled 
labour have Wen fixed at Rs. 76.00 per mouth. The Board has 
reeommendtMi different scales of pay for different eategories of 
eiuploye<‘8 like unskilled, semi-skilled, skilled, highly skilled, clerical 
and suiHTvisory staff. 

The Wage Board has also framed a scheme for the w'orknien 
emi>loyed in a .'^ugar industry whereby tho scale of gratuity would 
h»' one half of a month’s pay to permanent and one fourth 
of a month’s pay to .seasonal workmen for ever^ continuous year 
or seiibon of service, a.s the case may be, subject ‘ > a maximum 
of fifteen month’s ]»ay. 

Tho trend of minimum wages (consolidated) of tho unskilled 
workmen in jute industry in Darbhanga district from 1955 — 61 


han been au 

follows iM'r mouth i — 




Year 




Ba. 

1955 



.. 

64.80 

1956 




64.80 

1957 



, . 

66.32 

1968 



, . 

6S.OO 

1969 



, , 

62.00 

1960 


ft • 

• . 

62.00 

1961 

• a • . 

a a 

•4 

73.44 


From the perusal of above figures we find that wages have been 
increasing in jute industry also. Within a period of 6 years, 
increase in the rates of wages is considerable. The present rates 
of wage of unskilled workers have improved the economic condition 
of labourers in jute industry to a considerable extent. 
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At present in jute industry tho workers are getting thoir wages 
as per Hxird Bengal Awards. However, the Central Wage Board 
for jute industries has been set up'by the Government of India by 
the Ueaolution no. W.B.-S (t) /60, dated the 26th August, 1960, 
for Axing the different scales of pay for different categories of 
employees engaged in a jute industry. Tlio main recommendation 
of the Wage Board is still awaited ( 196_). The Wage JBoanl has recom- 
mended an interim relief for all types of workers engaged in jute 
industry B.s. 2. So p. per month fromlst October, 1960 to .31st 
Peceral^r 1960 and at the rate of Us. 9 42 N p. from Ist January, 
1961. But this is only an interim relief. 

Under the Minimum Wages Act, 194S, the State Government has 
Axed minimum rates of wages fi>r different categories of employees 
engaged in different scheduled employments like rioo milts, Oour 
mills, oil mills, publie motor transport, automobile engineering 
shops, printing presses, biri making, brink laying, etc. The wage 
rates Axed by the Government imdor tho Minimum Wages Act. 
1946, for tho eniplt»ye<‘.s engaged in diA’erent iinlustries are emt)Mdied 
in different Gazette notiAcations and it may lie said that the rates 
are more or less followo<l. 

Standard of hving, Articles of ronJsuro^ion and Fntnilif Budgtit 

.Standard of living indicates economic trends. Standard of 
living is allied to material condition of the people whieh in >ia 
turn depends on level of mc<*me. projwnsity to consume, consum- 
tion pattern, number of dejieruhmts an«l level of prictM. Ivivelihood 
pattern also inAuencos the standard of living. 

‘'Th Ailminiitratwri Report for Bengad, 1872-73 (pp. 1.38) 
mentioned that as a general rule the people in Bihar were badly off. 
Tho fact is, that while the prio<*s of Amd lias everywhere risen 
tho rate of wage, in Tirhut has been kept stationary by the 
heavy an<l increasing pressure of tho population. There can bo 
no doubt that money wages at present at© cruelly low. A labour 
generally receivi^s one and a half anna or annai per day an<l for this 
ho will work willingly, except in the harvest and planting seasons. 
Grain wages are also common, Thu.M at tho harvest time rea[)era 
are paid a percentage on the outturn whieh sometimes amounts to 
as much as 6 to 6 per cent and so much is it to their advantage 
to bo remunerated in grain that it is hardly iiossiblo to get ooolios 
in any numbers to work for cash payments during rice harvest. 
Another common custom is for the employer to pay one atoa or 
IJ d. and to give one meal.** W.W. Ilunter, tho then Director 
General of Statistios, Govemmen* of India remarked: *‘l do not 
find that in Tirhut wages have risen in any appreciable dew. 
If wages have risen at all, it is only in tho neighbourhood ot 
large towns. On the other hand prieoa of foodgrains have undoub- 
ledly risen. ’ This shows tiuit in I»th oei^ory the level of income 
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of labouroTB was very low with no signs ofincresao while prices 
were rising only to affect the. standard of living of these poorer 
class adv'crsely. 

Mr. Hunter observed: “In the south and south-west of the 
district, the |>eople better off, in as much aa they are not so 
ib^imndent on one crop as in Darbhanga and Maflhubani, they are 
better aequainti'd with in-igation and its beuefits an<i the land is 
more fertile.’* Kinigration is said to be unknown in iJarbhaiiga 
in tlioso days. 

Small propri<'tors in Darbhanga district were not as well off as 
ziinundors but they want^al to b«ieome sol*^' s(pj(*«‘znig the is'aaants. 
Nominal roxts wen* not. exeessiv'o but the ahin<il)i pressed lie.ivily 
on rntfnti*. TJio i>re.ssun* of population oji land enabltai tlm i>ro- 
prietoreln.ssto lex y liiglur total rent:iJ on land. PartieuUr classes, 
again, such as 'frihuli/n ilrahniins on account of their habits aud 
customs will not take to otlur occui>ation.,. 

Dn the whole, wige.s were l*»w pru'cs w’eiv rising, rents were 
high and the food, dtess aiulhoiist^ of th«' common mxn w.is inferior 
In I ho just, (.'ornpared to the standard of living of a eomrnon 
man. awelllo-do man was in a far sujM^rior position. High level 
of meome, balarned diet, posseshion of cattle, gooddre,ss andhruk 
built houses were tJio featiiies of sfan'lard of living of a well-to-do 
man. People <d‘ low iacouu'-grouj) ii.st*(l to tKif nutnm, mtu 
wliensiB the food ofa well-to-do eiiiiMsted of nee or wlie.it. lish, 
milk, fi nits. curd, rhnrn (parched lii'e). swwtnieat-s and 
wa.s rarely taken by them The d?-ess of a cominouer consksted of 
the I oarse.st iiialenals w Jiereas that of a well-to-do I'onai.sted of t«^f, 
dh>‘li of mancliestor cloth, I’liadar, nm ..ui (sliort e it) and slue's of 
country make. 

At present. l>o jx'r cent of tJie total population lives in villages 
juul 80 per wnt of total population is ilependent on agricultur*'. 
Agriculture is an overerowde<l occupation. I^fr capita area of culti- 
vation has deon*ased from aO ceiit-s in 1021 to 42 cents in lOal. 
In the same |>oriod, area sown moro than once ha, not inereasixl ; 
average net area sown has ibwlim'd. 77 jH'r cent, of the total agri- 
oulturnl holdings fall l)eIow2 acrce aiul onlySjn'” (•ntol i ho holdings 
are above 5 acres. Only lU percent *»f the total pojmlation are 
owners of land. Thus the general condition of staiul tvd of living 
ia deplorable. Owners of land are sligntly betli'r off than the land 
less. 

Well-to-do claas of people in urban aivas have very high standard 
of living. This class includes doctors, lawyers, engineers, business 
luagnets, public officials, etc. Middle class people both in urban 
and rural areas are hard presseil and their standard of living is 
Xttodioore. Perhaps they are the most oppressed class sinoo they 
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have high hopes but poor resources. Low inoome>group people 
with fixed salary are better oflf than the lower middle classes. 
Their standard of living is poor and they are well-looked after. 

The now trends in standard of living are (t) increased cons- 
truction of pttcca houses even in rural areas ; (ii) rise in wages 
and slight increase in standard of living of poorer class of people in 
face of rising prices, (m) expense on education on the increase. In 
rural areas expenses are great for the display of souial statu. 
Huge expenses are incurred on social cormonios like marriage, 
sradh, etc. Use of pan, biri and cigarette has also become common. 
Dh'ii of khadi and kurta made of kokti cloth are coming into 
fashion these days. 

The economy of Darbhanga is essentially an agricultural economy 
and fluctuation in agricultural condition duo to floo(U, famines 
greatly affects the standard of living of the people. Most affecte«l 
arc generally middle class and low iucomo-gnmp jwoplo in rural 
and urban areas with no fixed salary. The main affecting factors 
are income and prices. The economic history of Darbhanga in 
20th century bears a testimony to this fact. 

During the early years of the 20th century famines affected 
the middle class and low-incomo-group i>coplo greatly ami their 
standard of living w-asaffected. After 1900 their material condition 
improvwl slightly but again with the outburst of First 'World War 
and scarcity conditions and floods the standard of living ^'fthepeoplo 
was aflfected. High prices also afft'cted the standard of living of 
fixed income and this condition prevailetl up to 1920-21, Thoreaftor 
the material condition of thepe*)plc was b^'tter due to lower prices 
and better opportiuiitics of cuiployraent. The Hugar industries had 
prosperous years and a jute intiustrj' was opened in Muktapur in 
1920-21, In the middle of twenties a new trend w'as nmrked. ‘It 
was witnessed that biris and cigarettes are also on the increase 
among the all classes of pe^jple. Consumption of tea w as also on 
increase.” On the whole, it was noticed that the standard of living 
was rising gradually. In the year 1930-31 great <lopresaion was 
setting in and there was a general slump in trade and industry. 
But decreasing prices of essential commorlities and particularly that 
of foodgrains provided much relief to the labourers, and middle 
class people. Producers and businessmen were hard hit. This 
condition continued for sometime and in 1933 wages declined and 
unemployment increased which made deep cuts in the standard of 
living of the people. In 1937-38, it was found that thero was a 
shortage of purchasing power though prices were low, and indebted- 
ness of the people increased on account of increased expenses in 
social institutions, such as, marriage, funeral, etc. Standard of living 
of the people was adversely affected. 

In the wake of Second ^orld 'War, middle class and fixed in- 
come-group ‘people in urban areas w«r« greatly affected due to 
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rifling prices. The labour class was well ojBTon account of increased 
demand for labour in employjnent market of the district. At 
this period the problem of educated unemployment was slightly 
solved as many of them joined the army. In 1943-44 prices were 
soaring up hnd agriculturists were better off as they were able to 
get high prices for their produce and they liquidated some of their 
old debts. Price of agricultural lands increased three-fold and 
that of bullocks four-fold. Trading class was well off with profite- 
ering, hoarding and blaokmarkoting. Only middle class and fixed 
income-group wore hard hit. In some cases even an increase in 
dearness allowance could not improve the situation The following 
years up to 1952 were period of high prices and the economic lot of 
the middle class jjeople was worse. There was acute shortage of 
cloth in this iKTiod. 

During tho last decade some changes have been not iced in the 
iuat<«rial condition ol the people, but it, would bo hazardous to draw 
any definite conclusion at this stage. It can, however, be said 
that, a definite change in the mental outlook of the people towards 
standard of living has occurred “Demonstration effect” is largly 
lespoiisible for this People m rural areas are more conscious 
now to adopt a higher standard of living as income increases In- 
creased transport and communication have paved the way for 
such a change of wider significance 

Articles of consumption and family budgets. 

Since detailed and eomprehousivc survey on the jiattern of 
consumption and family budgets are lacking, it would be hazardous 
to ilidw any definite <‘onelusion on the recent pattern of consump- 
♦ i Ml Social oblig.itioiis plar’ a big role in determining the family 
expenditure. Marriage and other ceremonies take away a major 
jioition of family income. Expenses are groat m masters of litiga- 
tion and court cases Almost seventy jier cent of lamily income 
goes for food items This percentage declines to . 55 or 00 percent 
tor Well t )-di» cl isHos Tiie margin loft for saving is negligible 
and there is lack of propensity to save in rural areas. A portion 
of income of lower income-group goes for servicing debts and there 
IS very little left for the imi>rovement of agriculture. {Some in- 
form it lou regarding the articles of consumption ha^"** already been 
given m the section under the heading “standard of living .) 

W.W. Hunter lu hia Statistical Account >f Trihu' provided 
a rough picture of family budgets in the seventies of the I9th 
century. “The average monthly expe ises of a household in fair 
ciruumstanoos, oonsisting of 6 persons ; J adults and 2 children may 
be estimated as below : — 


Itom 


9 ■. li d 

r> H 2 d. 

h d. 


1 . 

2. PuIncMt 
X. Salt 


Qu»ntU> 

1 

45 lb«. 
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Item 

4. Oil 


Quantity 

008t 

2 H. 0 iU 

5. Sugsir 

. 

. . « . 

3 d. 

0. Fwh 


. . . « 

2 s. 

7. Vogotiible'^i 


. 

1 «. 

S, Tiir*nArio 

9. OhiUiVe 

10. Vltlk 

U. .Spiot^s 
\ 'J F uol 

13. TotiHO<'o 

11. Ohoo 
ir> Cloth 
la, Fniit 

IT. li.-vuso 

18. 

• 


3 d. 
3 d. 

2 

3 d. 

4 M. 

11 <1. 

1 fi a ti 

2 s. a d. 
1 8. 

1 8.(Jd, 

0 d. 


Tofal <nvrts<t inoiiMily I'xpHiiHt i> 1, Ifl <1 o(ssK>< 19.00, 


Ho remarked *‘It is not very ea^;, to estimate the expenses of 
an ordinary husbandry man, aa he raisoa himself a ^rent portion 
of the articles nt^ceaaary for hia own conauini>tioiu Kiee, piilser^, 
and vegetables are all home productioiib. Fish he catcher* when lie 
has time. Following figures, therefore, only show flio amount winch 
he would rcHjuire to spend were he to buy all his requihites in the 
market. They refer to same size of household us given ab(»ve (^ear 
1870). 





Coat 

LStfu 



123 IhH. 7 e. nq d. 

2. Hi -o 


. . 

. . 92 Ih:^. .T ^ i 

3. Pal4.‘^ 



• • ft • 1 H , 

4. SdiC 



. • * • d. 

5. Fan! 


. . 

d. 

Oil 



l<>| d. 

7. Tolja»*«o 



d d. 




loi d. 

0- Tanneno 


. 

3 d. 

10. rhiUia^ 



3 d. 

11. Cloth 



« . 2 

12. Fwh 



6 d. 

1 3 Fniita 



3d. 

14. Ropairti of 

. . 


6 d. 

15. Extrae 



e d. 


Tot»l iivoi*^o monthly 1.2«. II AtuoA l« 

The prox>er husbandmen have to reduce these expenses to halt." 
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General level of emjiloyment in different occupations 

According to District Census JIanilbi,oJc of Durhkanga, 1955, 
10,13,912 pernons aro gainfully employe<l in agriculture. This consti- 
tutes roughly 25i)orcont of total x>(>pulaiion. The number of self- 
supiw>rting persons who derive their livelihood from ii on-agricultural 
oouupations was 118,549 in 1951. Out of this2.'>,990 persons are 
omployod in pro<luction otlier than cultivation, i.e., in industries ; 
29,29(1 aro engaged in commerce; 5,510 persons are emi>loye<l 
in transport and communications and 57,7 47 i>esrons arcs emploj'ed 
in other servico-s and miscellaneous occupations. Only abosit 4 
per cent of the total population of this district isemidoycd in 
uon-agricultural occupations. Other services and miscellaneous 
oceuxtations include Health, Education, Public Administration, 
Domestic Services, Personal Services, Hotels, Kestaurants and 
Eating houses, Ijcgal and iludness .Services, .A.rt, 'Journalism, 
lieligiuus and other Welfare Services. 

In the Census Rsjport 1951, details regarding the level of employ- 
ment m non I'^ricultural oceuxtations are available. According to 
the Cou'*iis of India, Volume V, P.artTl 11, the level of emx'loymcnt 
in diiroront non-agricultural occuitations is as follows : — 

Ijivil of employ'metU by classification in Darbhanga {l'J7>t) 


Kmplityjui'itt 


Iy'Vi‘1 Ot r.IUl*lo> tot lit 


Ititlistry Aiid 53oPvuV)S (Totiili .. 1,12»5UU 

(1) Prnniry Iiitimtrio** .. 

(а) Viuioal Husbandry 

(/>) PljuiUitiorirt ... 2. 

(c) F‘»rost. anil \V*iK>d nutting . 

(ti) Finhiiig and Uutiiing . 2,nr».'» 

(2) Nfining ami Quarrying . 218 

{a) Coal Mining . , • • 

( б ) Iroii-oro . . . . ♦ • ^ 

(o) Mutal Mining .. 2ir> 

MiOa Mining • • • • •• •* Nil 
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EinployiQont 

(3) Agrioultuml Producta 

(a) Qn^ius and Pulses 

(b) Sugar and beverages 

(c) Tobaooo 

(d) Others 

(4) Commerce 

(а) Wholesale Trade 

Rural 1S,571 

(б) Retail Trade 

Urban 10,725 
(c) Rt^l Estate, Insurance and Uankint; 

O) Fra isport, Stfonige aud Oomra<inioattous 

(6) Hr^Uth^ Elaoation and Pubho Ad minis • 

tration. 

(7) D'nnostie Services 

(5) Pr>rHOual Services 

(9) Hott^ls, Uestaiirantsaml Eatifig )ious«>s 

(IU> L^galand H Services 

<11) Arts, Jovirualism, HeUgioti and Welfare 
Services. 

(12) R >or » ition and U ni'U'^^itiod S«r /ices 
<13) Mi'inf.i^'turiag IndiHtnes 
(i> Textile Indi^atnes 
(5) Liathur Industries 

(c) Ferrous and non-ferrous, metal j and maobl- 

nery, 

(d) Chemical and Chemical firoducU 

(e) Non-metal Industriee 

(/} Other IndustHes .. m 

(g) Wood and Paper* prod acts 
414) ConstrootioQ* utilities and maintenance 


Level of Employment 

5,040 

1,126 

1,S03 

1.284 

1,733 

29,290 

1,000 

2S,007 

193 

C.25’> 

0,942 

0. 512 
8,701 

317 

1. *>T3 

2. n-}b 


2l»Gn2 


T, »lo 
031 

823 

48 

2,886 

2,192 

2.538 

84,718 
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Those figures relate to the level of employment a decade back 
and the present level of employment would be definitely higher 
than this. During the two Five- Year Plans there have been some 
expansions of old industries and many anew factories have been 
opened. Trade and commerce have expanded accordingly. It can 
be presumed that level of employment in trade and commerce has 
gone up along with increase in employment in other occupations 
particularly in Transport and Communication, Health, Education 
and Public Administration, Domestic Services, Hotels, Itestaurants 
and Eating-houses, Legal and Business Services, Welfare Services, 
Agricultural products and in Construction utilities and maintenance. 
From the list of registered factories in the State of Bihar, 1960, it 
can be known that emidoyment in registered factories has gone 
up from 8,797 in 1961 to 9,434 in 1959. 

• 

Statistics of level of employment in «liffcrent non-agricultural 
oci'upatiohs as shou-n above include eniplojinent in cottage and 
small-scale industries, both textile and non-tcxtilc. According, to 
District Census Hanilbook of Darbhanga (1955); cmphn'nient in 
the >c.ir i'.i«l, in small scale cottage units not registert-d under the 
FtVcIoruM Act, 194H, is os follows: — 


A. Textile establishments (number 7,671) 


(i) Whole-time workers » 

(it) Part-time workers 

B. Non-textile establishments (number 
(i) Wliole-timo workers 
{it) Part time workers — 


22,727 persons. 
708 ,, 

3,146) 

S436 persons 


Employment in textile establishments is mostly in areas under 
Khajauli, Madhubani, Madhepur, Darbhanga and Jhanjharpur police- 
stations. Non-textile establishments occur in almost all pans of 
the district and within this group.level of employment is comparati- 
vely higher in Carpentry, Blaeksmithy, Potter^', Goldsmithy, Oil- 
processing, Sweetmeat making. Butter-making and Cycle-repairing. 
The district is poor so far as large scale industries are concerned. 
The district has live units of super-industries which employ 3.264 
persons, one unit of jute industry employing 2,796 persons, 3 units 
of general engineering employing 4o persons, 3 electricity generating 
units employing 61 persons, on® biscuit-making factory employing 
40 persons, and there are about 200 units of rice, dal, oil, flour and 
wheat-crushing mills employing about 1,200 persons.* 


In trade, foodstuff including beverages and narcotics, fuel^ textile 

and leather goods constitutes main items. 

-- ■ * 

These 6gTuree heve alaee eh«nged. 9«# **ladti 0 iriea Ch»ptet^» 
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Level of employment in trade is of the following pattoni :* 


Rotail Tradur Wholowalo Trade 


Male Female Male Female 
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Level of employment in the above occupations is of the following 
pattern : — 

(1) Police eervices .. 49O pereoue. 

(2) V illage oflloera an<^ servants Including village watchman 585 

(8) Municipal and Local services .. 232 

(4) Employees of State Governments .. .. 532 „ 

(5) Employees of Union Oovemment .. .. 610 „ 

Level of employmeui in Public Administration has increased 
<luring the period of First and Second Five-Year Plans. Details 
regarding the quantitative information are not forthcoming, but it 
can be reasonably expected that, with expansions of • activities of 
the Union and the State G<)VonunentiB and of various local bodies 
th'jro, level of employment has gone up. 


T 1 r ^ . Males. Females. 

Loamc 1 like Tfiaohertt D >o^ni»Lawyers £ngintx-rf*» 

<tr., 1%1* 

1. Hducatioual Services and Hceeareh 2.127 275 

2. Medical and Health Services .. .. ,, 1,765 361 

3. Legal and Businoes Services .. 1.829 44 

4. Arts. Letters and Journalism . .. 36 Kil 

5 Rt^iigious Chantablo and Welfare Services .. .. 1,615 885 

I>oinostic and Personal S't vices— 

1. Domestic Services .. 4,773 1,739 

2. Barbers and Beauty Shops . .. 3,462 894 

3. Laundries and Laundry Services .. 2.833 1,575 

4. Hotels, Restaurants and Eating houi«cs .. 311 6 

5. Keereatiou Services .. .. .. 596 135 

Community Derclopinent PrejeetJt 

For an aU>round development of rural economy the work on 
Community Development Projects wa. started after tho independence 
of the country. These projects try to give effect to intensive and 
comprehensive programmes of economic development covering all 
aspects of rural life, e.g., agriculture, niraliudustries, education, 
housing, health, and sanitation and rccreatiou, etc., and aim at 
utilising under a doinooratio sot up, the surplus lalmurforcc available 
in the rural areas for developmental purposes, 

1801 Oeosai OgurM not ayaQabte yet (Oeoember. 1902). 
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In Darlkhanga district, the werk on Community Development 
Projects was started on 2nd October 1952 when four Community 
Development Blocks were opened in Samastipur subdivision. Sub- 
Be(]uently 26 other blocks were opened all over the district, till 
lat April 1961. In October 1960, 2 other pre-extension blocks 
were opened in Samastipur subdivision and 3 other blocks are to 
be started of which two will bo in Madhubani subdivision and one 
in Sadar subdivision. Subdlvdsinn wise. Samastipur has 10 Com- 
munity Development Blocks and two pro-extension blocks and of 
these throe Conununity Development Blocks have been u]>gTad(‘d to 
stage II Blocks ; Madhubani subdivision has 12 stage ; 
I Community Dev'elopmont Blocks and 2 pre-extension bloc'ks . 
Darbhanga Sadar has eight stage I blocks and one pre-extension hlo(*k. 
In total the district has 30 Community Development Blocks and 5 
pre-extension blocks. 

A decade has elapst-d since th. work on t-ommunity l)cv( l<i])nient 
Projects wa.s starti-d in this district and some aohievenu nts liave 
been noticed in the tield of rural welfare. It is seen that ivto much 
emphasis on w'elfare activities has led to lesser atteiitinji ou nuro- 
ccononiic ones, but at the same time the welfar<> aotivilie- utKlor- 
taken so far have aroused rural conHciimsiiei-a of ecoiioniu- aii<l to 
a smaller extent of political sense. In the Held of rural tdui.ifion 
progress has been marked and the number of Piimary iSehool-, 
Middle Schools and Higher Secondary Schools. Agriiniltiirai institutes, 
etc., hare increased. New school buildings have Ixsmi const vui t* <l and 
old ones have been repaired or improved. Hostids ha\e been cons- 
tructed for the education .of the backward. 

In the field of health and sanitation marked improvement 
has been noticed. One hospital and two health centres in each 
Community Development Block has been opened and qualiHetl 
Doctors have been providetl in each block hosjiital. Ten hospitals 
belonging to zamindars have been taken over by the State Govern- 
ment. Twenty-four District Board Hospitals have aKo been 
taken over. To improve sanitation and health, tube-wells have been 
constructed in each villagu for provision of clean water to villagers. 

Authorities have been trying to infuse the spirit of eo-op«Tation 
among the rural people. Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed to provide credit to agriculturists. Particular attention 
is being paid to sugarcane, weaving, housing, and co-operative 
societies have been started for e vch of these. Consumers’ co-operatives 
have also come into existence. 

In the field of agriculture, considerable improvement has been 
brought about by various schemes of irrigation, flood control, dis- 
tribution of good seeds, manures and improved implements. Out- 
turn of crops has been on the increase in last decade. For im- 
provement in Animal Husbandry 27 veterinary hospitals have 
been opened all over the district during two plan period. 
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To unprovo and develop rural industries loans were liberally 
.granted and the effect has bben encouraging. Kice, oil and dal 
mills, carpentry, weaving, tailoring, calico printing, button making, 
leather industry, smithy and khandeeari industries have been 
granted loan for development. To speed up the process of deve- 
lopment, power loom schemes were started and about 160 power- 
looms were distributtHi in this district. 

Main difficulties in the working of Community Development 
Projects are 

(1) Apathy of the people and passivity of popular mind have 
hindered the progress in initial stages of the programme. 

(2) The assistance given by the panchayat* and ad hoc popular 
orgaiusations specially sotux) for this purpose have been inadequate. 

(3) Lack of projicr planning has to a considerable extent been 
rosimnsible for slow progres-s. 

(4) Tile shortage of trained personnel and staff was to a consi- 
derable uxient responsible for the slow progress and for various 
mistakes which were made. 

Deiaila of Blocks in JJarbhanga district 


I & 11 

HI'U-k 

Niinic o! 

HI H K 

If' »rt'<tjuart«*rb 


1 >arf‘ nf HT anting 

1 

♦> 

3 

4 

1. SAniashpii»- II) 

SuiDftfiipur 


Ji ti Oi'tv t i T 

Vina ri) 

Pa^fv 

iJ.rto 


3. (1) 

W/ii 


1 irtf> 

4. SarairitiijarL (T-D ) ’-tl) 

'^anaranj'i/i 


Ditto 

!>, Kalyaii]»or (Stago I> 

Kahaiipiir 


Mfh Dcii'hor 

0* Tajpiir (Siajio I) 

Tajpur ^Marnti 



7. Laiikhaha (Sta>c»» 1) 

KK'ititn 

MtuDrihri' i 

Ditto 

8. BahariCSUKo 1) 

HahrTt 


13th May 1956. 

9. Lo^ikaha (Staga 1) 

Laukaliii 

M idhub*ini 

14th Oi'tchi'r 1055. 

10. llayaghat (Stagt*i I) 


Siular 

10th Ma> 1950. 

11. Ladania (1) 

X.fa4iauia 

Mad htil»nnt 

iBt CVtol.^or 1956. 

12, Jaiitagar {!) 

Jniiiagur 

Pitto 


IS. tlasopalti (1) 

Ha«opatti . 

Ditto . 

Ditto. 

• 
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XUTlli' of (*. D. 1 & 

Hluatc. 

U 

ol 

.Siibdit 

] »)it« ot 

1 



3 

4 

U. YUmuI (1) 

15. Siiifd;hwAr.4 (I) 

16. HiirUkJii ^I) 

17. Honipatf 1 (i ) 

18. M/iilhwiiiL>(ir (I) 

19. (1) 

150. HurYii 

91. Kt)Otiitdtii\vtt\ (1) 


Hi ran! il) S'ttl.ii- 

. Sit^liwara Sa<lar 

Umv'tion . M>i‘Uuihnj)i 

HfMiij'atri . l>iUt> 

MatUiwiipur l>Utn 

. . XjitJ.ii 

iiiihii Harfti M itlliuhant 

Kotif ii.anw (IV '<a»Jar 

. 2i»t b .J iinnii'v 

Ut Ai'iil 
lU*to 

2iid Ofiolci JtC.7. 

1 lit o) 

I'll \piil lHoH. 

Dll 111 

I 

22. (Iji , 


Itu*<*'ra 

Sainn*»! ip*ii 

Dt cb-iobir P»oS. 

23. llasttoiHir {}) 


HaH.ijcpur 

Ditto 

l-r VpijJ I 

21. <i) 


Hisi: 

Miidhirupii 

J ti‘ i" 

25. .SiiiifKl ill) 


Si/.t'hi.i 

S imp'll ii ui 

D* ( )i lol « « 19 s. 

26. UjiiMOar(I) 


\Tjiarpnr 

Ditto 

2 tf ii O t t'*i 1 \ \ >9. 

27. JaUtjv [D 


.raUf*K 

1^ td ,i 

IhI f h * )fii 

2S. V'blhnthaii (I) 

• 

Vri.lhrAlYi ifi 


Di'Mi 

29- Bah/tr.t (T) 


H*Viir> ir 

S td.ip 

. lit 

30. Phulpardfl ^I) 

- 

Ph(ilp.\f»«i 

M ij.i 

I »lt rii. 

PRr-Kx riss mo N* 

IlLtXTKS i»l*KNCl) fS Of rttllJvK, PH>0 

31. Bibh.itptjr (X,ihiu> 


Hihhtitp'ir 

.S'lm n'^ipiir 


32. MjhiU'Mi j,r 


.'1 

Illtt 

PaR-aXTEX'^SoV UlOCKS 

TO BR arAHTEO 

ruoM Apiuim 

, D)f)l. 

33. Ma*l)»opir 


Mu lliopiir 

Matlhubifi 


34. KajuJitjar 

• 


Ditto. 


35. Ghiia-ftiyaiupiir 


(lh1lll.^yttmptlr 

SufUp. 



RuUi of this district »n impt<mf>nting Ouv rnmtnt 2 >olicU«, 

The flwtrict of Darhhanga with a poimUtiori of 4,413,027 Houla, 
occupying ait area of 3»31->.sq. miioH, con-iiitiiig of 3«010 viliagoy, 
6 towns aii'l one city, plays a vital role in the agricultural economy 
of Bihar. The fact tlutt the illstriot is agriunit oral an<l rural aiul 
at the same time most isipuhnu, jkibos big problems before the 
development authorities of the State niwl the district. Over decades 
demograjihio pressure lias increased, urbanisattoii has been slow, 
nou>agrioultural employment scarce, small'soalo and cottage indus* 
tries have declined and the ouinulalive effect of these have been a 
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atagruiut agriculture witlx wiile'iixread rural unemployment and 
umler-employmont. Hut the CtJ>v'ernment have been conHcious of 
this econoinio stagnation since the achievement of independence and 
in the twelve years of phximed .-fforts, improvements have been 
noticed m some sectors of tlie economy. Agricultural base audits 
fliipplement, i.e,, cottage and smull-scah* industries have been the 
main sootors of dovelopjnent,theprogrcssbeing in the right direction. 
In fact, even todav, what the district needs more is the tievelop- 
ment of agriculture and cottage and small-scale industries. When 
there are possibilities of small-scale industries and ugicultural deve- 
lopment by utilising the internal resources of the economy, policies 
directed to achieve the same is of great imjiortance in the wake 
of econoinio dovelopmout of the count ly. Large-scale industries 
are not many in this district. But at the same time the district 
prcvirles the lutioii with two important indu'-tnes f .fftte and Sugar 
whii'h are of national importance. Tfic tormcr is a dolUr earner, 
and o<*cuf)ies an im)M)rtant position in the export trade of th»i 
ivitton. Mxpaiision of the<e industries are going on along with the 
schemes for esrabJishment of new ones of paper., luuls and wires 
buck* t luanufacturintt. wire drawing ami many other-. Among 
the eottage and srnall-cale industries, weaving and textile mdiihtn* 
has .1 vcneiable antutiutv ; other important induBtnes are rice.rfal 
and oil milling, leather, i/iir. liandicrafts. mat industry, for wlxieh 
plans for development are being drawn, tried and implemented 
gratliially. 

fn matters of tnluoation the district lias been playing a very 
crucf.il role m implmneut mg th** ]*olici<-s of the Go\ eminent . Spread 
of general education has .started laying loumlatinn for cdi.xnged.soe.ial 
beh.ivioiur, wliile ]>rOgress m medical and agrii'iiltural education 
has been noticed. The IXxrblianga Ab dn al Od’ege provides the 
nation w'lth doctors, while Agricultural Institute.s have gone along 
way to mee.l the re(iuirement.s of growing agrieulturul oeonomy. 
A SaiLskrit IJiiu'ersity has also been established to revile the 
learning of our parent language. 

Apart from th‘\se. developments iti the field of co-operation, 
welfare ae.tiviti<*s, small savings h.ive been of great imp»rlanoe! 
Oo-operative movement has not met with grand sueccs.s due to 
passnity of the jtopular mind hm changed a'titinies towards it is 
being noticed. In imparling help to the less privileged aeetionsof 
the society the District "Welfare I>ei>artmenf is iloing considerable 
constructive work. Small Savings L.jiartment is trying to mop up 
the low purchasing pow'er in the wake of economic development 
of the country. 

Thus, achievements have been many , but more is needed. 
Agricultural base is to be strengthened more to plant a self-growing 
economy. Along with it a planned development of economic ana 
social investment in transport, power, public works, rural housing 
would go a long way for an integrated development of thb economy. 



CHAPTER IX 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The district formed a part of the anoieat Hindu Kingdom of 
Mithila since its very inception. In mediaeval period also it was 
an integral part of Kamat rule. Raja Qanga Deva, the second 
king of this dynasty had founded the city of Darbhanga and 
removed the capital of Mithila from Simraon now in the district of 
Oiamparan, as a check upon the ravages of the Pal and Sena 
Kings of Bengal. For admimstrative facilities, Raja Ram Singh 
of this dynasty had divided his dominion into Parganat and placed 
them in charge of Chaudharies who were responsible for the 
collection of revenue and its transmissions to the royal treasury. In 
every villagda police officer {Stharika) was appointed whose duty was 
to make a daily report of ‘all occurrences wortky of note totho 
Chaudhari of the Pargana^ He was abo responsiblo to look after 
the sanitation, public works and water arrangements of the town 
or village. To the same period too is attributed to the origin] of 
the system of Patwari, whose business was to collect the revenue 
of their respective villages and remit it to the Chaudharies. After 
the conquest by the Muslims, the sovereignty of the Rajas of 
Mithila remained undisturbed, so long as they paid a nominal 
tribute to the king, without any iutorference in the internal 
administration. Wherever, the Muslim population was in the dis- 
trict, quazis were appointed with necessary powers to administer 
the law of Quoram with the exception of tho non-Muslim 
Community. 

The administration of Mohammadan Government practically 
originated in the district when the Oinwar dynasty ceased to rule 
in Tirhnt in 1527 A. D. Little is known about it till tbo conquest 
of the district by the emperor Akbar in 1582 A. D. when the system 
of administration was effectively reformed. Tirhut was for the 
first time annexed to the Province of Bihar as Sarkar or district 
with its headquarters at Darbhanga. Tho fiscal division of the 
Pargatuu was kept up, such as in the original, under tho charge 
of Chaudharies. The post of four Chief Officers were, namely, 
Favjdar, Eottoal, the Amin and the Bakhshi to administer the 
affairs of the district besides tbo Quaii. The other six important 
officers were, namely, the MvhUuw (Censor of Public Morals and 
Superintendent of Weights and Measures), the Sadar (Incliargo of 
religious and charitable endowments), the Qanungo (the |)istriot 
Registrar), the Amin, the Wagajfa Nawi$ (the Reporter) And the 
Daroghai AdtUat, 

So far as the Faujdar is concerned, he was respon/rible for the 
execution of Law and Order. He was next in rank to the Goremor 
of the Prqvinoo. Hjs main reepoosibUity was to seourethe peace 
and tranquility of bis distriot and to help the revenue etid judioial 
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authoritieB in the peaceful discharge of their duties. He was also 
a military commander placed at the head of powerful contingent 
of military police with the help of which he maintained Law and 
Order within his jurisdiction. The Ain-i«Akbari gives out that 
he was given a contingent of 700 Cavalry and 80,000 Infantry. 
The Mansabdara (Military dignitaries) and the troops posted in 
the district were subordinate to the Faujdar. 

The Police and Municipal functions were discharged by the 
Koltoal with the exception of the religious 'duties. He was the 
Superintendent of the town Police and Municipal OfBcer, rolled 
into one. He was responsible for the peace of the town as the 
Faujdar was for that of the whole district. His municipal duties 
wore (1) to look after the sanitation and lighting arrangement 
of the town, (2) to allot separate quarters to butchbrs, hunters 
of animals, washers of the dead ancl sweepers, (3) to take an 
inventory of the intestate property, etc. Ho was answerable for 
the thefts and robberies committed in the town. The tovm was 
divided into different wards, each under a subordinate officer 
whose bus' '.css was to give a daily report of persons coming and 
going out. With the help of a well -organised system of detectives 
he kt*pt himself informed of tlie character of the new arrivals in 
the city, who were to bo stationed in a separate Sarai meant for 
the jiurpose. 

Th<» Muhtaaib or Market Officer was appointed for the first 
time in the district with its headquarters at Darbhanga in the 
reign of Aurangzeb. His business W’as particularly to lakecog- 
niaanci- of improper b<*haviour, such as of indecency, drunkenness, 
gambling, the sale of spirituous liquors and ictoxicating drugs, 
examination of false weight- and measim-s. and «‘ie fixation of the 
price of grains and other commodities. 

The Sadr was ospi'cially charged with the investigation of the 
cases of all tliose who applied to tJhc sovereign for grants of 
revenue. Ho hard also charge of waqf prop<Tty or religious endow- 
ments. He was also to protect those persons to whom the lands 
had been given in charity. He had also to see that crown lands 
wore not encroached upon. 

The Quanungo was an officer in the district acquainted with 
the customs and land tenures and bis appointment was usually 
hereditary. He kepi^ registers of tJio value, tenure, extent and 
transfers of land, reported deaths and successions of revenue 
assessees. He received reports from Paitcaria of new cases of alluvion 
and deluvion, sales, leases, gifts of lauds, etc. 

The main duty of the Waqaya NauHa (Reporter) was to record 
the important daily occurrences and to send the paper to the 
Emperor directly. 
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The office of the DarogM Adafat, or Auditor of the Court of 
Justice was established for the first time m the district headquar- 
ters by Aurangzeb. The main function of this court of justice 
was to help the poor, dofoncoless and weak people. The officer 
was provided with a salary and ajagir. His business vas also 
to sit in his tribunal from day break to throe in the afternoon. 
The Darogah and his officers would present the coses to the 
Faujdar who would deliver his judgment. 

The rural police administration of the Mnghals was fouiuh'd on 
the ongmal system of the ancient Hindu institution ol the village 
watchmen, who wer«' maintained by the village commumtioH in 
which they lived. Their dutv was to guard the persons and pro- 
perty of the village^. For their services th<‘y weie grant ol oirtain 
assignments'of land for their maintenance. They were known as 
Paabana, Ooraita or Baraktla. Kesides being required to peitorm 
the duty of night guard-i, they were also engagid in the collection 
of land revenue. 

Thus in place of the village ctmimunily the Zaimndar or the 
farmer of land revenue came to as-nimc the responsdnlity tor the 
maintenance of peace and trauquiiitv within his zanimdiit. In 
oase-i of th(.fts and robberies he was to pioduco thi thi<\is and 
robbers witli the effects stolen. 

As regartls < ivil and criminal justue, thiM^wn was imhiigt of 
the cwion law, both civil and cruninnl. ffe was a-smted l>\ the 
Mufti, who expounded the law applic.iblt to cases 

In 1770, a IleVenuo Council wis fornied In the Hntish 
adimnistratora for Bihar with its h« .idijuarti rs it Batin tor looking 
after the work, of the supennors In 1772 the otlne of Isnib 
IJtWiit was ibolishnl and the Conquiiv took over the lollntion 
of the revenue The supoiiisorj wire evlKd Colleitora toi the 
first tune arid pi wed nn<ier tlie nvitiol of a Boaid of R»Mnue 
in Cilcutt i The lesult of the^vde’ii wi diH i-ti^Mn form e\ < rv 
point of view. In 1771, the Europe m igt m v wis igain abolishisl 
and rov/siue loJleition wis entiustid Aramt woiking umbr a 
Proviufiil Council .It P.tfni fn I7sl, the system was agniu 
ohi'ig‘d and the Provitu i il t’ounnl wa.* abolished Euiopi-ati 
Oillei tors were reappointi d m eieh distiut but they wer# more of 
figure hoails. 

Thi' scheitic was over centralised and soon broke down In 
1786 a more ration.il sehemo w'as adopted Tho districts were 
organisfsl into regiil.ar fixctl units, and ihoColIcctor in each disluct 
was made responsible for settling levonueand colit cting it. Since 
that time the (kiHecttir liccanie the pivot of iht' odminist ration in 
tho district though tt.)me minor modifications have been made 
from tune to time. 
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III 1775, a Faujdar waw appuiiited in each district to bring crimi- 
nals to justice. But the Faujdari system of 1776 was abolished 
in 1781, and the iiowers and duties oi Faujdars were transferred to 
the judges of the district courts. The criminals were, however, 
tried in Faajdari .or Cndian Courts under Indian Judges. In 
1787, the district courts wore again ])laced under the Collectors 
who were vested with jxiwers of a Magistrate and could try criminal 
oases with certain limits. The Collectors could not deal with 
rov<*nuo oas<A8, which w**re transferred to tlie Board of Revenue. 
Further changes wr.re introduced in 1700. The experiment of 
iinUcing tlie Board of Reveiiuo n^sponsible for revenue ea->eH proved 
a failure, and new hx^al courts Avere instituted in icieh dii-trict 
under the Collector. Tlie district criminal courts Aver4 ahoh^hed 
and their plaw was taken by Courts of Circuit. 

» 

The famous (Jornwallis Code of Mriy, 1793 ushered ia a new 
system in Indian administration. The Collector was divested of 
all judicial and magi>Jt»‘nal powers, A\liieh devolved on a iieAv class 
of oilicers cMlled Jinlges. The separati* revenui* court s AA'ere 
ahoh.'^L, tl the fludg4*s tried all eivil case.s. The net result of 

the cli.ingt*s introduced by (\>r»iwalh>i AA^as l4i duule the entire 
.Klmmislration AA’ork m a district betAAxsm Kuropean Officers, one 
acting vis Collector of Reveioie, an<l the other as a Judere and 
MagistrUe. fiulinH Avt re seldom employed m (offices uiA<»lAung 
trust au<l resjKmsibility. 

F^r a p*ruid of ibirlv-hve years the ‘'yst(*in of CornAA\ilh'^ was 
followtsh 'Uin* fir^l radical chmge in the syst«‘iii oi (N^ruAvallis 
wxs 111 I S2‘,) bv Lord William Hfuiliuck. The new sclienie 

of inlrnini^triktion <^entre<l round a elas^ of olh'dal^ calh d 
Miiuussj hUT-j, fM(di oi whom wa'^ plaiM'd inc^\ k.>f a divic'ion 
i;ompri sing <fVer xi dist ri<‘l i. 

'the tliitrici under the Aca-. (ir>,t kn nMi S<irkar Tirhul 

and c.oia]>rH,Ml the present districts MuAaffai pur and Darbh'iiigii. 
Darl»htngi wa^i 4’reited as a st*parat»» tlislnct in IST5. TlieSadar 
subdivision had b“en created in Oelober, WI5 A^dion it AAas a ]»arl 
of rtvrkai l\rliut. 'Ph^^ Sunasti]mr subtlivHum f(f»niierly kmoAnas 
the 'Pajpur subdivisifvn was t^st ablidnsj m IsGi and the Jladhiibaui 
flubilivision was e-^i ablishcd in ISOd. The thrc4 ]>r«'''Cii? '*abdiA i‘*ions, 
uanielv, S id ir, Siina'Stipur and M.ulhuba: i / < vi'.tcd from Indore 
Darbhanga was vse]>arat(sl and set up a di‘-triet. The district 
now forms a unit in Tirhut ih\ 'on Avith the duisionfil head- 
ijuarteTs at Muzaffarpur. When D'Malley publislied his old district 
(iazoMeer of Darbhanga, the district was under ratna division. 
Tirhut division was separated in 19<)S hu* a^bniuislrative purjioses. 

The (Jenoral Administrative set up uf tlm disiricl is headed by 
the District Migw^rato wlio has his hoadipiarters at Labonasarai. 
Tho District Magistrate la under the Divisional Coiumissioiier at 
Muzaffarpur. 
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The District Ua^strate is at the apex of the admiiiistraUve 
Btruoture, the base of which is being more and mote broadened by 
the development of the country side and the posting of Block 
Development OfSoers. He has been fpven a largo number of officers 
to help him in the administration of the district. For revenue 
purposes, he has an Additional Collector, for development works, 
a District Development Officer who remains posted at the head* 
quarters of Darbhanga and there are three Land Reforms Deputy 
Oidlectors posteil at each of the subdivisions. At the Subdivisiunal 
headquarters of each of the throe subdivisions, there is a Subdivi* 
siutml Magistrate mohargo of Law and Order as well as revenue 
matters. The Siihdi » isiona! Officer has several officers under liim. 

There is a Suporintendout of Police with headquarters at 
L ih^rias irai. • The Supurintendent of Police is assisted by four 
Dop ily .S ipjriutendenta of Pblico. The Superintorident of PoUo«^ 
is undjr th-^ admiiiistrativo control of the Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police of the N'orthern Range, whoso huadquarters is at 
Muzaffarpur. 

For police purpoae, th^ district is divided into four circles 
namely, Darbhanga, Samastipur. M-ullmbani and Khajuuli. 

The rural police force consists of 292 Dafadars and 2,906 
Ohaukidarn, It will work out that one constable is nu’ant for 
15,000 to 16,000 population. The C/taukidarfi are cornniissioiied to 
give round duty in their beats during the night and to apprehend 
criminals, if any. Tho details of police organisation have lieca 
given in tlic text on “Law, Owler and Justice”. 

Tho District Magistrate is responsible for tho execution of 
all planning schemes in the district and as the head of the District 
Planning (Jomniittee it is his duty to co-ordinate the functions 
of all the nation -building departments of tho district. He is 
responsible for maintaining liaw and Orth‘r and the smooth and 
efficient running of admiiustration at the district Icvtd. There has 
been separation of the judiciary from the executive since 1967 
and tho judicial officers are now placed under the District and 
Sessions Judge under tho administrative control of the Patna 
High Court. 

The District Mi^;tstrate ot Darbhanga hail the followingQazeticd 
Officers under him on tho 1st March 1962: — 

Additional Collector 1, Additional District Magistrate 1, 
District Development Officer!, Senior Deputy Cullcotorl, 
Assistant Magistrate I, Deputy Collectors 6, Sub-D«puiy 
Collector 1, District Panchay at Officer I, District Welfare 
Officer^ 1, District Public Relations Officer 1, Land 
Acquisition Officer 3, District Statistical Officer 1, Treasury 
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Offloer PerooiiAl AMisiant to Collector 1, District 
Aoooonts Officer 1 and Block Development Officers-cttm- 
Anohal Adhikaris 44 (distributed in the different sub* 
diviaiona). 

The Sadar subdivision has the following officers directly under 
the District Magistrate: - 

Subdlvisional Officer 1, Deputy Collector incharge Land 
Itcforms and Development!, Deputy Collector 1, Sub- 
Deputy Collector 1, Anchal Adhikari-> and Block Develop- 
ment Officers 1 1 . 

The Samastipur sulidivision hai^ the following officers directly 
under the District Magistrate: — 

Subdlvisional Officer i. Deputy ^ Collector IncHargc Land 
Reforms and Development!, Railway Magistrate l,Siib- 
Depnty Collectors 4, Anchal Adhikaris and Block Develop- 
ment Offic<*rs 14. 

'I’he ^!a(t!k>il>vi] suhii vision has the following 'officers: — 

Subdivisional Offieor 1, Deputy Collector ineliarge Land 
lt<*foniis and Development 1, Deputy Collectors 2. Sub- 
De]>uty (Joliet ttirs 2, Anchal Adhikaris and Block DoVeloi>- 
meiit Officers 12 

The District M altlmugh not the Controlling Officer 

of such. ga 4 ('tted officers as the Senior Kxecutive Meilical Officer, 
District Agricultural Officer. District Iridustrus Officer. Labour 
Offi<*cr, District Gduc.vtioii Officer, .Vnii-Malana Clfficcrs etc., he is 
exp.'cted to keep himmdf in touch w'rh all the on. ers of difierent 
depirtments at the district level and those officers ek the Dintrict 
Magistrate’s guidance in all important inaltiTs. Similarly the 
Subilivi.sional Magistrates have to be closely a.s^oemted with the 
different departmental officers at the suV>di\nsion level. This 
associaMon of the District Magi.»tralj(? and the Sulxlivisional Magis- 
trate extend even to technical departments, such as Public Works, 
Electricity, Public Uealth and Knginoernig, etc. 

NaTiorffA-L Pnassiifa avd Community DRVKtopMnNi. 

With the advent of Indcpt>ndence in 1947 the character of the 
administration of India both at tlu (smtre and at the States 
underwent a groat ohaiige. Maintenance of Law and Order and 
the oolluotioii of revenue were the main features of the adminis- 
tration before 1947. In place of what was more or less a Police 
State that pattern of a Welfare Statsi evolved as a result of Inde- 
pendenoe. The Planning Council and the Stato Planning Board 
were constituted. The aim was to frame co-ordinated schemes for 
a proper development of the rural areas. A further aim was to 
deoeutraliae the activities of the State which were so loii]g mostly 
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oonoontraUHl at the tiiutriot lovetl. With this object Five*Year 
Plana wore taken up. Community Development sohomos wore 
started all over the district in the First Five-Year Plan. The 
Second Five-Year Plan undorlinod the work taken up and indi- 
uAtod an extension. The sumo work has boon continued in the 
Thirtl Fivo-Yoar Plan. 

The field of goiieral mlministratiun in a Welfare State is 'much 
wider and the varutus economic plans undertaken ns a purl of the 
State policy were to be implemented through the Comniiiinty 
Development Projects and National Extension Servic'e illocks. 
Administration of the rural lievolopnicm jirojoels and guidance of 
the deceutraiisatioii .<»chemea underlining the importance of the 
villages became very important in general administration. 

The whole of Darbhanga district is being covered bv tiie 
Blocks. There ar« 44 Bloi ka-cttm-Anchals in this district, winch 
are located at Darbhanga Sadar, Ilayaghat, .fate, Keoti, UaJiadur- 
pur, Orhoghnrdijia , Bcinpur, Biraul, Bnlicra, Singiiwara, Mamgaclii 
(Sadar subdiviMon). Sauiastipur, Sarairanjan, Ujiarjuir. 1’iit.a, 
Morwa, Patory, Mohiuddinagar, Dalsnig.-arai, Hibhutpur, Kalyanjiur, 
Kusbesharasthan, Singia, JliKcra, ilasanpur, KisJianpur (Hania-'ti- 
pur subdivision). Madhubaiii, Bisti, P.mdanl, llaj N.igar, Bcnipatti, 
Jhanjharpur. K-hajauli, Babubarlu. Khataiina, Japiag.ir. M.idln]»ur, 
Madhwapur, Laduma, Hariuklu, H.iv>p.itti, Vndh.«rallniri and 
(iladhubani .subdivision), 

A Block covers a numtuT of djiecified vill.igcs ^ith .i U* ad- 
quartors and usually the nahn* of the Block is aftti the name of 
the he wl(piart«r.s vdlage. 'rhere is a Bloek l)evclo]nnent Ollits-r 
with a mimln-r of other otfieers under hijn Minli um a Di'inn-, .i 
Statistied Supervisor, anAiiiinal Ilusbnmb-^ nmn, a Si.einl (Ij^.iin.-- 
er, eia. The Block Development Oflicer ns enliustcd nitli 
the working of the scheiue.s anil projeefs sanctioned and al.-o to 
evolve scheine.s and projycta lor an all-ronnd devclo]>ineni ot the 
villages under him. lie i.s not to be entrust* d with judnoal tvork 
.HO that he c.iu devote his W'hole tunc tor an uitciii'ivc co-oi<lniat<sl 
rural d*;Velopm«‘a1 oi tlii> area with the .n-.ite f*art u ipatnai of tie 
peophj. If a Bloek Development Olfiocr eannot draw out tho 
oo-oi»er'ition of the ]»e/>pl<> he ha.s failed m hi.s object. 

Thk District Maoistratb akd iris Offick. 

The District .Magistrate from the very beginning of the jircsent 
set tip of the .vlmiiustration in tho district and from tlie days 
of British mb} was treated as tho very pivot of tho set ui>. At 
first a pnimote*! ‘writer’, latera oovenanteil hand and then a meialicr 
of th<» Iriditkii Civil Service or the Pnwnoial Civil Horvico, the 
District Aligutrate who was also tho Collector was the officer who 
oountod hiost. There was a time when the District Magistrate 
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aot only aotivoly looked after the general administration, law and 
order but also the post offices and the hohjiitals. For a long time 
ho was the Ohainnan of tlio X>isfricl Board and looked after tJie 
roads, rural sanitation and health, village education and arboncul- 
ture* With the growing complexity of administration there have 
been ramifications and special officers foi soinc of the administrative 
departments woie appointed. I'hus the Distiict Magistrate came 
to be helped by a gazetted Sux>erinteiulent ot Excis<‘ for the 
administration ofExeiseaftaus, aSupei lilt endeiit of Police for i mining 
the i>olice adminiatTation, Diatiiot Sub-Kcgislrar loi tin icgistniuon 
of documents, a Supcrintcmdent of Jail foi ruuiniig the day -to day 
jail administration, a Civil Surgeon to run the nndiealdcpartnn iits, 
etc. He was given a number of gazetted othfirs vho were magis- 
trates of various rank-i for running the eoie of the adrnllll^t^atlon. 
They were both Judicial and Revenue ^Olhcers and \m designated 
as Dojmty Magistiatcs and ('olle^tors. Young pfficeis of the 
Indian Civil Service after a period of training used to bo posted as 
Joint Magi'^lrates till they could be nuule District Magistrate*^ 

Even with the creation cd for high-powered offieeis like 

the Slip! nijt< ndciit ot Policf ot tin Subdu isional iiuhargc 

of subdiv'isKin^, to whom eonsidi t \ble deM>lulU)n of powers was 
nnnie, lht‘ ov<.rall lulrmiUHtrativi' supervision and responhibility 
remained witlithe DiMrut Migistrale. The District MagiMiatc 
was the link with the State. 

So far as the snbdiMsKiu is e<»n<trri(d the SubdiM'-ional Oihctr 
1*=* tlu 1 \eeiUive hcacl of his sabili\ i-n»n. Ills In adcpiarters are 
within In'- subdivision Tit liold-i m him tin sanu t^pc of fenctions 
and rosponsihiluK s tin Di'*tnrt Magwtiate ut is und» i tlu 
aduunistiaCv*' coaiiol ottlie Di'-iiut Magistrate 


The olTn’e of the u t Mai/i-tiiu kimwiL <is iln ( olUi iimtc 

had tionliiimd tlu sune t\|u ot piUern Iron* alnio-t iheb* , i on ^ 
of the distnet a<lmnii^ti iiiion Tn< u (unimntie n is 

Met n])lo di.iw^ a cojiijm hepsut s<^h me foi iiitpi»»\ing ihr ^lUon 

of the nuni'^teniil oflnirs and to *-♦*1 up a ]\ittern toi m iihn/ ilie 
Collec tor vtes The» ^latteiu thi^ w up 1 >MoWid the inids at 

that tune rh' Knglisli Ofhe*' in flu- Colltotoiait w i-t!u cUaiing 
house f>t the Dutriot Magistiati s adinim iiatnui at 1<M]> hilor 
wont to the English OtVne and had o l>#' tuaiid in ihe \ iinuis 
departnnmts coueerned hut uiuler tlie emitrcd <>1 tlie Ihigli'-h (Uhci . 
Apart from the (Joufidont lal Section there wire s^paiwie cnnanal 
and rovomie departmontH ami the Dflioe Su]>tM luicmlent was o the 
head of the inim-itonal olfieor*^. Each of the Depaitruents ui the 
Collootiorato like English Olfiee, Establishment, Nazarai, Tauji 
and Cess, Land R^gistrcition, Treasury, etc., was put uialci a 
Deputy or a Sub-Doputy Collector or an Assistant M.igistraie <>i a 
Joint M^giatrato who belonged to the Indian Civil ScHnee 
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Praotioally every Deputy Magistrate and Deputy OoUeotor or 
an Assistant or Joint Mc^fistrate at tlM district headquarters 
was burdened with oriminal cases and other multifarious duties. 
The magistrate inoharge could not deroto much time to see day 
to day working of his department or to carry out the instructions. 
The Manuals or Codes for the various departments were compiled 
decades before and laid down quite a fool-proof arrangement 
involving regular inspections, cross checks and periodical transfers 
of the ministorial head and the Deputy Collector incharge. The 
heavy work stood on the way of implementing all that was 
required. The exig’ ncy of the Second Great War led to the creation 
of many temporary scotions and hundreds of temporary hands had 
to be recruited. 

Many of the temporary departments that had bivn ert^ated 
because* of eircumstauoes brought in by the Second Great War 
oioseel flown at the proper time. Some of the like Supjily Depart- 
ment had to bo continued in some shape or other. The change- 
over from the Police State to a Welfare State brought hi a number 
of now departments which the District Magistrate has to look after. 

The administrative set up has had to change very considiTably 
because of tiie abolition of zanundari in li)54. This has led to the 
creation of Land IV^forms Section in every (Jollectorate under an 
Additional CoUoct<»r who has to lie contr»)Ued again by the District 
Magistrate. The setting up of the PanchayaiH and dt)v<'’ution of 
powers to the Oram Panchyats does not ab.solvo the ('tdleetor in 
any way ami he has to co-ordinate their work as well. It is true 
that the District ^laguitrate has now been given an Additional 
District Magistrate, an Afblitional Collector, a District Development 
OfBoer, but his responsibility has not decliiicsl aud h«> is till 
remaining, as he •was a century before, the most important t*fiicor 
in the district with wide powers and colossal resjfonsibihtica. 

Regiatration Officr. 

The District Sub-Registrar is the administrative head of the 
Registration Department under the immediate eonirol of the 
District Registrar. The lospector-Genoral of lit'gist ration, Patna 
is the head of the department. There are 1.^ Sub-Registry offices 
in the district at Laheria..arai (Sadar subdivision), Kamtaul (Sodar 
subdivision), Bahera (Sadar subdivision), Jhanjharpur (Madhobani 
subdivision), Fhulparas (Madhubani subdivision), Madhubani, Boni- 
patti (.Madhubani subdi'vision), Khajauli (Madhubani subdivision), 
Jaynagar (Madhubani subdi'vision), Samastipur, Kishanpur (Samasti* 
pur subdivision), Dalsingsarai (Samastipur subdivision) and Kuscra 
(Samastipur subdivision). 

The District Sub-Registrar assista the Distriot Magistrate in 
sa.pervi8mg*the work of the Sub-Registry oflELoea in the distriot. 
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'Sh» DUtriot Sab^Registrar’s office at the headquarters of the 
distriot has got a big record room where there are many registers 
and indioea of all Sab>Be^8try offices situated in the district. 
R^gistMW and books contain copies of documents registered since 
1800 A.D. Strict secrecy with regard to the contents of documents 
copied in the register books is maintained as in doing so it yielda 
good income to tlm Govenunent in the shap ■ of searching and 
copying fees. 

The statistics beloe would show lh«* number of documents 
registered, receipts and expenditure of tlio dwtnet from 1950 to 
1961 :— 


Year. 

Uociimciits 

registered. 

RnceilUs in 
ruiiees. 

Exponchtuie in 
rupees. 

1950 

1.21.t04 

7,12.538 * 

I 89. '<<52 

1951 

1,29,229 

7,26,619 

2, 15, 889 

1952 

1,00,193 

6 06,922 

1.80,273 

1953 

1,11,939 

6,01,491 

1.94 55b 

1954 

. . 99,557 

5,23,059 

1.87,u73 

1955 

82,254 

4,05,472 

1.82 331 

1956 

1,01,647 

5.18.086 

1.86,122 

1957 

1,15,699 

6,00.363 

2.01 811 

1958 

1,33,589 

6,82.923 

2.11,579 

1959 

1,29,174 

6,98,87 

2,16.511 

1960 

1,31,821 

7.42, i 1 

2,12,504 

1961 

1.41,427 

8,49,705 

2.21,585 


The increase and decrease in the numlicr of regisiration is 
due to rariations in economic inciileiice, passing of now laws like 
the abolition of Zamindari, measures like granting ol loans, etc. 
The statistics could be treated as an index to the economic inci- 
dence of that year to some oxt^it. From the documouts also an 
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idoa could bo had of the fluotuations of price of land of different 
tyj>os. The documents registered in 1960 show that lands in the 
towns of Darbhanga and Laheriasarai have been sold at Rs* 1,000 to 
2,000 per and for R». 500 to 1,500 m the town of Madhubani 

and for Rs. l.OiH) to 2,000 at the town of 8aniasti[>ur. The paddy 
lands have been sold for Rs. 1,000 to 3,00*0 per higha it\ Bjkdax 
subdiviidon and for Rs. 2,000 to 3,5o0 per bigJui in Madhubani 
sub li vision and for Rs. 2,500 to 3,500 ir\ Svm^stipiir subtlivisiou. 

The documonts also show us where lands are hight^r pric(*d. 
It was fouml that lautls in the thmna of Lahoriasarai and Dar- 
bha*iga in Sadar subdivision are high-pricc^d tlian t hr lands in 
Bahera and Hiyagha^ areas. Tt is fonrul that Jamls in Madhubani, 
Javnagarand Phulparas Police Stati<ins are high priced than Harlakhi 
and Madhwapnr l^^lico ihaan areas. In parts of the Sainaslipnr 
subdivision the valuation of^laiid is the highest. This subdivi.sioii 
pn>diiee> c.ish crops, naiuidj, (bullies, TiirnuMUc, Tnliac(‘o, 
Siig<ircane, etc. ^ 

The following statistics suj*phed by I>istn(‘t Sub Rrgistrar’s 
office will show thc^ avenge acre vge valuation of land and th(» sale 
■of land in acres from 1962 to 1901 : - 


Y‘Mr Lvnd .sold m 

a Tc. 




:50, 1 T‘) 



tJT.'.I 1 




iw.") 



1 ;»o*i 



1957 


TH.llfi 




10)9 


«6.533 

1960 


88,461 

1961 


87,192 


V.ilii ition 

i l.iii'i 111 
ru]>iM-s 

A \ ( 1 li;.' 

\ (Itl.Uliili (»f 
1 (M-l p‘*r ,n-i( ill 

riiiiffN. 

2,1 >.22. 191 

S29 


3.279 

2, 27, <17.177 

3,910 

l,<)3,17,«r)fi 

3.510 

i,9r>,o2.osr> 

2.910 

2,<i2.99,.'n2 

3,360 

3,1 7, .17, 419 

3,810 

3,19.39,067 


3,43,10,071 

3,870 

4,19,81,166 

4,810 
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From the above statistios itojku be observed that during I9i2 
the iivoMgc valuation of per aero •land was Its. S. 20 whirli incroasod 
up to Rh. 4,810 during 1061. This shoWb the great demand of 
land and the shooting up of the price 

A\!nciilt}ire D^parimrni 

The Distru't Agriculture Officer, is under the direct control 
of the Deputy Director of Agriculture with his lieadquartors at 
Mii/.affarj>ur and th«> latter is under the Director of Agriculture 
with Ills luMclquarWrs at l^ltlla 

The District Agriculture Officer exerci'ies Ins control ovp^t the 
implement it ion of the igncultural ]ir >gr*imm0 in the ilistrict 
throngli the three Subdivision tl Agncultuial Officers pi)sted at 
Darhhuigi S.nlir, Simistipur, «ind Mnlhuhani The Salidivisional 
Agn* ulliii«il OfliciTS are assisted hv three Additionil Siibdivisional 
Agin ultural Otlners with their h<‘ idqiiarteis at Daibhanga Sadar, 
Siinintipur and Midhuliini The A<l<litionil Subdivisional Officers 
iir to look itler the management of the (lovcrnn^ent Farms 

I’he Distuct Vginalturo Officer is bv' a !<* nn of subject 

nullM ^iKHiilists in Vgionoitu Hot im llorticultun^ ('homisfrv, 
Jhiifiinunig thite Insjicction Marketing Inspecti »u xiid Fishciies 
Tin II 1 ‘b Is to trim tin* Village Le\(*l AVorkas md to (ollect 
infonuitnin regirding Ihr' hn'il pioblenis Hith whnh the Agncul- 
tun Isvtuisioji SujurMsois the Village Le\cl Woikus and 
the lulrivitois t<mie iciu'«*s duiiiig tJie implement it j oil of the 
agrniillunl piogiunmo and comiuunn ale them to tlio llegioual 
Reseirch M alien, Dlioli ^Muv: iffarpui) tor providing practical 
solalious The »subdi\ isioji il Agricultuial Oihco? is also assisted 
h\ a tt'im oI espeiuillv ti lined iff iii Fisheiies ! lorliculture lad 
Jute (hillii atioii 

Field tiials on fertilisers to find oat the appropriate doses for 
diffirent haMlitn's are also conducted thioughout the district with 
the help of Field \ssisl uits posted m subdivisions and one 
\griciiltme Inspector i>i Fiehl KvpenmcMUal Serve e under tlio 
Distrut Agru ulnir<il t)ffn er. 

At the Rlooks there are Vgneultai il Kvtension Supervisor 
to look after agricultural programme Th<'> ai under tho admiuis» 
trative control of the Itlock Development Officers 

There are 31 Seed Multiidication J arms of 25 acres each in thia 
district. There is a Subdivisionnl Agricultural Farm at Madhubani 
and a District EBporimental Farm at Laheriasarai There is 
a Sugarcane Research Station at Pusa. 

Tkoro are a Plant Protection Inspector, one Plant l^rotoction 
Supervisor and a team of Field Operators to work against crop 
pests and diseases. They also manage a godown fbom where 
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pesfeioidea, sprays and duatora are sold to the oultivatora. The 
details of tho working of the departihent hare been dealt with 
in the chapter ‘Agrioulture and Irrigation’. 

Irrigation Department. 

The Irrigation Department of Darbhanga has three divisions, 
namely. (1) Darbhanga Waterways Division, Lnheriasarai, 
(2) Jhanjharpur Waterwaj's Division, Laheriasarai and (3) Kamla 
Anicut Division, Jaynagar. These three divisions are under the 
charge of Executive Engineers with their headquartera at Laheria- 
sarai and Jaynagar. They ar«' un<ler the direct control of the 
Superintending Engineer, Waterways (Jircle, Laheriasarai with head- 
quarters at Laheriasarai and this circle is under the control of the 
Chief Engineer, Irrigation Department with headquarters at Patna. 

The Darbhanga Waterways Division has threti subdivisirnis 
with their headquarters at Laheriasariii, Singia and Hayrighat. 
The Jhanharpur Waterways Division has four subdivisions and 
their headquarters are at J^ajauti. Jhanjharpur I, Jhanjharpur 11 
and Madhubani. The Kamla Anicut Division has thro«' subdivisions, 
namely, Guido Bank subdivision, Jaynagar, .Vnicut sulidivision, 
Jaynagar and Mechanical subdivision, Jaynagar. The Singia, 
Khajauli, Madhubani and Mechanical subdivision, Janiagar are 
under the control of Senior Overseers and the rest six subdivisions- 
are under the control of Assistant Enginoors. 

The main object of the creation of tho division was to cons- 
truct drainage canal for reclaiming Chaur land, to irrigate 
improductire land through Canals and tube- wells, and to construct 
major ombankmonts to control floods. 

There is a post of Executive Engineer of Unifieil Minor 
Irrigation with his headquarters at Laheriasarai under Agriculture 
Department. He is the only Officer to loxik aftor the Minor 
Irrigation work in the district. 

Public Workb Drpartrmnt 

The Public Works Department of tho Darbhanga disrict has 
two divisions with headquarti'rs at Laheriasarai and Darbhanga. 
These divisions are functioning under Executive Engineers with 
their headquarters at Laheriasarai and Darbhanga. They are under 
the direct control of a Superintending Engineer with his head- 
quarters at Darbhanga. The Chief Engineer, Bihar with his 
headquarters at Patna is the technical and administrative head 
of the Department. 

The main duties of the Executive Engineers are tosuporviso 
the execution of the schemes, to look after tho work of the Sub- 
divisional Officers under him, to control expenditure and make 
paymeuto • to contractors. 
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1‘ho J)arbluin<i:a Division with its ho<i(l<juai tors at Lahena- 
sarai has tliici* miIxIivisiojis, niinel\ iJai bliuncia subdivision liaving 
3 80 <‘tions, \ 1/, ( J ) J^alioria-^ai.ii set tiori I, s( c tion li aiid section III, 
(2) Sakn subdivision li.nuig iiiKlti lis Sakii st^hon Jliaiijharpur 
st*efjon and Khntauna sec tioin ( 3 ) Madhnbam suIkIivisioii with 
Madhubuii section Ibijatrat section and Jb nipaiti section under 
it 'Hiese tlnc»o subdi\ ision*, aie uinlei the chaij^e of three Sub- 
divisional OhicMis vutb tluii licsulcpiaitc^i-, at Lain i la'-aiai, Madhu- 
bun auct S d\M 

'fbere aie lun*' Si*<tional Ofincr'* unde i the duiMons to supervise 
lhc‘ e\eLUti<>n ol vvoiU um‘I»i th<‘ ^onduiec* of the Subdiv jsional 
Otlners and Ovctmc^I'i who aie it^-Hponsdilc lor the niungtrnent 
and e\eiutic»n of woik vithin tlaii i(‘'jMctivc jnnsclietioii'^ 

• 

1 he* I>toh)ian/i l)i»iaon whuh w i- cu<'tc'l in I'Uil wnhhiad- 
(jiiaitcMs il Dnhliiie i is divined int > Ihoe ^uhdni>.ions namely, 
SiuiMtiiHu snbdiv I'-mn, toustruetim -uhdiviim no 1 and ( ons- 
Uuction ulidivision n<» 11 3 lie Sinnsiijiur • '-iihdiv isiou is 

divided I t'o Joi I -M ^ ’ >ii-, n lUK h MohuidiniMi Itu'^cii biine^ti* 
pin an«l Soinmjui (on'iiulmn ^ni>div I'-ion n> 1 is divide cl mti 
two (clion^ naiuclv, 'bihauMil scHoii I and Mechanical scutiai 

II itcinpoMiv) t ont»t» lie iioK ^ubliVi^ion no II i divided into 

jMinilv li luMii^iiu M tion (I Ku^heshwar«lhau 
action 4ind Tn-i s<<tnn llwie o tine ihdiv I'-iMnd Dilnii'^. 
Oh* H p^^'^t(d i" ^ oih iipnr lid two <jm at Liluin-nai dhey 

III <1 otfd Iv c(i Iniu ve i na Sc*(lioMil Oltuvis to 

HipciviM tin ivciuihu o( woik lUhki the ,inid im e ot Snh liMsional 
( )tii( I 


/ r ' ( ftiiftn h jf niff i vt 

1 1ll Di^tiut L hu ition Olh* • 1 with his h ido3neat Lilieinsirii 
(ontiols the IMut U'ou iNj i! oil pt at the di-tuct hwl I iio 
I5e;^h>ual Ih'putv Dutttoi <»t Kdia ilioii woh his In id‘|u iilm'i 
it Mu/ifliipni i till nnmediili -opiMv*! of theDistmt l]ducx* 
lion Otlm I I Ih Dnectoi c* Piihlie ln'‘tMiilion with In-^ lusid- 
(^u^ltel^ at Patni is the* Ib» 1 of tiu Dc'putment .it the Mite 
level Tilt Di tint IMuc u Otiieii i'- as«.pttd hv \ luiinln'r ot 

Othc'eia in tupiin u Ins depannunt 

Kaeh Mihdui'-mn is phued nnd r the' xhai^e of a S ibthv I'-ional 
Kduc.alion (dlieei with tlie lh*icKtiiuU iit euh ol the '<ubdivi- 
sional lu^adciuaiteis 

At the distiKt level the DiMiiit IMueitiou tdiuer m assisted 
bj the Disniet Superintendent ot rduca^ion Disinct Social Kdu 
cation Oiysn.MT Deputv Supeimtc udent <»f Ph^sieil and Basie 
VHdiieation with their ho vdipiaiteis at Uahenasaiai Besides, (here 
IH one D<putv Supcitnliudcnl ol BiMe Kdiusilion at Sinuu^lipur. 
Thcte 18 a Didiiot In^iectrcss of Sihooly at Uilh'iiasai x, 

2 nKev. j; 
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There are five Deputy Inspectors of Schools with their head' 
quarters at Laheriasarai, Saiuastipur, Madhiibani, Huscra and 
Jhanjharpur. There are (io Sub-lnspoutors of Schools in the 
district who are responsible for the oducntionnl activities in their 
respective circles. There arc two Deputy Insjwctrcssei of Schools 
in the district, one at Samsistipur and another at Madhubani. 

Pablic Ih’ilth rin(j Ih parl)ne-%t 

The Public Health Engineering Department was created in 
1955 with its headquarters at Darbhang.i An Executive Engineer 
is the head of the Department and he is nndt'r the administrative 
control of the Suikm intending Engineer with Ins headquarters at 
Muzaffarpur. 'I he headquarters of tin* Chief Engineer is at I’atna. 
There are four Overseers jvho are pootetl at D<irbhanga Eadar, 
at Laheriasarai and at .Madhubani to assi.st tlie Executive Engineer. 

There are four sabdiv'i.sion.s, nanielv, vihole Darbhangn dLstrict. 
whole Sitamarhi subdivision of Muzatlarpui district and the area 
under Xirmali Police-Station in Saharsa distiiet. 

The main object of the creation of tins division was to sink 
tubC'wells as a flood relief nieisun foi the population living in 
rural areas under its Jurisdieti(-n. to I'xeeiite the work ot Town 
Water friupply Scheme, Darblianga, to execute tlie woik of ex- 
tension of water supply in Push Estat< .ind ti> e\e» ute the work 
of water supply scheme for expansion ot Daibhiitg-i Medical College 
and Hospital at Laheiiasarai. 

Co-op I atm D»p(i)titu nt 

The Co-operative Department of Darbh iiiga distiiit isdivid***! 
into three eircle.s, namel 3 '. Laheriasarai Ciiile. Madhubani Circle 
and Samastipur Ciiele. Ea<h tmle is. under the charge of one 
Assistant Kegistrar with he.i»lquarteiN at Ijaheriasarai, Madhubani 
and tSaniastipur re-spoetivel^. 

Their divisional head i.s the Depot v Kegistiar, Co-operativ'O 
Societies, Muzaffarpur. The Deputv’ Jlegisti.ir i.s under thoitegis- 
trar whose headquarters is at Patna. There are Community 
Development Blocks *'unetioning in these threti circles. One 
Insiiector, Co-operative Societies <lesign,iled as Co-operative 
Extension Supervisor and one Local Auditor, (Jo-0|KTativoSocietio8 
arc posted at eacli of the Blocks. 

To meet the credit needs of file menihers of the various tjTpos 
of Co-operative Societies scattertMi over the whole of thO district, 
there are three Co-operative Banks at-Laheriasaiai, Samastipur and 
Madhubani. These Oo-operativ'o Banks are under the control of 
Managers* whose headquarters are at Laheriasarai, Samastipur * and 
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Madhubani. There itt also one Land Mortgage Bank fonctioning 
in the district located at Lnheriasarai. It is under the charge of 
a Manager. 


Jwiuatrjj Dfpartnunt 

The District Indusitries Oflicer, Darbhanga with his head- 
quarters at Lahcrin.sarai is under the direct control of the Director 
of Industries, Biiiar with his headquarters at Patna. There are 
three Inspectors of Industries posted at Darbhanga Sadar, Madhu- 
bani and Sainastiinir. Besides, there ate nineteen Industrial 
Extension Supt'rvisojs posted at various Coniinunity Development 
Hlooks of tins district. The main function of this Depaitment is 
to industrialise the whole district by opening small and large 
industries in villages and towms 

• 

There are threi' technical institutes namely, Engineering 
School, Industrial Tinining Institute and a Women's Indus- 
trial School running at Darbhanga tow n. There is one Industrial 
Estate in T>trbhniig.i Sadar in which four Government schemes 
besid*‘s other private units are running, namely. Model Black- 
smithy Tiaining-cam-Product ion Centre, Saw Mill-rwm-Mechamcal 
Carpentry Unit, Footwear Unit and Sports Goods Scheme. Besdu"’, 
these, there aie six private units in the Estate, namely. M's. 
Kunjwal Knterpiise M/s Hnnuman Metal Works, M/s Nirinan 
Wood Works. M/s North Bih ir Industries Corporation, M/s. Asha 
Engineering Works and M'a. M. D. Lai and Sons. 

There are training centres at Piiea for training in blacksmithy 
and caipentry. There is also an En Silk Demonstration Centie 
tliere. 

The details regarding in<lustries can be seen in the ehaptei on 
*InduHtiics’. 


Cotnimrcial Taves Department 

The Darbhanga circle of the Commercial Ti\es was created 
in 1944 and the area of the circle coincides with the area <*f the 
revenue district of Darbhanga compiising S'dar. Saiu,astipur and 
Madhubani subdivisions. Tho sub-circles at Samastipur and 
Madhubani were created in the years 1948 and 1952 respectively. 
The controlling head of this deparii..ient isthe Commissioner with 
his headquarters at Patna. The Superintendent of Commercial 
Taxes is tho administrative head of the circle. The Additional 
Superintendent is the administrative head of tho Samastipur 
subdivision and the Assistant Superintendent of Mailhubani subdivi- 
sion circles respectively. There are one Assistant Superintendent 
ond two Inspectors to assist tho Superintendent in the asse.ismciit 
of taxes and enquiries in respect of dealers. The Additional 
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Superintoiulcnt of SamaAtipur is assiiito<l by (w'O Assistant SiijMiriu* 
temlonts and one Inspootor and tlio Assistant t^uix'rintondont at 
MadJiubaai Sub-Cirdo is assistiHl by two Inspectors only. 

The Department i.o oonoernotl with the as.'K'ssnttnit and reali.sa- 
tion of the following taxes ; — 

(1) Agricultural Inccme-tax. — -It w.n levied in 15)38 under 

tho Bihar Agricultural fneoino-tax Act, 1938, but 
its administration was first taken over by the (’om- 
morcial Taxes Department in 19t4-t.'5. Tlie collection 
from the tax reached its peak in 1930 T)! wdien it 
rose to I»s. l.’5,.V2,817 which wa.s mainly due to 
enhancement in the rate of tn.x. In Ifi.M-.'Jb it reeorded 
a ])ig fall to Rs. H.O.'i.Oi’O, The reason for it was 
mainiv duo to taking over tho xamimtari by the State 
Clovermnent and the bad economic condition of the 
agriculturists in general. 

(2) JSiliar S/ilcs Tax — ft was intnxlueed in the St it«' frotn 

19 44-4.*). In 19()O-0l the eolleitiou from this tax 
amounted to Rs. 20.90,497. The eollc'dion in 19"»3-."»t, 
19.>4-*>.), ly-iii-Zifi and iy59-<»7 in thi'* circle amounted 
to Rs.. 18,71,848, Rs. 22.82, 7.’)9. IN. 22,r»7.37 4 and 
lls. 22..*)7,<J14 respectively. Tho reason fopdownw'aid 
and upward trends duiing the nfore-itd \eats was 
mainly owing to the deregistiation ol a huge atonber 
of dealers consequent upon the raising of thengistr- 
able limit from over Ks. to over Its. 

from 15)G4. 

(3) ft who/ Tar -t’entr.al Sales Tax .-Vt. ll*a() was 

intnuluctd in Bihar from the l.st .Itily 19.“*t5 andeoHee- 
tion from this tax during the yen I5».*»7-.">S was 
R.s. 2,2x,09l anti duiing the year 15M>t)-()| w.\s 
Rs, 2,17,580. 

(4) Entfrlninmrnt Tax. — The administration of the tax wms 

taken over hy the fommereial Taxes Department in 
1948 49. It.s coHeetitm shows rise in l'.).*>9 60 and 
1900-01 where there had lieen eollection ol Rs. 2,80,737 
and R.s. 2,93,211 respectively during these two years. 
In years 1953-54 to 19.‘)4-5.") the oolleetion under this 
Act shows a fall which is mainly due to arrear in 
collection. 

(6) EUctridty Vuhj. — It was first levied in the district in 
1948-49. The collect ion from this tax reached its|)cak 
in 1960-01, rose to R» 1,28,143 as compared with 
1959-00 which was Rs. 1,03,520 only. This incroaso 
was duo to riso in duty. 
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(6) Motor fipiiit Saha .Tax — Before 19J9 this tax was 

realised hy the Exche Dej)irtment In I9ri7-o8 the total 
reeeipt from this tax amounted to 1,12,823. Since 
then there Jiad been constant rise in collection which 
rose to Kh. 1,51,840 in 1000-81. This was partly duo 
to rise in duty and the gradual improvement in the 
condition the roads ol the distiict. 

(7) Pu^dtngtrs and Ooofh TrauApoit Tax — It was levied for 

the fiist time in l'*r>0. During the jear 1950 51 the 
totiil 3 i<‘lfl tioiii the tax was Its 1,00 >. It has 
shown upwaid tendency smee thni. The uk i case was 
uiainl3' du< to icalisation <»f out''tanding ariear dues. 
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Public Pil'itioils Dcijurhuent 

n Puhlio Relations D.'partm^^nt was known as tho 

Fubhcity Dopartinonf. Th(;ro is a Publio R^lvioris Officer with 
^ at, LaluTusarai H'‘ a^usted by an Assistant 

L uulio R daaons vvilli lus li^-a 14*1.1' at SdMiastijJur. 

l)i')trict Public R'^laUo.’n ()fli»;<*r and Assistant Public 
Illations Officer are uirler the* iia»m*diate control of the District 
Magistrate, Tlese OlTii*ers have' tie* r.'S]K>rmibibty to spread 
informal ion of th<* d» \ cdopineiu uork‘ tbil liavo befoi or ;i*’e being 
carried oat in the distren and to enlist p>j>ulii co-opeia^ioii. 

Ihc Depa"tim‘h* ,il>o helps in the enlliiral u)»hft (»f the people 
by music a!id draiui, e>chdhtio*i-., etc Pnder the (J immunity 
Listening Sclenii'*, im.Iio a^e di^tributiMl by the Depart iiieiit 

to villages liaving pi^nulaliou of 1 ODO and ah >ve Daring the 
period from February, Vm to 1‘HL^ s:iJ sets have been di.stri- 
buted in the district 

A mobile publiMtv v^m h >»latio»i(‘ii at Laheri.isarai and is 
ineJuirge of tht' Public KeliMous Oflic (t 7 'he van is e(jui]>pr*d 
with a prsijeotnr !t is taki’ii thr uiglenu th*^ didrict and fnu'filni 
shows and talks .ire a^rangecl on vatlou^ nifioii bidding subjects 
including agi‘ieuliMr(\ (*iMh iinpro.^Unent, luMith, village indu''trie.s 
education eivil Kiv«-Voar Plans, et(‘ The films for exhibi- 

tion an* mostly produc(*d by th'^ l)irei‘f or*Ae of Publicity, wliilo 
a few of them a’e bn rowed fiom the tibns ihvision of the 
Mmistiv of Infornut ion and HroadcM^t mg, CJivernment of Indiaor 
other fdm producing .igenci< s The lilins are both instructive 
and eutertaining Th * Di'-tiut Public »dati*»ns Officer also 
gives talks exjiLiimug i\eriimem |> »b‘ o s and programmes 
particularly in the rural area Tlie libu'^ are mo>tl\ ^ho^\n at 
the time of nei/s, fair'* and when 1411(101100 di'^ea^e'' break mu 

There IS an Inbu’uiition <N*iure at Liheria^arai where be\eral 
daily iiewspapeis mag 1/110“', etc, are kt pi for p iblic consump- 
tion. 'riieie IS .1 library a’ lat h( d t lu Inform ition (Viitre, 
There are about 1 .>00 books m Kindi Kngli'li and rrdu. The 
Xuforaiat ion CeiUre and tie' Libr.*y\ sm oim n to all 
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Th(*r(' is a Treasury (bVicer bidomnug t<# th** Fm.uice Service 
at the Dislrii't TriM-^urv OlVue. LahuMsar.ii Resides there are 
Treasury Officers at Madhubam and Sania^tipur wuh ih'ir head- 
quarters at Madlmbi'ii and SamiUipiir respeclivelv. The Officers 
are iimlor tlie duect control ot the (’“llejU r. 

The revenue from tlie sale of stamps is an important source 
pf incoiqe to the Stale (iover ament. 
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The stalist-ios of receipt from sale of judicial and noii-jndieiul 
Btainps from 11*01-1002 to lOlO-IOIl ami tumi 1!).»2 to 
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The reveime from famjih fie\l in iinpoTtaiic<> as a s*nnn 

<if income to that Omncil tifon K\cis(>. (lie len ,^ea^s 

ending in lOJO H it lucrcaMed *“noimous|y, iisnii' tioin Km 
2,86,000 to Ki* :1 .h|,h» 0 Regarding the imrease in the 10 \eni 
IXTiod ending in ll«)r>-0ti, L S S.O’ Mai’ev in the last DhtrUt (SnulUir 
<1907). 
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montioiif'd that it was mainly elm* in tho o^rowinp domand for 
jiKlif'ial stampH. which Ijrnn^iht' in R.'-. 5,o7.000 as compaml with 
Ks, in l8l)r)-!)0 ; the receipts i'nnn tliat source had thus 

hecii doubled in the tim years. 'I'lic sale of court -fee stamps, 
whieli j]) 1!»05-(>0 n'ldi^erl Rs. 2 ,SO.(m»o was l)y far the most im|>or- 
tatif item in the ie(*(‘iji<'' from judicial stain[>s. Amonj^ non-judicial 
stamps, impre'^sed stamp account for* Rs. Tlhooo or nearly the 
whole of the receipts tm(h r tlwit head. 

He further in<*ii1 ioiumI that the sale of (ourt-fee .stam])s jjrow 
by nearly so per ermt in the <|nintjuenninin <]i(lin^^ in 
an increase greater tlian in any ollur Rihar di-'tiict. 1hc iiicrease 
in their sale laid been (aused b\ tin* tre»)(*ral growth of litijiaticrn 
wliicli luul oceui red sim-e 1 la <ouij>h*tion ol llie -'Urvey and selile- 
nif-nt (>])m'at lon^. The* •!#* f*t impressed stamps on tin; other hand, 
<lid not incM’ease, and the total fer<^>pt- rlnrin^Mhe (juinqiieniiiuin 
weri‘ sli^ddl\ I<sn than in the jue(fdijitr ti’. * years. Tltat .^^niall 
<l(‘erease was p<i-.sibly due t«» flu* f.ut ilud laiul was not so much 
in denuuid as in the pii\ious (pnnqnenniuin in which famine 
piv‘ve 

Kiom t)ie st«>tidi< ^ hef' le it will be ob.-erved that in 
the rc4cii»f from tire .^\de oi stamps was H'- tdU»>st) wlrieh increasc'd 
up tn Rs. \s,\\)i:)s i.e,. iifier to ^eai.s in The increase 

WAi*' mainlv due the trrowinir d» nian<l ol jndj<ial and non-jutiicia! 
stainfjs l,o(li. d'he inciea'^e aho causr^d by the General growth of 
tiliiMlion and ol land.s. 

'I’hc r(‘ wa« deerrase ilnrin^ Inot-Tio and due todecreasu 

in nninlici ol <i(*ne! d t as( ^ tind dcvast ’ cin eau'^cd Iry Ireavy 
tlo4Ml. |‘'iom lO.V.MiO the K'leipt lias again ne u]). 

Lfunl Hit ^>ntuihn)t f >> jKi/i f’l* f't Sinee lirtH a \\aste Land 
Ueclain'it lorj ( Mlu has 1 cen^worKn^*.* lor icclannium of w^astelunds 
under tin* eontrt»l of tin* Ihstiiet 'Mamstrate. Ho is also under the 
control 4 »f the Dnavtor of \Vast(' Land lieclamation, Rihar, who'^e 
headejuarters is at Ratiui. 1lie liepartment is undei the Revenue 
Dei^irt nicnt , ( »o\ < ? nnu i.l of Ihlrai , 

Land Iinprovi inenl Loan u4i\anc(Mt the cultivators for 
reelaiiuing their waste lands while Ani ieuUin»*'t Loch is advanced 
to ruiterprising cnltnators f<»r the onre hase (d t!\U'lr»r.s an<l other 
agricultural nnpleineids lor nucbaniM'd (hjIi ivatim). nniing 
ILs. 40.000 was di.Ntnbnted as Lanil ln\}>ro\eiuent lA)an to the 
cultivators and Rs LM.ooo was* rhstnbnted to the' ctdtivatois for 
])nnhase c»f tractors and otlui nuplomenls 

Rr'claination v *rk has also been taken up by the State Tractor 
Organisation in Kosi free areas of this district. Since l04S-40to 
IDdO-bl, !2,*J7vS acres of waste* land are said to have beep reclaimed 
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by ipauHAl labour through asaistance of Land Itnprovoroent Loans 
and oOO acroa of waste lands have been reolaimed by the State 
tractors The actual contribution of this section could not be found 
out as there has not been any follow up study if the reclamation 
has added to supplementary produce. It may bo that there has 
been some leakage of the loans. 

Dhlrict Patbcfiatfiil Office. — ^This is under a District Panohayat 
OlKeer with his head<iuartors at Laheriasarai under the control of 
the District Magistrate. At the divisional level the Regional Deputy 
Director is the administrative head with his headquarters at 
Mu7.affarpur and at the State level the Director of OramjKfMhayai 
is the administrative head with his headquarters at Patna. 

There are 23 Panrhayat Supervisors with their headquarters 

at Darhhanga Sadar, Laherjasarat, Hayaghat, Singhwara, Bonipur, 
Biraul, Ke4>ti, Sam<v9tipur. Sarairanjan, Mohiuddinagar, Rusera, 
Siiigia, Bihhutpur, Pusa, Madhubani, Jaynagar, Benipatti. Madh- 
wapuv, Babubarhi, Ghoghardiha, Jhanjharpur, L^ania and 
KJiajauli. 

Till the end of 1961, the Oram Panckayat Department has been 
able to form S.IS Orampan/ihayats covering the total area of this 
di'strict. Of the H.'iS Panchayats, 820 have been duly notified by the 
Ooveminent. Out of H20 Notifitnl Orampanchayals election has been 
completed in 631 PnnehayatA and 631 Gram Kachahariert have also 
been established. In these notified OrampancknyalSt 170 Oratnseteaks 
have l>een appointed. The Gromscteaiisalready appointed have been 
p<'»-'>ted in the Pan^'hayatfty where they are giving duo assistance to 
the Panrh lyat Mukhiyas in their day-to-day work. 

The (it am panckayat Department constructed 54 Punchayat 
hou8e.s, 3.»6 wells, 1 1 community halls and opened 27 libraries. The 
Punehayah con.struct<‘d 71 miles of road and repaired 372 miles of 
ro.id. About 6.631 persons have become literate up till {196lDecom- 
lier; throiigli the night schools which arc maintained by tho Gram- 
panchayatM. About 114 schools have boon established by tho 
Panekai/fifs. 

About 22, .749 civil and criminal cases were instituted in Gram 
Kuchaharin* of uhich 12,367 cases are disposed of. Details of the 
working ot this office have betm given in the text on ‘Local Solf- 
(JoverniiM'nt’. 

IH^itrirt Welfare Office . — ^Tho District Welfare Officer with his 
headquarters at Laheriasarai works undor tho Distriot Magistrate. 
There i.s nu Assistant Welfare Officer, with headwartert at Laheria- 
Mfirai. to a.ssi.st the District Welfare OffioeK mhidea, a Welfare 
lris|jeetor has been posted in each Block for the welfare work in 
it. The Beeretury of tho Welfare Department is the administrative 
head of tJjo Welfare Dopartmont. 
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Tho Wolfuro Dopartinont is gaining importance now-a-days due 
to variouK welfare programmes icovorod in tho First, Second and 
Third Five-Year Plans. 

Tho Welfare Department is reported to have constructed 6 
tubo-wells and 30 wells during the first Five-Year Plan* During 
Second Five- Year Plan 121 tube- wells and 1»> wells for thoHarijans 
wore constructed. During First and Second Five-Year Plans 
96 houses wore constructed at tho cost of Ks. for thoHarijans. 

Besides some grain (/ofas and Harijan schools have also l»cen opened 
by the Department. Tho Department aims at launching various 
other plans for the uplift of tho down-trodden people. 

Lahonr Office . — The District t^abour Darbhanga \vith his 

head({uaTters at Darbhanga is under th»^ direct control of tlic 
Divisional Assistant Labour Oommissicnior with his headquarters at 
Muzaflfarpur. 

There are two ruspeoting Labour Officers, one posted at 
Darbhanga Sadar and the other at Sama‘^tipur. There arc seven 
Labo,| • Inspectors [losted at Darbhanga, Madhubani, Jajuiagar, 
Baht*ra, Uiisera, Sama.stipur and tlhoghardiha. They assist the 
Labour Officer and the Inspecting Officers in their work. Besidf\s 
there is a Statistical Inspector at Darbhanga Sadar. 

Tho main duties of tlie I.,abour Officer sre to promote harmfuiious 
relations and act as Liaison Ofiicor botwe(‘n the workers and the 
inanageinents. to get tJie grievance- and eomidaiiits of 'workers with 
regard to their working conditions redressed, to bring tliebn*aehe» 
of labour laww, orders au<l statutory obligations ct)ncerning the 
health, safety ami welfare of the woikerjs to the notice of the 
manager or the occupier, and to take smu.ble .steph for the pro- 
vi.sion of aunmities such as canteens, slielUT.\ latrine facilities and 
drinking water, etc , by the munageinenl . He is to conciliate the 
strained rehUnnis between tlu' work^Ts and the management. 


Anim'tl Ilashftitdnj Ih 


The District Animal Husbandry Officer. Darblianga vith his 
headquarters at Darblianga is incharge ot the Annnal Husbandry 
Department in the district He inuler the a•^Ieini^lratl\ e control 
of the Deputy Director of Annual Huslmmliy, Jrii/.aft\ir]>ur ai.d the 
Director of Animal Husbandry his headquarters at Patna. 

The District Animal Husliandrv Officer is a>^'-i.stt><l by Siibdivisional 
Animal Husbandry Officers who are posted at Saiuastipur, Madhu- 
bani and Darbhanga Sadar. 

In Blocks the Dislriel Animal Husbandry Officer is assisted l\y 
hia Veterinary and Animal Husbandry Supervisors whotsc strength 
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is 32 out of wliich 12 arc poste^l at IMadhubaui KiilHlivision, 12 at 
Samastipur sulxlivisiou ami R at ’Sadar .subdivisifui. Tho Animal 
Jlusbaudry Sup.*rvisor at tho Rlock has somo assist ants, 

Duriiifi! tho First Fiv'o-Yoar Plan four siduunos worn taken up, 
namely, opening of the Artilioial rnsemliiation (Vntres and Sub- 
(Centres, Ifosifital and nis]>ensai‘v {(lass I Veterinary l)i^]>ensary), 
distribution of hnlU and o]>ening of key-villagf's in Hihar. During 
Second Five-Year Idan niue additional schemes ^\f re starlfd. Some 
of the im]>ortant sehemos «ire described below : -- 

(1) ronc*^r)ilng hfhpror^ rn^ni of Itrevds.-^ To improve tlio 
local hi-t'cds of cattle tlio two sch<‘m<‘s, namely, Bull Distribution 
and Artifuiial Inseiuinaliou were in operation :• 

• 

Bull DiMnfoftlov NVA/ .--This schmne was started in 
First Fi\e-Vear Plan and also had be^'ii taken up in the 
Second Five-Year 1^1. in* l^iuler tins scheme, llarinttii bulb* 
Were tlislribntol ip <'acl) block and in lural arca^. Tn 
Fiv'-t Vive-Ycar Plan .“0 bulU and in S^^eond Five-Yeai 
Plan 300 hulls were distributed. 

L\ Atiiiii'lnl tHtfifoi S^h* This sclir nu* was started 

in tlie First Five-^'eur Plan and dnnntr this jeii<d 5 
Airilieial rii^'inuiution ('entn^s wt n* opt iied at l>aid»hanga 
S ubr*. Bahera, S»atnastipnr. Madhnb«ani and Jaynngar. 
Diirinj? tfie Second Five-Year Plan two A»*tdi{‘i;d rnsum- 
uition (VntrfM were opened at Benipafti and Khutiuma 
blocks The''(v seven Artificial Insemiiuition ('tnlies arc' 
diivided into 22 .sub centr<‘s*. 

(2) Qntir^oitifK Tins sthcmic w*as started in t!u' 

Second Five-Year Plan Two (jnarantine <’he(k-posts w« re startt<Iat 
Plarlakhi and Padnia tjcnr Nepal Mmt te vaetdnate the animals 
criming from NcjmI to rmlia against niiderpvht wliitdi is a very 
common arul fatal di.sea-e for animals. 

{"i) PtmUrtf JJi V* fnpm* 7)(.' I’lnler tin.- s( liOne iie P< idtry 
Devolopment (*entre at Piisa atid me P(inlti\ llatdijig Cmliv af 
Kalyaiipur were start erlj rlurimr Seeoiid FiA< Yr nr Plan. FtJgs are 
hateherl and distributer! for bettering the bi(‘C‘d r»f the birds. 

(1) Fodih f Jhrtlopn^nii. -Diider (his schenje diftereiit types of 
cuttings and -^eerD of bidder were distiibnted to tho farmers free 
of cost duiiug iln* Fiist Fiv«*Year Plan ami Sf^cond Fivc-Yiar 
Plan. Ue.s'nbM this at each block headqurartrrs in two ucr< s of laid 
of different ty]»cH of foddergrass, namely, Najiier, Para and Barseem 
have been introducf^l in the fodder deinonsf ratiem plots. Then* is a 
great dcarUi of bidder and tho .scheme aims at improving the 
bidder poeftion. 
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rt. Gatile Show. — To enoourago iho cattlo owners for improving 
their livestock, one cattlo slxow atjjc^ach Ijlock’is organised annually 
and an annual district cattle show is held at Uarbhanga. 

r». (//) Vron!nrialisatioti of DiMriH Vrtn'innDj JloHintah, — The 
l)Htri<*t Veterinary Hospital, Laberj.isarai, wan take n over l>y 1 lie 
(}(#vvriiinont from I>iMnol 11 )ard for Ix^ttor management of the 
hospital during the S^u'ond Five-Year LMan. 'J’he luispital is under 
the charge ot a Wlerinary d(;ctt>r with hjs In adipuirtei'^ at 
Lahoriasarai. 

(/>) Prorinri*(li.'iittlon of Snhdh^iHionttl Vi it riutn ij Uths'i^ilnh. Tw’u 
SiibdivisioMdl V^‘1eiinarv hospji tF, loeateil at S-on.i'^tipur and 
Mcvlhubani wi*re provnnu.dised b> tJoVinnnent dniinir the S(‘C(ju<i 
Five-Year Flan. Tlu^se lu/spitals use under tin* ehargf* of 
Veterinary d<)(*loi'.'^ witii beadtpiartii'^ at Sanri'^tipni Aiul Alailhu- 
bani n*spv'eii\el\ , aro uiiflfo* tin foiitr<d of yiibdn i^-ional 

Animal Ilusbainlry Ollieer. 

(c) l^iucUni ilisaiiva of hidricl UijotJ Vilt / !/itu y Dl^jttnsurlf h . — 
Xnie Vetioinaiy (li'r*[>ensane*«s in inagcd b\ DislruH Foard wi^re 
provi'i'o’ulised b^> tho (IfAtrininiU in the S- rf,nil Fi\e-Vear Flan. 
Thes4‘ liitM* di'-)*en',an(‘s ere IxMtid at KaoitaiiL Balura. Bimul, 
Madhepui, Fh ilparas, lhaupattj, fla\ nagrir, DiiFing-arai and 
Ru‘<era. A Wen inai n dm toi withM,di ha'-bi(n pr>M(<l at each 
of them. 

7. Kcpun'inn of 1% ft rintirt/ A#/* ta^s Sl/h w . DiuiiigllH‘ At^cond 
Fivo-Yeat Flan Ci I'-s I <li^p('ii ^a'le i w» r'‘ ‘'iart<d in eatdi Cla^s 1 
\'et<*rinaiy di'|M n - uy, one 'J’ouiing \etniiia'\ Sur/‘Mm was jm'^ted. 
Del Ills will lx‘ found m tie* eh iplei ou ‘Agrnmltun and IriigatioiF. 

fC/np!(nj,f)i nt K cchnng^ 

Frh»r to there only om(» Em]n inent Infonnation 

Burtsui at Ijaheria^ani Thi'- Ihireau wa^ nnih r tin* state thkVern- 
iinmt and funet loned under the Sub-itegumal Km]doyine»it Exchange, 
MuAilfarpur. I<<iter the St iti* (h»\ernm<‘nt i io»u d a Di^tint 

Employment Exidiange for Liheiiasarai and tlu‘ Hnivau bcxanie a 
full Hedged Emploun’ut Exehang' in F.to,*! with it^ Juri^dietjon 
<‘c>venng the leCcmac* di^triet ot llarbhanga. 

The Dirc'ctora'e of Emiiloymeiit Excdiancu* was undei theCentral 
Oovernmenf till OeUiber lihib and t hn m e<l to bt* a Regional 
Uireelor at l\ilna at the State level who A\a^ aN < the Achliiional 
Secretary, Labour 1) ‘part inenl , *ovi‘rnmeni of llihar. From 1st 
November, 11)50 the entire organisation eame under the adminis- 
trative control oi the State (ro\ eminent and it has now* merged 
with Mie Depart inent of Labour which has been r< iiMUed as 
Department of Labour and Employment, (Jovevnment ofRihar* 
The State DiiX'Ctor of the National Fifuploymont Service is the 
administrative I/nvd with hi.s Imadtpiarlers at Fatiui. 
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The District Em)iloyment OOioer with itis headquarters at 
Lahoriasarai is under the Sub-iiegiunal Emploj’ment Kxchango 
Officer, Mu!Kaffar|)iir. In the Madhwapur Block an Employment 
Information Bureau has lH‘(»n started. A Supervisor has l)een 
posted to look after the day-*^<.-*lay work of the Bureau. 

The chief function of the. District Employment Officer is to 
tind employment for the unemployed. It is his duty to he in 
touch with different sources of employment and to make the 
Exchange popular. The unemployed irrospeefivo of their age, 
educational qualifications, etc., arc expected to'register themselves 
indicating their prefenmce for particular trade. The entries are 
categorised aud whenever there is a demand from any employer the 
Exchange Officer seiufa up the names of the possible candidates. 
The lacuna .is in the fact that tho employers seldom notify their 
requirements to the E.xchan^e and there are far too many unquali- 
fiefl registered candidates looking for j>hs of one tyjm. There is 
a dearth for technical men who seldom register themsidves as 
they got a reatlj' employment. During 1958, 19.59, 1960 and 1961 
the clerical joli category was preferred by 80 jH>r or ril candidates 
but vacancies for thi.*. type of job were limited. 

A statement is given Isdow to show the mimhei of ap|ilicants 
regiHlered, placed an<l luimher of \.umu<us iiotiti<‘il at tin tn<l 
of each year tor four years ; 


Yi tXT 

of 

N’lrnW r 
dI 

Hpfilif aittq 

N4i?i)l < r 
of 

\ t''diii It h 

not Ijt iJ 


1 2 

3 

4 


5,1 SO 


0S» 

1059 . 

3, i9S 

107 

390 

1960 


120 

500 

1961 

5,!5H 

2H2 

1,009 


The alM»ve figures are not encouraging and shou tliat Employ, 
meiit Excluuige m not ls*ing properlj utilised. 

The Employment Rxchango fConqmWiry notifieation of 
Vacancies Act (1959)] requires all estahlishinents in tho public 
sector and those emplojiiig 26 or more in the private sector to 
notify to Employment Kx-diango vacancies eitvond by tho Act in 
a proscribed form and also to rruider to the exehango a quarterly 
return. It. is doubtful if this staiutory obligation is always 
implemented. 
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State Excise Department 

There is an CSxoise SuperintcMuleut for this (list riel at Iho head 
of the administration at the d’strici level. He is under Iho 
immediate control of the Collector, Darhhanga. The .Superintendent 
of Excise is also under the administrative contnd of the Deimly 
Commissioner of Excise, Northern Range with his heafUjuarters at 
Mttzaffarpur. 

The District is divided into three ranges, tjamely, Uirbhanga 
Sadar, Samastipur and Mrdhubani under the eltarg<‘ of one In.s- 
poctor with headquarters at Laheriasarai and Midhuhani. I'bt'sei 
three ranges have boen further divided into nine ^ ireU-s, namely, 
Darbhanga Sadar, Darbhanga North, Darbhanga Kouth. Muihubani’ 
Samastipur, Bahira, Warisnagar, Jaynagarand Dalsingsirai. Ha< h 
circle is under the charge of one Sub- Inspect or. 

There are five warehouses in the district which are located at 
Laheriasarai, Samastipur, Idadhubani. Phulp.ar.is atid Itiiser.i. 
Laheriasarai Warehouse is under the charge of one .‘^ub-In.s.peetor. 
BCadhubani and Phulparas Warehouses an* under the charg>> of 
0.10 Sub-Inspector, and Samistipur, Rusera Wareliou.si'^ an* in the 
charge of one Sub-Inspector. 

There are three Oanja golus in the district winch arc locatfd at 
Laheriasarai, Madhubani and Saiiiastijmr and there 1'- only on* 
Bhang gola at Laheriasarai. 

There are seven special contrc.s at Jaynng.-ir, .Jhanjhari»ur, 
Padma, Laukahi, Sahar, Mahadeomath and Lad.ania under the 
charge of Excise Sub-Inspootor, Jayanagar. 'J’lu* special centre.s at 
Darbhanga railway special and Rohika arc under one .Sub-ln^pei'tor 
posted at Rohika. The Samastipur railway special t.-ntie l.^ under 
the charge of Sub-Inspector, Samastipur. Thtsi’Sub-ln».p,.t.t„is are 
posted to check the smuggling of Oanja fnuu 'ion-dut,\ p.tid Nepali 
Oanja. During 1961 (April to February 196.'), about otl niaipids 
of Nepali Oanja was seizcil. There are reasrm to In-liove that tliere 
is an active incidence of smuggling of non-<Iuty p.iid Nejiali Oanja 

The consumption of foreign liquor is confine*! onl\ to the rictier 
class of the people and docs not hatnjicr tin* .«.ile td' the oonntiy 
spirit. The greater portion of the Excise re\cniK* i.-* derned from 
taxes levied on country spirit, Oanja and toddy. 

The following statement will show the consninjuum of eonniry 
spirit, Oanjn, Bhang and Opium since lU'? I3 t*) 19«i0 lU ; 


(VHin ♦“ Gviu^i C»|n.ni 

Yeup spirit L 

Gtiltonii 



Srs. Sis., sr«. 

1912*13 •• 31,370 133 22 Xt>( av.nl 32 Vt 

191S«U .. ♦ •• 85,401 120 24 27 H 

1914*10 .. s* 34,365 124 15 Ditto 25 20 
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Tho figun^s for iho lasf, ton yoarH, i.e.,from 1050-51 to 1960-61 
show that tho highost rovenuo Rs. 24,26,088 was obtained during 
J 950-51 ami the lowosi Rs. 20/45,419 in J 958-59. Tho docrease 
was mainly due to goij<*ral eoon<iinic dojjrossioii jjrevailing in the 
district. 

Tho conauinption eriunirv spirit was tlio liighost in 1946-47 
and 1 he lowi^st \}\ 1917-48. Th<‘ connunipt ir>n of Oanjd was Iho 
higln-si it\ 1912-13 and lowest in 1953-54 wliic-h was nniirdy duo to 
tho oconoinio oondilion of tho people. RoV(*nue deriVfd from Tari 
licence fee was tlio highest in 1950-51 and lowest in 1956-57. 
During 1960-61 the ree(*ii»l has meriMsed in all heads except Gary a 
and jBAanjr, 

The <*/onsurnplion of opium has been sought to be restricted 
by the prohibition i*f free sale of opium. Opium is sold for 
mediednal purposes <ir otherwise only to those perscms ’who hold 
a in<*<Ucal oertilieate from a proper authority that consumption of 
opitwn is a uceessity fir medicinal puqioses. 

Th(‘re arc also certain restrictions against consumption of 
country liquor iii the slujps. But these measures have had 
Very lit.l* •‘fff‘(M and the incidence of consuniption of intoxicants 
has been dclinitely going up. In summer months the Tari shops 
cater to 1 h<* poon*r se(iif»n. Tari as a b(‘Veragc is very largely 
eon‘^um<‘d throughout the di.stri«*t. 

Then' is no ]jri>hibition in Darlihanga district. The State has 
not yet adojJted firohibitiun as a policy. An attemi>t is nnvde to 
bring in jjrohi'nit ion by t he raising of I be price of intoxicants through 
the increase rif <»xciM' duty aiul imposing restrictions against 
eonsuuiplion of intoxicants in public places. For example unless 
tJierc is a licence for a bar no one CiVn buy v drink and have it 
at the shop. 


Electricity Departmfnt. 

Tlie Electricity Executive Engiiux'r with his headquanors at 
Muzaffarjmr is incharge of the Darbbanga Electricity Dejiartmeiit. 
He is under tlu^ control of the Electrical Supt rinlending Engiintr. 
North Bihar with liis ln*adquurters at Mu/.affar{mr. The Chief 
Engineer, Elect ri^uly Dopailment, Bihar, with his headquarier.s at 
Patna is the head of the Dciuvrt iiient . 

Tho Executive Engineer is as Mini by three A.^sistant Electrical 
Engineers with their headquarliTs at Sladhubani, Satnastipur and 
Pusa. They arc incharge of the transmission and distribution in 
their respect ivo jurisdiction. Below tho Assistant Electrical 
EngiiuM 3 rs ax.' the Overseers whoso^ strength is eight and posted at 
Difctbhanga, Samastipur, Dalsingsarai, Rnsera, Madhubani, Sakri, 
Piisa and Pusa T.oad. Tliero are two Government power houses at 
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Sam.^stipnr and Sakri and ihnir capacity is 1218 k.'w. and 876 k.w. 
r»sp<'CfivoIy. Besides there is a private company’s power house at 
Darhhanga. 

There are abonr 120 towns and villages which have been electrified 
till the end of 1962 (March). The im[)ortaut towns and villages 
electrified are Darbhanga, Madhiibani, Sadnastipur, Jaynagar, 
Jhanjharpur, Sakri, Bahera, Tajpur, Riisera, Lohat, Paiidaul, 
Baghopur, Piisa Farm, Waini, Push Bazar, Mahtneda, flasanpur, 
Maho-^patti. BeUhi, Kapdeshwaia'<than, Jtiraiil, I)udh]>ura, 
Keshi ti, Makranpur, Akbarpur, Bazidpur, Uohika, Jitwurinir, 
Bluigwanpiir, Ram Nathptir, Keoti, Bhitti. Rainpatti, Jitwarpur 
Chowk, Siurath, Mangrauni, Sariiiranjan andSimra, etc. 

So far as electrification in this di.striel is concerned about 162 
miles high tension lines in Madhubaiii subdivision and about 125 
miles high tension lines in S<iina.st ipnr subdivision have Ik'CU 
const ruc'^ed.’ The total e,ipacity of pole mounted snb-u.'ition 
inst.illed at Sama.stipur subdivision is 3172.5 kilovolt samps .kud 
at Mulhubani subdivision is 2377.5 kilovoltsami>.s. Tht re will be 
a rapid extension of electric lines as the xHjople are keen to h.ivo 
electric connectiona in their hoii^es only if they can aiTord This 
is a very expanding department. It is, however, cornet lo say 
that tho spn-ad of electricity h.wt some iffeit on the d( m lopinent 
of small industries driven by power in th(‘ villages. 

Life Insurance Corporation, 

After nationalisation of Life Tnstirauoe work the Life Insiiraneo 
CJorporation was sot up. The Corporation ha.s only one Branch 
Office at the Darbhanga flistrict with a Development Oeiilte at 
Madhubani and there is a’ Sub office at Ram tstipur uin'er Mnzalftr- 
pur Division. The Ramastipur Sub-Office was started in 
1958 and the Madhubani Development Centre in 196(*. The 
Samastipur Sub-Office has been functioning as a Branch Ofiieo 
directly under the Muzaffarpur Division. There is an Assistant 
Branch Manager (Development) at Darbhanga who i.s the inchurgo 
of tho office. The Mailhubani Development Centre is under 
Darbhanga Branch, but there i.s an As-sistant Branch Manager 
(Development) who looks after the said centre. There are 20 Field 
Officers in the Darbhanga Branch out of which 11 are directly 
under the Branch and 9 are under the Miwlhubani Development 
(Jontre. Out of 11 Field Officers put under the Branch direct, 7 
are posted at Darbhanga, 1 at Kamtaul, 2 at Bahera and ono at 
Biraul. Out of 9 Field Officers placed under tho Development 
Centre, 2 are posted at Madhubani, 1 at JhanjhArpnr, 1 at Beni* 
patti, I at Jaynagar. 1 at Nirraali (Saharsa district), 1 at Pandaul, 

1 at Phulparas and I at Khutauna. There are nine Field Officers 
in the Samastipur Sub-Office of whom four are posted at Samasti- 
pur, I at Rusera, 1 at Dalsingsarai, 1 at Mohiuddiaagar, 1 at 
Singia and 1 at CJjiarpur. The Field Officers who have a specified 
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Area in thoir cliarge, work throHigh appointed agents who are 
distributed over the villages in their ana These village agents 
work on commissioii basis calculated on the premiums paid on 
polioies. The details of the working have betii dealt m Banking, 
"Crade and Oommorco’ chapter. 

Postal Dcpartmp^nt. 

Till P.ntil D jp irlinent including Telegraphs and Tiltphonts is 
und T th) (J'litral Government. For the adminiatration of Postal 
servio ‘s thjr«) h one Siipenntondent of Post-Oihces with his head- 
quarters at Darbhauga. Ho is under the direct control of the Post 
Mm i*r (joaoral, liiliai with lU’> .it Pati'.i 

Ca * j irislio^iou of th«* Sup ‘iintriKi -nt roupjlily o\c*r the 

wh •}{ ihe district oi D.tibhangi. F^)r adjuuiist i at n (> puipo^cb 
and for rurniing the <iorvioe Wfitneutly the entire Darbhang<i Pi;*-!*!! 
DiM^iou IS subdivided iii^o sub li visions, naimiy, Darbhanga 

KiiSi, Uirb!iiug,i West, Djbrbhangii Cenlral, Midhubain, Saindstipiir 
North and Sanll'^tlpul South Each bubdivi- ion is' under in Ino- 
pr*ctur ol tiio I ink ot .Tunioi Seleoiioii (Jradc^ oi the Postal SirMce. 
Pii' ii n l<piif tor-i ol the luspeotors of Daiblnnpa East, Darbhanga 
VVesr autl 1) irhhi'igi (’*ntril ,ire at Dirhhaiigi The headquart err 
of tli> ['iipM'tor ot Mkihubvni ’s at .Mulhubam and of Scunastiiiur 
Morth and Sitnvstipur South aro at S,uin''tipur. 

Till L vhoriiVHirai nd Simastipur Post -Olheos are the Head 
Poit Otficos. rhorc are oS Sub Post Olhee'» in Darbhanca district 
and dOl Branch Post OtUees. The majority ol the Sub-Pc*f>t 
Oflioes are served <lirect h\' rail eoinmnnu atiou vv'itli lailwav mail 
s»rvie^ and a tew are served by roids through jiiail ruimcrs 

Cne siK hundred ainl siKly-ouo Branch Post Offices are located 
at higgor Villages and servo the neighbouring villagc.s. Some of 
them are located at villagiH where tln*re are Polite Stations and 
Block Dcvoloiiment Office^ The details of the works of the dej'art- 
mon* hive bion diilt m ‘Gommumoaiionw’ chapter. 

Anti-Malaria Department. 

The Ant i-M liana Department of DTbheai district is> divndcd 
into two circles, namely, Darbhanga Ridar Circle and Madhubani 
Circle. E'lch circle is under the el 'uge of an Anti 3Ialarin Officer 
with bis headquarters at Darbhanga Sadar and Mabhubaiii. They 
are the admmistrativ'e heads of their respective circles. They arc 
under the admini.strative control of the Chief Malaria Officer, 
Patna with his headquarters at Patna. 

Tno Anbi-Milaria Offioer, Darbhanga is assisted by four Assistant 
Anti-Milaria Office 'S and a Unit Officer, each of them are inchargo 
of the four Sub-Umts, namely, Darbhanga Proper, Mohamiuadpur, 
Samasbipur and Warisuagar, under the jurisdiction and supervision 
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of Anti ^talaria Olfiuer, Darbhanga. Ttiere are 26 Malaria Inspootora 
and 95) tjuporiur Fiold Workers under the guidance of the Anti- 
Malaria Officer. 

The Anti-Malaria Officer, Mtulliubani is assisted by four Assistant 
Anti-Malaria Officers, each at Bonipal ti, Madhnbani, Khajauli and 
Jaynagar. Besides there is a Unit Officer and 13 Malaria Ins- 
poefcora atid 50 Mdaria Superior Field Workers under the guidance 
of Anti-Malaria Officer, ^IiuUiubani. 

D. D. T. is largely useil by the Malaria Dopartxneut. It has 
brought about a desired oftcot to a vi^ry great extent. More 
details will be found in the text on ‘.Medical and Fublic Health 
Ser vices’. 


’ Soldier^', Sn]lor.i' and Airmen's Board. 

There is a Secretary for the District Soldiors’, Sailors’ and Air- 
inou’a Board with his he«ulfjuartors at Lahcria.sarai, lie i.s uinlfT 
tho control of the District MigUtratc, who is the Honorary J’lcsi- 
dont of the Board. Stale Soldiers’, Saibir-^’ and Airmen’s Board, 
Patna i.s the head office of the District SolduTs’,*Sailor.s’ and .Vii- 
mon’s Board. The (governor of the State is th> President oi tlu* 
SoMiers’, Sailors’ and .Virmou’s Bf*ard. The Slate Board isalbliatid 
to Indian Soldiers’, Sailors' and Airmen’s Board with lieadtjuarteis 
at Xew Delhi. 

The main aim of this Board is to look after the welfare of the 
e.x -servicemen and the f.iniily of the si'rving .^oldlers. Tlio 
Board reeriuled about 7.b<*0 per.son.s from this (list riel up to duly, 
IHGI ill whieh about 1,0(10 are in active seriiee and the r«'st have 
Como b.ick to tlmir hom«'s a.s disbanded -soldier."., reseivists or on 
pension-s. The Board tries to help tho I'X-.serviee personnel in 
securing scevioo and in their litigations. The Board also helps 
the rcLitives of the service imui in their troiible.s. It also helps 
them (o.x-servicomon) in matters of their technical and vocational 
training and securing anl fiMm (Vi-opi'nitivi' .Societies, Belief and 
Scholarship for ediieation of their eluMren. TJu* Board at present 
(April 1962) offers stijicnd of Rs. 8 per month to about 3i» school 
students and stipends of Its. 30 per mouth to six college students. 

There are about 400 penatoners out of wliieh loO are family 
pension ca.sea and 100 are the ca.ses of disabled persons from Army 
sorvioo. The rest 2<’’0 are service i>ension holders. 

Tho Board has two Welfare Workers who spend 15 days of 
their time in a month to contant tho families of ex-servicemen and 
servicomon or their families to find out their problems and diffi- 
onlties and try to solve tliem, 

Incomedax Department. 

Inooipe-tax is a Central subject. The jurisdiction of the 
Income tax Officer, Darbhanga extends over tho whole of Darbhanga 
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diatriot. There are two Income*! ax Officers at Darbhanga. One 
is known as the Income ■ ax Officer, Ward ’A’ and the other la 
known as Income-tax Officer, Ward ‘B’. The former absesaea only 
such caaoa that might have boon assosse<i for Ra. 10,000 or above 
and the latter aaaossos the case falling under the income groupb 
below Us. 26,000. ' There h an Incoino-tax Inspector in this 
district with hia huadijuarters at Daibh<(.nga to assist the officers 
in their enquiry work. 

The Controlling Oflieer of the Income- ax Oflicerh at iMibhanga 
IS the luspceting Assistant OimmiHsioner of Income* ax, Northern 
Range, with his headquarters at Patna. He m hio turn i« under 
the Cominnsumer of Inconu- ax, with his headquart* rs at Patna 
whose jurisdiction extends over the tvhole of Bihai and C>iiK»-a 
Provinces. 

For Woaltli-lax ]>urpo«es, in wliuh Income-tax is aho inclmlfd, 
(ho Income- ax 01 ]Rc<t. D.irbhuig.i Cin le with hib headquaitcis 
at Darbtianga is himself the .•mtlionty and he lontiolhd bt the 
Coinmissmner of Ineomo tax, Patna. 
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There has heea a ir«>»meudou8 more»i 80 in fcho number of 
assjesseos and nBt oolleotiou during lllOO-Ol as ooinpai*ed with the 
year J 053 54. During 1053-51: tho not colleotion waa Bs. 2,40.000 
which increased up to Rs. 5,30.0(»o in tho year 1000-01. 'I’liis 
iiicnvise was due to increase in number tjf assosseoB and more 
iUsposal of cases and changes in Income i ax laws. Since 1053-54 
to lOOU-Ol there has been inen^aso iu net collection except there 
was* a <leorcHSO in 1050-00 which was due to liiifavoiirablo market 
id' grain and due to issue of refund to asscss»>os, 

Darbhangi district is soon going ti> have some paper mills, 
With the pico of iudnstrialisatiou ami better exploitation of 
internal resources, the lueomo-tax receipts are bound to go up. 

nh\fl Ejrvt 8‘ Ih ptirUn^ni. 

TJie Central Kxcise Dep<ntment, D i,rbh<uiga is di\ i*lod into t ^vo 
circles, namely, L iheri.is irai Cinde and Sam ipur Ciiloh*. K.»eh 
cucle IS under tlie » d]ni3>ist ra* Ivo ch.4,rge of a Superinr imdent of 
0c!>tral Kxeif'e witli tlieir headqtiarter'^ at L.*heri » • -r.o aiid 
Saiua.^tipnr. The Lahfui.isarai (hrele is undor tlii diiecu ^suiiiol 
of the Assist, nU (Collector, (Vntr<il Kxci^o. Mu/alV.vrpur Div i^ion 
with headijuartert* at Mu/atTirpur lud Samastipur (’irele inidiT 
tho control of Vs'^i'itaut Collcnd or, Jih ujalfuir wit h lieadqu liters at 
Bhag dpnr. 


The Sup 'riuto.ndent <»f biheriiSirii is bytwoDej»uty 

Superinten louts, 27 Inspectors <nnl 7 Sub lusp»*ct>irs.’ 

There are two Border .(Jbeek ]»f>Hts atdayu)g>»r andXirmib to 
facilitate tlio export of yooils to Xei^al w hicli are tut Ke»' of linliau 
origin or of foreign origin. Although Ninnab isapvit of Saiiaraa 
di.slrict ])ut f«>r the (Vntr.il Excise admit ist !Mf i\e con\ (Miien^ e it 
has been tagged with Laherias<trai Cinde 

There are seven toliacco ranges of Sainistipur Circle under 
four D<*T)uty Superintendents, two Senu»r tirade Inspe ctors and one 
ordinary Inspector, '(’ho ratig^h are located ul Snmastij>ur, 
Allauthchouk, Pal.singsarai, Patori, Mohiud<linugar, Ihighr i and 
Rusera. Besides there are two sugar factories ; t ipur and 

H*i.saupur under tho eliartre of ordiiruy Inspotq»us. 

The miin function of the Suporintondent is tr look after the 
proper collection of the excise duty levied oy the (’imtral (ioveni- 
mont from time to time. 

The excise iblo commodities in both tho circles are tobncco, 
sugar and vogetablo non-cssontial oil. The details ofth<i produo- 
tion^eto., will bo found in ‘Industries* chapter. 



ThoMlowingtv)l« wjll-.howtV3rjib'!i.,! .f-n fro-n <■- ...cr^l Ex-Ud m Ddr’.haiiga dUtrirt ; 
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Diiriiig 1959-60 there were 21.245 tobacco growerH under 
LalicriAd^irai Circle wliioh dccroasNl in 1900-61. 'llic ii creast^ was 
duo to rogistratloii of more erowors \yho cultivated tlie tobacco 
and too deoroaso wis <liie to noii-produotion of the tobacco by 
the yroAvors 

'rhero wa4 incrcisc ui su^ir prodni*tion in both thn circles 
which w<is duo to cnwliiu^ of sug.vvciuo and there w is a 

bumper crop of sujii in rliis di'^irict. Tho ineroaHO in rexcuuo 
was il le to more supply of nitjir ii tho ru trkets. 'fin ro w.is a 
grtu^ fill lu protluct toil during I 9>0 r>L whicli \v is due to u<.c- 
’^upplv of sug^iroace by llio grovivus. 

During ‘U tlune w.-i dc^nvisc inp^Mluctoa liil (tncrnu' of 
voget iblo rion-o-^-^outial oil d»n t.) ot tlie ‘I’iiilvir ib’i-^id 

(Ju)g4 t^risad Oil F lotoi-y’.ol Dirlihiugi, vvludi w.is payiur loMvy 
revenue 



CHAPTER X 

LAND llEVKNUK AJ)MrNISTrwVriOX. 


(1) History of Land Uevciiuo Adnunii'tiatioij. 

(a) Land Ji^munio and Manapj-mt rit. 

Hindu P(tiod, 

Thn hi^fory of lln'> lovornjfj adiniin d i a1 ion oi llio Daililianpa 
dihtrict iK^foin Iho M(*hajunnidan pound hah ia<lt (! imo ohhviou 
OKOojit that ilio gonrnal iiattoin <»1 aclinini-'1 1 cUJon ul tlx II ndii 
Kinp^ b<isod on tli<* finncijih ^ laid down in ilaiiu-ini iti and 
Krintil\ti's Aitli4m<^htia, wmo f(»ll<n\(d Ulii kii p*- ijk<1 to i ah^'O 
ono hi\th <)f tho |>r<'dn<(' tiom tho tnliuatoin thioi ph the \ illap» 
lioadinxn. Tho nnt wa^ n iht-od pijui.tiilj in kind' «»i.d x\ilh the 
iMosvth of fiin< -^ovird ahwahs xvon- li o k Med 

Muli a pi ir a do n p( ru^d 

I* ' M(/hanun \dan* rtilo the diNtiatef D»iil>! anpa Jeinail i 
ptif ol Sirku*^ <d llajipni and Tnliui Within the jjkmi.i 
hnnidains ot <he <li tint oS pai/amt- wtTt (hMjihuti d ium tin 
\ ^notiN Mihdi\ i^ion*' anil ilie lUxenuo lliana‘> ii'- ]hi A]>]><n(h\ A" 
It i-j notlfealih that 30 [>al^ran«i•^ tx"ti‘d omi iiiou* tliin <ie 
Ivovenne llnnt Tlie jancram ik-o ddb i width in tht ’ ^i/i, 

lo oi t lunn lieinp tlian Mjuau inilt ^ in iiiia vd the 

]>i ^po-^t lamp popina Strai^.i whnh ht^idt-^ ou tipMiii^ an an . *»! 
17“i •'(jnin nnl< s in the disiiiti aUo t xiimK o\(i a t <annn lahk 
aiei m the Mn/athupur dintiui 

'Fho a'j’^e'-Nmenr <'l n'\eun«i *f whnli u» xih ai» h\ iilahh wa^ 
carried out hv Tialai Mai, tn'eat Finance dinister ot Akhai in 
yt^ir ir>s2 Ho earned an oxteiihuo -‘Urxej of the cultnahk o# a 
in tho Sirkar*- by adopting a standard j )lo and rivse^'-td n^si^iue 
in kot^piinx wnth tho pnxinetiviiN of tln» ^oil 'rhenxtMim wa> 
fixed mainly in eabh but tlio lnterest‘^ ot the t ix paM'i^- vtn» 
safi'puaidod by proMsioiM that anxenowlio objected t<.>tlie 
inont of rhe rent of their land should be entulevl to luxe ihtii 
produce specially appriiM'd and that an\ one who objtxtefl to 
t.ho eomiuutod lent, lived should ho allowed to pa> his io\eniio m 
kind. Tho niea-juroments dunng the Moment ajipear t*> liave 
bt'ion made by Amin under the Htiporvision of a Kamnigo foi each 
pargana and an Amalguzai »r Collector) for eaeli Saikar or 
district. As a result of this assessment an area ol M7,3TO acrea 
ill Sarkars of Hajipur and Tirhut was settled at tho re\enueof 
Kh. 11,03,020, Tho incidoiico of re\enue per acre eomes to about 
Re. 1-7-0 which adheres to tho general rate of apportionmcnr at 
Rs, l-8-t>iu tho iioighbouriiig Sarkars. It is difficult now to compute 
tho figures oT cultivablo areas and assess revenue in resjxu't of 

^Mohauunadan is also as Muhammadan * 
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Darblian^fa district owing totho chajnges of jurisdictions that have 
tiikon ])lace hinco tile time. The 42 parganas of the district for 
whicli tigiires have been available, returned a productive area of 
1,(W,072 Daltani Highas equivalent to 2,04,530 acres. The revenue 
assessed on them was Ks. 2,31,000 giving an Uicidcnce of Re. 1-2-0 
I>er pniductivo acre as compared witli Rs. 1 8-0 in Haran and 
Re. I 0-3 ui Champaran. Tne proiiaido inferences are that Darbhanga 
was in a more backward agricultural condition than the re.st 
of the areas of Satkar i'lrhiit and that the remote Isdts of the 
diM net wore not fully subdued and were in the hands of iK<rfeotly 
independent Zamindars. Siibsoqueut to the assesbment by Todar 
Mai, two other absessments wore made during the Mohanimadan 
rule. One wa.'- made in lOS.i which is mentioned in the pievn>us 
gazetteer to have been nude in the time of EmjM'ror Shah Jahaii 
while m tile Pinal Uopott on the Survey and Settlement 0}K‘nitioni» 
from 1H06 to 1003 of liie dihtriet it is stated to hav’e laen made 
in the time of .\iirangzeb. The other a-.M'S'.meat uas inad<‘ during 
the \ icerovalty of All Vardi fvnan in year 1750 The thief Ufitioas 
in tile revenue of Saikirs llajipnr and Tirhnt a«. .v whole ami ftir 
Sarka”, Tirhut soparaudy are given in (he following table : 


Year of assessment. 


Revenue assessed for Revenue as-i ssed 
Saikai's lor 

Hajipui and Tirhul. Saikai Tnhut. 


15Si 
15s 5 
1750 


Rb. 

11.03,020 
17,08, .57« 
16,t«,l42 


Rs. 

4,70, 105 
7.»J0,2h7 
8,20,012 


The striking increase in the revenue botwraui 15 h 2 and 1685 
was, no doubt, in large mea.sure duo to the e.^teiiHioii of the evilti- 
vatiou which ha<l ooenrivd during a century of eouiii.iralively 
peaceful administration. It is also {irobable that the asscsbiiient 
of 1585 was v'ery hoavy^ This later possibility is supportod by 
the fact that .\li Vardi Khan could effei't only a hmall increaso 
55 years later. Readjustment of Ali Vardi Khan’s assossnient 
was made in year 1765 by Md. Raza Khan, Sulnwlar of Bihar. 
This revision shows that against a gross rovonno of Rfc, 8,20,042 
assTMsed by Ali Vardi Khan for Sarkar Tirhut only Ri. 2,46,212 
actually reached the Government, the rest Imiug appropriated by 
Jagirdan^ ooVLacivan charges, etc. In making the revision Md. Raja 
Khan retained 3 whole parganas in Tirhut with rovonno of 
Rs. l,42,070as his own dagir and allowed many similar unconstitut- 
ional alienations to his dopondonis and surbordinates. 
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Early British period. 

With tho grant of Diwani of tho Province of Bengal to the 
Kast India Company in 17C5, tho rovonuo administration passed to 
tho British hands. To start the company entrusted tho 

collection of rovonuo to the Indian agencies, as the employi'cs of 
tho company did not possess sufficient knowledgt; of the indigenous 
revenue syshjm, nor they hail any previous experience of tho 
managomont of sucii administration. In 1760, tlie Coinjiany, 
however, found it necessary to appoint Eurojx-an Sui>ervi^ors to 
watch over the Indian subordinates in tho collection of the revenue 
and lulmiiiistralion of civil justice. They were also entrusted with 
tho task of collecting information about the internal resources of 
tho country and tho history of tho tracts under their charso with 
regard to their condition, revenue, abwabs. fertility of tho sod, etc. 
In tho year 1770, a Kovenuo C'lnincil w as established at Tatna for the 
purjKisos of managing tho revenue administration of Bihar through 
Euroiiean Sufiorvisors and the native officials and to control their 
work. In the 3'oar 1772, under oidors of the Court of iJireetors. tho 
whole internal administration was entrusted v> the Europ'an 
servants of the Company under tlio control of Board of Keviuiuo 
stationed at Calcutta. The enquiries bj’ tho Supervisors as stated 
Is-foro showed “tho whole 83 stem resolved itself on tho part of 
tho jmblic olHeors into habitual extort ion and injustice which produ- 
ood on tho cultivators natural con^tquences, concealment and 
evunioii, by which tho Coveniment were defrauded of a condderablo 
portion of its just demand’’. In the v'ear 1771, therefore, the Court 
of Directors sent out their orders • to standforth as Diwan apd bv' 
tho ageneios of tho Companj^’s servant to tako upon themselves 
tho entire care and management of the Revenue’’. Under these 
orders tho whole internal administration was entrustid to the 
£)uro|.)ean si^rvants i»f tho Company under th*. control of the Board 
of Revenue at Calcutta. This adoption of direct inanagemoiit 
tlirough Euroiiean officials, however, proved a financial faihm* aiid 
the European Agency was replaced by native Aniils under tho 
control of a Provincial Council at Patna. In tho year 1772, 
quinquennial settlomeuts wore effected, but this also having failed 
to work sati.sfactorily, annual settlements were made for ^-ears 
1778, 1779 and 1780 to tho farmers and zamiudars. Thc.«e annual 
Hottleinonls were also not found tob'* snci**'s.ful ,ind in the \’iai‘ I7^l, 
an important administrative change was 1 a U* The di..tri<is were 
placed under (he I'harge of the Eiir<*pcan Collec'Mrs for tho fir-st 
time 'tubjccl to tho control of a '’ommittec of revenue in ('aleuttu. 
Mr. Envuci-t (Invnt was appoint e<l the first Collector of Ttrhut in 
tho V’ear 1782. 

The District Gazetteer of Darhhanga hv’ L. S. S, O’ Mallcv, 
1. o.a. publishoil in 1907 recoriD a detailed description ef the 
conduct and living of tho first Colhvtor, who indnlgt'ii in specula- 
tion and business bv sponsoring indigo xdantation. The (^dlector 
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roinuvod from lua office by Lord Cornwallis on the 27tli of 
August, 17S7. Mr. Robert Bathurst .who sueccodod him carried out 
the Decennial SettloiucMit . During the period 1781 till 1790 when 
tho Decennial Sottlemcni made by Me. Bailuirst was confirmed, 
the Collectors made annual settlement uith the Zainiudars and 
where they were found to recusant, with far nnu's. The task 
of annual settlenuMU aTul realisation of revenue was difficult for 
the Collector, who was ignorant of tho incidents^ of ])roduc1ivity 
of the soil and hid to deal with <tuiU' a large number of petty 
pn>]U‘ieiors. The proprietors quarn'lled atid liigghsl ov<t every 
detail and the subordinates also ]iroved an imptslinifuit in fair 
setlbnnont. Rija Madbo Singh of Dirbhanga who was the biggest 
proprietor in the district contumaciously rofust^l all terms ami ])ut 
every obstacle in settlement of his Estates being made to the 
farmers, by intimidating them. Apart from the dilfienbies m 
assessment, fhe <Ufficulries in collection were also aggravattsl by 
tho lawless state of the country whu*h ua.s irdesicsl by bands of 
robbers, who were generally in collusion with the native Ainils and 
did not hivsitato to molest o\en the European servants id the 
Company. Tho sfnsoas were also unfavourable and th‘n' was 
hirdly a year without some natural caLunity. This uncertain 
seasonal characteristh' of the district has conrinuerl e\cT sinee and 
Darbhanga has been far too frcspiently even iu»w in the grip of 
drought and flood necessitat ing relief operations on a niajor scale. 
The collect<u*s also o.x:perionced difficulties in making realisation as 
tho sottlomont hohlors were unwilling to make ]>aymeru willumt 
extreme coercion. 

Aft(T assumption of his office of GovtTrK»r*(fenfral in 178b, 
Lopl Cornwallis adoptc<l‘ measures to effect a iiii^re permanent 
sertlemeut. Intern^gatories wt'ro issued to the (’ollecior^ of the 
distriois and other experienced iifficers who won' pspiirfsl to 
report on the following main points: - 

(1) The amount of assessment. 

(2) 11x0 persons with whom settlenuuUs to bo m.ide. 

(3) Tho measures necessary for ihr» proteetion of flit* tenants 

from opprc‘*ssion aiul f<#r the ))rompl reali.sat ioti from them 
of the just tleinands of the laiullords. 

Mr. Bathurst, tbo Collector of Tirhur in 1788 proci»eded to 
make an assessment which Was eoiifirmed by tht* Board ofRovenuo 
for l<» years in 1790. This asseHsmont. wan btvsed on the /^aidfateur 
of the ijinds of each EsUte inehiding the cash and produce rental, 
the incomes from fishery, orchards, house rents, pasture InniJs, 
forests and such other iniscellaneouK sources. Kr^m this grosa 
income was d*'<luctM the which included the eolloction 

ehargch, the sums dobite<l on the upkeep of temple, etc. an<l the 
allow'anco of 10 per cent on thocoBection fop the profit of i)ropriet^)r 
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or iho value of ihoMuHkana lau«l8 left to those who were deprived 
of their direel, niauagoments of their estates. The difference between 
the Paidawur and Kharchadfht was iJroi)osed to be the revenue 
payable aa the Muffasil Juma. According to this as.ses.smont 
the revenue roll for the dist riet of Tirhut in the yrv.r 171)0 stood at 
!»,83,r>t2 against the a.ss)»ss(Ml area of acres giving 

aa iticidonco of annas 1) per acre. Tlie increase effeeu*<l ifv the 
Decennial Sot lleinent over the revenue roll oi 1787 wa.s thus above 
10 percent. Confining onr attention to the areas eovered by the 
present <U.strict of Darbhanga the asse.ssrnent was made in respect 
of r),70,72oaen») with a revenue of R-i. 5, 17,.ol 2 giving an itieidence 
of Re. 0-ir>-:i per acn'. The high ineideiioe is attributed mainly to the 
fact tliat the farmers with whom estates of Haja Madho Singh were 
.settled, due to lu) default, offen^l higher terms than obtaining 
generally for the dinii;t. The a'»-^es‘*meiit, although sound in 
)>ri leiple suffered badly ii aeeiiraey as>ihe agencies at the disj)osal 
of the Collector wc're entirely inadequate Quito a large ana of 
the diutid, ai)pears t(»ha\n) e.s<-ai»ed usses.smeTit as only a little more 
than one-fourth of llie total area of the distri-t was eovered in 
the Deeennitl Settleimmt Oiwatioii. The number of the estates 
lormed jn th<- dinrid of llarbhinga was only r)32 as against 
17.n.'>2 in >ear l!»51 when the vesting of the intermediiry ^-states 
eoni!nene<-d unde^r the Bihar Luid Reforms Act, lu50. 

Ptrmanent titllUmtnt in 171)3. 


In ITlKl, I ho Oovernor-Ceiier.il in Connei! with t he satict i m of 
the tlourt of the Directors decl.ireti the D.*cenni il Sidtlcmeut to 
}))• pormanont. Tlii.s, however, dii not afh'ct the large tract com - 
piisiig the Estalt' of Raja Madho Singh Mho rehis-ed to take 
.settlement on the ternis off<»r«sl b\ Covernrae’ ’ until the clecidm 
))f his objeetious as io Malika?ui buid or all wanoe for laml for 
whi ‘h h«* allegtsl bi'ns«-lf tohave bcsui wrongfulh dispot.,,.cwtsl and 
it wa.s not until 18u(* that the materials for .settlement v ere .arrived 
at. The mat t <*r w.is finally reeoueihsl in the year 1807, whet i Raja 
.Vfadho .Singh agres'd to an asr>e.ssmet)t of Rs. H»* was 

also allowc'fl an annual Iarg<- tsum knowti ns Drtshiruf to In- paid 
to him beeau.se of the chunk of land,« lie h.sdlo.st. 


Th«^ effect of the permanent setlletH'”' on the revenue roll 
•>f Darbhanga district is diftieuU to trace because quito a large 
p*»rtioii )»f the district forming g-eater i)ortion of the Darbhjinga 
Estate M'as tiot, covensl by the sann* in the tear ITy.'l and was for 
the next 15 years selthsl on tem]»oritry lea.ses to farmers of 
Haja Madho S^ingh’s Kstate on his default. 

The Rejiumplion Proceedings. 

Although pc.rmauent settlement was effected in the year 
1793 it did not cover quite a largo .areti of the district, as the 
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invalwl rovomio grants were not msutncxl or assessotl to rovanne. 
During Mohammatlau mlo, the romotaness of tha district from tho 
oentro of tho Mogital powor remlorati it easy for tho sulKirilinnte 
offi<*i.tl of tho empire to carve outforthomselvt^ Jagirs and nnnkara. 
During tha Hindu ))eriod, also the granting of lauds fi^r oharitablo 
and n)ligioua purposes was also vary common. A largo number of 
Estates had thus oomo into exist eiieo which were not paying a»iy 
public revenue. Tho extent to which this sappoil the Government 
rovetiuo will he evident only from tlio fact that against the final 
Moharnmacbin assessment for Harkar Tirhut at Es. «,2<i,042 only 
a sum of lis. 2,45,212 setually rt»ache^l the Government in the 
year 1762. Th»*so Lakhraj lands could bo ela8sifit*d under tho 
following classes; — 

( 1 ) Tliose granted by the Emperor; 

(2) Tho8*» granted by his deputies ; 

(3) Those grant etl by subi>rdin.ate offionrs; 

f4) Those granted by 7-amindars. 

After elaborate enquiries a register was compiled in 1701 for 
the four clas8e.s of the aforesaid land.s. While tleolarnig (he I>e<‘ennial 
Settlement to be permanent in 1703, the Governor General in (.'onncil 
reserved the riglit “to impose such aHW'ssraent as Jn< may deem 
equitable <m all lands at present alienated and [laying no ]>uhlie 
revenue, which have been, or may prove to be held under dlegal 
or invalid titles”. It was decided to recognis<i the first two clnssea 
of Lakhraj lands as valjd graut.s if the claituant would pnsluco 
a Sanad and was in possession. The other two classes <»f Lakhra\ 
lands wore to bo rccognist^l as valid only, if held fnnn a date prior 
to 1765. fu 1793, Kaniiugos weredeputed to mako further enquiries 
regarding tho Laihraj lands and the, register was revised in 1S02 
showing in the pargainns of Durbhanga 118 149 acres of revenue- 
free lands scattered over 1,171 villages. 

Little progress, however, could Iwi mitde in the resumption 
proceedings till the next 30 years, tk'gulaiinft II of 1819 facilitated 
the proceetiiiigs to a certain extent by transferring them from the 
Civil to tho Revenue (Jonrtn. But the first real advance was 
made by Kegolation V’ll of 1822 which providinl for tJie record 
of rights and obligations of varioii.H classes and persons possessing 
an interest in the lands, or in the rent produce then*of in case of 
all future settlements. It was not until 1833, that th6 difficulties 
were romovwl, w'hen tho actual measurements of tho lands wore 
made over to tho professional Survey Party and the Collector and 
his staff were made responsible only for the framing of the record 
and tho as.-)esHmcnt biised upon it. Special Judges were appointed 
to hear appeals from tho decision of tlte Coliootors. These changes 
produced ^utory effect and from 1833 the resumption proceo«1ings 
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wore oarriwl on briskly and completed near about 1850 reHulting 
in an asHossuieutof 5,93,845 acres and in an addition of a revenue 
of Rs. 3,60,595. The revenue thus added to tht 5 r<dl as a result 
of the re-*urnptii>n proe<H?fling.s accf>unts for about 45 per cent of 
the porjuAuently skittled R(*.venue of the district. The average 
rate applied to the resumption amounted to lU^. 0-9-3 per acre as 
ooiaparo<l to the aver.ige rate of just under Re. O-G-2 for the 
district . 

TJie total rovoiUK* ff)r the district after ereatifiit in year 
1875 was Rs. 7, SO, 093. At the elo'-e of the Survey and Setth^i.ient 
Operations in the year 1903 ii was its. T.SS.Hol. Then have 
been only llueluatious \n the revenue demand <d the di-jtrn t 

since then. In the Year 1952, Muce when the internn diary 
interests bogan to In; taken <iYt‘r under BiKai Land Reform^ Aet 
1950 it stood at Rs. 7,92,259. 

Rtot^HHi Suroty of is 15 is-io. 

Th Mi'Vt’V of til*' an* i <*overe<l by the re>\ijn]>tic»n jiroeec dinv*^ 
only e)nphttsis(‘d the luaa'Ssity for the (‘oinx)lei<* surv(*y of the 
district a-, a whole, Th<* (^)l!eclol, Tirhui as early as 1815 ie])orted 
that many di‘-i»ute‘^. in many iiistaneer', aUi^nded ^\ilh seinm-' 
eofHe<piotieos, Were arising frojii the ia< t th.it this distric" had 
never been measiin^d at the time of <leeennial or any subsotjuent 
settlemmit. The district was, therefore, included in the Revenue 
Survey of Btuigal. This Revvnne Survey wJiU'h was i^ojiunenced 
in 1816 ami c<unph‘ted in ls49 was eluefly done with a view to 
(loin ini iting the boundaries of villages and Estates and collecting 
aceurato though limitctl statistical inforjuai* ui concerning them. 
The village maps were prepared on the scab d 4' to the mile 
ill re.si>eot of each village as demarcated. It ai>i>ears that diflFerenoe 
bctwcH'it the terms “village” and “Estate.” w.\n not very well 
luidorstool witli the result that the number of ('hhit Fraji,^ was 
sufficiently largo. Nevertheless, tho Revenue Survey demarcations 
were considerably helpful in deciding the boundary disputes whicli 
were 8ucc-‘ssfully cut down. Tho Revenue Survey jnaps al?>oprovi- 
de<l valuable referenee in i^nrifing of the Collccior*s Land Adminis- 
tration register and to the Thanawhse distribution of the villages 
by the Boundary Commission. Side by sub oi the preparation of 
maps, kht^sra registers were also collected. According U) the llcvenuo 
Survey'thn area of tho estate of u'kar Tirhut was 6,114 square 
miles with a land n^venue of Rs. 14,62.548 with an incidence of 
Ro. 0-5-lli pi'-r acre. Tho area forming the present district of 
Darblmnga, uccordiug tothe Revenue Survey worked out to 3.330 
squa 0 miles as compared to an area 3,348 square miles of the ciwlas- 
Iral Hurvey of thu year 1S96 -1903. Tlie difTertumo in area nas 
aitributi^d in the final survey ami settlement of 1903 a^ being 
probably duo t o changes in tin* area of llie (iangetie diiras. The 
figures of n^vouue demand for tlie areas at]>ros<nxt comprising the 

Sfi Rev. -1-29 
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<iHtrict (»f DArbhang* are not available, but approximately it 
amoutileil bo six ami throo quarter lakhs of rupee.'', or about 
A lakh less than that of the recent times. Subsequently the revenue 
mcro<vse(l due to the readjust motita between the MuzafTutqnir and 
Darbhauga revenues which took place after the bifurc.ilion of the 
two districts from Svrkir Tirhut in 1875 as well as due to n'suinp- 
tion proceedings which wore not eomplutud till after the conclusion 
of the revenue survey. 

The survey of the Gaugotic •Unri took place during the jieriod 
of l.Sft5 68. It wa-) undertaken with a view to the re uljuslnient 
of revenue retnleied neco'-sary by changes in nqiinan .ire.i Its 
effects on the revenue roll were, howevei, slight. As a iN-sult of 
this siirvi'V ^6 fresh Estates with a. doinandoflls 8,'>S6 wcic < lealed 
ill .S irkar Tirhut while arenission ofRs 2 708 hail to he gr.iuted 
oil account of dilluvion As no parg.iiiawar ligiiie.' .in ai.iilable, 
the exact effect of the iLara survov on the revenue loll ot the 
present district of Darhhanga cannot he given, lint a-, hard aiea 
of Darbhaiiga is much smiller than ih.i1 of Mu/affiiput i1 was 
probihly inMgmfioJiut. The diara snivel vvas condiieiid Mithmil 
first rel lying revenue survey bmmdaiy acciu.itily This ])iol) ilily 
could not h’ do le owing to diiHciillios in oblaiuing eoinnion lived 
points and owing to the small scilo of the revenue siiin**v mips. 
The result is thit the villages ot darn sur\e>, olteii dilh i loim- 
derably from those of revenue 'iirvey. 


Modern periml Cndnilrnl Survey, 1806 1003 

It wa'' fi'lt that a ni >re aeeurvte surve\ and the inmjnli'ion 
of a coniprohensive n eord-of-nght-, was lueiss.nv lo jnoliet 
ailequatelv the interest ot t he latul — holder', ami to stop illegil t-n- 
hincemeut ot lent and oppression ot tin teiunts hvilie landloids 
Noiification, therefore, was issued in 187.) ord» ring the survev of 
all I I'lds in till districts of Miu ifF.irpur, 1) irbhing i Sirui and 
Chimparan The 'Urvev iii the distrut of Darhhaiig.v Ix'gau in 
1 m 06 and w.is compUtisl iii 1003. The Settlement Olhivts ho 
earned out the siirv'ey oyi, .rat ions weie Mi Stevenson Moor, i. o. s. 
and Mr. J EL Kerr, l.o 8 Aeoordmg to thia survey the aiea of 
the district was ItStSsq miles Record of rights was ]>rep.irod 
inrcspict of .3 387 villages and an .iroa of 3,308 squ.iro miles 
including .> miles of diuni laud ooat.iiiung six temporarily settled 
eitates, Ab >ut 40 square miles of Gaiigetic di ira in RrevonucTliana 
Dilsmgsarai wore oxcludeil from the Survey and Settlement. No 
reconl of rights was propartsl lu rospuot thereof. T^io dofioicnoy 
m diara survey of 188.) -68 was romoveil by preparing maps of 
the dia n villages ou tho scale of 16" to v mile .vftet conueotmg 
with p jrm viont stations on tho high hanks on both sides of the 
river. .Maps on tho same scale wore prepared for tho non-tfiira 
areas as 'well. This survey was really valnablo inasmuch as it 
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was for the first timo that a detailed plotwise map and compre- 
hensive record <)f rights wore prepared. After an accurate survey 
which removed the want of fixity of tenure put stop to the 
enhancement of rent from the occui>ancy Raiyats. Besides the 
Survey and Sottlomeut Operations various statistics were collected. 

According to the cadastral survey of 1896 —1903 the district 
coin])ri8ed a total area of 3,348 miles or 21,42,848 acres in 3,438 
villages. Of this area, the cultivated or assessed area was 16,02,443 
acres. About 80 per cent of the area was found under cultivation. 
The percentage under BAad /i, AgaJumi, i2a6i and /fo/osala cultivated 
area being 28 jicr cent, 63 per cent, 47 per cent and 3b per cent 
respectively. Only about 6 per cent of the total cropped area had 
the .ulvantago of irrigation, Onl5 10.1 percent of the total area 
^va^ recorded a.s cultivable land. The Ifyrgest tract of uncultivated 
area was reported to bo in Madhubani Thana. The average size 
of t.he village was dotorminoil to be 623 acres and that of 
a holding to 2 acres and of a plot to be 0.4 acre. The percentage 
of cropiiotl area under rice cultivation was the .highest in this 
distri"t ^*51.30) as compared to other districts of Tirhut di vision — 
Saran (4.3), MuzafiFarpur (49.36), Champaran (54.06), The area 
under sugarcane was as.sessed to bo 6,299 acres forming 0,90 per c mt of 
t he not oropped area. In cultivation of indigo this (Ustrict was lowest 
of the four with 52, 136 acres and 3.08 per rent of the not cropped 
area. Butin tobicco cultivation the district was ahead of the 
others with 28,807 acres forming 1.7 per cent of the net cropped 
area. 

The area in occupation of landlords and tenants wa.s 2,871 
square miles or 86 per cent of the total area of the district. Of 
thi.s total area occupied by landluids and ten. ds 14 per cent was 
under the occupation of proprietors and tenure ‘luldors, 83 iiereent 
was under the occupation of occupaney and setthnl Ryats, 2 per 
cent wa.s under the occupation of Ryals at fixed rates and rent 
free toii.ants while only 1 percent was under the oceupation of inm- 
oooupauoy Ryats. The area in ilirect oecupation of the landlords 
wa.s larger in Uarbhanga cli.stnct than of Saran or Champaran but 
was loss than that in .Muzaffarpur. There was a marked 
tondoncy on tho part of the landlortl.s to bring as much of lauds 
under their direct occupation as possible 

Tho total number of Estates in tho district revenue rolls was 
13,400. The total revenue dom' '»d wsvs Rs. 7,88,301 Tlio total 
revenue paying area being 20,19,213 acres and the rate of revenue 
per aero is calculated to be Re, 0-6-2. An attempt was made to 
assess the total income of tho landlords from the revenue paying 
area and the same was estimated at R.s. 70,23,456 giving a rate 
of Rs. 3-7-8 per acre. Obviously the assessment of revenue at 
the permanent settlement had fallen short of its aim alloiving 
only 10 per cent of the assets to tho landlords as profits who were 
enjoying nearly 88 per cent of the same. 
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The revimonal aurroyof this dirtriot is expected to be taken 
up soon after the operations in Mozaffarpur which are praoticiUy 
concluded (1962). 

Pnaent system of assessment and collection of rent revenues. 


The creation of a class of iutermcdiMries between the Estate 
a>id the actual tiller of soil by tho permanent Rottlement of 17?>3 
during the Uritish rule, besides disa<lvantagos to (Joverrimont. led 
to certain undesirable consequences on the tenant ly. Tho Collector 
of Tirhut while makuig the jissessmenf for decojvnial settlement 
has observed that “in making the zamindars, in act as well as 
in name, lords pitramount of the soil, their abject ami h<‘Iplo.ss 
vassals, the raiyats, trained up to hereditary siibmisMion, will bear 
in silence and secret dread w'hatoyer their imposing tyranny may 
indict. ’’ This was a very cfurect assessment of thing.s tohapjien 
as subsequent event.s jiruvetl to be. The Bengal l{egiilation.s VJf 
of 17‘)!) empowered the huidlords to distrain tJic crops of their 
raiyats and m certain cases to arrest their per, sons f(ir arrears of 
rent without reference to any court. The realisation of produce rent 
continued to be in vogue for largo arceis of laud. Petty landlords made 
settlement without any paitas and refrained from issuing rent 
receipts of BltouH lands. Tho raiyat.s were, in many oases. <Jeprived 
of the right of enjoyment of usufmets of the trees on their huids. 
They also did not have tho right to mouhl bricks, ^jig tanks or 
to construct houses on their lands without tho prior ai>i)rt»viil »>f 
their landlords who in most of such cases resumed the lanrl to 
themselves. In Darbhanga Ilaj, there are still a large number 
of t<anks which were actually dug by the tenants at their »)wn 
expense but tho lauds had to be surrendered to tho Raj beforo 
such excavation nn<l although the expenses wore fully borne by 
the temants, tho tanks became tho property of the Raj. The 
oppression of tenantry by illegal exactions was also common. 
Illegal enhanoetneut of rent or jatm was frequently indulge<l into. 
The realisation of abwabs was yet another burden to tho temuitry. 
The Final .Survey and Settlement rejmrt of Darbhanga details 
a list of such abwabs at page 46 of 1926 edition. Tho Ex-landlords 
also took Eari and Begari. The former consisted of the utilisation 
of the plough, bullocks and labour of the farmers for cultivation 
of tho land of the landlords without any payment. The latter 
was a practice of taking forced and free labour from the agrioul- 
turist labourers in their Zamindari. The general fiiianoial status 
of the tenantry being too low as oompaml to that of the Ziunindatv, 
tho Zamindari system broaglit many other evils in itf wake. Tim 
landlords often forgot their social obligations and treoted the 
raiyats with an air of superiority iwad the tenants became poorer. 
This was all in addition to the fact, as discussed earlior, that the 
permanent sottlomont had deprived the State of a major chunk of 
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the inoome from the lands inasmach as the landlords were 
appropriating about 88 per cent 6f the inoome from fruits whereas 
the permanent settlement envisaged to allow them to only 10 
per cent of it. 

From time to time the State Government passed various laws 
and amendments to the Tenancy Act to give the raiyats some 
relief. Some of them wore amendments to the Uihar Tenancy 
Act and other Rent laws, commutation of rent, restoration of 
Bakikst lands, reduction of rent etc. But in spite of all such 
legislation not much improvement was noticed. Some details liave 
been given later. 

With the intent of implementing the Government revenues and 
amolior.ktmg the oonditiuix of the temmtry the Government of 
Bihar, tlierofore passed the legislation of Bihar Zamindan-i Abolition 
Act, lUt'J. The validity of this Act was challenged by the land- 
lord.'! and the Court gr<inted several injunctions. Tliis act was 
rejj laced subsequently Ijy the Bihar Land Beform.s Act of 1U.50. 
T'he validity of thi.s Act was al-^o challenged m the Patna High 
(.iourt •'‘'hi '* declared that tlio Act contravened ihe provisif^n of 
Article 14 of the (Jonstitution mid was, thcrc*fore, invalid. The 
State (iovernment considered the matter m consultation with the 
Ceiitr.il (Tovemment and it was decided to amend the constitution 
and the tlousiitiB ion (First Amendment) Bill. 1951 was passed. 
The compotouoe of the Parliament to amend the Constitut ion was 
also chaHoiigod in the Supreme Court which ultimately ilecided 
tJio amendment of ( onsriiution to be valid. In a 8ubf<equeut 
reference tlu» Suiiremc Court ,vlso upheld tlie validity of the Bihar 
Land liefurms .Vet, 1950 . 

The first s«5t of the notific.itiou for takinu iver intermediary 
interest liaving an annual income of Us. oO.Ooo .md above i year 
was issued on lllst October, 19.51. There.iftOi si'veral uotificatiou.'* 
wore issued in the succoedtug yeats to vest intermediary intere.-ts 
of low'er slab incomes. On 2(5th .lamiarj 1955, a general uotilica- 
tion w.is issiKxl by which all iul erraeiliary interost in the district 
vested in the State, As a result of the.se notific.itions the entire 
Zamnidari interests within the district with all the proprietory 
rights except the homestead lands, jicrsonal o^'cliard land', lu Khat 
oultiv.itmg possession of the landlords ana lands of f.ictories, 
Golas etc,, belonging to the Ex-landlord vested in the State. 

For the ivimmistration of the buid revenue the district has 
been divide I into 44 Anohals (Appendix “B'") each under the 
charge of a Gazotted oiHoor who deals with the revenue matter 
in tlioir jurisdiction under the ooiitrol of the respective Subdivisioual 
Oflioors. The post of a JDeputy Collector, Land lleforms has also 
been oreaiod in oae' subdivision to assist the Subdivisioual Officers 
in revenue administration. These Anohals are further subdivided 
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into Halkas, there being approximately 10 Halkas in an Anchal 
and a total of 4.H0 TIalkas m the ‘district, each under the charge 
of a Karaaiohari. (tram Vanohayata have been formed through- 
out the district, generally at the rate of 2 l^mehayatfi within a 
Halka, Tlie total number of Gr?im Pancdiayats in the dint net ia 
803- The collection of revenue juid otlier matter Jillied thereto 
wMs in the begiiming managed through the K^UMjneharis, Tlie 
ultimate aim ot the ({ovcrimnnt ia, Jiowever, to entnjst tlie work 
of revenue collection to the (Jram Panchay.-its tiloiiu' with their 
other functions. This is being implemented rapidly and so far 
t527 Gram Panobayats liavo been entniijted wiih tlie eollecti(»n of 
revoune. In the district, .uliumistrat ion iclalug to IrUid 3 e\eiiue 
ami land refuniH is earned out by the Additional Polh^rtor under 
the general ciuitrol of the' (’oj lector. 

IxOOME 1 iu>M LwimKkvi.nm b a\o Si F.Ol \l (h’ssis. 

As a result of the vesting <u the inlermodiary inteic'ts the J^tate 
now eollectb tl.<^ rent <lire<‘tly Witli fl»e '^uei'en^o c i.ot iijcat inns 
of the State and with the progres^^u ^ st ibli‘^at uoi ot tliC mmiuc 
admini'itrPiou, the rent n>ll or it. other Urin>. i la i»\ein'<, /icm oid 
his been lucn'^ising steadilj. 'I’lie rent l<‘i the \i os 

ll*5i ouwanK are sliovui lu the table behni : 

YofM’- Di rniiTKl in rnjK>i'i 

Kou* icurfi-nt) 

I954..5.'5 .... . . 

19.>5-5« .. . .. , 3»,04,not 

1956-f>7 .. • .. .. fi2.39,224 

1947 6H .. .. .. .. 53.87, .'i'J3 

1938-59 .. .. ,. .. 65.04.430 

l»59.fl0 .. . . .. 57,40.689 

1960- 61 .. . .. 66.19.717 

1961- 62 . .. . .. 66,48,181 

Tho «orai»li‘tr asso^rfm^ut of tJu* h.i'- luu \tM boon 

fitj.Oisi'il. Tho /.aaimdofs in in.vn.v c.i-t's <liil not innkt* over con wfc 
Jamaintn/Hfn tiiul .some of them did not nl** <iny i)»ij[n*r whvtsicvcr. 
To :i*»soss the acoiirtto demand of n'ut and fcss, t-ho'llield Bi(jh>iuit 
ojwrjitions wore lannchfsl whcrol*y oomidote reconlh wen* to i)e 
preparod in respect of tho hvnda and tho incomo of the rent and 
ce8.s thorefn/m in r»}8|joot of ovch vill.v^o. The work i.s no.vring 
completion when th« accurate demand for the di^tl^et would he 
avail, dde In any caw this demand should h»* higher that> m 
prc.sont figurc.s which arc based on Jamahundie^ aotnaliy pul to 
realisation. Tho demand is likely to go further up witli thelix.\tion 
of rent on the litikast lands o{ the ex landlords for wliich no 
rent was assesserl previously. 'Hub fixation of rent on tlic lands 
in Kha9 cultivating possession of the landlord is now in the final 
stages. 
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Saimt. -IjenidcB income from rent and cess the ex-iiitermcdiarics 
also derived iucoiim hy leasing out Fihheriea. Makhana, Hats, 
Bazara, Toddy Mahals, KUnrhuls Fruit hearing trees, etc. 

Tlieno aro termed Sairuts. 'Fho number of dilferoul types of ^iuirats 
on the rolls of the district are as follow h : — 


Fiahorif^ 

Mukhana 

•• 

•• 

2,588 

197 

FiBhcry-eum-AfoiS;^ ana 



247 

Others 

. . 

. . 

429 


The demaiui from Sairata from 

the year 

1''51 and onwards is 

detailed below : — 

Year, 

Jjiimand (m 

1054*55 


rupees). 

1.03,^77 

1955*50 

• • • 

3,15,137 

1056*57 


4,44.572 

1957-58 


4.49,062 

1968-59 


4,38,888 

1969 00 


4,40.841 

1900 61 


4,62.338 

1 w«»i 


*4.19,737 


Th(* f)]-<tn(*f llo id Aet 1^71 (Ik-Jigvl Act X of 

IsTlj »uid the l‘rovnuMil Puhlii* Works Acl , IsTT ^Jkngal Act II 
ot IsTTi j)r)\ifh^l for tavitjon for tlie cohstni(‘t uui tOid maiutMiance 
of PMds .md ui Jicr meins ui comiaunuMtions aKo for tliecons- 
truotuji vijd tlie maint (uiaiice of public woiks The first v.iboitKui 
of tiie wM.s made in the %<mi 1'-7i» wluoh placed an annual 

vmIuc oI file land at IN. r>s,U7,7.*r)* Siil>seqiKnt1y the af>resaid 

tw'o \et>. vvu‘r*‘ repealed aiul sut'st by the (Vs*^ Act. Isso 
(Iburgal \ct l\ ot Isso) and a revaluation '* s made lu thejear 
iss.t under section 12 of the Act. Thi^ rewilu.it- ' showed the annual 
value ot I he land to lu* IN. 70.12,*.)4!b lte\ aluation \v *s again 

ijiiidt^ in the year IS'tO which yieUliMl still liigher liiriires of 

l\s. s:hoJA.s.{. A rough computation of the landlords' *isset has 
also ]>eeu lu ide lu tlie Final Surv y find SfttlcmnU Heptit 
(ISUii -d mt'l) and tli<‘ estiniited Vtilui' was Ks. 7i).2sAri5 approxi- 
mately \ rov.vluation of the est.ites was again diun* in th(\M\>i 
1908 which pla<*od tiie tissets lit Hs. Sl,4i‘ VMh 'Hiis tmure, 

although low'T thin the valii.itiou of ls‘Uk was higher than the 
estimate made in the Final Survey and ^'ctikmeTU Re^^ori iviid 
the reasons for the diflereneo from valuation of I suO were attribute 
able to several reasons, e.g., su'^mary assessmoii. fictitious rent 
rolls and incorrect areas iu llogistoi '‘D" during the pivvKyas revalua- 
tions. I’ho last revaluation was done in the 3 ear 1 920 according 
to wdiich the annual valuation was K<>r»d>ih 2 l>:h l*iior to 1916 
cess WMs payabh‘ at the rate ot lialf anna ]'er rupee mi tlie annual 
value of the estate and tenures aud it was known as road mss 
or Public AVorks cess. By ainemlment of 1916 the nomenelaiuro 
was changed 10 JLiOcal oess and the rate of levy was raisinl to 
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Re. O-l-O por rupoo on the annual valuation. The cess rate was 
again raisotl in the year 1944-45 'to Re. 0-1-6 per rupee of the 
annual valuation. The present provisions are for assessment on 
the annual value of lands at the rate of not los.s than Re. 0-1-6 
or more than Re. 0-2-0 each rupee of the annual value. The 
tniKunum rate of Re. 0-2-0 on the rupee vt’as pre.s<)ribod under 
Gjvecmajiit notific.ation no. StOll-IVO-lO-R., dated I3th March 
1950. 

Prior to the vesting of the estates under the Bihar Land 
Reforms Act, cess was paid to Government by the e’c-intcrraediaries. 
Now the realisation of oess from the tenants is done by the State 
directly. The tenants pay generally at the rate of Re. 0-1-0 
on every rupw of the rent p.iyablo for their latuls aeeording to 
the provision^ of the Cess Act. As in case of the fU'nund of rent 
collectible from the Raiyatf. the cess demand also has not bton 
very accurately ascertained. The ex.ict *lomand will therefore be 
avail iblo only after tho field Bujhiirnt, etc., are com]dete«l. The 
foil )wmg table shows the eoss demand during the different \e»rs : - 


Year. 


Co<6s demand 
(in rupfH)s)> 

Kemarkfl. 

1903 

•• 

4,34.713 

After revision. 

1920 

- 

.. 0.36.218 

Ditto, 

1944.45 

•• 

9.11.361 

After enhancement of ocra at 
tho rate of 0-1-6 por 

rupw. 

1949 60 

- 

12.61.819 

Aft4'r enlianccmont of rate to 
Ri. U-2-0 per ruptMS. 

1 

1950-51 

- 

11.42.099 1 

1951-52 

.. 

11.42.061 


1962-53 

*• 

11.41,778 

h Acoorduip: to HgurcM of Goss 
Department, tho fluctuations 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 to 196162 


11.41.118 

11.41.118 ^ 

are duo to auo tnoto reduction 

1 of cose prooooding • 


Exact amount of coss payable by Government in resjiect of 
vested estates and t mures in the district for credit to tho District 
fund is still under computation. For the time being ad Aoc p,u ments 
are being made to tho District Board. 

Special (7cs«. — For tho upkeep of the public ombiuikmcnts coss 
had been levied on tho benefitc'l areas from time to time. In 
the year 1960 it was deoidod by tho Government to impose Educa- 
tion Co.ss for implomoiiting the scheme of free and compulsory 
education. This oess is also realised through the revenue agencies. 
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The demand of the special cesses from 1951 onwards is shown in 
the table below i — 






EmbanlcmeDit 

Edooatioa 





0€88 (in 

0688 (in 


• 



rupeoa). 

rupees)* 

1951-52 


• • 


5.820 


1952-53 

• • 

• • 

V A 

5,320 


1958-54 

• « 

• • 

• • 

5,320 


1954-55 

• • 



5,320 


1956-56 




5.320 


1956-57 

• • 



5,320 


1957-68 

« t 

• • 


5,320 


1968-50 

• • 

• • 


5,320 


1960-60 

• • 

• # 

» a 

5,320 


1960-61 

• • 

• • 

• « 

5,820 

8,67,843 

1961-62 

A • 

a • 

• a 

5,820 

4,28,778 


Dianis.-^amahamlifs recoivc<l frcmi the ex-landlords in respect 
of tilt* Diwa areas were not found to be satisfactory. Since the 
Dinra areas were omitted from the cadastral nurvey anrl have 
been subject to constant changes by riverine action, no accurate 
records in respfMJt of the toiiancies ai»poared to have been main- 
taii* n. Thfi Zamindars a]»pear to have been making settlements 
of the lands newly accreted, to raiyats other than those to whom 
the laiels previously belongisl, Th»* names of the previous raiyats 
were al^o allowed to continue in the Jamnhnndi. The general 
experience being that there were Jamahnvdi^^s for greater area of 
lauds than actually exist ( m 1 at the spot. It was decided to luwe a 
de]K\rtmental cheek up of tl)** tenaJieies by spot measurement. 
Idiis work is being eaiTi('d out un<l is evi)ecteil to bo finished 
soon (I*,K12). 

Luitl -The Zamind.vri system with a Permanent 

SeliUmieut Was a source of strained relations between the landlords 
ami tenants. The m.vrgin of profit s'^eunsi for tin* ex-landlords 
onal>l('d them to tmjoy a life of ease atid they could ov^n'look the 
iniorests of the tenantry with impunity. It may be very well said 
that ilie permanent settlement brought a sort of beiiexolent des- 
potism Ixdweim the landlonls whose interests wire well pn'tcHled 
by tin** law and the tenants a comparatively much p(K)rerpn*letariHt . 
Landlords were tlio iTUuuslialt* masters of the tenant^ by 

atattitf»ry law and the (lovernment (‘ould come to their rescue 
only from a dist^juice. Idiero were only a few Zamindars who 
ula^nt^une<l their irrigation system in an elficucnt state' or spent 
over the improvemont of their Zamindari. The Bhoulidars ortlmse 
who paid rent in crops were mostly not granlt'd any rent receipts 
and the afctompt w'as normally to sipieeze out as much as possible 
from thorn. In the matters of settlement and mutations also the 
landlords used to realise t»xhorbitant Salami. The tenants cultivat- 
ing the Dakast lands of the landlonls w^gre completely at their 
mercy and were frotiuontly ejected. The landlords were careful 
that no tenancy rights were created. The Government were alive 
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to the oppression of the tenantry and took a series of steps oi 
successive legislation and finally by the abolition of Zaniindari 
system by the Bihar Land Refoima Act, 1950. 

An early stop taken for protection of the tenants was Regula- 
tion VI of 1812 which al)olishe«l the power of’thc Zanundars under 
Regulation VII of 1709 to iirre.sl ivii^at'. or to distrain their flops 
in case of default in pa 3 'ment of rent. In 1815 mensures were taken 
for reorganisation of the local village agencies, Patimiriea, 
which had existed in Mohamniadan time. The Regulation XTI of 
1817 attempted to convert the Patwari from Zaniindar’s soivant 
to an agent of the flovernmcnl. His appointment anti dismissal 
rested with the t'olloctor though he continued to be paul bt the 
Zamiudar. As was natural untlerthoarraiigemeut no proper coiitrtd 
could bo exereisetl over the PatwarUs us his appointment anti 
removal by the (Jolleetor wap not sufRcienl t<» make him iiulepen- 
dent of the individual from whom theyreccited their tvages. 

The village officers did not prove vi*ry effi'Ctive m .ilecnce of 
proper control ajnl praetieally became a mere servant of the 
Z ipiuindars. The post of whu'h was ai»*>hshed m 1793 

after IVrm,vnent Settlement, was re-C''taf)lHhetl h\ Uegulaiioii II 
of 1816 with tlnties to compile .neurite nwortls for lus circle I lom 
information sn])plled l>y Pntvxiriis. He was also ret|nii(d to 
authentieato <ir register the t'Xeeution to P(dt(i\ .ind Kuh), lints 
between the lantllord.s ami ten.ints. 'I’Kh s>stem ilso did not 
work well and the Kanurujo'C post was fin.iilv abolished in 1S17. 
By Act X of IH.'^tj th«* custom uy rights ol the eultivatois were 
aokuowletlged by law, aiul an attempt was made to sit tie tho 
relations between Zimindars ami their lonants. With the introduc- 
tion of Act X of 1S5') begin a new ph.iso in th< histori of 
tenancy. This Act was oxtendisl to all provinces m on© form 
or another 

'Clio Survov ami .Sett lomont Operations of 1896 -1993 foi tho 
first time rmide relialile records ot the right.s t»l th** ten, mis and 
decided many of the long stamlmg anomalies This Wa.s a land- 
mark in the stabilisation ol the tenants’ interests on the land. 

With tho spread of education and the politnal movmnents tho 
tenants became more alive to their condition. With the sueccbs 
of tho Champarau Satyagraha of Mahatma flamUii, the tenants 
were freed from the grip of thoEurope.mimligo planters. In 1022-23 
Kisan >Sabhas were organised whi(,h vcmtihiti'il tho grievances of 
the tenants and their exploitation at the bands of their landlords. 
The Kisan Sabha activities aroused an appreciable agitation in 
the years 1935-36 which embittered relations between tho landlords 
and tenants and quite a large number of disputes arose over the 
Bakast and BhouU lands. Tho B.har Rostoratiun of Bakcut Lauds 
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and Roduction of Arrears! of jHent Act, 1038 were passed to meet 
the explosive situation. In subsequent years the Rent Reduction 
procoodingrt and the Rent Corninutation proceedings were taken uji 
on a suffleienily largo scale for tin*, benefit of the t<*naritry. 

Prior to year 10^4 the recognition ot any transfer of raiyati 
lands was at the sweet will of the landlmds. Exorbitant Sulrwiis 
used to bo charged from the transferee* by the* landlord for accord- 
ing recognition to the jmrehase and for mutation of ibeir names. 
Kvon after the payment of Snlami, the jnirehaser had to exec ute 
a deed of surrender with res])e<*t «»l the i)iirchase(l land and lln*Ji 
to take a fresh settlemoni <»f the same from the landlord at an 
eidiaiifc'd rent. SaVuni eonld be* as hi^h as 25 per cent ol the 
consideration jnom*\ . The rtti>ais also Inid no right to luanuiac t nre 
bricks or (ilcM oi to excavate* i.vnks or dig wcdls on their raiyati 
land m»r could they er<*ct any building uithcuit the «*Vmsent cd the 
landlord. This eemsent was puicba'-ed only by hanclsome Snlnmi. 
To ameliorate* tin* condition Cii tin tenants the Ihhar Teniincy 
Amt‘M(lnuau AcU (8) (\f In34 was ]>aw‘d. It recognised all transfers 
made b^dnn^ 1^23 by sale or by gift wiihcau translt*r le<' and lor 
sin*eeeding ]H*ric>d ot lee ot J5s. 4 per rauti over the consnleratiou 
money wa>) fixcul as Liiidlc»nr*> fee. Tin* Bihar ^J’enan(*v Act was 
fiirtln*!' amendtd in lln* yetr in3S (Bihar Act 11 of ln3S) cluiing 
the Kir^r (\ingress Ministry in Bihar The raivats wen* giveJt full 
rights in their lands and with tin* enforctuneiit of the proxisions 
tli'*v 4 *ouM uve their land^ for all leLdtiniate ])nrpi ses atel di'-iave 
ol the sinie at thedr will without tin* (oeseni ol ilie landlord. 
Tin* landlords' fee was reduced to a noinin.il amount which had 
to bo de]» 0 '-ited at tin* time of the registration of the deed of 
tiMiKter. Tin* ])rovi'.ions ot iht* Ihhar TenaTic} (Amendment) 
A(*1, ItUT bnmght further n*Iiet to the tenan'rv l>y confei ring upon 
th(*m tile right r>ver all the trees on their holdings. 'Fhey e^nild 
now' plant trees or bambof*> and cut ami appropriate the same. 
They can now aUo ap])ropriate the flowers and frnii*' and other 
prodm'ts in trees ami bamboos. Besules. insertion of section 
ill the Bihar T**ntincv Act by the aforesaid amendment, also 
eniiiletl th(3 raiyais to get commutal ton of the rent of any BhovU 
holdittg having trees over it (section 40 B)* Any rc.'ilisation i>f 
Tahrir by the landlonls or his ag(‘m W’as made ]M'nal. The pro- 
visions were also nude for the x>ayinent of rent by [tosial money 
orders so that ami the lamlliirds may not avoid th(* accel» 

lance tliereof, Tho rent couvuutatuui proowdings wen* of parti- 
cular help to tho Bh<»ulidar.^ as tin* money value of tin* kind rent 
was generally much higher than rents fixed on oonunutation. They 
also brought recognition to tho title of such raij^ats as did not 
have any doounientary evidonoo of tho same. 


Tho old tonanoy laws did not provide any safeguard for the 
undor-raiyats. By the amendm ents of the Bihar Tenanoj^ Act in 
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1938, ander-raiyats ware panted some statutory rights under 
aeotion 18(a) of the Aot which enabled them to acquire occupancy 
right on the lands cultivated by them for 12 years or more oonti* 
nuously. Similarly section 48(/) inserted by the amendment of 
the Bihar Tenancy Act in the year 1045 provided the safeguard 
for the unlawful eviction of under -raiyats. 

A whole Chapter VII-A was added. to the Bihar Tenancy Aot 
in the year 1945 restricting alienation of land by the aboriginals. 
By an amendment effected in the year 1955, the provisions were 
extended to all members of the Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes 
and Backward Classes. The Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy 
Aot was enacted in the year 1947 to protect the interests of the 
members of Scheduled Castes, Backward Tribes and specified classes 
of the Muslim Community on their homestead lands. But all 
thus ) legislatibns were on the (periphery of a stabilised land-system. 
The land-system was found to be uncharitable and tlxo Welfare 
State that was ushered in after Indpondonoe in 1947 decided as an 
All-India Plan to abolish Zamindari system altogether. 

The ownership of the cultivable lands was hitherto liniite<l to 
a small percentage of the population. There was no equitable 
distribution of land with tho result that the major bulk of the 
population had to be dependant on agricultural labour and on 
such scanty areas of land as fell to their share. While the large 
cultivators wore incapable in obtaining tho maximum yield by 
intensive cultivation on their lands, the others did not have .sufficient 
lauds to utilise their potential man power. The result in both the 
oases was an unbalance'! and uneconomic farming. The disparity 
in distribution of lands was a serious handicap in all agricultural 
developments. Accordingly the (Fixation of Coiling Area and 
Acquisition of Surplus Land) Act was passed in the year 1961 and 
is being implemented. 

Another handicap which seriously jeopardised good cultivation 
was fragmentation of tho holdings. I’he lauds were, duo to successive 
transfer, partition, etc., tom to very siiiall xdeces so much so that 
a raiyat’s holdings lay acattercil over considerable areas of the 
village and besides difficulties iti siqiervision it was frequently 
rendered diffieult to plough them well. For tho consolidation of 
tho holdings, Bihar Consolidation of Holdings, and Prevention of 
Fragmentation Aot 1917 was passed in the year 19.56 (Aot 22 of 
1956). 

Bhoodan . — ^Bhoodan movemont was launched by Shri Achorya 
Binoba Bhavo, a disciple of llCahatma Gandhi to equalise tho 
distribution of land so far possible. Tho removal of the disparity 
is sought to be done by peaceful and voluntary methods, Porsons 
possessing lands are requested by the workers to donate lands to 
the beat of their ability and the lands received in donation are 
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settlod with landless persons. To facilitate the work of Jihoodan 
the Government have passed tko Bihar Bhoodan Yajna Act, 1954 
which provides for the donation and settlement of lands in connec- 
tion with i.ho movement. A statutory committee known as the 
Bihar Bhoodan Yajna Committee has been established under section 
3 of the Act to administer all lan<ts received in donation. Danpatraa 
received are confirmed by the Rev<‘,nue Officers. Pecuniary help 
in form of subsidy and loan are given to Hettlec'.H of the Bhoodan 
land for imrchase of agricultural imidcmeiits, etc., to hoi]* them 
settle in cultivation. The achievements made in connection with 
Bhoodan are shown by the following data. To further augment 
the purposes of Bhoodan Yajna proviiiioris have been made in the 
Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation of Ceiling \rea and Acqui.-'ition of 
.Surplus Land) Act, 1961 for comptdsory hwy of one Kalha of land 
out of ev<^ry Bigha of hand hchl by evcrj' cultivator. . 

I 

With thf'i abolition of Zamindari the res]»onrf)bili1y for the 
ofBciont inanagoineut of the irrigation worka huiS devolved on the 
State tJovernment. The Govennnent have spending large 

ameniu j over the construction and niaiulenance of irrigation 
channels, tanks. Bundhs etc. Other works of improvement of 
haiSs Bazars jiroviding drinking vrator facility, etc., are alsolinanced 
out of r<wjun(‘ funds. Such of the charitable institutions iwevioiisly 
inaiuiainod by th(^ <oc-laridlord.s as have specific properties assigned 
for tlieir maiuteuance are also being maintained by Govonimcnt — 


(1) Niimbor of DanpatroB filed (up to31at March 1962) 

(2) arofi of laud donated 

(3) (a) N'fimbor of OanPotnM confirmed 
(^i) Number rejected 

(e) Ponding 

(4) Niiraber of Bhoo«ian tenants with whom settled 

(5) Total area Bottled 

APPENDIX “A” 


22,998 

19,896.54 aoroe. 
20,008 
135 
2,765 
7,676 

19.695.29 acres ^ 


Stateinont showing porganos in Darbhanga district. 


Area of Total 

pargana or area of 

Siibdiviaion* Namo of thana. Nemo of • Mg‘'tna, portion of thana in 

pargana in square 
^quare mile. mile. 


Madhubani .• Benipotti Bhala .. .. 61 

Nutan .. 47 

Bnchhaur , , 1 

ilharwara . . 7 

Tajpur .. .. 16 

Biisautar 1 

JTorail 137 


270 
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Aron or Total 
purgaaa or aroa of 

Namo of thau^%• Nam«> of Pargana. portion of thana in 

pargana in square 
square iiiilos. imloa. 


Khajauli 


Pholparaa 


Madbubani 


Darbhanga 


Jabdi 

, , 

87 

Boi-dihaur 

. , 

142 

ilati 

, , 

13 

Gaur 


11 

Bbala 

, , 

71 

Jaroil 


ti 

Alapur . . 


206 

Bhnur 

, , 

4 

Poobahi 

. , 

49 

Narodigar 

, . 

1 

J abdi 

, , 

00 

Mokrabpiur 

. . 

10 

Dbaraur 

Kbaud . . 

•• 

35 

24 

J abdi 


23 

Pachhaur 

. , 

29 

IJaCi 


70 

Bhaur 

. , 

8) 

Panborpur 


4 

Gaur 


3:ii 

Gopalpur 


r> 

Low am 

, , 

4 

Dbaraur .. 

, . 

2 

Narodigar 

, . 

3 

Pachtihi . . 

, , 

12 

Jorail 

- 

22 

Jakhar 


5 

Goi»alpur 


4 

Low am 


9 

Pindaruoh 


57 

I5i*rui . , 


19 

Pariborpur Eagbo 

, . 

3 

Pu.gi .. 


21 

Ughara . . 

. . 

22 

Sibont 


9 

Bhadwar 


16 

Farukhpur 

. , 

7 

Pa^'blurn Bhigo 


18 

Barn Chaiind 


27 

Purab Bhtgo 


24 

Barail 


7 

Jaftangirabad 


9 

Shah jahan pur 

, , 

21 

Bharwara 


122 

Haweli Darbhanga 
Sorai Haimd 


4 

4 

Tiraath . , 


5 

Fakhrabad 


1 

Nanpur . . 

• • 

11 


323 


455 


298 


428 
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Area of Total 
pargttiia or area of 

Siibflivwioii. \aino Tjf tfiaiiii. Nauio of paigaiia. portion of thaiia in 

parguna in aquaro 
bquare tiules. mil© a. 


Darbbaiiga Sadar iiahera 


Huscra 


SAMiastipn. . Warifluagar 


Samastipiir 

Dalaingsanii 


CItak Mam 

, , 

23 

I'^gluira . . 


a 

Jakliar . . 


3 

Havi 


102 

.] aklialpur 


7 

Abiiu ara 


31 

Tur*»oii 


1 

8ahiiikpur Maliua 

, . 

4 

Dhaianr 

, , 

104 

Ahis 

. . 

70 

Lowam 


44 

tSaloniahad 


2 

Fakhrabad 


1 

Poriliarpur Hagho 


* 17 

Gopalpur 


22 

Paehahi 


3 

Hiiaiir 


1 

J*mgi 

ikMiua 


2 


L 

Parab Bhigo 

•• 

1 

Jnkbar 


30 

Kuctama 


19 

Jakhalpur 


I'? 

^arai&a . . 


1 

Pailri 


S7 

Bade Hhu^ari 


2 

Harnidpur 


IS 

Boiiua 


41 

Hirni 


32 

Abm 


1 

Turnon 


34 

t'bak Maul 


31 

Abdwura 


1 

Ktisiua 


IIS 

.] abaiigirbad 


i 

Shiiujahaijpiir 


1 

Kbaisand 

. , 

r. 

C’liak Mam 

, . 

1 

liarail 


20 

Jftk' r 

• • 

50 

^araisA . . 

*• 

296 

SariuAA . . 


ITS 

Halagachh 

« . 

107 

Ilajipur . . 


1 


44S 


348 


im 

29« 


288 


Total araa of the district 


3,349 
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APPENDIX “B” 

*^tatomoni ttUowiiig tho namos of \iichaU m the cliatnct oi Darbhanga. 


Name of Subdivmioti 


Name of Ancha) 


] Darblitioga Sadar 


2. Matiliibum* 


3 Samaetipur 


(1) Darbimnga. 

{2) Singhwarii. 

(3) iiabadurpur. 

(4) tfogiyara 
(’i) Havaghnt 

(6) (jhuMHhyartiptir. 

(7) Moingachbi. 

(8) Bahc'n 

(9) Uouipiir. 

UOi Koot) 

Ul) i^LUUl) 

(12) Jaiiuigiir 

(13) Bi-tupatli. 

(li) Lad^Mua 
(li>) Kbiit xuiia 
(lO) Kha)auli 

Hababarhi. 

(18) Thiijhiirpnr 
(10) Xnadharatluuih) 

(29) rot.dttul 
(i!) T<a|n 

(22) Mmlhubani 

(23) Madh>por 

(24) Boippatti. 

(25) Hisfi 
(2b) Harlakhi 

(27) Madhuapiir 

(28) CthoglifLr<blitt. 

(29) Laiikidii 

(30) SamaBtipiir, 

(31) Sorairaiijan. 

(32) Dalsuignarai. 

( 33 ) Bibhutpur. 

(34) Mohiuddinagar. 

( 35 ) Paton 

(36) Morwa 
(87) Piiaa. 

(38) Kishanpur. 

(39) Kalyanpnr 

(40) Ilagera* 

(41) HaRAnpur. 

(42) Hinsria. 

(43) KuHhcwihwar Asthaii^ 

( 44 ) Ujjyarpitr. 



CHAPTER XI 
LAW, ORDER A\D JUSI KJE 
Inciddice rj crime 

Darbhan^a dw ri<*t h»is Xe])al to the north and ]>ori’ons of Bihar 
on the olh ‘I’ '>id ‘S. TI1.3 district i.s siibjo<'t to tho activities from 

the criinviiaK inhabit iiif/ or «>poratiiig in the border di'%Uicts and in 
Nepal boMdea iho^e of the lo ‘al criminal, ('riininals eoniinonly 
cross the border to N-pal after cointnitting crimes and thn*^ help 
th from bemg ipiu kly ap]>ivhended ])v the p dice. Oeeasional 

cjnta‘ts are held with the N ^pal police fur di'^cusMons and control 
of border rndnn '^. 

TJii^ro are a lug** uumb‘r of eK criminal Tribes Act Diisadh 
crinnnals in Madliubani ^ubdivi-*iun of the district. Tln^ir t‘olonies 
are situ.tt^*rl a.. R iiyaiii and Rijrinpui.i la S. Jh \njhsrpur, 

R i M jh inpur a id da 1 lara. in Rb ijauli P. >5 , Belmohan 

in l^nilpaias p. S and Loii u in Biraul P. S They us si to be 
r'^i'^teitsl ujid T ( il ‘Jb'ib A‘’t. Every n^i^ri^tercd member 
ot til" (Jnminal Tub's A<’1 %\a'> to re\)ort hi^^ movement to tho 
j)»lie' s iiio i CO i • ' 1 aid any fidurc to do so was punishable 
nil r -.'Miua of Cniumal 'Tribes A<t. The police u-^td to keep 
coi-»li*it > ir\ eillan* o\er tlnan Surjiiisc Msits to the Uu'^adh 
col ) iu*'> w iiirmil With the repeal (»f this Aet in Jlto3, they 
b • i ne i.'* fro’ii th* i *>i net 10 ns ami tlius <s*nM commit crimes 
with I mi nity. Tiu'y arc snd to b* hilntual ciiminals and a 
pi*obleni III rc'.pi'ct of ernn<*. Th-' following aro the number of 
else'* in ill' dilV'iVJt ]) )lu e-sMtio:is ol ihe tlisin* wheie Dusadh 
cnmi.i iL wi'ie mvolvt'd in dreoit\ cases under ‘-oCi mn 31K>, 1 P C’ in 
P)5!) ainl Pt'io. 'Thv* li^^uivs are supplied by the riuperintendent of 
Police. Daihliamia 
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There arc a largo number of o&sea under other flections in theM 
two yearn wlien Dunadhn have been nuspected. The Dusadh orimi- 
naln of the district have family connections with Jhijha Dusadh 
criminals of Nepal who carry on dopredations in Madhubani sub- 
division and at times extend their operations to other nubdivinions 
of the district. Besides Jhijha Dusadh criminals of Nepal, other 
Nepali criminals commit crime in this district. Criminals of Saharsa 
and North Monghyr are also responsible for a certain percentage 
of crime in the district. 

According to the report of the Superintendent of Police, there 
are some notorious criminal gangs in this district. An example 
may be cited here. There is a village Andama under the juris- 
diction of jSadar Police Station, Darbhanga at a distance of about 
7 miles south-east of Ladieriasarai. This village has a criminal 
g.iug under the leadorshij) of one Kapllesliwar Singh and his 
brother Ramlochan Singh. These two brothers induced some poor 
IJCople of the village to criminality and formed a gang called 
Andama gang.' Some major crimes in this district linve lieen 
committed by the Andama gang. This gang had close associations 
with notorious criminals such as Damodar Issar of village Bhawani- 
pur. P. S. Bachwara, district MonghjT, and Shooji Singh of village 
Dubto, P. S. Muhiuddinngar, district Darbhanga. This gang 
organised ‘Nadaf’ gang under the leadership of Bhuna Nadaf of 
village Barkidain, P. S. Bahera of the district. This formidable 
gang had practically shaken the district but with the death of 
some important members of the gang in an encounter in 1959, the 
crime incidence in the district is somewhat controlled. 

The transition period that followed the declaration of iudependeiiee 
marked a high incidence of crime as was usual throiigJiout the Slate 
in this period. The reasons hail their roots in the past. The last 
great War, after which independence followed, loft the country in 
a certain amount of chaos. The anti-social elements taking advan- 
tage of the transition, ailopted lawless attitude which was mainly 
responsible for the high incidence of crimes. In addition there were 
droughts resulting in failure of erop.s, continuously for a number of 
years after independence. The level of high t)riecs created during 
the last Great War has continued and has led to a certain degree 
of economic depression which has acted as incentive to crime. 
After independence, the army was demobilised and Illicit trafiio 
in arms followed and this was taken advantage ofbyorfaninal gangs. 
Another opportunity to get firearms presented itself to the criminals 
in the year 1950 when there was political upheaval in Nepal due 
to the fight between the King and the Kan as. Darbhanga dis- 
trict being on the border of Nepal, some individuals of this dis- 
trict were successful in obtaining illicitly firearms from Nepal. The 
rules for granting firearms have also been relaxed and it is possiblo 
that some of the anti-social gim-licenseos may have been abusing 
their privileges. There is also a large scale smuggling of non-duty 
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paid l!Tepali Qanja into the district. Gangs some of which include 
middle-class educated man are said to be engaged in this illicit 
trafflo. Kidnapping of young girls from this district is also not 
unoomnion although very few of them are reported. 

The names of some of the criminal gangs operating in the 
district till the end of 1901 given by the Police office are as follows 

(1) Dhorha Thnkur's gang of Raipur, P. S. Shakra, district 
Muzaffarpur, and Dhopgaun, P. S. Tajpur, district 
Darbhanga. 

(2) Sadaiiaud Prasad’s gang of Raii)ur, P. S. Shakra. district 
Muzaffarpur and Dhopgaun, P. S. Tajpur, district 
Darbhanga. 

(3) Andama gang of Sadar P. S., district Darbhanga. 

(t) ITatha-samvahi gang of Shakra P. S., distiict Muzaffarpur 
and Terma Ratanpur, P. S. Sadar, disti iet Darbhanga. 

(5) Darnodar Issar'sgang of Bachhwara P. S., district Monghyr 
and Dalsingsarai P. S., district Darbhanga. 

(0) Chhot an Singh's gang of Mahthi P. S. Dalsingsarai, district 
Darbhanga. 

(7) Atzauli g.aig of North Monghyr. 

(8) Babaji (loala’s gang of Kharia, P. S. Pupri, disirut 
Muzaffarpur. 

(0) Jadunandan Mallah's gang of fhakhaidar, P. S. Warisnagar, 
district Darbhanga. 

(10) Anandi Hajain’s gang of Khagaria (North Monghyr). 

(11) Bashi Bhiudi gang of Tajpur P. S., district Darbhanga. 

(12) Balo Singh’s gang of Mivlhurapur, P. S. Ruscra, district 
Darbhanga. 

(13) Kesho Tiar's gang of Tijkeshwar, P. S. Singhia, dislrct 
Darbhanga. 

(14) Shitaram Sharma’s gang of Balkunda, P. S. Mohua, district 

Muzaffarpur. 

(lA) Diljan Dhontia'a gang of Tariahi, P. S. Laukaha, distiiet 
Darbhanga. 
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(16) Khuaialpatiy's gang of. Khusialpaity, F. S. LaukaKa, 
district Darbhaiiga. 

(17) Jhanghapatti’s gang of Jhanghapatti, P. 8. Laukaha, 
diatiict Darbhaiiga. 

(18) Prayag LalJadab’s gang of Bikramaaher, P. S. Phnlparaa, 
dLstriot Darbhanga (oonucoted with Nepal criminals). 

(li>) Nanda Totema’s gang of Jogia, P. iS. Ladania, district Dar- 
bhanga (connected with Ne])al criminals). 

(20) Pachgachhia gang of Pachgachlua P. S. Biraul, dist ict 

Darbhanga. 

(21) Nayagaun Dnsadli's gang of Nayagaon, P. S. Sadar, di.slriot 
Darbhanga. 

t 

(22) Bhangi DiisaJh’s gang of Bhangi, P. S. Bahera, disliict 
Darbhanga. 

(23) Tcnna Katanpura Dusadh’s gang r>f Sadar P, S., district 

Darbhanga. 

(24) Lahai Dnsadh’s gai g of T.ahai, P S. Biinnl, dl^'^ilt 
Darbhanga. 

(25) SUashi Dal of Panchov, P. S. Siwlar, di-^trict Darbhanga. 

(26) Phuchar Jha' gang of Vijjaii, P. H. Bahera, district 

Darbhanga. 

(27) B.dmohau D.nadh\s gang of Phulparas, district Darbhanga. 

(28) Jhijha Dusadh s gang of Nepal (operates in this district). 
(20) Qopal Krishna’ .s gang of Nepal (operates m this diatiiet). 

(30) Baliadur Du&adh’s gang of Morchamuk, P. S. Muzaffarjnir 
town. 

(31) Raiyam Dnsa<lh’s gang of Raiyain, P. S. Jhanjharpur, 
Disi. Darbhanga. 

(32) Mahbhour's gang of Phulparas P. S., district Darbhanga 
(connected w'itli Nepal criminals). 



The following two tables show the incidence of crimes under different heads in the district from 1950 
.to 1960 

TABLE 1. 


L\W, ORDBR AND JVSTICE 



819 20 1.850 
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TAUr^E 2, 

Total oo<jni^ iblo orinxoa from 1050 to 1060 ro;>ortolto Polioo only. 


Year. 

Total 0 )gni7.Ab1e 

report od . Charge- eheoted . 

Convicted 

AoquittQfl. 

1950 


3.518 

665 

239 

126 

1951 


3/)99 

531 

278 

253 

1952 


4.2S3 

735 

337 

398 

1053 

• 

•1,103 

868 

313 

555 

1054 


3,470 

71S 

267 

451 

1955 


4t»3J 

730 

304 

426 

1956 


3,569 

933 

251 

682 

1957 

• • 

3,640 

895 

2H3 

012 

1958 

•• 

3,073 

1.127 

340 

787 

1959 

• 

3.475 

990 

342 

G4H 

1960 

- 

3,953 

1,029 

358 

071 


Tho figures given above show that there was a rise in the 
number of dacoitics, robberies, riots, ole., during t nr years lOoO 
to 1951, This was a pcrio<l of scarcity in this distrnl. Another 
remarkable feature was the detection of cases of sTuuggling which 
suddenly rose up to the huge number ofr>26 in 1959 as compared 
with only 28 in the previoum year and 41 in the following year 
for which no explatiatitui is availal)le. This is rather intriguing 
and no cogent reason is available. It is quite possible that tho 
staff became strictly vigilant in 1959 but this will mean there was 
a wide-scale leakage before. 

Organisation of the poUcf fores 

As regards tho P>lic^ A 1 niuHtration, Mr. L. S, S. O* Malloy, 
T, c. s.j observes as follows : 

*‘For police purposes the district is divided into lOthanas or 
police circles, vi 'I., Darbhanga, Bahcra and 11 sera, in the head- 
^ quarters subdivision ; M^ulhubani, Benipatti, Khajauli and Miul- 
paras, in tho Mvlhubani subdivision ; and Satiiastipiir, Dalsingsarai 
and Wirisoagar, in the Simastipiir siit^division. Besidos these, 
thore aro 10 indfjp^ idmt outposts and 2 beat houses, and there are 


Gazetteer of (1907), pig* 12), 
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thus 22 centres for the investigation of crime. The machinery 
employed for the protection of person and property consists of the 
regular or district police, including the town police, and of the 
rural force or village watch. The former consisted in 1906 ofthe 
District Sujierintondont of Police, 6 Inspectors, 37 Sub-Inspectors, 

1 Sergeant, 32 Head Constables and 416 constables ; and the latter 
of 289 dafuddrs and 4,530 chuukidara. The cost of the regular 
force was Rs. 1,03,000 and there was one policeman to every 6.7 
square miles and to every 5,919 persons, as compared v'itli the 
average of4j{ square miles and 3,194 persons for the whole of 
Patna Division.” 

The sanctioned strength of the police force of this district in 
1960 was one Superintendent of Police, 4 Deputy Superintendents 
(one temporary), t Inspectors, 48 permanent Siib-Inspccttjrs, 2 
temporary Sub- Inspectors, one temporary Sub-Inspector (armed 
police), one Rosorve Inspector, 62 perm.'inent Assistant Sub-Tiis- 
peotors, 2 temporary Assistant Sub'rns])ectors, 2 temporary Assis- 
tant Sub-Inspectors (armed police). 614 constables, 3U temporary 
constables, 271 armed permanent eonslables, 343 armed temporary 
constables (including Anchal), 292 d'tfadars and 2.9fp5 chaukidura. 
It will work out that one constable is meant for 15,0<t0 to 16,000 
population. 

Tho police administration of the district is headed by the 
Superintendent of Police with headquarter'’ at Laheriasarai (Dar- 
bhanga). Ho is under the adnunistrativc control of the Di.strict 
Magistrate. tUo Deputy Inspect ur-<leneral ■with headquarters at 
Musaffarpur and tho Inspect or-tleneral of Police, liihar, Patna. 
Ho is assisted by two Deputy Superintendents of Police at the 
district level, oiio Deputy Superiiitetident iii'v.harge of Madhubani 
sulxRvision and ono in-chargo of Hamantipiir subdivision. Each of 
tho three subdivisions (Sadar, Samastipur and Madhubani) has one 
Police Inspector who is a gazetted officer. One Inspector of Police 
was placed in-cUargu ofKhajauli Police Circle in Madhubani siib- 
di vision. 

The subdivision i aro subdivided into smaller areas eaeli of which 
is undor a police station. Police station i^ delined in seition 4 {.i) 
Cf. P. C. and is the unit of investigation. P’or the purpose of police 
administration, nil the invostiga'ing centres are known as police 
stations. A police station is generally manned by one Sub-In.spec- 
tor, ono Assistant Sub-Inspeetor. one writer-eonst.iblo^ and 10 
constables. Tho average area of a police station is about 150 square 
miloB with a population of about l,.'i0,000. Each pulice-atation 
contains a number of dujmhiri eirele, each of which is under a (iu/fidur. 
Each dafndari circle is further subdivided into still sinaller areas, 
Daoh of which is looked after by a ehaukidm-. Usually a village has 
chWikidar, A large village will have more t\iM\ one chdukidar. 
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For the parposos of police administration, tho district has been 
subdivided into four oiroles — (1) Darbhanga, (2) Mamastijmr, (3) 
Miulhubani and (4) Khajauli circle under Madhubani subdivihion. 
Kaeh of these eirelo' is under an Inspector of Police. 
Tho incidence of crime of Khajauli area has been rt'sponsilile for 
the posting of an Inspector of Police there. 

(1) Darbhanga Sadar S t' divi'iMi circ’p. It has the folloMong 
p )lico units —(<f) Lihoriasarai i oliee station, (b) Darbhanga Town 
oolico Sivition, (c) Swlar i>ohce station, (d) Jiaheia police station, 
(f) Biraul p dice station and (/).l,illey police station Besides these 
there arc two outpi^ts, \i/ , (>) Keoti outpos* an<l (n’l Singhwara 
outpost Both of these outpo.sts arc under Sailar police station. 

{'2) SaHiasiipur Citclf - It ha.s the follow mg police statu ms 
under it - {a) Saniastipur, (//) Taj])nr (r) Wari'-nagar (</) Jlohind- 
ilravgkr, (f ) DilsmgMvrai (f) l\’it,era and (yl Singia. Tajpm 
policestation has the Piisa out|>o.st undei it and R' si la police 
station has Hathouii ontpost under it. 

(3) Jdadkubani CiicL' It has the following polict siatois 
under it -(a) Mwlhubani. (/>) Jhanjhaipur (» ) Renipatli {ti) Har- 
lakhi and (') Madhwapnr 

(4) Khajauli CircU . It has the following polue s'ctions (n) 
Khajauli, (b) Jayiuigar, (cj Pliulpaias, LauLiha {>) Ladainaand 
(/) JIadhepur. 

The towns in the distrn't have town outposts, le-'idt s iheir 
police stations, Tliexi« town outposts are midei llu polne stations 
of their resp ‘Ctive townis. Tow'ii outposts are estithli bed in towns 
or remote part,s of mofiis'il police stations for the ])ut]iosi. ul patiol- 
ling and surveillance and generally, for flu* pre\eiition of erin e. 
They are not i.iv(‘slig.i( mg eentres. ,ind the oUfi* er m-ihaig< n-uall_\ 
allavildar, though respuiusible fur the manning <f tin po.-!, imly 
p ^■fo^m^ th" duties li” would cony on if jiosled to the parent police 
station, subject in tbe same way under the lotuiol anddmitiin 
of the iSub-Inspeeloi . Label ni-aiMi jxdiee state >n li.is Ihiee, Dai- 
bhanga town has five, S.itna.st ijmi town h.i^ one Ruscra town has 
one, Jaynagar town lias one and .Madhubani town ha.s t wooiitpo.st.s. 

For the proaecip on of the erimtinil eases in the Magisliates’ 
coiirtH there is one S.‘nior I)i«Vict I*l•o^ee^J' or eipiivabnt to the 
rank ofaD. S P., posted at L.dieria''crai lie i- l»el]H<l by A.ssis- 
tant District Proseentors if iieeeVar\ 1'lm reniaming two sub- 
divisions has one A.l) P I'aeli for tlic piirposi-. The scheme of 
I). Ps. and A. I). Ps. was introduced ta tlii^ (li,!»-iet in 10.“>3. An 
A, D. P. is ayipointod from the rank ofpractiniig junior lawyers 
and also police olTjoers with knowledge of law and experience of 
prosooution cases in courts. ' 
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To help the regular ]>olice force the following three categories 
of establishment have been •established (1) Anchal Force, (2) 
Home (Juards and (3) Village Hesistante Grouj). 

Ayichal Forc^ 

This force was rai'(d in 1056 mainly for the purpose of guard- 
ing and escorting (jrovc*rnj)ieJit revenues oJitrustcd to the B. D.Os. 
in different Coininunity Development Centres. The strength of the 
force is likely to in<*rease with the increase in thenujiit>cr of blocks. 
The unit for (^ach Anehal consihls of oiu^ Havildar and 6 constables. 

fn 11161 the sf nuigth of this force wasas follows: - (1) Quarter 
Master Sergeant I, (2) Reserve Sub-l]hsin*etor 1, (3) Jamadar 1, 
(4) A. S. Is. 2, (5) Ilavildars tJ, (f») constables 290. 

» 

Home (Junrds 

This force was organised in lOtS in Darbhaiiga district according 
to the Bihar Home (Juard, A«*t, 10t7 (Bihar Act XX of 1947), 
with view to hell) I'hi* administration in various aspects especially 
t)ic Police Department for patrolling and raising \'illage Resistance 
({nmps in crime affected areas, prevention of crimes and mainten- 
ance of law and order. At present (1961) the strength of the 
force is as follows : (1) (Smipany Comniajidars 4, (2) Havildar 

clerk 1, (3) OfTice onlcrly I, (1) Home Guard volunteers 375. 

For the enrolment of anv person as a Hume Guard, the following 
(piahlieations are required : 

(a) age not thin 19 and not more tlian 40 years on the 

tivst ilay of January of the year; 

(b) i\ good moral <*haraeter ; 

(r) physiinil lilnesb; 

(d) a height of not le'^s llian.V-4' and chest measurement not 
less than 31" (uueximnded): 

(0 a pass at lead in the ui»per primary test or equivalent 
<n\aiuinalioii ; 

Kvery Home Guard voliudeer shill after his enrolment undergo 
a course of (raining fora period of not more ihantliree months in — 

(i) Infantry drills iiu luding avle.^dli^s. (//) weapon training, 
(Hi) luiisketiy course, (/c) first aid. (e) lire-lighting. (ti) 
ma]> reading (rii) tiehl craft, (ri/») h^gal powers of Home 
Guard, (i.c)intm*iial security and anti dacoity operation, (J*) 
battle drill, (jii) traffic and mob control, (^ii) lathi drill, 
(.r/ii) bayonet training, (riv) militury education and* 
(xv) ftueli duties as prescribed under rule 3 of Home 
Guard 
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The duty of every Home Gu&rd is to assist iu the maintenance 
of peaoe and tranquility, to inculcate the habit of self-reliance 
and discipline and to develop a sOnse of eivio responsibilities 
amongst the oitixons of the State and to assist the maintenance of 
essential services for which they are trained. The Home Guards 
may be required to perform all or any of the' following duties i— • 

(o) prevention of commission of crimes; (b) protection of 
life and property; (c) assistance in the organisation and 
functioning of village guards; (d) collection and communi* 
cation of intelligence concerning law and order to the 
immediate superiors; (e) suppression of disorders | (/) to 
report and check currency of rumours likely to disturb 
peace; (g) to assist fire-fighting services and (h) to render 
first-aid and help in the removal of casualties to hospitals. 
« 

During tlie period on wKich a Homo Guard is on active service 
(excluding the period spent over training) or in the reserve force, 
he shall receive duty allowance at the rate Bs. 1-8-0 in addition 
to r.i1ion in .iccordance with the scale per day. Provided that if 
the hours of duty is loss than three hours a day, tho Home 
Guard will draw a duty allowanee of Re. 1 but no rations. During 
the period of training every Homo Guard shall receive a free 
boarding and lodging besides a training allowance of Rs. 30 a 
month. 

Vill(t76 Rfsistame Group — The Villacre RcBistaiico Group was 
started in 1050 and tho groups are still being raised iu orimo affected 
areas by local police iu co-ordination with village and Home Guard 
Volunteers. These groups -arc formed out of the public for tho 
purpose of patrolling in anti-enmo drives in tho different ixdice 
stations. Tho villagers are being exliorlid to org.wiise themwlvcs 
into a diseijdined body and to enrol volunteers. In addition to 
this tho Paneh.^yats organise village volunteer force in each pan- 
ohayat. They are also to act with tho regular and rural police for 
the purpose of law and order and crime control moasoros. 

Tho number and distribution of Village Resistance Groups in 
this district is as follows : — 

Samastipur P.S. 350, Rusera P.S 308, Warisnagar P.S. 
333, Dalsingsarai P.S. 409, Mohinddinagar P.S. 184, 
Singia P.S. 386, Tajpur P.S. 216, Darbhanga Town P.S. 
85, Sadar P.S. 545, Bahera PS. 148, Biraul P.S. 194, 
.Talley P.S. 92, Hadhubani P.S. 409, Bonipatii P.S. 338, 
.Jhanjharpur P.S. 193, Harlakhi P.S. 154, Modhepur P.S. 
85, KhajauU P.S. 449, .Taynagar P.S. 242, Phulparas P.S. 
369, Laukaha X’.S. 108, Ladania P.S. 08 and Madhwapur 
P.S. 160. 
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Sadio and Wireless Station. — There arc 4 wireless stations in 
the distriot for receiving and transmitting infonnaiion distributed 
M follows t — 

Laheriasarai 2, one of which deals wiih information to and 
from the two subdivisions, Samastijjur 1, Madhubani 1. 

District Crime Bureau . — The Bureau consists of one Inspector, 
two Sub-Inspectors, two writer-constables and one constable. They 
belong to the Criminal Investigation Department staff and work in 
plain clothes. Their main duty is to maintain records of criminal 
gangs operating within and outside the district and lielp the 
Regular Police Force in investigation and detcclion of cases and 
orimo control work. 

A section of this burc.au manned by a Criminal Investigation 
Department Inspector deals mainly with passports. 'It is manned 
by one Inspector, Criminal Investigation Department of the Special 
Branch and one clerk. 

Oovernmrnt Railway Polic*'. —There are two Ooveniment railway 
police stations in the district, one at Samastipur Railway Station 
and tho other at the Darbhanga Railway Station, There is one 
Government railway pilico outpost also at Jaynagar under Dar- 
bhanga Government railway police. The Plrenglh of theSamasti- 
pur Government railway police station is one Snb-Inapeetor. two 
As-sistant Sub-Inspectors and 18 constables. Its jiirisdietionextends 
from Samasfipur to Garhpura, Sainastipnr to Thalwar. Samasupur 
to Pu»a Road, Samastiimr to Dalsing.^arai Railway .stations. The 
jurisdiction thus extends tnabout S.*! runninc miles <tf N.R. Railway 
line. The rvilw’ay stations from Shahjiurpat'iri to Vid\ai»atuiagar 
fall in Darbhanga ilistriit but it is under the jurisdiction of 
Barauni (Monghyr di.strict) GoMTument railway pjliec eoverii g 22 
running miles. 

Tho strength of Darblianga Government railway police station 
is two Sub-Inspeetons, tw'o Assistant Sub-Insiiector.s and IS 
constables, besides one Aa.si.stant Sub-Inspector and 6 constables 
posted at Jaynagar railway outpost. The jurisdiction of Darbhanga 
Govornment railway police-station extends from Darhhanga to 
Laheriasarai, Darbhanga to Jogiara. Darblninga to Sakri, Sakri to 
Jaynagar and Sakri to Ghoghanliha railway sf at ioius. It > jurisdic- 
tion thus extends to about 95 running miles of tho N. E. Railway. 
Both these Government railway p>liee stations are under tho 
Inspector, railw'ay Police posted nt Sainastipnr who is under the 
direct control of the Superintendent, Railway Police posted at 
M’izaff<irpiir. 

The main function of the Railway Police is to cluck crimes 
on the railways. The section hn.s to control crime in an important 
plea with Samastipur as a divisional headtjuarters for the railway. 
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Railway ProUction Force . — ^Theiv is one r.ulwfty protection post 
at Samastipiir railway station 'and oi»o outpost at Darbhanga 
r>iilway station in the district. The jnr.’B<liotion of the post 
and the outpost of the rvilway pn)teotion force extends from 
Samastipur to Dalsingsarai, Saraastipur to Fusa Road, Samasti- 
pur to Garapura, Samastipur to Jogiara, Darbhanga to Sakri, 
Sakri to Ghoghardiha and Sakri to Jaynagar. The jurisdiction 
thus extends to about 178 running miles. The railway stations 
from Shahpurpatori to Vidyapat inagar covering 22 ruiuiing miles 
fall in Darbhanga district, but it is under tlw' jurisdiciion of Sonepnr 
railway protection post. Both the post and out])ost ar<‘ under the 
Sub'Inspeolor, Railway Protection Force, Samastipur who is under 
the direct control of the As-sistant Security Officer. N. K. Railway, 
posted at Muzaffarpur andthe (’hief Security Officer, N. E. Railway, 
posted at Gorakhpur, in Uttar Prade.sh. 

The Railway Protection Force is ])rimarily' respoi\sible for 
ensuring safe ])assages of goods and j>areels entrusted to the railway 
and for protect ing tlie railway propert}’. 

Police Rf serve . — The Police R4>ser%v at the headquai ters of the 
district is divided for the purpose of organisation into Ordinary 
Police Re^^'rve and the Avme<l P>>lice Reserve. 

Ordinary Police Reserve is mainiaiiud to sttpply guards and 
escorts, to stnmgthon polic«‘ stations and outjK)st‘< and iinmerg^'nej* 
to furnish parties to attenrl MagL^t rates’ Cotiris and tt) tiil vacancies 
caused by leave and casualties. It remains under oon.stam drillund 
instructions and it forms .the nn»-leus of tho dihtriet poliec and 
recoivtBthc pariicular attention of the Superintendent of Police. 

Armed Police R^servi* is a ]>.irt of the re.sirve and kc]»f at 
headquarters in readiness for dealing with local distiirb.ineef . jt is 
kept intact and in full strength. The streiigtli of the Armed 
Police R serve in the district is one Sergeant Majoi, four Havjldars 
and 60 cnstables. This toree cannot be tniployed cm miscel- 
laneous duties or sent away from headquarters witliout the authority 
of the District Magistrate or the lnsj>ector-Geni ral ol Police, but 
it may be calhsl upon to furnish tlie magazine gitanl wlieii there 
are unusual heavy demantl on the ordinary rcMTVt and there is 
no likelihood of the armed police bi'ing reijuired for urgent duty 
elsewhcM. If the Dist.icl Magistrate i.s absent and pi ompt action 
is ne.ed“d, ihe Siijx'rinti'ndent of Police can move the Armed Police 
Reserve on his own responsibility informing the District Magistrate 
us quickly as pos.sibIc. 

A/Ui Gorr«jp/io». — To eradicate corruption in the services the 
O^vernmont has sponsored an Anti-C irruption Deparlinoiit under 
the Political Department of the Government of Bihar witli head- 
quarters in Patna Secretariat. This department has a moving 
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squad oousisting of one Inspector, ono writer constable and 
one constable who work in Darbhanga disiriet. They work under 
the Deputy 8uperinl(*ndent, Anti-C )rruplion Department, posted 
at MnzifFarpur who in his turn works under the Deputy Secretary, 
Political D.*partment*(Ariti C uTuption). This department is quite 
separate from the ])oli<*e oiganisation but has necessary contacts 
when necessary. 

JaiiH and Lock-ups. -There is one District Jail of first ilass 
status a* Lih nasarii, Darlihangi. It located abiuit f)ne mile 
west ot Tj ihenavirai rail\v,iy station. Tins jail is a very old one. 

The old doul)h‘-‘^toriefl building was destroyed in the earthquake 
of 1034 an<l <*oiis ‘(pienl ly a new structure had to be erected in 
Its place. A few teinpor.iry birracks \yei\‘ added ti> aecomniodate 
a large ntinib*r ol p »lt i(<il priMiners cluring the 1942 Movement. 
T'he pr«‘Sonl eipiuly (»f this j iil '.iifiiei(M)t for 731 male and 
7 female prisoners. 

Tlio lJ•i^i^\lng shows lh<‘ daily aveiage population of 

Darphangi Distnel J iil loi the 1 ist ten i — 
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Pri ir to lOlo tli* (hvil Siirj'ui of nirbhuig\ ined to bo 
incharge of the j ill. in addition l<i his <luiies as the (hvil vSurgeon. 
But since 1945 this is under a Avfudo nm*' Superintendent. The 
sanctiorie<l .streiigih of lh» s*alT is one Jailer, two As.siMant Jailors 
and one clerk, but actually ihen^ are at present one Jailor and 
four Assistant Jailors. Hissidej^ these the Jail has live h'ad-wanlers 
and lifty*one warders including iwo female vrarders. This Jail has 
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a hospital with 35 bods for the treatment of prisoners and 
the Jail staff. This hospital has on its staff one whole time Sub* 
Assistant Surgeon and one oompoundur who work under the 
sup.'rvision of the Civil Surgeon of Darbhanga, but are under the 
adrai listrative oontrol of the Superintendent ofthe Jail. 

This Jail has attached to it a garden of 12.3 acres out of 
which two acres contain lemon tnies and two acres generally remain 
uncultivated while the rest i.s cultivated. This Jail has a small 
diary farm maintained inside the Jail and the products are used 
for t he Jail inmates. 

Besides this District Jail, there are two subsidiary Jails one 
at Madhubani with accommodation for 70 male and 5 female 
prisoners and the other at Samastipur with a capacity of 76 male 
and five female prisiiners. Each of the subsidiarj- Jails is under 
the eh.irge of the Civil iVseistant Surgeon of the s ibdivisional 
hospital, who is a part time Superintendent of the Jail also. The 
Samastipur Subsidiary Jail has one Assistant Jailor, one clerk, 
two h’ad-warders and 10 warders. The Subsidiary Jail at Mudhu- 
bani has one Assistant Jailor, one clerk, one head-wanh‘r and 
eight warders. 

With the introduction of more human trea^nent of prisoners 
and gradual abolition of corporal punishment and exaction of 
meaningless, degr.iding and arduous work such as human -driven 
ghanis, prison discipline has become more and more a‘ matter of 
intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the j)dson< r.s on the 
part of the Jail staff and co-operation from the pri.soners. There 
has Wn a oomine'ulablc change in the altitude to cope with the 
problem of the prisoners. 

The convicted prisoners arc tr.iinod in weaving cloth, Dari ami 
Ncwttr and are engaged in such other work as bullock driven oil 
presses and intensive vegetable gardening. The educated prisoners 
impart elementary education up to the Upper Primary standard 
to their follow prisoners. With the help of the Education Depart- 
ment a Social Education Centre is also run inside the Jail. The 
prisjiiors arc occisionallv treated to film shows by the Public 
Relations Department. The Jail has a library to which the pri- 
soners arc allowed acv.o8.s. Some newspapers are also provided ft r 
the prisoners. 

There are one Hindu atulone Muslim religions instfuctors who 
give the prisoners religious and ethical discourses besides conducting 
prayers on Sundays and Fridays. The prisoners arc allowed to 
celebrate the important festivals in an appropriate manner. They 
arc given occasional facilities for musical recreation also. There is 
an arrangement for execution of death soutonces also in this Jail* 
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With the enforcement of the. Probation of Offenders Act, 1058, 
in the State and release of prisoners on parole there has been a 
far-reaching and fundamental change in the treatment of offenders. 
The words *probation*wa8 used in our Statute Book as far back as 
in 1898. Section 56fi of the Cr. P. C. used this word. It was 
provided therein that certain types of offenders committing trivial 
offences could l)o let off on probation of good conduct. The 
scope of this provision was extended with the amendment of 
Cr.P. C. in 1928. It was provided that the first offenders commit ting 
offences punishable with imprisonment for less than two years 
could bo released on admonition. Suitable first offenders aged 
below 21 and woman when not liable to be punished either fvith 
death or transportation for life and adult males above 21 when 
not punishable with a term of imprisonment exceeding seven years 
could bo released on probation of go^d conduct. No machinery 
was provided to the courts for ascertaining facts regarding the 
personality and character, social circumstances and prospect of 
rehabilitation of offenders in order to individualise pimishmeui 
pirior to the passing of Probation of Offjndeis Act, 1958. 

After the enforcement of this Ao“ in the latter part of the 
year 1959 in this district, there has been a change in the method 
of dealing uilh the offenders. To implement this scheme at 
present there is a Probation Officer posted at Laheriasarai, Dar- 
bhanga, who works under the Principal Probation Officer who also 
is the Su|)erintend<‘nt of Darbhanga District Jail. 

The grant uf probation in the circumstances is not a final 
disposal of the onler to the offenders. The court merely suspends 
the inflict ion of piunisliment and subjects the off<*ndcr8 to a suitable 
process of trials. As stated above, an agency is provided to the 
courts where an offender can be supervised and treated through 
counselling and guidance m bile he is allowed to remain at large 
and assisted through the mobilisation of social assistance for him. 
Since the onforcemont of the Act, six offenders in 1959, 45 in 1900 
and 35 in 1961 were released. 

The salient foatims of the Probation of Offenders Act, 1958, are 
as follows 1 — 

(1) Courts have been given the power to place any offender 
on probation who is found guilty of having committed 
any offence not punishable with death or imprisonment 
of life provided, in the circumstances of the case, includ- 
ing the nature of the offence and the character of the 
offender, such a ooumc is considered expedient by the 
court. 

(i) Restriction on the use of probation based on age, 
sox and previous conviction as contained in section 
562, Cr. P. C. have iocn removed. 







(ii) The Act onvisag<'S a regular machinery for enquiring 
into the personality, character, antt cedents and 
homo surroundings of the offenders, which is to 
assist the court, in doteimining the most suitable 
method of dealing with him. 

{Hi) It onvisages a special machinery to supervise probationerfl 
as well as to advise and assist tlunn while on proba- 
tion, as well after discharge from the same. 

{iv) It envisages a release of an ofleiuhn* on various lyp<‘sof 
conditions including n^sideiitiai rccpiinommt and 
payment of c<»mponsatiou by him. 

(v) It makes probation eiupiiries mandat ory in eases of 
offenders below 21 year.s of ag<’, when* tlK* provisions 
*of the Act arc applicable. 

Juvenile prisoners, female prisoner^ and habitual offi ndors are 
kept separate from the prisoi'crs of other categories. 

Under-trial prisoners also aiv k» [)t se*]);uMtc fnnn tl»c eon\jcls. 
No work is taken from them exe<*pt keeping thiir own p<‘rson.il 
equipments and wMrds clean. Juvenii ' prisoners nmh rgomg 
Sentence of more than three month sent to Ih)isial S<dn»ol at 
Dalfcong^nj where special facilities are pro\ idt*(l for tin tr . 

There is a Board of Visitors eon'i’^ling of otlieuils and non- 
officials for th<* Jail. 

Criminal J a ffticp. — Mr.L.i^.S.O'MalleN , i c s., inenlionBasfollows: — 

“Criminal Justice is a<lmirii''t< rcil by lln* District andS<ssiuns 
Judge, the District Magistrate aiul the vaiious Deputy 
and Sub-D.»puty Magistrates the hoadtpjaf tens and sub- 
divisional stations. The sanet iomsl staff at Durhhanga 
consists, in ;uidition to the Di'-iriet M.igi'^t rate, of four 
Deimly MagivStrates of the lir^t rla^s and one Deputy 
Magistrate of the* second or ifiird ela*^s. Jh*sides lhes(' 
officers, an Assistant Magistrate and om* or tw'o Sub- 
Deputy Migist rates exerei'^ing se(7)fi(l or third cLu^s powers 
are generally po.sted there. J he Subdivi'iional Officers at 
Madhubani and Samaslipur ,ire al nost invariably olUeers 
vested with first class powt^rs, aiul t le*y are usually assisted 
by Sub-Deputy Magistrates of tin* second class. There are 
also iKsncheH of Honorary Msgi^t rates at Darbhai»ga 
(8 members), Madhubani {U members). Husera (1 1 members) 
and Samastipur (!1 m^onb^Ts), all of w'hom exereitie second 
class powers. In all, there are 31 ftonorary Magistrates, 
of whom nine are authorised to sit singly. 


^District Qatoitoor, Darbhanga(1007), p. 128. 
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Previous to 1st July, 1057, original criminal oases were tried 
by the Magistrates cither of Bihar Civil Service or of Subordinate 
Civil Service comnionly known as Deputy and Sub-Deputy Magis^ 
trates or by Sessions Judges. There were also Honorary Magistrates 
of first, second or third class powers. The Magistrates used to 
be vtstcdwith criminal powers of either first, second or third class. 

According to the Amendment Act 26 of 1955 in Cr. P. C., the 
Magistrate with first class i>ower8 could pass sentences for imprison- 
ment cither simple or rigorous for a term not exceeding two years 
and fine not exceeding two thousand rupees. The Magistrate with 
second class powers could x^ass sentences for imprisonment either 
simx)le or rigorous for a term not exceeding six months and fine 
not exceeding five hundred rupees. Tim Magistrate with third class 
j)Ower.s could jiass .sentences for imprhonm''nt either simple or 
rigorouM for a term not exceeding one mohth and fine not exceeding 
one hundred rupees. Tho Court of any Magistrate may pass any 
l.iwfiil sentence combining any of the sentences which is authorised 
by l.iw to pass. They were under the administrative control of 
the Distil’t Mvgjstrate. The Magistrates of first class were 
einpow’cred to hold preliminary enquiries m cases triable by the Court 
oi Session*- and commit them to tho Court of Sessions. They 
commit the accused persons to stand their trial in the Sessions 
Court after finding a prima facie case proved against them on 
evidence adduced and on perusal of documents produced before 
them Commitment is an order passed by the Magistrate of first 
el.i'-s 111 an enquiry under Chapter XVIII of the Cr. P.C. of tho 
offeiifes tiiahlc by tlie Court of Sessions. The original eases used 
to lx* heainl and evidence taken by firat class Magistrates only 
and xi a prima foci t case is made out the accused j.ro committed to 
the Comt of Sessions to stand their trial thert* Appeals from 
the d'cisions of second and third class Magistrates were heard by 
the District JLigistrate or some ollur Mugi.Mrate sietiaJlj’ 
empowered imdti Section 407 Cr.P.C. to hear appeals. Appealsfrom 
tho ileeisions of Fir*-! Chiss Magistrates were heard by the District 
Judge or the Additional District Judge. The decisions of the 
District or .V'ldilional District Judges could be taken up in appeal 
to the Patna High Cot r. under section 710, Or. P. C. 

Under tho above sol-up tho District Magistrate, Flubdivisional 
Magistrates and Deputy Magistrater had the dual role of the 
administration of Criminal Justioe besides their exeeutivo work. 
In his exeeutivo capacity a Magistrate has to maintain law and 
order and so© to tho prevention of broaoh of peace. This dual 
system of mixing up tho exeeutivo and judioial functions in the 
one and same person was* not anunmixod good and often did not 
inspire oonfidonoo to tho litigants that justioe was being done. 
In this dual oapaoity a Magistrate had to tour out of headquaztera 
for days, run other administrative duties and be always ready foe 
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teoeirwg and giving orders to meet in exigenoiesof adminis' ration. 
Naturally his time was divided and he could not possibiy give an 
exclusive attention to the disposal of oases. Long adjournments, 
har.t88meut of witnesses by being kept over and delay in delivering 
orders were common features. 

As a Magistrate in Ids executive capacity an officer often came 
to acq lire extra judicial information about a particular case and 
it was difficult for him to completely disabuse his mind of all 
that when he sat as a Court to hold the scale of justice even. 
The dispensation of impartial justice was not always possible under 
the above system whore the District Magistrate, Subdivisional 
Magistrates and the Deputy Magistrates or Sub-Deputy Magistrates 
oxeroisod executive as well as judicial functions, and were connected 
with police administration. Such officers were commonly taken 
to have a bias towards glassing orders of conviction. It was felt 
that if fair and impartial justice was to bo done there should be 
a separation of the two functions and one and the same person 
should not bo mode both Judge and an Executive Magi.strate. 
Article 5U of the Indian Constitution enacted on the 26thJanuaiy' 
1950 .also gave this directive that, “the State shall take steps to 
separate the judiciary from the executive in the public services”. 

Broadly speaking there are two categories of criminal eases; 
one under the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and tlie other 
under Acts other than the Indian Penal Code, such as. Police Act, 
Indian UailwaysAct, t*attlo Trespiss Act, Cruelty to Animals Act. 
Factories Act, Payment of Wages Act, Motor Vehicles Act, Payment 
of Minimum Wages Act, Telegraph Wires (Unlawful I’ossession) 
Act, Bihar Sales Tax Act, Treasim* Trove Aot, Indian Boilers 
Act, Bengal Vaccination Act, Punitive and Preventive Sections 
144, 145, 107, 109, llOof Cr. P.C., etc. 

The Biliar Oovommont under Resolution no. 5866-A, dated the 
1st December 1946, appointed a ooramittoo to frame a practical 
scheme for the separation of judicial and executive functions. 
Tho committee was headed by Mr. Justice Meredith. The committee 
after examining various aspects of judicial and oxeoutive functions, 
submitted a rejiort to tho Covemment with their rooommendation 
in Support of separation of judiciary functions from exooutivo in 
one and tho same nan. As per recommendations of Meredith 
Committee, the scheme of separation of judiciary from executive 
was introduced in this district from the Ist July, 1667. Deputy 
Magistrates or Sub-Deputy Magijtrates whoso sorvioea were placed 
under the High Court exclusively meant for judicial work known 
as Judicial Magistrates and tho Munsifs vested with oriminal powers 
known as Munsif-Magistrates were put under the administrative 
control of the District Judge while tho Executive Magistrates wore 
put under the administrative oont>^l of tho District Magistrate. 
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There are two types of oases, vip., cognizable and tton*oognizable. 
Cojpiizablo oases are those which arc taken cognizance of by the 
police or by the Magistrate specially empowered under section 
190, sub-section (3) of Cr. P. C. The police investigates under section 
166, Cr. F. C. and submit final reports u chargesheets under section 
173, Or.P.O. to the Subdivisional Magistrates concerned. If a case 
is made out and the accused has to stand his trial, a chargesheet 
is submitted. They are ripe for hearing and the Subdivisional 
Magistrate transfers them under section 192, Cr. P. C. to the Mimsif 
Magistrates or Judicial Magistrates for trial. If the police investi- 
gation dues not make out a tangible case against the accused, the 
police will submit a Final lleport wliich usually means thatirres- 
pebtivo of the fact whether the case is true or not, the case is 
not fit to oome to trial. But the poliee attitude to the case is 
not final. The Subdivisional Magistrate has to apply his judicial 
mind; he may agree with the police ro{>ort, accept it or he has 
the prerogative to order the police to submit chargesheet, if he 
thinks the police report should not be accepted. The Magistrate 
has the right to call the case-diary maintained by the pohoe for 
studying it a proper investigation has been made by the police. 
After chargesheet is sui)mittod, the case is sent for trial to the 
Munsif -Magistrates or to th'* Judicial Magistrates. 

C>.i[iplainta for oflfenoes can also bo filed by the aggrieved party 
before the ijubdivisional Magistrates or the Magistrates specially 
empowerod to take oomplaints. Usually complaints for non-cogniz- 
able offonoes are mtde before the Magistrate who is empowered 
to take oomplaints. If from tho statement on oath of the com- 
plainant, the Magistrate concerned concludes that the case is prima 
facia n)t mtle out, he m»y dismiss the complaint under section 
2();i, Or. P. 0. If ho wants, ho may hold an enquiry himself or he 
may order under section 202, Or. P. 0. any Magistrate or tho police 
or any respootable person to hold an enquiry. On getting the 
report ho may hold or order for further enquiry or ho may dismiss 
the complaint or he may summon tho accused. When the accused 
is summoned and the presence of tho accused is secured the case 
is transforreil to tho Munsif Magistrate or the Judicial Magistrate 
for trial. The Magistrate’s order could be taken to tho Bisirict 
Judge in appeal or review under section 407, C-* P. 0. The aggrieved 
party may file n petition under section 435, Cr. P. C. against the 
order of tho Magistrate before the district Judge for revision or 
review of tho order. 

Appeals from the decisions of conviction or aoquitta! of the 
Munsif-Ma^istrates and the Judicial Magistrates are heard by the 
Sessions Judge or Additional Judge to whom tho oases are transferred 
by tho District and Sessions Judge. An aggrieved party may take 
the decisions of the District or Additional District Judge to tho 
Patna High Court and finally to tho Supreme Court. In Supreme 
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Court an appeal will only lie on the point of law and undet 
special leave. 

Those oases that do not come under the purview of the Indian 
Penal Code, but are ofifonoes against other Acts mentioned above 
are filed by the Department concerned and by the police and 
triable by the Executive Magistrates. Only under sections 144, 
145 and 107, Or. P. C. the third party may also put the law in 
motion. 

The following is the distributions of the Executive Magistrates 
and Honorary Executive Magistrates in Darbhanga district (1961): — - 


Number of Executive 
Mugistratos, 

Powers, 

Place of posting. 

7 

First Class 

. . Laheriasarai. 

1 

Second Class 

Ditto. 

1 (Honorary) 

Ditto 

. . Ditto. 

4 

First Class 

. . Samastipur. 

2 (Honorary) 

Second Class 

. • Ditto. 

4 

First Class 

Madhubani. 


The District and Sessions Judge is both the judicial and administra* 
tivo head of the JuJgeshix). He is usually a member of the Bihar 
Judicial Service and has served years as a Munsif and, a Sub-Judge. 
He may also have been recruited direct from the Bar. The 
Additional District Judge is also either a member of the Bihar 
Judicial Service or recruited from the Bar. 

There is a District Judge and one Additional District and 
Sessions .fudge in this Judgeship posted at Laheriasarai (Darbuanga). 
There are seven permanent Courts of Sub-Judges at Laheriasarai 
(Darbhanga) and one at Samastipur. They are vested with the 
powers ot an Assistant Sessions Judge. The Court of Sub-Judge 
was established at Samastipur in 1907. The appeals from the 
decisions of an Assistant Sessions Judge are hoard by the District 
Judge. 

The following is the distribution of the Judicia Magistrate* 
and Munsif-Magistratoa in the district in 1961 i— . 


Ntunber of Magistratos, 

powers. 

Place of posting. 

One ( J udicial) . . 

• , First Class 

LahoriasataL 

One (Judicial) •• 

• • Second Class 

M Ditto. 

Two (Munsifs) 

4 ^ Ditto 

• • Ditto. 

On^( Honorary) 

• . Ditto 

Ditto. 
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K ntpK ar ol MagiBtntef. Powers. place of posting. 

On« (MunsiO .. .. First Claes .. Samsetipur. 

.On« (Monsif) .. .. Sooond Class Ditto. 

One (Honorary) •• First Class .. Ditto. 

Ono (Judioial).. ‘ .. Ditto .. Hadhubani. 

Ono (Judioial).. .. Second Class .. Ditto. 

Two (Hunsifs) . . .. Ditto .. Ditto. 

Panchayot (Tourts have been deaoribed elsewhere. The Punchaya^ 
OourtB have been given certain statutory powers for disposing of 
petty otiminal oases. The bench and the parties in such cases all 
oome from same locality and lawyers are a taboo. The main idea 
is that there will be a compromise failing which there will bo 
speedy disposal of the case costing very little to .the parties 
oonoemed. 


But it has to be mentioned here that there is no statutory 
obligation of the villager that he has got to take his case to the 
Paw'hitynt Oourts. He may go to the police or to the Magistrate 
with a complaint as well. 

The role of the lawyers in helping the Courts to come to a 
correct deoision must be mentioned. The lawyers on either side 
work on the same purpose, that is, to have justice done according 
to law although seemingly they are at cross purposes. An able 
lawyer Interpretes the facts elicited in the evidence for the benefit 
of his client and he will never try to mislead the Court. The 
bar in this district has boon covered elsewhere. 

JTtiry and Mention luis to be made of jury and 

assessor system so far as criminal justice is ootioerned. The names 
of respectable persons were empanelled a.s jurors and assessors and 
odd number of them were used to be called up and iisf-ooia^ed 
with sessions trials. Under the assessor system the <oiiMcler<d 
majority opinion of the assess'^ra was not binding on Sessions Judge 
and he would deliver his own judgement absolutely coritra<Uctory 
to the opiiuon of the assessors. It was, however, the (lut^ of the 
Judge to explain the law and the fact.s of the ca.e jis transpired 
fiom the exaittination-in-chiof and owss o.xamiuation and leave the 
assessors to come to their opinion. 


In a iury system the procedure was the same but the m.ij<>rit.Y 
opinion of the jurors had statutory obligation on the Sessions 
Judge. The Sessions Judge would either give his judgement 
aooepting the majority opinion of the jury and pass the seut enoe 
or he wmuld difier from the majority opinion of the jury giving 
lUB xaasona and refer the case to-his higher Court. 
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It IB uiifortuuato that tho jur>' and iho Asjcs^or sytitoni did not 
work well. It was difSoult to get’ always the proper typo of men 
as jurors or assessors ’and their opinions were often perverse. 
Allegations of oormptiqu against them wore common. The jury 
system was in vogue in Darbhanga district till 30th April 1901 
and now stands abolished. 

The statistios of sessions cases from 1939 to 1900 are given 
below : — • 

8taHaHc$ of Sessions' ca^es from ^^39 to 1960 of Darhhania J udguthip- 


No. of 

Sessions Insti. Ko. of of 


Year. 

cAses 

ponding 

from 

before. 

tuted. 

Total. 1 

>iRpn8t'd 

of— 

Voq.iit- 

tod. 

wilnos- 

Coiivicfc- see 
ed. exftmiued. 

I 


2 

‘ 3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

1939 

, , 

12 

58 

70 

41 

JOl 


86 

782 

1940 


29 

73 

102 

72 

161 


136 

943 

1941 


30 

65 

!I5 

69 

133 


119 

1.030 

1942 

• • 

26 

52 

78 

51 

158 


1 22 

916 

1943 

* • 

21 

104 

128 

61 

ISl 


IHI 

800 

1044 

• . 

64 

06 

160 

llh 

37o 


290 

i.415 

1045 

. . 

42 

76 

118 

95 

325 

> 

146 

1.216 

1946 

• • 

23 

74 

97 

81 

229 


123 

903 

1947 

• • 

16 

79 

95 

50 

155 


109 

607 

1948 

-• 

45 

79 

124 

113 

618 


198 

1.101 

1919 

.. 

11 

93 

104 

93 

394 


185 

1,071 

1950 

-• 

11 

83 

94 

67 

382 


80 

883 

1951 


27 

88 

115 

73 

351 


99 

1,010 

1952 

•• 

42 

108 

150 

1U2 

341 


177 

J.4ol 

1953 

•• 

48 

112 

160 

135 

729 


17u 

1.946 

1964 

•• 

25 

66 

9J 

01 

266 


74 

873 

1955 

•• 

30 

78 

108 

86 

295 


169 

1.210 

1956 


22 

89 

1)1 

82 

293 


163 

1.243 

1957 

•• 

27 

78 

107 

76 

231 


137 

993 

1958 


31 

135 

166 

103 

3, >9 


132 

J.42H 

1959 

-• 

63 

109 

172 

123 

470 


207 

2,288 

1^00 

. . 

49 

no 

169 

131 

401 


191 

1,950 
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From the above siatistios it ^appears that the number of o&sca 
flaotuatea every year. But a high incidence of Crimea was recorded 
in the years 1943, 1944, 1949, 1952, 1953, 1958, 1959 and 1960. 
From the statistioa it also appears that the uumbt r of persons 
aoquitted is much higher than those convicted. 

The break-up figures of important sessions cases from 1939 to 
1960 are given below 

The statistics of sessions oases under some of the different^ 
sootums of the Penal Code in Darbhanga Judgeship from 1939 to 
1960 are as follows : — 


Vw. 

iSociion 304 
Sortion (culpnMo 
302 hoinicido 

(murder). not 

amounUiig 

to 

(murder). 

rf lonR 
363.364, 
360 a/id 
369. 

Serf icn 

370. 

RPttlOI B 

395 and 
396. 

S( r1 1 < JIB 
399 aridr 
402. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1939 .. 


10 

10 

2 

2 

9 

Ni). 

1040 .. 


IH 

9 

5 

Nil 

5 

2 

1941 .. 


13 

6 

5 

3 

n 

Nil. 

1942 . 


10 

8 

2 

5 

13 

Nil 

1043 .. 


13 

21 

Nil 

3 

4o 

Nil. 

1944 .. 


16 

11 

3 

2 

44 

Kil, 

1945 .. 


10 

3 

1 

4 

31 

1 

1910 .. 


17 

7 

O 

3 

IS 

1 

1947 


21 

0 

2 

1 

24 

Nil. 

mo 


20 

3 

3 

5 

2S 

«} 

1949 .. 


18 

9 

0 

1 

31 

Nil 

1950 .. 


19 

8 

1 

2 

20 


1951 . 


22 

0 

4 

Nil 

*'7 

2 

1952 ,, 


18 

3 

0 

«> 

*m 

2.) 

3 

1953 .. 


31 

10 

7 


27 

2 

o 

1954 .. 


10 

0 

2 

•1 

25 


1055 .. 


20 

7 

6 

3 

10 

1 

1956 .. 


20 

12 

3 

Nil 

23 

2 

1057 .. 


20 

ll 

3 

2 

22 

Nil. 

o 

1960 


23 

10 

4 

1 

89 


1959 .. 


21 

2 

10 

5 

34 

2 

1900 


17 

8 

13 

2 

21 

5 
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From tho perusal of the statistios above it appears that the 
inoidenoe of murder oases is somewhat high in the distriot. The 
figures also show that tho inoidenoe of doooity is also high in the 
distriot. 

The statistics of criminal oases from 19!i7 to lOJO tried in the 
Magisterial Courts are given below 


Pending No. of pornona. No. of 

yoar, from Received. Total. Diapoeod- 

before. of. xVoqmttod .Couviotoil, oxaniincd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1957 .. 

1^401 

2,399 

^,890 

1,783 

5,210 

1,070 


1958 .. 

2,107 

2,394 

4,S0l 

2,494 

12,030 

2,300 

15,404 

1930 

2,170 

4,278 

6,467 

4,370 

12,060 

2.604 

15,800 

1960 .. 

2,130 

3,720 

5.870 

4,083 

11,514 

2,S26 

10.006 


From tho absve statisiios it appears that the number of ctvses 
fluctuates every year. But a high incidence of crinien was recoiled 
in the years 1959 and 1930. From the statistics it .»1 m> apjie.uy 
that tho number of persons acqnittod is much higher tlmu tlioie 
convicted. Tho inoidenoe of crimes is moitly due t«> the ecotuunio 
reasons as discussed in tho- sub-section ‘Inoidenct' of Criin«*’. 

« 

Administration of Civil Judins. — ^Until 1906 Darbhanga was 
under the Judgeship of >XuzaS'arpur. Tho Civil work of tliodi'^lriet 
used to be carried ou till then by eight Muiisifs of whom three 
were stationed at Laheriasarau (Dorbhauga), three at Kamastipur 
and two at Madhuliani*. Tliere was no Sub -Judge in tiiis distriot. 
The Distriot and Sessions Judge of Muzafiarpur came periodically 
to dispose of Sessions cases and other business. Ho helrl his court 
in one of the rooms of th'iOdiojtora^o at L‘iiherunar.u(Darbhanga). 

In 1906 a judgeship was created for Darbhinga distriot and 
S. S. Skinner, Esqr. wps appointed Distriot Judge to this judgeship 
in that year. A separate building for the Civil (!onri.s w<is built 
in the year 1909. Tho Civil Court bnilfling was a two storied one, 
but the terminable Earthquake of 1931 caused considerable damage 
to the upper floor of tho building which was ths'reforo disinauLlesl, 
In 1937 a new building was constructed and. was coniicctod with 
the old block by a corridor. 


*Piatriot 0«sotto«r, Dftrbhsnga ( 1 90? ), p. 1 27. 
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At Sama^tipur the pre-earthcjuake building still stands and the 
ooufts are held there. In l»th Madhubani and Samastipur there is 
a great dearth of accommodation in the Civil Court building. The 
Courts of temporary Stib-Judge and Additional Sub-Judge at 
Samastipur are being Judd at present in the Bar Association build- 
ipg* Houoo a new building for the Sub- Judge’s Courts is under 
contemplation. At Madhubani a new (jivil Court building was 
constructed after the groat Earthquake of 1034, as the old building 
was completely damaged. 

At present (1961) Civil jiistico is a<lministered by a District 
Judge, one AdfUtional Distriot Judge and seven ])ermancnt, one 
temporary and throe Additional Subordinate (’ivil Courts. The 
Hon’ble High Court deputes Additional Courts whenever there is 
a congestion in the files. 

• 

Tho Subordinal c Civil Courts in the district comprise of tho 
courts of one permanent Sub Ju<ige, two Additbmal Sub Judges and 
two Munsifs at the headquarters, one tcm})oraTy Sub-judge and 
two Mnasifs in Samtwtipur subdivision and two Mutxiiifs in Sladhubani 
subdivisloi Besides these a temporary court of Sub Judge is 
functioning at Samastipur since January, 1957. 

The Distriot Judge and the Ad<iiti<mal District Judge have 
powers to try suits and hear appeals, but generally thej do not 
try suits except those of special n.itiure. Rt'ceiitly their 
apj>ellate powers in the civil side have been raised up to the 
value of Rs. 10,000 bj' an ara»‘iidment of Civil l^ocedure Code, 
Besides civil powcis the Distriot Judge and the Additional District 
Judge have the i>owers of a Session's Jiidire also. The Distriot 
Judge is also vested with the ]>ower8 of a Magistrate First Class 
and also of an AdiUtional District Magi-. r.«,te. He is emi>owered 
to iiLspoci all the (ViminalCour a and ofUoes in the distriot except 
that of tho Distriot Migi.stratc. 

The Sub-Judge posted at Sidar has unlimited iiccuniary juris- 
diction on original civil side roganluig c.ases of both the Sadar 
and Madhubani s ibdi vis ions. He is \ested uith the powers if 
Small Cause Court Judge to try suits iij» to the value of Rs, 7.50 
within the jurisdiction of Sadar subdivision. Sinularly the Sub- 
Judge at Samastipur also Lw unlimited pei uniary jiuisdiction on 
tho civil side and is vested with powir.' of a Small Cause Court 
Judge to try suits up to the i.dne of Hi. 7.5t) within the juris- 
diction of Samastipur sulrlivision. The Sub-.rudges are empou ered 
to hear civil appeals decided by the M'Ui..‘ifs and those who function 
as As-sistaiit Sessions Judges haM* been empowered to hear orimiual 
appeals agautst tho Uecisioii of Second and Third Class Magistrates, 

Tho Munsifs are vested with the >.ower8 in tho original side as 
well as that of a Small Cause Court Judgo within their respective 
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jurisdiotion. Their powers ou tho original sides do not exceed 
Rs. 6,000 and that of as a Small Oauso Court Judgo they are 
limited to Rs. 360. 

The Registrar system was introduced in the district in October, 
1957 on a temporary basis and its terms have recently been further 
extended for a fiu-ther period of two years since Ist August 1961. 
A Munsif of experience is always appointed to tliis post and the 
system has been working successfully in this judgeship. Tho 
Registrar looks after tho day to-day administration and works as 
a link between the litigants and Courts. He helps the District 
Judge ill lus administration of the departments. The Registrar is 
also the Judgo inchargo of Nazarat, Accounts, Forms, Stationery, 
Record Room and Copying Departments, 

The scliome of separation of executive and judioicl funotions is 
in operation in this Judgo'hip since Ist July 1957. The jiowors, 
number and place of piisting of Judicial Magistrate and Munsif 
M.».gLsl rates luve, alteady been dealt in ciiminal justice, 

Since after the separation scheme, the Judicial Miigistrates have 
come un<ler the a^lministrative control of the District and Sessions 
Judge, but provision for their staff, (Jourt room-^, furniture, law 
books, forms and stationery is made by the District Magistrate. 
Tho District Magistrate deputes bench clerks for the Court of 
the Judroial Migistrates. Oipies roLitiug to the Courts of 
Jiuhcul Mi 5 iiirate> arc also prepared in the Cillcotorate copying 
department. 

The two tablo-s of civil suits aiul (‘ases are given below. Table 
no. I slows the total numb t of civil suits and oases instituted 
under diff-reiit he.wls yearwi>e fiom 1950 to lydO, Table po. 2 
shows tile tletails of civil suit ca-ics and ajipeaU under different 
heads ye.wviitie from 1950 to 1960. 
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Civil Court Record Room, 


Tho Record Room was started in 1906 when the sop ration of 
this Judgeship from Mazaffarpur district was made. 

Tho Rooordroom has got many old reoorls. Tho oldest record 
is of tho year 1780, and relates to Money Title Suit no. 1 of 
1780 (Laohmen Mander versus Raghu Purbay). 

The records of the following nature arc preserved heio : — 

(11 Class I — ^Title suits and Title appeals (Preserved for evt r). 

(2) Class It — Mortagago suits and appeals (Preserved for 25 years). 

(3) Class Ilf -Money .suits and appeals (Preserved for 12 years). 

(4) Class III A. — Rent suits and appeals (Preserved for G years). 

(5) Sessions Cases — 

(i) Class I -14 years. 

(»i) Class II -6 years. 

(iii) Class III —2 years. 

(»w) Class IV — 1 year. 

* 

Panchayat Adalats. 

Tho details of the working of Cram Panrliayati will be found m 
Chapter under Local Sjlf-Govormnont. It may, hf)wevor, be repeated 
hero that tho Oram Panchayats were established t(» binig the dis- 
posal of justice to the litigants as near their doors aa possible and 
at tho cheapest possible cost and to bring about as many rumpro- 
mtses as possible. Lawyers are not normally allowed and the 
Judges consists of tho co-villagers who are commissioned to bring 
about as many compromises as possible. According to recent 
amendment, lawyers are allowed in some oases. The Bihar Panchayat 
Raj Amendment and Validating Act, 1959, ■-ection 71 runs os 
follows 1 — 

“No legal practitioner or person declared or knonn to the 
Gram Kutchery to bo a tout shall appear, plead or act 
on behalf of any party in any suit or case before tho 
benehes thereof. Provided that a person who is arrested 
shall have the right to consult and to bo defended by a 
legal practitioner of his choice.’' 

It was thought that tho witnesses would bo less inclined to 
depose incorrectly in a Panchayat Court. It was also es{>eotcd that 
the proper functioning of the Panchayat courts would case' tho 
congestion of cases in the Court t>f Magistrates. These aims have 
not been fulfilled. On the other hand it has been found that tho 
elections of Mukhiya, members cf tho Panchayat and tho Sarpanch 
are always precod^ or followed by tension. 
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Tho Qram KiUcheryt the judiciary of the Oram Panchayat is 
headed by the Sarpanch who k elected by adult suffrage. The 
Oran Kutehery is vested with the powers of a third Class Magis- 
trate. It is also Vested with tho civil powers to dispose of petty 
suits. Reg vrding the criminal powers of a bench of the Oram 
Kutohery, tho Bihar* Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, s-oction 63 runs 
as follows : — 

“A bench of the Oram Ku^c^iety shall, in rosi)ect of tlie trial 
of cases, be doomed to bo vested with the powers of a Magistrate 
of tho third class.” 

Tho*S’Mrpa»cA has certain emergency powers in case of apprehension 
of broach of peace (vide section 64 of Bihar tJramPancliy at Act). In 
trial of cases he is assisted by a penal of panchea consisting of 
five panchea including himself. One pauch ea h nomhiated by the 
contestants and two fitlu'r panchea scfected by him. They all d(‘rive 
their powers under a Statutory Act. The Oram Sivak, a paid 
employee of thi Oram Panchayat, acts as a bench clerk. So far as 
tho adiuinistration of jiistieo is eoneorned, tlu^hc courts arc under 
tho gciieial supervision of the District Judge and the Munf.if()f 
competent jurisdiction in resiiect of civil cases and the Subdivi- 
sional Officer in respect of criminal cases. The statement below 
givo.s tho statistics of tho working oliXxa Oram Kutchcrits from 
1055-66 to 1060-61 : 



htatenw'jt ahowmg the po^itran ofraam and gnit-* tri<^ by (7rat» iTvfeWtM in the district r>f Derbhanfta from 1955-66 to 1960 61. 
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The statement shows that quite a large x’^centage of criminal 
oases and civil suits have been * compromised every year. The 
percentage oaloulatiou has been shown within the brackets in the 
columns 8 and 9. Thu percentage- of compromises in civil suits is, 
however, not an high as in criminal cases. The highest level in 
civil suits was at 67 pot cent in 1955-56 while the highest percentage 
in criminal oases was 71 per cent in 1968-5'). The percentage of 
compromises of criminal cases and civil suits in 1960-61 was 68 
per cent and 57 per cent respectively. 

Legal Profession and Bar Association. 


The legal profession consists of Barristers, Advocates, Pleaders 
and Mukhtears. At xjrcsont there is no Barristr5r in the district. 
There are 23 Advocates at Darbhanga, 4 at Samastipur. and 3 at 
Madhubani. The number of Pleaders at Darbhanga is 174, at Samas- 
tipiir 83 and at Aladhubani 50. There arc 41 Alukhb'ars at Dar- 
bUanga, 39 at Hamaslixiur and 31 at Madhubani. The number of 
Muklit-ar is dwindling duo to the abolition of Mukht> arship 
oxami’’ption. 

Tile ilar Association and Alukhtt-ar Association at the head- 
(juartors and at the Subdivisioual headquarters of Samastipur and 
Madhubani have their own buildings and the libraries. The 
Associations look after the intero"t of their members and main- 
tain a dignified and helx>ful relationship with bench. 

The State Govommont have also axipointed a separate class of 
Police Oificers who are known as District Prosecutors and Assistant 
District Prosecutors. They conduct criminal cases on behalf 
of the State in Magisterial Courts. 


Darbhanga has produced some brilliant members of the bar. 
Some of the members of the Darbhanga Bar have been raised to 
the bench. The golden jubilee of one of the Advocates Sri Priya 
Nath Mitra was eolebrated in 1960. 


The members of the Bar at Darbhanga and at the subdivisions 
have taken a very prominent {>art in moulding tlie civic and cul- 
tural life of the district. Some of them have sponsored 
educational institutions and ivoriiod the local bodies. Some of 
them have taken a prominont part in the struggle for in dependence. 
Siuoo Qandhiji l.mnohod his first oampaigu in India iuoouueotion 
with the indigo movemont in t/hamparau district some proiniueiit 
members of the D irblianga Bar, namely. Sri Braj Kishoro Prasad, 
Dhartiidhar, Harinaiidan Das, Aloli.vmmail SUaii, etc., have taken a 
prominent part in the iwlitiool field. 


26 Rev. — 32 



CHAPTER XII 
LOCAL SELS'-GOVERNMENT 
History of Locaij SBi.F-GovBBMiJiiiiT 

The main Local Self-Government Institutions within the district 
are the District Boards, Municipalities and Oram Pandutyata. 
A short history of these institutions has been given separately. 
It may be mentioned here that Darbhanga Municipality was 
established on 1st November 1864 and it claims to be -the oldest 
Local Self-Government unit in the district. Madhubaiii and Rusera 
Municipalities were constituted in 1869 while Samastipur Mimici- 
pality had followed in 1870. The District Board was established 
in April, 1887 under the Bengal Act III of 1886, vide Bengal 
Government, notifioation, dated 1st April 1887. The two Local 
Boards one at .Madhubari and the other at Samastipur wore 
also constituted in 1887. 

The last Diwrict Oazettear of Dnbhanga by O’ Malley (1907) 
mentions that "There was formerly a Sadar Local Board for the 
headquarters subdivision which was abolishod some years ago, and 
the functions it discharged were transferred to the District Board” 
However, again in April, 1917, a Local Board for Sadar Subdivision 
was created vide Government notification no. 6020-M, dated 21st 
April 1917. 

The L >3al B lards were given allotment of funds by the Di.strict 
Boards and have in their charge the maintenance of village roads, 
pounds, water-supply <>nd sanitation. 'J’he jiowors and functions 
of the Local Boards have boon much reduced due to the fireation 
of the District Education Fund under the District iSuporinlendont 
of E location. A portion of the duty of the District Board has 
also been taken away by tlio State Government for education and 
public health. The recent expansion of the Qram Panchayata and 
Block Dovelopment Projects have also considerably encroached 
upon the major diitios and obligations of the District and Local 
Boards. 

The election system was introduced in tUo District under the 
Bihar and Orissa (Amendment) Act I of 1923. The voters, 
however, had to qualify themselves by professional or projierty 
requirements. The adult franchise in the electoral system was 
introduced only with the enforoemont of the Republican Cons- 
titution of India in 1950. 

A very significant and forward stop was taken to foster the 
spirit of Local Self-Govornraent in 1947, when the Bihar Fanohayat 
Raj Act was passed. The Act was implemented in the district 
of Dirbhanga in 1949 and till 1st April 1962, as many as 789 
Oram Pawihayala have been established. 
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In pursuance of Government notification no. 800-L.S.Q., dated 
12th Soptember 1068, the executives and members of the District 
and Local Boards of the State ceased to lunction and the work of 
those institutions was taken over by the State Government In 
pursuance of this order, the Darbhanga District Board, Local 
Boards at Sadar .subdivision, Madhubani and Samastipur were 
taken over by the Bihar Government on ilio 16th September 
1968. There is now a Special Officei wlio is inoharge of the 
District Board in place of the olootod executives and the members 
of the Board. 

Municipalities . — ^Tho district has four Alunicipalities, namely, 
Darbhanga, Madhubani, Rusera and Samastipur. 

# 

'^Darbhanga Municipality . — ^The Darbhanga Municipality is the 
oldest Municipality in the district. Its area in 1864 when it was 
constituted was 7 sq. miles and it remains almost the same uptill 
now, which moans no expansion during the 98 years of the life 
of the Muuicixiality. Originally, the area of the Municipality 
w'as divided into 7 wards only while now it consists of 32 wards. 
In the lieginning the Municipality was administered by a Municipal 
Board consis ing of 22 Word Commissioners of whom 14 were 
elected, 4 were nominated and 4 were tx-officio members. Now 
the number of Ward Commissioners has incrcnsed from 22 to 40, 
of whom 32 are elected and 8 are nominated. The number of 
rate payors as mentioned in tlio District Gazeiteer of Darbhan,a 
by LS.S. O'Malley (1907) was 9,786 or 14,7 per eimtof the popula- 
tion, wlule the i»rosent number of rate payers is 13,872 or lb.22 
per cent of the population. The iiopulation of the town in 1901 
was 66,244 and now according to the Cen8U^ if 1961 it is 103,016, 
the net vanaHon during the hist sixty yean being 36,772. 

The District Magistrate used to bo the evfi/Jiclo Chairman of 
the Municipality, 'riie first elected Chairman ot tliis Municijudity 
was Shri Aditya Prasad Sinha who was elected on 25th January 
1919. The last general election of the Municipality ivas hold in 
1968. The person who was electoJ as the Chairman in 1959 is 
continuing his ofiico at present (1962). 

The Municipality has passed through many vicissitudes. In 
1934 the Municipality office bui bugs were badly damaged in the 
Earthquake of 1934 and some xiapers and registers were also lost. 
At that time the Municipality office was located at Lahoriasarai. 
The present Municipal office at Darbhanga was constructed in 
1938. It was opened by Hon'ble Alaharajadhiraj Kamoshwar Singh 
Bahadur, K.o.i.a.» on the 23rd January 1938. The cost of 
oonstruoiion wa.i partly met from the Viceroy’s Earthquake Be- 
oonstruotion Fund and partly by a donation of rupees ten thousand 
from the Darbhanga Raj. 
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Fun^isna. 

Education . — Tho Municipality is ontrustcd with the primary 
education of the children of this town. In the beginning there 
wore only a few upper primary and lower primary schools in 
different parts of the town. The number of schools gradually 
increased and by the end of 1938 there were 42 schools maintained 
by the Municipality and the number of students attending them 
was 2,548 and 83 teachers were employed therein. Free and 
compulsory education system was introduced into the municipal 
schools in September, 1939. In 1902 the Municipality maintains 
7 Middle Schools, 32 Upper Primary and 7 Lower Primary Schools 
for boys and 2 ]\liildle Schools, 9 Upper Primary Schools and 
2 Lower Primary Schools for girls, the total number of schools being 
59. In addition to those schools, the Municipality alt-o runs 
2 Upper Primary and 19 Lower Primary Schools for boys and one 
Upper Primary School and 10 Lower Primary Schools for girls 
under Expansion and Improvement of Primary Education Scheme. 
The expenditure over the schools under E.I.P. Scheme is mot, by 
the State Government. Besides, there is one Middle School for 
boys and one night Lower Primary School which receive aid from 
the Mimicipality. The total number of bojs and girls attending 
Municipal institutions is 6,791 and 2,004 rehi)ectivcly. The total 
number of teachers employed in the Municipal schools is 300 and 
that of mistresses is 82. The total exrxmditure over education 
for the following throe years is given below i — 


Year. 


Rs. 


1958-59 

1969-60 

1960-61 


2,21,217.87 

2,77,412.27 

3,33,158.00 


The above figures show that a considerable amount of money 
is spent over education and every year the exp«m<iiturej is 
increasing. 

Water-supply . — The supply of piped water for the municipal 
area of Darbhanga town has boon in existence since I960. The 
source of water supply Is water towers and tube "wells. There 
are two water towers which hare been recently constructed. 
Prior to thus arrangement, water-supply was done through 300 
tuh'i-wolls and 370 stand-posts. The sohomo for the installation 
of piped water was taken up by the Municipality in the year 
lO.io-SO, at tho estimated cost of Rs. 18,67,000 on the basis of 
60 per cent loan and 50 per cent grant from tho Oovornment. 
Water tax has been levied at tho rate of 10 per cent on the 
annual value of the holding. Tho number of stand-posts is very 
inadequate and it cannot give adequate supply in spite of private 
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hand pampa, wells and tanks. Up to 31st March 1962, 621 appli- 
cations for the supply of piped water were received in the muni- 
cipal oiSoe, out of which 540 applicants have got sanction and 
the remaining applications are pending with the Public Health 
Engineering Department, Darbhanga. The number of stand-posts 
is very inadequate and at least 200 more stand-posts as suggested 
in the report of Darbhanga Town Planning and Development 
Committee are required for the areas where water mains have 
already been provided and at least 300 stand-posts in those areas 
where the piped lines can be extended. As most of the houses 
in the town are kachcha, the risk of fire is great and in case of 
an outbreak of fire the inadequacy of water is a handicap. 
Recently, a small unit of Fire Service at Laheriasarai has been 
opened for fire fighting. It is run by the Home Guards but their 
work is handicapped. 

Sonitation.— The District (fazeWrr of Dnrlhnnga by L.S.S. 
O’Malley (1907) mentions “In Darbhanga the former Municipal 
Outdoor Dispensary has been converted into an important indoor 
hospital, a lady doctor has been entertained, and a veterinary 
dispensary has been established. A complete . drainage scheme 
oo.sting nearly two laca has been prepared, and ia gradually 
boing carried out; and the sanitation of the town has been consi- 
derably luoreaacd’’. Hut the present position ia quite different. 
There is no hospital or dis])en8ary managed by the municipality, 
l^gardmg the hospital and dispensary as mentioned in the old 
District Gazetteer, attempts were made to trace out as to how 
and when they changed hands. But in absence of any record, 
no conclusion could bo reaidied. However, at present, there is one 
Medical Officer of Health, one Sanitary Inspector, one Health 
Iinpoctor, one Slaughter House Inspector and two permanent 
vacoinators. Their main function is to take preventive measures 
such as disinfection of wells, vaccination and inoculation, when the 
town is threatened with any epidemic. There are two trained 
daia to attend the delivery cases. The usual epidemic ia small- 
pox which is said to have affected the town at every seven years 
for the last 21 years. There were outbreaks of small-pox in 1944, 
1961 and 1956. In 1961 the town was attacked by cholera which 
caused death of 37 persons. In the year 1961, 3,626 ])er.soii8 were 
inoculated in the municipal area. The stop was taken as a pre- 
cautionary measure against the outbreak of cholera. 

The number of sweepers and other conservancy staff is 486. 
The night-soil is oolleoted from the latrines by the sweepresses 
in buckets and is taken to the night soil depot. This method of 
disposal of night-soil ia very primitive and anti-sooial. Thenight- 
floil trailers are taken to the trenching ground by the help of 
traetor. There are 8 trailers, 2 tractors, 2 oarts drawn by the 
buffaloes and 2 night-soil depots. The number of sweepresses 
employed for the disposal of night-soil ia 362. The collection of 
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refuse and garbage from small lauos and bye-lanes is done by 
means of wheel barrows and carts. They are used in filling the 
low lying areas and also in preparing compost. In the town there 
are a few public latrines but they are all service privies and so 
it is difficult to keep them clean always which is very necessary 
from the sanitary X)oint of view. In absence of public latrines and 
urinals the local residents commit nuisance on the side of the 
public roads causing a lot of inconveniences to the passers-by. The 
sanitary arrangements in tho town cannot be said to be ade<iuate. 

Roads. — ^In 1962 the total road mileage within tho limils of 
tho Municipality is 88.52 miles out of which 64.20 uiiles are 
metalled road and 24.26 miles are kuchcha roads. The expenditure 
over tho ooustruction and improvement of the municipal roads 
for the following six years is given below 


Years. 

• 


Bs. 

1955-56 

« • 

♦ fe 

40,889.00 

1966-57 

. , 

• • 

60,904.00 

1957-58 



81,986.00 

1958-59 



54,141.00 

1969-60 

• 


72,822.00 

1960-61 

• « 


1,94.699.00 


The condition of tho roads is not .salinfactoiy. They require 
thorough improvement to cope with tho heavy traffic of the day. 
The b^ condition of the road is mainly due to the traffic by 
heavy trucks and buses. After the construction of the Knjcndra 
Bridge at Mokamidi which connects Darbhanga with South Bihar 
by road, the rush of heavy vehicles in the town has been in- 
creasing which is mainly responsible for the damages of the mads 
and oulvorts. One of the main reasons of bad maintenance of 
road 13 tho dearth of road building materials in this town. Unless 
the roads and culverts are reconstructed properly, it will be 
immensely difficult to put up good oommunication. 

Municipal Markets. — Prior to 1050 there were two municipal 
markets, one Oval Market at Darbhanga and the other Bajeudra 
Market at Laheriasarai. The building of the Oval Market was 
constructed by the Town Improvement Trust and it was purchased 
by the Darbhanga Municipality for Bs. 1,20,000. A portion of 
the building was used for market purpose and some portions of 
it were let out to tho C.M. College at monthly rent of Bs. 80 
in the year 1940. In 1941-42 the O.M. College oocopied a few 
more stalls and the rent was increased from 80 to Bs. 307. Since 
1941-42 the C.M. College had been paying to the municipality the 
above mentioned rent till September, 1949 when the whole market 
(consisting of 102 stalls) excluding 8 stalls was leased out to the 
C.M. Collie at Bs. 5 per annum for 99 years. The municipality 
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realises rent from the remaining 8 stalls which amounts to R8.329 
per month. Now the Municipality has only one market, i.c., 
Rajendra Market at Jjaheriasarai. The Oval Market was an 
asset of the Municipality as well as good source of income. The 
Municipality h^ obviously become poorer by leasing out this 
market. Municipal Market at Laheria&arai is not too clean 
and is much congested. Fish, vegetables and other food stuff are 
commonly sold on the roadside in rather insanitary condition. 
The Municipality reaJisos tax for such sales but often there is 
a leakage. 

Slattghter if case, —There are three slaughter houses of the 
Municipality two for goats and one for cattle. The slaughter 
houses for goats are located at Jatiahi and Jianganj and the 
slaughter house for cattle is situated at Maheshpatti. In addition 
to these initniaix>al slaughter houses, there are two private slaughter 
1 x 0 uses for goats. The slaughter houses for goats maintained by 
tlxo 'nuixicipality have cemented floors and the municipal coolies 
wash thorn every day and keep them clean. But the cattle 
slaughter house lias hitcha floor and the sanitary condition is 
Very uri' xtHf.votory. The blood and offals are disposed of by the 
miinioipal ooolies and they deposit them around the night-soil 
depot. The tnurxioipality does not make utility of blood and offals. 
However, some neighbouring persons sometimes take them to 
their fields for manuring purpose. Meat is distributed among the 
oivners or sharers of the goats who again sell it in the market. 
The hides are sold to the owners of hides’ godowns. The principal 
hide godowns are at Urdu Bazar, Maharajganj, Shibdhara and 
Kaidrabad. They transport hides mostly to Calcutta and Kanpur 
and rarely to Sakri where recently a tauuing centre has been 
opened. A statement showing the number of goats and cattle 
slaughtered for tlxo last three years is given b'llow i — 


Year. 


Cow. 

Oxon. He-buffa- 

loeB. 

She.buiTa- 

loee. 

He- 

goatB. 

She- 

goat’i. 

1 


2 

3 


4 

5 

G 

7 

1959-60 


2,202 

4,523 

378 


6S0 

13,375 

12,396 

1960-61 

. • 

262 

3,776 

413 


1,064 

15,339 

13,737 

1961-62 

•• 

521 

5,865 



1.872 

17,528 

16,866 


The namber of oows slaughtoi«<>l in 1960-01 shows a great fall. 
The reason is that according to the directives of the Government 
restrictions have boon imposed in 1960-61 according to which 
now only invalid and old oows arc to be slaughtered. 

1938 tlxo scheme of electrification of the 
street lights waH taken up. Till 1951-52 there were 513 electrified 
street lights iu this municipality. The number has increased to 
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686 in 1961. On some of the important roads and lanes of the 
town i hero is no eleotrio main as yot. This is duo to non-availabi- 
lity of electric energy with the Supply Corporation. For the 
improvement of the town, the extension of electric mains is very 
necessary. The Darbhanga Electric Supidy Co. is a private firm 
and has not been able to cope with the increased dtmiand for 
electricity. 


Burning Ghat. —There is no Municipal Burning ghat anywhere 
in the town. At present, the dea<i bodies arc ereinated on 
private lands and so thtdr registration as providetl in the Municipal 
Act is difficult Those lands arc situated on the outskirts of the 
town whore there is no satisfactory approa<*h road. Moreover, 
there is no provision of shelter for the people who go there with 
the bodies.* 


Fuel is always available in thebumifig ghats. There are two 
burial grounds Jfor the Christ ianF—sme a* Moh.illa HeJa near 
Baja Bahadur’s Sipoy Ctdony HT)d ih(‘ other on the easiern hank 
of Dighi Tank. They art‘ not managed by t lie Munici])ality. 

There arc four municipal burial grounds for the Moliammadans 
located at Alinagar, Karamganj, Kajipur and Sarai Sat tar Khan. 
There are also private burial gnmnds sitiiafetl at Mirzakhan Tank, 
Baham Khan, Fazulla Khan and Lai Bag. (»enerall. in ev< rv hip 
Molialla of Muslim coinTnuuitv thert* is on** hunal gr«>unil iinvnaged 
by the Mohalla pe*>p]e. - 

Parks . — Tliere was formerly one pirk *>}>p*)sit*‘ to ^Sc^rthbrook 
Zilla School which was acquired ahoui l(‘n years’ hack for the 
exterisifin of D.M.C. Ilospital, Simv then tjier** js no f>ark wluuv 
any jmblic function or m*‘etuig can be held Tin* l<nvn with 
an area of u sq. miles and a |>opula( ion of over one l.ikh is in 
groat need ot a big park. 

Drainage and Sewerage . — There is no uinh'rgroiiml drainage 
system in the town. Accumulation *»f water at places beronics a 
breeding ground for the- mosquitoes. Without a prtiper sewerage 
system tho sanitation of tho place eannot be imyirovi d. The 
preparation of drainage scheme for the town has lieen token up 
by the Governm<*nt and a Survey J’artv has prepared the scheme. 
It is not known when tho drainage suhetno will be properly 
executed. 


Town flail.— ~Tho old Victoria Memorial Town Hall at Laheria* 
sarai built by the. Late Rai Bahadur Qanga Prasad Singh was 
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completely wecked by ihedf'vast at iiig Bihar Earthquake on 16th 
Janoaiy 1W4. It was decided at the instance of the then Chairman 
Babu Madhusudan Prasad Sinha t > rebuild the Town Hall at 
Harbhanga in the Trust ar<:!a. The prop<jsal was approved by the 
Oovernment and it sanct ioned a grant of lls. 66,000 out of the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund for the construction of the Town 
Hall. This Hall was constructed during the Chairmanship of Kumar 
Kalyan Lai. The foundation stone of the building was laid down 
by the Governor of Bihar on the 17th Fi'bruary 1938 and it was 
opened bv Sri Anugrah Narayan Sinha, ex-Finance Minister of 
Bihar, on 2nd November 1938. A fountain was later on constructed 
in front of the Town Hall in the memory of Late Babu Madhusudan 
Prasafl Sinha, ex-Chairman of Harbhanga Municijiality. 

Incom<i and Etpenditure. —The main source's of income are from 
holding tax, latrine lax, water t.ix, munici])al registration fees 
and rent of land and market. The liolding tax is imposed 
upon th(' building situated within the municipal area. The average 
Annual income from them is as follows . — 


(1) Tlol^liiig tax 

. Rs, 

1,92,875 

(2) Latrin<‘ lax 

1,41,6(10 

(3) llogistratum foes 

54,795 

^4) Market 

10,028 

(5) t)f land 

23,028 

(0) Wat or tax 

1,92,875 


At present, t lu' iin'ume from water tax is transferred to the 
aeeoiint of the State (lovornment in payment of the loan taken 
by the munici[tality for the execution of the scheme of piped 
water-supjtly. Tlu' mttdes ol asw's^nient s in ' >guc are ub iollows; — 

(1) HoMing 1 ax at the rate f>f 10 per cent on the annual 
valuation of the hoMing. 

(2) Water tax at the rate ot 10 per cent on the annual 
valuation ol the holding. 

(3) Latrine tax at the rate of 7J per cent on the annual 
Valuation of the holding. 


Lieense fees for — Rs. 

(а) Ricksh.uv . . . . 6 

(б) Taiig.a . . . . ® 

(c) Cyeli' . . . . 4 

(d) Ordinary cart . . 8 

(c) Special cjvri . . ® 

Driver’s License foes for — 

(/) Rickshaw tlriving . . 3 

(jr) Tanga driving . . 3 
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The number of licensed rickshaw, tanga, cycle, ordinary cart, 
and special cart is 2,289, 299, 6,100, 1,352, 1,603 respectively for 
the year 1961*62. 

The incidence of taxation per head of the population was 
Rs. 3.91 nP. in 1909-60 while in 1906-1906 the incidence of 
taxation as mentioned in the oldIKsfnef Oazetteer of Darbhanga 
was 10 annas and 7 pics per head of the population. 

The average income during the five years 1896-99 to 1899-1900 
was Rs. 51,960 and cxptmditure Rs. 37,870 while the income during 
the last five years 1955-56 to 1969-60 rose to Rs. 13,13,378 and 
expenditure Rs. 12,83,660. In 1906-06, the income was Rs. 68,000 
and expenditure Rs. 66,700 while in 1960-61 the income amounted 
to Rs. 12,48,633 and expenditure Rs, 13,40,099 the variation 
being Rs. il;30,633 and 12,84,399 respectively. TJio above figures 
indicate that duruig the last sixty years both the ineoine and 
expenditure of the Municipality have incw'asod above 25 times. 
The receipt under municipal taxes has swelled up chiefly because 
of increased trade and population, as well as due to the inen‘ase 
ui the ratio of tax payers, Govcniment grants have mcreasid 
mainly to finance some of the projects taken up bv the munici- 
pality, such as the construction of water towers. Under District 
Schemes included in the Bihar Second Five-Year Plan niunicipahtics 
were to receive grants for improvement of their roads A pro\ i*<ion 
of Rs. 1.45 lakh was mado for the improvement of municipal 
roads in the district of Darbhanga. 
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Total . ■5,>4.o»l -.,-,1,339 '^SO.br. ilT,.l3J n.U-'.l’sS 10.i>‘>.223 13,48,022 10.71,029 12,46,633 
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From tho statement of oxpon<liture and income quoted, it 
appears that during the last ten years both income and expenditure 
have shown incroasiiig trends. In 1952-63 the income amounted 
to Rs. 5,04,02 1 while in 1960-61 it was Its. 12,48,633. This 
shows that tlie inooine of tho mimicipalily has doubled itself during 
the last ten years. Similar ijicruaso in ex 2 )endittire is also noticeable. 
In 1952-63 the expenditure Weis ui> to the tune of Its. 6,25,162 
while in 1960-61 it was Its. 13,40,099 about twice tho amount of 
1952-63. Thus, tho increase in bioome and expenditure seems to 
be proportionate and balanced. 

Financial Poaitian . — TJie Audit Report No. 162 of I't.OT-OS 
(period audited l!t56-57) mentions that there had been a further 
deterioration in tho iinancial i>osition of tlio municipality. On 
3l8t iilarch 1956, the nOu cash balanrc sliowed a delioit of 
Rs. 2 70,236 but by the end of the financial year of 1956-57 tlie minus 
balance amounted to its. 3,37,116. Tho main factor responsible 
for the 111 >1 itisf lotory financial position was its defective budgeting. 
Thus the Hoard could not b<. in a ijo-iition to wipe out its liabilities 
even its assets were collected in full. The major portion of a.'vsets 
relates to arroar taxes which is not capable of realisalior in full. 
The percentage of arro.ir collection of taxes on arre.ir dem<ind was 
22 85 per cent in 1956-57. Again, tho Audit Roiiort No. 50 of 
1960-61 (peri(><l audited 1957-68, 195S-59) indicates tho same 
unsatisfactory financial position of tho municipality and recommended 
tho following suggestious for tho improvement of the financial 
condition of tho municipality! — 

(1) Xlolding tax which is at present, i.e., in 1962 at the rate 
of 10 per cent on tho annual value may be increased to 
the maximum of Bs. 12| per oeoi. 

(2) Lighting tax as provided iu section 82(*)(a) of the 

Municipal Act may bo imposed. 

(3) The feasibility of extending the limits of the muuioipah'ty 

HO as to include the contiguous areas of thti town 
should bo considered. Further, tho Audit Reiiort No. 
191 of 1960-61 (period auditod 1959-60) observts the 
same det' riorating fimncial condition. It mentions that 
under tho rule 13 6f tho Munietxial -Vccounts Rules, 
tho mimioipality is required to maintam a minimum 
closing balance of Rs. 85,000 axiproximately, but the 
not closing balance of tho munitipality on aist March, 
1960 was ( — ) Re. 2 , 00 , 616 . Tho liabilities exceeded tho 
assets by Rs. 2,17,624. The municipality has encroached 
upon Government grants, outstanding loons and deposits 
to the extent of Bs. 2,06,016 to meet its normal obli- 
gation in 1 9.59-60. 
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The throe Audit Reports mentioaed above indicate the present 
ansitisfaotory financial position of the municipality. The munici* 
pality has not as yet implemented any of the suggestions made in 
tlie Audit Report No. 50 of 1960-61. The 'only way to ameliorate 
the financial po.sition of the municipality < is to implement the 
suggestions made in the Aiulit Report mentioned above and to 
tap other sources of revenue ourtailing the expenditure. 

District Hoard, Darbhanga . — ^The main idea behind introducing 
District JJoanl was to f«)aler the spirit of Local Self-Government 
in the people. In pursuance of this policy the Reugal Act III 
was passed in 1SH6 and its provisions were extended to the district 
of Darbhanga m April, 1887. The Darbhanga District Board 
originally consisted of 25 members of whom 12 were elected by 
the Local Boards, 8 were nominated and 0 were ee^^cio members 
Tue , the Civil Surgeon, t/ie Senior Assistaiit t’olloctor, tho 
Road Cess Deputy Colleotor the Deputy Inspector of Schools 
and the District Magistrate. 

The District Magistrate used to he the ex~oJficio ( hairman 
while the \’ioo- Chairman used to be eleuted fr*»m among.st tlxe 
nominated members. Tt wa.s found tliat though too much of 
official control was annoying, neverthelos.s it could not be said 
that the official Chairman was not useful. The District Officer’s 
care at that early stage of the institution had its merits, r.ut 
with more of education and spread of liberal ideas this system was 
found to be irksome. 'ITio .Montagu -Chelmsford Report (1919) 
reoommonded that thesf solf-govenung bodies should be us re- 
presentative 1 .S possible. It Wvis felt necessary to remove the 
restrictions regarding the taxation and sanction c>f works. It also 
suggested to bring the franchise as wide as possible an<l to replace 
the nominated Chairman by an eloctcil non-ofhci.il memner. 
Consequently, in I if 19 tho District Board got tne right of electing 
a non-official Ch.unuHn among the nomintcil members. The Dar- 
bhanga District Board, as it aiqiears from tho records of tho office, 
did not utilise this right «'<«nd the District Magistrate continued to 
be the Chairman of the Buanl till Juno, 1924. The Bihar and 
Oriss.* Local Self-Government Act, 1885, was amended in 1923. 
According to the amended Act, t/io Darbhanga District Board 
was reconstituted in July, 1924 with 24 elected and 8 nomuiatod 
members. Tho Bihar and OrisiKi Local Self-Government (Amend- 
ment) Act 1 of 1923 was definitely a landmark in fcho bistory of 
Local Self-Govenim«nt, but it had some oiiinial ouutrol. One- 
fourth of the members of the District Board were to tie nominated 
by the Government. The franchise being of a limited character 
kept out the bulk of tho common men. There was no attempt 
on the part of the oandidates to milighten the deetorates as to 
their rights and obUgations. From 1924, the olootiou of the Board 
began to be held in throe years till 1935 when the life of the 
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Board was extended to five years according to the Bihar and 
Orissa Act V of 1935. The number of elected members from 
Samastipur subdivision was 6. from S.wl.ir 10 and from Madhubani 
subdivision H. The Board fo' the first time elected Shri Harinandan 
Das as its Chairman on 9lh July 1921 He wts a ( Vmgressite. 
The Board was reconstituted in 1927 and thereafter in July, 
1931 when Haja Baha<lur Visheshwir Singh was elected Chairman 
on 30th July 1931 and ho continued the oflioo up to 1939. The 
number of members of the District Hoard, Darbluinga wa« inotejised, 
vide Government notification .lo. .5(JOO, L.S.-G., d.vtod 1 1th October, 
1938, from 32 to 40 cif whom 30 were to be olectefl and 10 to 
be nominated. The Boanl was, therefore, rt^constit uted in 1939. 
The Congress Party prwiominated in the election of 1939 btit most 
of the t'ongre.ss members resigned in 1911 in pursuance of the 
Congress miudate. 'fho Hoard was constitutefi .on the 19th 
October 1919, with 40 members of whom 39 were nou-ofhoials and 
one was official (t.r., S.D.O., Madhukini). Out of dO members. 
30 members were eleet»*d and 10 members were nominated by the 
Government. Shri llatneshwar Singh was elected Chainnau and 
ho was the Ust Chairman of the Hoard. 'Fhere- was no further 
election .md this Ho.ird contiiuicd l ill it was vested ii. the Goveni- 
ineiit on )5th ,Se]>t ember 19.58 

'Hie view was held tli.il tne effieieiicy <if the .idministrition 
of the District Ho.ird w'ent on dett'riorating and so it became im- 
pontive for the St.-ite Goveniuient to take steps for ouThauling 
the whole .idminist rative .set u]) iu the mtere-t of the efficiency of 
the iustitution. \.ccor Imgly. the oonsntution of the District 
Bo.ird recoivisl a setbaek by the Oislmanee no. VI of 1958 
proraulcated by the Governor of Hihar. Th' Glrdiu nice w.is made 
under clause (i) of .irticle 213 <.>f tiie t onst> ution of liiilia by 
uotifiouion no. mhi-D.S.-G , dated t tie 12* h September 195^ it wi.s 
proclaimed that “ dl the iiwniliers f>f thel'istricl Board and Local 
Hoards including the Chairman and A’ict‘-t:hairmau sh.ill vio.ito 
their resiwctive offices with efti'ct from the lit h September IhoS”. 
£u pursuance of this Dnlinance all the District Bo.in]s including 
Dirbhanga District Board were t ikcn over by the tioverium'iit. 
The ro.vsons for taking this step .ire mentioned in (he Bihar 
District Bo-inls and Loo.il Boards tConrrol .ind M.in.igoment) 
Bill. 1958 which are as follows - 


“The District Boards and Lo<m 1 Boards constituted under 
the prv»vi.sion 3 ol the Bihar an»l Orissa Loe.il belf* 
Oovornment Act, 18x85. have outlived their utility under 
the eomplote changed circnm.stances. Onattauiment of 
indoiXMulenee, there have bemi dcvelopniout s on a very 
large scale in the various doldaof activities, t*'*., Agri- 
culture, Industry, Co-oporat ion, Gmm Vanchay.ats, etc. 
These dovelopmeuts call for a complete reorientation m 
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thn conception and constitution of District Boards and 
Local Boartls so that these bodies could fulfil their role 
eCE'eotively in the changed circumstances. This is not 
possible unless the existing law is carefully examined in 
the light of ihes** d<‘VelopnK‘nt8 and is araendeil suitably 
to mci't the ])resent needs of tho sticictj'. 

“The Balvautrai Mehta Commit tee> oii the Ooininunity Dev<‘- 
lopment and National Extension Si'rviee have made a 
number of recommend at ions specially with n gaid to tlie 
futnn* set up of District Boards. Tlieso recoin m<-iulat ions 
reipim* di'taiU'd examination and eari ful consideralion 
befor-' the State CJovi riiinent eonhl come to n definite 
ilecision in the tn.it ter, which will oh\iouslj i .ihi some 
eoif»iderable lime. B<‘.sides, sonu* of tlie Statis in 

India .ire considering legisLition regarding t hi- const il nlimi 
.and powers of those Local Bodies .vnd it is necessaiy io 
oxafuine i he provi'i.ms of thesi^ laws and ihiir ei ( u.il 
working la'fore we embark on a e nnprohi risivt .iiiieud- 
ment cf the Bihar and OrH.sa Local .Si il-(«o\ .-iniiu n' y\il. 

“It is, therefore, clear that the new sei u)> ot Distni t Jk ards 
undoubtedly requires eoinpreJimisivi .inn ndnn m ot the 
Bihar and Orissa Local fSelf-Ouverumeiu Act of ISSfi. 
It was aeeordiiigly ilecidetl t>\ the Stati* Go\eriimeiii to 
take over tempor.irily fur thn-e yeais tlie contiol .ind 
ni.wiagement of District Board and Loe.il Bo.ird« fiendiug 
consideration of their future sel-up. The Bihar District 
Boards and Local Boards (Control and M.ituigement ) 
Ordinance, 1958, has been promulgated to give- ifl’eci to 
this decision. 

“The Bill seeks to convert an ordinance into an Act of tho 
State Legislature as the ordinance will t-eafee to have 
effect after six weeks from the commencement oi the 
present session of the State Legislature.” 

In this way the control ami management of Darhhanga Dim riot 

Board was taken over by the State on tho 15th Septomlier 1968. 
The District Magistrate, Darhhanga, was inchargo of (he Board 
from 15th Septemlv'r 1958 to 14lh SeptemlK^r 1959 and (here- 
aCtor a Special Officer wa.s deputed on 15th September 1959 to 
carry on tho administration of the District Board, Darblianga. 
With tho assumption of tho office by tho Siieeial Offioi'r, all powers 
vested in tho Distriol Magistrate were t ransferred to him. The 
District Board under tho now system continues to have the sumo 
powers and functions. Tho Special Officer functions both under 
the Local Solf-Government Dopartraont and under tho District 
Magistrate of Darhhanga. 
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Ptiblie Public Hortlth Rcjrganisatioii »Schomp AB 

formulated by the Goveriim«'iit ia fuiictiuiiiiig in this diairict 
with the following at all': — 

(1) District Metlioal Offiet r ol Health .. 1 


(J) Assistant Health Oflicoj 8 .. 3 

(3) Stinit ary Inspect ois .. U 

(4) Jlcall h Insj)ect ors ,, 24 

(o) Vaccinators ^ .. .. 127 

(r») Disinfector.-! .. 4S 

(7) C’lerks .. .. 6 

(5) Peons , . . . . . 0 


The Usual epitlcniics of tliis district are eholer'i and sinall-po\ 
la the year IDrtd-ftl both ch(d’'iM and small-]jo,\ u-erc ]irev.ih nt in 
the district. Th* fillowing w.uv th' tig p- ol'dc.uh and attacks ; — 


Attack. Death. 

1. Cholera .. tilH 310 

2. Smill-po.v .. 17 3 

Th«‘ main function of th'^ Publie Ilcalth staff of the Di-*tiict 
TJoaril is to prevent ami coiub-iil epidemic.'. Diiriiic ItUto-hl 
11,21,^00 persons wcA'c inoculated and 1.27,17(5 and 13,24,2!tt> 
persons vvi-rc given prim.try and ri'-\ ai'cinal ions rcspec iv- l\ . 
4,'27,(517 widls w re also <Usiiif<*e;e<l. In order to combat m.ilaiia 
in tin- rural area I't malaria centres wire ojicned iindi r diiferent 
Medical Olliccrs st ationed at different malaria centres in the ilislriit 
in lhr)4. Timely action is .also taken to ]>r.*\ent summer waves of 
cholera and sm.vll-p.ix ever^ year. In l‘.(ol-.'i2 then- w'as aii 
outbreak of plague in some villig-s and so 1 20.212 houses were 
sprayed with D.lt.T., Is,!!-* persons were iiiociilated, •l.t.'il liouses 
were cyuogassed, 2.((4,2SO rat hols wen- treated and 1,4(5,037 
iKU’ium carbonate baits were di.st ributi-d diintig the year 
The DLstrict Hoard had the services of Dr. S.IT. Paul, MBC8. 
(Eiig.), LR.C.P,DP.n (Loud.) DTM (I/Pool) who was ajipointed 
ill l!>2t*25 111 place of Dr. Ulnipe.sli ('li.uidra Das Cii])ta. b. fle , 
M.B.(Cal.),M.B c.P (Irel.nid), D.T.M. & «. iLmid.) d.P.it, (I jond,) who 
coilld iiol joui bnotfcuso of hi.s ilhirsH. 

The constrnotiuo of b)re holo latriiios al.so lukon \i]) in iho 
district. Exloiusive Publics Ilc'alth pnijiagandii is done by i lie public 
h<‘alth staff bv moans of diHirilmting h^allotK, dcsliVf^ring iooturow 
and celobrating World JFIoallJ’ Day throughout tho district. 
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Medical Relief. -Vor tho medical relief in the rural areas the 
Board maintains six dispensaries located a1 Bahcra, Sakri, Patori, 
Kaluahi, Timbahi and PancJiov-Thirty-two dispensaries of the Board 
have so far boon provincialised and were taken over bj' tho State 
Government since 1950. All tho above mentioned #ix disjtonsaries 
provide allopathic treatnu^nt. There are 17 Ayurvedic disjansaries 
functioning under the control and inanagenuoit of tho Board, out 
of which 4 are in Samastipur a.ibdivision, 5 in Madhubani'sub- 
divisiou and 8 in Sadac a ib liviaion. Th<‘ tliree Unani disjK-.n.saries 
are working under tin* IJ.nird at Amisi. Bablnuigania, Ua.saipur 
Nista and Jamalpur. One fl.mieopai hie <Uspensary at Sudai under 
Phulparaa thana i.s also m.itiaged hy tho Board. The District 
Board’s dispen.saries have no indoor beds and s irgical operations 
arc not porforme<l. The Board give.s aid to tlm three? Ayurvedic 
dispjin.saries situated at Mulhubani, S.una.sti]>iir an^J Samarrha. 
Tho expenditure ov.-r the inaintenau .‘e <if the.se dis])ensaries in 
19.59-90 and 1960-61 w,vs Rs. 1,0.5,238 and Rs. 1,14,398 respectively. 

Educnlion . — Ihdore 1 itf)-! t lieDistrict Board al.sousedto construct 
an I maintain school buildings and imparl education up to middle 
standard but since 1st May 19:54, the luanageme'jd of education 
has betm taken over by the (hivernment from the District Board 
under the Bihar Act \TI of Ittol. in 19r)3-.54 the District Board 
luid 76 Middle Vernacular, 416 I’pjrcr Prim.uy, 490 Lower Pj-iinary 
(or Maktahs) S«;hool.s for boys and 0 Lpper Piinuiry and 11 Lower 
Primary Schools for girls. Besides, 72 ]\liddle. Vernacular, 2 Upjter 
Primary and 2 I., over 1‘rimary Schools for boys and 1 Middle 
Vertiacular, and I I^ower Primary School for girls used to receive 
aid from tho District Bo.ard. The total cx]>cuditure on education 
in 19.53-.54 w;i,s Rs. 24, 5.5. 991 and in Ui.52-53, Rs. 18, 6.5, .577. In 
19.53-5.t the District Kdiication Fund was sopn’. ated and was placed 
in the hands of the District Suj)erintendeiv of EducatJon. But 
the b.idgot of the Education Fund is .sanctioned hy the District 
Board and the ap]M»iuiment and traii-sfcr of teachers in re.spect 
of Board-; n.anivged seho'ds iire ;ilso made h_\ the Sj)ecial Officer, 
District Board, Ibirbhvnga. Thus ii apj)ears thatdes]»ite u separate 
Educatio t Fund o^ter.ding under the District Superintendent of 
Education, the District Board has still sojiie c nitroUner education. 
Regarding .stipemliiry and aided selmols the powaw of the District 
Board has no dimht, hecn redineil. uevi i tlicle.ss, the con-sent of 
the Si)ccial Officer of District Board is sought uhilo niakijig 
appointment of teatdier.s in such sclutols and in o.use the Special 
Officer dilTer.s with the DLsiriet oUjHTiutendent of F.ducation, the 
lOatter is referred to the Di.s(ri<d JIagistrale who.se decision is 
final. The District Board is retpiinal to ctmtrihute to the District 
Education FuikI at the rate of tho averagt' of last throe year.s’ ex- 
penditure over education. But t he Boanl Ima not pai<l the 
oontributioii <Uip to tho acoumnlation of he.avy airearsof Oess with 
the Government. Further details in;iy be found in the chapter 
Education and Culture. 
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Tho Distriot iBoAtil bIso maintains 16 Tnspeotion Bungalow^, 
3 T>.Uc Btmgalows an i ono Best House. The list of Dak Bungalows 
anl Inipeotiou Bungalows has been given in chapter Communi- 
0 itiuns. Usually a Dak or Insxieotion Bungalow has got two^ed 
roomj with b ith rooms and one common room with some fiinnturo. 
As a rule food is not availablo, but tho Ohaukidar's services for 
cooking may bo available. Some basic crockeries arc also available. 

Tho rent received from the Dak and fnsijoction Bungalows from 
193t-5r) to 1957-58 is given below: — 


1954-55 


« • 

• s 

Rs. 

2,068 

19.55-56 


• » 

• • 

1,733 

1956-57 


« « 

• • 

2,038 

1957-58 

( 

• « 

• ■ 

2,334 


Income . — ^The mdn source of the income of tlie District Board 
is the road co.ss, originally payable by tho landlords under the 
Cess Act at tllo rate of ono anna for every rupee of the hind 
revenue by the tenant and the equal amount by the (government. 
The load cess used to be paid along with tho hind revenue and 
then tho road coss was tninsferred to tho Board’-s fund in the 
Government Treasury after ibe doJiiction of tlio co.sf of realisation. 
After p issing o' the Bihar Land lleforms Act, 1950, tJie (hm-nunent 
took over the charge of zimindart from hnidlords and now it is 
the liibility of the State Government to pay cess lo tiu' District 
Board. The prose .t rate of c.'ss is two unuas for every rupee iif 
the land revenue. Th^ average annual demand from tho fes.s is 
lls. 12,49,001) a< 4 aiust which tho Government has bwii iiaying 
about S lakhs per year, d’ho other main source of income is 
pounds and ferries. Tho Di.strict Bo.anl maintains 1 04 pounds and 
105 ferries. 'J’he average annual income from iKiunds is about 
Rs. 4 tliousands. The eolloction from ferries and {loundH isaecivdited 
to tho Government accouiits directly and is received from the 
(jb)vernmont a.s countervailing grant. The details about tho ferries 
have been given in the Communications cJiapter. Tho other 
source of income is from cart tax. Tho rate of registration foes of 
carts is as follow.s per y ar; — 


Rs. 

(1) Agricultural cart .. .. 2 

(2) Business cart. . .. .. 0 

(3) Tyred cart .. .. .. 10 

The income from cart tax from 1052-53 to 1900>6I comes to 
Rs. 1,27,000. Tho average annual income from Board’s property 
and other miscellaneous items amounts to about onolakli rupees. 
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Exfpend%turf,,—^Yifi main items of expenditure are now publio 
health, civil works and general administrations. The expenditure 
over education by the Jioard lias como down as the District 

Edacation Fund is ananoing it since J.st May, 1954. Similarly, 

dispensaries are also^ being provinci.diHofl and consequently ex- 
penditure on mediocil head is also reducing. As mentioned in 

the old Distf ct Gjz^t’eer of DufbJuinij t the expenditure for the 
ten years, l«92-93 to 1901-02 was lU. 3,t7,000 out of which 

Its. 1,85,000 wore spent over civil woiks and Its. 28,000 on edu- 
cation and Rs. 5,000 on ntcilical relief. In 1004-05 the expenditure 
amounted to Us. 3,49,000 while in 1900 61 the expenditure was 
lls. 14,95,544. The iiguros show that the c.xpenditure Jus mcreased 
by about four times more tlun what it was in tlie year 1904-05. 
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TIxo statements given below show the Board's Inoome and 

I5TCOMR, 1047.4g 


lloail rtf roooipts. ItWT-lS. 

IfllS-X**. 

10(0-60. 

1030-31. 

1071-02. 

1062.63. 

1 

2 

3 

i 

r> 

0 

7 

Lirt'lR^vonuo 

n.ioo 

r».o36 

17,300 

io,o:)3 

10/271 

17,004 

I'fov inciitl rtif* 

s.in.s'ii 
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10 |O,^^0 
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f/Kl 



0,07 1 

3.4 OS 
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0*)| 
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318 

773 

Eilucation 

1, >7 

t ;7 

17,70 i‘^0 
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1 71, K » 

1. 71,07s 

2,1 ’>,oor 
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i,ri 

3.‘'<r.4 
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I,I0C 
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V)l 

37; 

X 1 {2 

‘\1H1 

3,701 

Mh^'oI la noons 

1.77 Hh 

» 7’», 
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7,7SS 

2,0 4,3(6 

Ci\ il Workb 

iO hti 

“) M»HI 

1.17 

3 71» 41 . 

2 02, 70 

0,11,1(3 

Dj’) ind \ l\ M 

krt7< 

I, >1,017 

L‘=‘7,OJ0 

< 2 >,70 1 

l,«o.i2s 

3,12,112 

Total 


2),4H,Ont 

37.27,200 

40,000 

37,20 130 

40 :r>.io»» 
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oxpottdituro from the year 1017-18 to 10C0-6I. — 

TO 1900.61. 

In" Rupej^ ] 


1 <>53.51. 

r>5l-5S. 


1050 57. 

1057 5h. 

JOrjS .30. 

lor.o fo 

1960 fJ. 

15 

8 


10 

1) 

12 

13 

U 

17,108 

10,153 

S.'iSO 

811 

l,')i»0 

3.727 

.3,184 

1,901 

13, .30, 400 

13. 57,97 .> 

.5, ‘20,413 

5,72.000 

8,40,523 

7,0't,8f 8 

7,I2.7-(t 

7 M MO 

4,177 

1.003 

170 

*• 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

‘r>t> 


1.-M7 

2,535 

I,l'»0 

l.OIS 

l.*195 

2,231 

10,|«.'>31 

13,837 

. . 

. . 

• - 

• 

• 



2,11,817 

2 ol.l *2 

1,07.3 »2 

1,40.000 

1,1 h.OOO 

1,36, '->02 

1,33.258 

I,SJ1 

♦, i37 

3/i >1 

1,202 

1,027 

700 

5,350 

681 

M.OiO 

'• 255 


SIH 

7,303 

23,132 

22,411 

11, 2< 5 


1,10,310 

1,7 l,o72 

1.27,170 

2,21,01 > 

2,30 ^07 

].'!--7 

2,oI,K>3 

S, 

1,1 V >2 

2,2'>/r)0 

3,32, »1 2 

2, 00 j 00 

2 01.3^0 

3,5h i 00 

o.l\27s 


3.10,(f,<l 

2.77,100 

3,05.117 

2,32 723 

2,01.7S0 

?..34,2sO 

2,2S,54o 

.53,t»s,3<u 

21.Sii,(;5() 

14,20,137 

15,70,812 

I0.33,i:>3 

17.7d,r>oi 

1 I4S 

l2/‘9,1i o 
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KXPKNDITURB. 1047.<8 


Hoad of expenditure* 

1047.48* 

1048.40. 

1940-60. 

IOCO'61. 

1051.52. 

1962-53. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Qonoral admiiuetra* 
tion. 

66,860 

62,754 

70,423 

00,367 

1,02,643 

1,19,107 

Folloe 

106 

101 

57 

07 

918 

148 

Education 

11,10,684 

11,80.513 

14,43,476 

16,89,774 

17,98,390 

18,26,020 

Public Health . • 

1,53,916 

1,79,839 

1,73,635 

2,79,303 

3,30,180 

3,08,206 

Medical 

1,69,11 1 

1,76,472 

» 

1,77,071 

2,13,656 

2,27,059 

2,15,670 

SoientiHo and other 
minor dopartmoutfl. 

25,293 

33,031 

37,390 

38,83*) 

36,272 

40,300 

Superannuation alb 22,813 

owanoe and peneinoa* 

24,030 

23,574 

27,083 

32,81 1 

(.7,513 

Stationeiy andprin- 
ting* 

14.618 

7,650 

16,723 24,002 

I'!.740 

23,630 

Miacellaneous 

16,366 

41,43> 

2,70,251 

0,it>4 

7,2o8 

31,122 

Civil Works . ♦ 

i,noii 

5,33,450 

7,00,807 

10.7S,422 

S,f.J.233 

10.10,216 

Total 

20,76,540 

20,50,275 

20,22.397 

31,51,964 31,01,184 37,38,011 

Debt, doposiis and 
Advances, 

1,41,604 

' 1,51,760 

2,37,117 

3*27.278 

2,81,267 

3,64,924 

TOCAI.— BXPBK- 
DITURB. 

23,18,234 

24,02,044 

31,87,514 

37,70,242 

30,85,441 

49,92,035 
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TO 1960-61. 

[In Ropees.] 


1953-54. 

1954.55. 

1955.66. 

1956 97. 

PJ*)? 58. 

1958 59. 

l^r9 CO 

1960 61. 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1,30,322 

1,16,043 

1,21,937 

1,20,62:> 

1,10,072 

1,06.3,5S 

6,1,701 

65,368 

81 

60 

. • 

. 

11 

. 

, 

, , 

22.96.650 

3,74,971 

1,51.537 

26,71j 

25.419 

11,697 

300 

29,266 

3,39,591 

3,95,183 

3,21,483 

3.1 (.211 

2,98,107 

2,83.893 

2,, >8,401 

2,70,897 

2,02,625 

2,41,703 

2,89,705 

1,44,1,91 

l.J^ M77 

1.41.2fO 

1,22 203 

1,10.2€3 

48,193 

41.201 

41,4(5 

41.4>5 

3h.7K6 

32,715 

3,>, (45 

17,484 

1,06,676 

18,471 

10,655 

20,133 

14,850 

20,050 

17,479 

18.827 

30,328 

19,868 

18.618 

20,720 

17,183 

18.686 

36,(23 

31,7oO 

23,326 

6,17,391 

21,907 

23,f-0O 

J .0)1 


57,^98 

27.078 

11,9), (20 


7,99,501 

8.>1.4'il 


5, >0,677 

5,65. 26 » 

6 91 284 

44,34,138 

37,27,846 

17,85,847 

15.60,363 1 

2,54,599 11,«1,0I2 


12 os 000 

5,58,370 

2,51,783 

2,57,((ss 

2.n">37 

2,41,100 

3.12, H5 

1,70 779 

2,32, .('0 


*»,92,508 29, 7», 629 20,42,935 18,61,900 11,'»'>.’'H 13.13,"S4 ll,O'-,,r.0o 
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Inculenc'’. of /aarrt/ton.-- -The inoidcnco of taxation as mentioned 
in the old District Gazetteer of Darbhanga (1907) was Do. 0-1-5 
per licad of tho population while in 1900-61 the incidence of 
taxatio)i was Re. 0.26 and iiioomo was Do. 0.57. 

From 1917-18 to 195:1-54 education continued to take tho 
largest sh;ro of tho total expenditure. In 1955-50 wo find a 
sudden fall in expondituro. Tne re.ison is that the oxi)onditure on 
education which was heaviest earlier, was not met by thcDist jict 
Hoard this year because of having a separate District Education 
Fund constituted in 1954, Xow civil works luid medical relief 
constitute the m lin items of exi>endituro. 

Financial position. The old District Gazetteer of Darblnuiga 
(1907) mout'ious that this District Hoard was tho richest District 
Hoard in the Patna Divi.sion and its income wa.s 2 lakhs more 
than that of any other Di.strict Hoard in Jlihar. Hut now tho 
position is quite different . The ,Vudif Report No. 117 of 1959-60 
(licriod auflitcd. lt>57-.jS) hhow.s th.it the Board wa.s not able to 
main! vin any c isli baUnce of its own. Tliere was slight imi»rove- 
ment in the general lin.-.ucial condition of the Board during the 
year lit.jT-.j.S, The neg.itive eadi baLmeo of Jls. !». 12,91.8 on 31st 
>Iaroh 1957 had come down to R&. 7,20.711 o)) Slst Marcli 195S. 
Ag<un. the Audit Kejiort No. 115 of J960-6J (period audited 19.58- 
5!h 1 959-6' »j reveals that there was neg.it ivc cash )>.il.ineo of 
B.s. 7,23.!(3S at the close of the year l‘.»57-.0S whieli came down 
to Ks. 6o,os2 b\' the end of the ye.ar 19.59-60. Thus from tho 
above mentioned Audit JReport it appears that there lias been 
iinx)rovement in tho general tinancial coaditiou of the Boanl. 
How'over, tho Board does not maiiitain any cash b.ilance of it 9 
own till now. 


Madh V ba7ii J / v n id pa lily. 

The M.idhubani Municixi.ility was estuili.shcd on Ist Ai)ril 
1.869, From its inception till now tho area of the munieip.ality 
is 4 square miles. Origin.illy, the area wms dividisl into 5 wanJs 
but at prcsjent there arc 12 w'.irds. The Municipal Board previously 
consi-stod of 16 members of whom 10 w'ere elected .and 5 were 
uomin.ated and one ws (x-offido member. The present Boanl has 
18 elected and 1 nominato<l members. 'I'ho Subdivisional Oflicor, 
Madhiibard used tube the ex-officio (ihd\rma,n of the municip.'ility 
prior to 1922. 'I’he first non official (fhairmaii of thi.s municipality 
w.is Sri Paadey .Mahendra Pras<id (1922). Tho xiojuilation within 
municipal area according to the provisional figures of 1961 (Vnsus 
is 28,233 while in 1951 it w.vs 23,28,'}. The present municipal 
building was made over to t he muiiicipality by the Govomment 
ifter the Great Bih.tr Earthquake of 1031. 
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Sanitation . — The sanitary staff oonsists of one Assistant Health 
Offloer and one Sanitary Inspector and a few subordinates. There 
are about 60 sweepers for oonservanoy work. Four trsilors and 
one tractor are there for the disposal of night-soil. There is a 
trenching ground outside the town. There are 10 refuse carts for 
the disposid of garbage. 

At the time of epidemics the suiitation staff have to work hard 
and mass inoculation, vaccination and disinfection of houses and 
wells are done. In 1060, 5,775 persons M’ero inoculated, 172 persons 
wore given primary vaccinatioit, 1,481 persons were re-vaccinated, 
6 houses and 1,101 wells were disinfected. In 1961, 11,701 persons 
were inoculated, 862 persons wore given primary vaccination, 
14,746 persons wore re-vaocin<itod, 2 houses and C.471 wells were 
dishifeoted. 

* 

JRoacid.— The municiiiality maintains ono mile tarred road, 
13 miles brick built road and 16 miles unmet ailed road. The 
condition of the unmctallcd road is very poor. It also maintains 
5 mile**’ y**cc.a and 26 miles katcha drains. Toor finance is said to 
be the ca\iso of bad and paucity of roads. 

Education . — Tho municipality maintains 11 Lower Primary, 
8 Upper Primary and ono Middle Schools. Out of 19 Li*wer 
Primary Schools only two schools aro for girls and the rest 17 
schools are for boys. There is no separate Upper Primary or Middle 
Schools fur girls, 

Tho statement given below shows the number of teacliers 
oiniJoyed and number of students attending tho municipal scboolsi 


No. of No. of No. of 

Fchools. teachers btudents. 
employed. 


Lower Primary 

m • 

11 

19 

ooi) 

Upi)er Primary 

• m 

8 

48 

1,500 

hliddlo School 

« • 

1 

6 

250 

Total . . 

• • 

20 

73 

2.300 


Out of 19 teachers employed in U lArOwor Primary Schools, 
^hero are mistresses for two Lower Primary Schools for girls- 
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The municipality also supervises and exorcises control over 
four liowor Primary Schools, two Upper Primary Schools and 
one IVInldlo School which are running under E>I>P* (Expansion and 
Improvement of Primary Education) Scheme. 

Street lighthig. — The incidence of street lighting is poor. Electrio 
lights on the municipal roads were intnalucod in 1965. Kerosene 
uu lamps wore used i^fore. At present there are 218 bulbs which 
ai'e lighted ui IS dark nights in the month (1002). 

Water-Supply. — The municipality has 06 wells and 70 tube-wolls 
which are adequate for the town which i.<j developing fast. There 
are about 60 pri\ ate wells in the town. There are ‘ ome tanks as 
well. There is no arrangement fur piped water-supply. 

Them ii no fire-brigade and almost every j’car there is an 
outbreak of tire and tliatclted huts are burnt. 

On an invest igati«jn it was found that there is a big leakage 
in cycle ta.v. ,The students appear to bo the worst olToaders. 
Seizure of the cycles leads to outbreaks of indiscipline. 

Slaughter Housf'. —The munictjiality maintains one slaughter 
house for goats and <«ke for cattle. The average nuinl>cr of goats 
slaughtered every day i.s 26. The sanitary condition of slaughter 
house is poor. 

Burning gknte and Burial grounds. — Tho municipality docs not 
maintain any burning ghat. It luaiu'aiub two burial grounds lbi< 
Muhammadans. 

Muniriptil Market. — Tlieie is one muiuci}>al market at Oandid 
Bazar where vcgctable.s and fcwulstufF are «oid in a very insanitary 
condition. The matk(‘t is a good .source of income to tho munici- 
pality. 

Hospital and di'^peneary.'-’Tho municipality had a full-flrdg<‘d 
allopathic disi>»M)sary with 20 ImsN for males and 10 for females. 
This hospital was proviiicialis<‘d and now it it> under the management 
of the State flo\ernment. There is a Miinieipal Charitable Ayur- 
vedic Dispensary in which two Voids and two CompoimderH are 
engaged. Medicine is given free of charges to tho outdoor patients. 

Tho municipality has no public park. There is no town hall. 
Tho town is in dire need of at least one park and a town 
hall. 

Sourtea of income. -The main sources of income are from holding 
tax, latrine tax, licenre and registration fees, rent fi cm municipal 
market, slaughti'r houses and road-aide land and buildings and 
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Gov^ment grants. Up to 1061-62 tho p<rFonaI tax in placo of 
JtS' J’**« holding tax in its place has been 

while the holding tax has been levied at the rate of 9 per cent 
on tho annual value of the holding. The rate of latrine tax is 
t *ho annual value of the holding. The collection 

of latrino and personal taxes has been veij pool. In JO.-iT-Gg 
IM8-M and 11)58-60 tho p..rco...o«o of tho ,o,.l .'lUtn of 
personal and latrine taxes was .35, 34 and 29 re<-iM‘eti\ ely. 

The rate and nninher of registeri'd \ chicles in IfiBl-G** aie 
given below: — 



Annyal rate of 
registration IXT 
v’cbicle. 

Rs. 

Total number of ordinary cart 

.. 200 

8.25 

Total nnmIxT of tjro cart 

.. 100 

10.25 

Total number of special cait 

. . Ooo 

6 2."i 

Total number of Kkkd 

.. 30 

12.00 

Total number of t'yeh* 

. . 3,» 

4.25 

Total mimbcr of (.\( lo Ith k.'.haw . . 

.. I'UO 

10.00 

Driver’s licence he foi lukshaw 
i. 6.60 oid>. 

lls. 25 and 

foi Klka 
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The showing tho inoome and expendiiuro from 1949-50 to 1900-01 

e given b^low t — 


INCOME. 


(In UupKxa*] 


Head of receipts. 


1 


1049-50. 1960 51. 1951-62. 1052-68. 



II *ii i of i'<ponfhfun\ 



1. jnoml Vtl nuiutr^tion .. 

2 Pahli' f>it. <y 

3. I'nbiK Kialth • 

4 . M ttl . • 

5- rnblit Conxeni* iioo 
G Puftln. Insfrju’fion 

7. oll.in* niiH . . 

8. ilxtriiorfimury debt 


1‘M‘) V*. 

1 > * ')J, 

10.71 52. 

10 >2 5J 

J 


4 

6 

U.20N 

7.0(HI 

h,7.73 




4,130 

4.511 


21.000 

20,020 

30.000 


4,700 

2,0o0 

2.400 

Jo/ioo 

23,000 

40.0OO 

37.000 

|M S<H) 

13,H00 

n,‘)O0 

13,000 

2G,<MK) 

2t).000 

82,000 

36.000 

2>.i*oo 

i 1,000 

76,000 

26,423 


TOTAL 


1,*\3 5'H> M0,790 2.0H.42I 1,01,789 
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i<)r>r, no. 

i'n(i.-,7. i<ir.7.7K. 

107S .7‘>. 

1<)71».C0 

1 %().(; 1. 

^ i) 

7 

8 

» 10 

n 

12 

13 

21,000 

2C.(K»0 

2.'>.()00 

2'>,30h J'tl'.ft 

20,4 JO 

27,Sfi8 

2 i,i.ru 

o.r»i )0 

8,2<>0 

7,0i»0 

O.I70 S.KSO 

7,OM2 

K,04fi 

7,422 

-IMO 

104 

100 

507 313 

7 J7 

217 

200 

20,000 

3«,(iOO 

* 22,120 

33.110 20 

JH,7kS 

3() JJS 

1^6s‘) 

os.'loo 

riu.osi 

l> 0 ,oO(» 

hi,7fio nH/no 

1.04 H 7 

oo,7‘>! 


2.1«() 

3.7i»0 

1 /ion 

1(1 07.. 14*277 

1,710 

i ,77 <> 

1.7 43 

2, ‘00 


10,000 

3\32> ' 1 , »1I 

S ’lO 

10,711 

22 . 2 M) 

J, 2 J, 0 Oo 

1,7 1|27S 

i,:is,i 2 o 

2,OS,7oo 1,41 

1 ,7o. i s7 

] } 


lOV^ ‘li 


107» ,h 

1“'(. .7 ]'*)7 

J* 7^ .> 

10 V • (,0 

^‘10 01 


7 

s 

0 lo 

1 1 

12 

i 1 

7, 

7,ss 1 

1 1 ,()Ot) 

n i*‘:j i2.(.70 

13,071 

1 *'.005 

17,202 

“•JOO 

7,ni7 

.7,0 i'3 

^ sjf) 7, 024 

0.1 *1 

11 42n 


20.000 

In, 7 i,\ 

4,7l‘o 

7’ i,]o 7* 7 17 

7"' 

7 ( ’ 30 

72.: « 2 

4 'HiO 


2 

1,2 47 4 I2> 

•7 

- 'll 

5,*** 0 

♦ :,Oi»o 

47, 1 OO 

JT.oou 

:U,h :1 ]7oSi 

.7.1 0 

Oj'l 

61 1 :: 

12,070 

iT.oTO 

O.l.oim 

2si7(> iK(.:r 

u' 

4 '» 007 

35,osl 

4,00«» 

3*770 

4,100 

1.0 40 

\ 1. • 

4 

2 ».o 

12,100 

.7.013 

10 OOO 

37.13! 10 0 0 

O 1 7 

vs 7 il 

8 4^7 

1, ‘*2.270 

» 14 

l,‘27.l.»2 

l,So.l4o 1,0 .217 

M * 

2 07 

ltu4,J 1 7 
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From the statements of expenditure and receipts it appears 
that there is a marked increase in both income and expenditure 
but it is not so high os in the case of Darbhanga Municipality. In 
1905-06 the income of the municipality was Rs. 21,380 as against 
the total income of Rs. 1,67,290 in 1960-61. The expenditure in 
the year 1905-06 was Rs. 13,800 while in 1960-61 it was Rs. 1,64,107. 
This indicates that the income has gone op about seven times 
while the oi^nditntte has gone up about cloven times. This is 
not a good sigh. 

Financial position . — According to the Audit Report No. 73 of 
1960-61 the deficit cash balance of the municipality on 31st March, 
1957 was Rs. 33,290 which swelled up to Rs. 48,251 on Slat 
March, 1959. Ai the end of tho year 1956-67 the assets had 
exceeded tho liabilities by Rs. 16,295 but this was reduced to 
Rs. 8,824 at the end of 1958-69. On 3l8t March, 1960 tho 
deficit cash balance W'cnt up to the tune of Rs. 71,766. This 
shows that the financial position of the municipality is very 
unsatisfactory. Tho income of tho municipality is not adequate for 
its normal commitments and tho unspent balance of tlovernment 
grant and loan for specific purposes have been freely draan up to 
meet tho deficit during tho last several years. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs has been due to an alleigy 
to impose ta-ves and to tail tho available sources of income. 
Imposition of low taxes on largo holdings belonging to infiucntiul 
jM-ople is another icason. The municiiiality is not tlihcliaiging its 
Htatutorj' obligation by licensing shops under the Footl Adulteration 
Act and imposing taxes on trades, professions and callings. 

Under tho Prevention of Food Adulteration Act, 1958, all 
shops <>arrying on bu.sincss for manufacture, distribution and sale 
of foodstuff are required to be licensed. But the shops under 
the aliove mentioned Act have not been licensed. ITio executives 
and the Commi.sbioners do not ap{ioar to bo quite k(*en for taking 
necessary steps ahen«by they may personally become iiniiopular 
and lose vote.s in the lu'xt election, Tho Commissioners were also 
divided into groups and bitter rivalry has affected tho municipal 
politics. 

According to the new Sections 82A and 162A of tho Municipal 
Act a stamp duty at tho rate of 2 per cent on the value of tho 
immovable properties transferred by sale, nu*rtgagc or gift, etc., is 
to bo levied by the Pegistration Department in respect of all such 
properties situatcfl within tho municipal limits. This additional 
revenue after deducting tho cost of collection is creditable to tho 
municipal fund. Tho municipality novor preferred the claim as 
pointed out in tho Audit Report No. 62 of 1961-62. 

RrsRRA Municipality. 

Boscra was at one time ave.'y important trading oontro in the 
south of tho district with active trade on tho Baghmati and the 
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Burhi Qandak. Though it is still an important Bazar it has lost 
muoh of its impottaiico sinco the op(‘ning of the railway. Because 
of the European indigo planters and merchants a municipality was 
established thc-ro on Ist April, 1809. At the beginning the indigo 
planters ured to bo the Chuirmen of the municipality. At first 
the Municipal Board consisted of 14 Cominisnonei s all of whom were 
nominated. At presont, the Board consists of 18 elected and 3 
nominated members. The area of the municipality has remained 
at 2j^ square miles since its e-stablishnient. The area is di\ided 
into seven wards. Alt the wards leturn 2 Commi.s.‘’ioner8 excepting 
ward no. 6 Mahabir Asthan which returns only one Commissioner. 

The population of RuNora town in 1961 is 14,341 as against 
12,067 in 1951. The population in 1941 was 10,1.54. There has 
been a steady rise in the population. 

The presohl building of the muiiieipal oftico was constructed in 
193 4 after the Bihar Earthquake. 

There is only one Sanitary Iiifpectcir in the munieipality. The 
work of .sanitation is m<ist neph eUd in this mnmcipality and it 
apiM'ais no Sunilnrj InsjK-otor .sticks to his woik. Xo old records 
Nliowing the ineidenee ot epidemic di'e. si s and prc\cntive measures 
taken bj the munieipality me u\.ulatle iii the municipalily'. How- 
ever, the .statement gi\en helow' shows the ooeurn*mc of epidemic, 
death and attaek and the pieventui* nieasnreh taken by the muni- 
cijiahty m the leceiit years. 


Yiur. 

Sllaftll PoV 

1 

VuccinatSon. 

Xo. of 

Attack. Ucrtlh. 

\ttrtck. Dojitli. 

Primary 

Kc vacci- 
nation. 

t 

2 3 

4 o 

0 

4 

8 

1&6HG9 

. . • • 

• ■ 

3r»o 

1.436 


1069-40 

80 1 

.. 

302 


... 

1000 01 

.. 

117 24 

4:w 

3,9ai 

.. 

1941 62 

> * • • 

107 41 

400 

4.779 

838 


There aro 31 swoopor.s, 8 carters and 1 jamadar. The sweepres- 
ses collect night soil from the latrines ui buckets and de]>nsit it in 
night-soil carts. This is a revolting practice. There are four night- 

26 Rev.— 34 
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soil carts. There are also four refuse carls whieli caiij (ho refuse 
and garbage of the town The trenching ground comis 10 kathas 
of land which was donated by Duibhanga Raj 

n ater Supyly 

The m iin source ot the supply ot watoi is ucll^ and 1 uIk*-w(' 11. 
There aio 33 municipal wollb and 25 tul)e-\\< IK foi this pui pose 
Theie aie alst> about 130 private wells Th<‘ ahm i^dmiM'K populated 
and the p»*osont aiiangonient ol watei uipplj is not sulhcicuit 

Education 

In KUn 3<) tlieie were onl\ 10 p.iman siliooK iniintiiiiied b> 
tho nuinicipalit \ Tic following st<it(ni<nt tin nunilH i oi 

schools siiulents and t(i\cluis now 



r toil riuriib r 

\u ol»» r ot t u 

\ Mill < I <1 


ot hool 4 

<Ii lit 

tin I O'* 

MicUllo Sthiol 

1 

JO) 

7 

Uppor Pnm^rv s lio »l 

i 

>»|S 

11 

Lower PiitnHis s hool 

\h 

Sbl 

27 


20 

1 iiJ 

1 > 


Out ot 16 knvor piiinar\ schools 3 aic for gnl> in whuh 
4 nii.stresses are woiking llieie is no u}>pei oi middle srliool loi 
girK The town is in **on‘ need of a middle -clioni foi gnK 'flie 
schools aie not well inn and ih<' teaduus an- not legulailv pud 

Hoad s 

The municipality maintains 2 inile^ t tiiiloiigs, \ai<Kof 

purca and 5 miles, 51 jards oikattha loads The condition of the 
katcha roads is \er^ imsei able and dining i niij K'ason u is a ta'^k 
to pass through them Kven the mam load throngli the heart 
of the town up to the Municiiml Ofhee is in a bad condition 
The road is very narrow and the market H<*ongested There is no 
drain in the market and that is whv watc'r cannot [lass thiough 
and It accumulators on both sides ol the load. 

Street Ityhtiny. 

The municipality provides eleetiic light with elTect fiom Decem- 
iKif, 195(k Thcjre are 100 bulbs on the mam roads and lanoH. 
UoMides, there are also 54 keros'riio .stn^et lamjis and they aie lighted 
for 15 nights in a month* 
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Disposal of dead bodies. 

There is no burning ghat or b\n'ial ground maintained by the 
Municij)alily. There jh a private buiial ground for Mohammadans. 
I'lio (h'ad bodies of the iiindus ar(‘ eiernated on the bank of the 
river Candak. Registiation of fh^ad bodies as pio\id<‘d in the Act 
is not done j)ropoil 3 . 


AIvniripal Market, 

There is a nranieipal market in the centre of the town on a 
piece of land donated by Sri Nunn Prasad Singh oi \illage Thatia. 
'fheio is also one slaughter house. The sanitary condition of the 
slaught<^r hous<' is voiy poor. 

« 

Poiunl, 

There is oik' inunuijial pound reconstructed after the Bihar 
I'.ullujuuke of ]o:U. Tlu‘ pound doe^i not felcli good income. 

J f os jntal. 

'Phe nninicipalit y hud a hospital eonsI^ting ol male and femah^ 
\var<ls 'I'he mile waul hail 12 lK‘ds .ind tlu^fcimih* waid had six 
Is-ds. It tia<l been tiinler the managiUiHUit of the munidpality ficmi 
1st Detolwu' Issn to No\eiiilM'i, 11U>G w h('n it waspioMju ialeed 

and taken ov<*r li\ tin* State tiov <m nnn*nt . 

Muhicipal Library, 

TluMe is om' Jawahai Pu^tkalaya since P.tatt maintained l»y the 
inunicipaht\ and now housed m the tdVic<‘ buihling. A budding 
for tlu' libiaiy i" undei ('ouMruetimi, 'Plieiv ai** about unothuusaiid 
books ill th(i lihraiy. I'he library is also cquipjH'd with a radio. 
The library is not well utilised- 

Childnn\s Park, 

A park his b *fMi piMVidiul recitiily by t h'* tnunieipality. The 
site is small and not altracti\e and the park is not j»opular 
eit he r. 


Sourctsof income. 

The main sourecs of income arc from latrine tax. personal lax, 
holding lax, n^gist ration and lieei fees, rent from market and 
Hlaughtcr houst', stalls, pound and CMivernment grants. HoMing 
tax is realised at tlv' rate ofl2§ percent on the annual value of the 
(ioveniment and Railway buildings only. Personal tax has bi'en 
lovied at t he rate of Rs. 1.25 on the gross income of an 4vss<‘ssi>e 
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and latrine tax is realised at tho rate of6 per cent on the annual 
vduo of ths h)lding. The statement given b<'lt»w shows iheanntivl 
rdo of r 'Sistration fe's and the number of vi hides registered in 
1961-62 - 

Vohifl.*. 

Rogntrat loiv fco. 

Total no. of 
velnoleMi 
logiatorod. 


R . iiP, 


C> < Ic Rick<*lm\ 

10 0 

27 

C\ c»lo 

.. 4 0 

677 (225 town 
\ 450 

village r\cloH). 

Tanga 

* 

.. ^ 0 

0 

Th»la . . * . 

.. 0 0 

10 

PA<^k Pom 

1 2 t 

147 

Sp*'fial cart 

0 0 

35> 

OrJiriary cart 

S 0 

ooo 


Tho rcgihtrAiion fi*** for mII ige ,in<i (own <v<lt is tin ^.inn . 
Prior to 19t>0 thriv woro onU (hn*<* ruksh.tvs m tlm town llitk- 
shaw 9 arc mplaoing the hor'io di.iwn ttnym 


Tho statcm*‘nt given JhIow Indio.Ui’s the lot d rmojin amii \pei - 
diture from lO'il 52 (o lfM50-(il •- 


Ye ir 

Tttt 

t|l 1 1 o»nn 

T »' C’rprt ill 


• (in 


fill rU[MH 

ISli 52 

•• 

64,063 

40,1)87 

l‘J'»2-53 


49,209 

72.109 

1953 5t 

-• 

66,479 

72.749 

1951 r>5 

.. 

61,935 

60.2CH 

19>5 50 

« P 

61,SS9 

C0.14H 

1930-57 


75.733 

70.fi00 

1937 58 

• • 

72,397 

69.664 

1968 59 

• • 

70,5Oi 

73,OS7 

1959 00 

a • 

86,124 

7H.349 

1900 61 


99,655 

1.10,147 


Fiotn tho figures of expenditure and iaeornc given alnve it 
»ppeai8that tho uieome and expenditure have almoHt doubled 
^MmsidveH within a decade In the year 1905-06 the income and 
expenditure of the municipality were Rs 6,430 and 5,500 rtajiee- 
tivcly while in lOtSO 61, the inct me amounted toRs. 90,665 and tho 
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expendituKs was Rb. 1,10,147. This shows that the income has gone 
up 14 times and oxiM*nditure 20 times more than what they were 
in 1906 06. 

fincMciul positi tn. 

Under rule l.’l of tho Municipal Accounts Rules, the, munici- 
pality is requirod to maintain a m ntmum elosii g hulance of 
Rs, 6,000 but the analysis of tho closing balance hlnjws that the 
net free cash balaitce of the muiiiciimiily onSlst March, 1961 was 
61,753.03. iSo it appeass that the financial position of the 
municipality is very unsatw factory. The munieijiahly is tntinly 
subsisting on (lovernmeiit grants which have been encroached 
upon till 3lst March, 1961 to the tune of Rs, 51,895.14. The 
staff salaries were also not pai<l regularly and were kept in arrears 
for inunths together. 

• 

The mnnieipality as it apiM-ars frofti Audit Report No. 4.'> of 
1961-62, ha.s also di\erte<l thel*n videnl Fund subsciiptions ainouu* 
ting to Rs. 7,500 (which had bei n deducted irom the pay bill of 
tho emjiloyees) for iiuwting daj-ti-day exjwnditnre. The 1< vy pf 
profoSHional tax has been made comjndsory with 'eflFcit from Isfc ’ 
April, 1950 vid( (Jovernnuuit Notification no. 32.53--L S -C« , dated 
the 23rd .M'»rch 1959 but no action was taken hitherto to impose 
this tax in this innnictpalily. According to the Uoveriiinenl Koli- 
fination n"». 5775, dates! 17th NoveinIxT, 19.59 the municipality is 
reijuirc'd to Icvj* the free primary euliaMt ion ce-ss at ( pe r cent of 
tin* tax on a holding tint no action has been taken by this muni- 
cipality to realiw the cess. 

Thi.s muiiicipalit \ suflers baellv liceanse of intent'C parly ])oliti08 
ami groupism. At presemt theie ai*‘ tw«' g'* ups and it is staled 
that over thirty thousand rupee s from eat h side was spent ovei the 
last ('lection of the municipality and a verv panicky situation wa.s 
created on the eve of the election. The party feeling is not only 
circumscribed te» the ninnicipal campus but it has al.'-'-* cretpedinio 
the c<iucatioiial ami social institutiemfe. 

JS.cM.'vsTiprn McNicirAUi y. 

Short Jlintnry. -Samustijuir hud a l■’•ge nuiuber of RritisJi 
plantcers of indigo who wwo also big /aniindars, laiul holders and 
capitalists. They imsisted on !• ‘ving a nmnicij i!u\ oml in^sjute 
of groat opposition by tho autiiorities e>f the then 11. &. N. \V. 
Railway, on tho Ittli Sceptember, 1.896 by the Nolifiention no. 469- 
T. M.. published in tho faleulta Uaw'lU', the town of Snmastipur 
And adjoining villugoa nameil ^'aIna^tlpul, Dhaiainpur, Bangra. 
Magardahi, Bahaelurpur, Kashipur, ('hak Add and Kaiiehakwcu' 
doclarc'd by the Ueutciiant tSovemor to form a iminieijiahty with 
effect from lat .Taiittary. 1897. Tho Lieutenant Ucntnior also 
Appointed th^ following persona to bo tho Commissioners of tho 
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muuicipality : — (1) S. 1). Samastipur, (2) AssMaiit Civil 
Surgeon, Sainastipur, (3) Mr. Aaron (4) Mr. Kphrain Kyles (6) 
Mr. Cecil Harman, (6) Sri Dhatnikdhari Prasad, (7) Maiilvi Mohamad 
Yahia (8) Sri Kam Naraiii Tiwari, (9) Sri Aliileshwar Bose and 
(19) Munshi Mohammad tsliaq. According lo the Bengal Act HI, 
which governed tlio municipalities during * that period, S. ll. O., 
Samastipur, used to bo tho ex-ojjicio Chairman of the mnmcipality- 
Tho first eZ’Ojficio Chairman was Mr. C. P. liraeherop an<l Shii 
Atuleshwar Bose Avas oloetod tho lirsi Vice Chairman on 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1897. It is intore.sting to note that in tho \<u’v soeoiid 
meeting of tho newly constituted Munieijial Board the Chairman 
proposed that a tax upon persons oceupying holdings bo levied but 
it was vohomc'ntly opposed bv all mombors who wen^ present in 
the meeting. 

The S. D. O. use<l to bo the cx-oJJir!t> (’hauman till tlu> Bduir 
and Orissa Miinieijial Aet '»f 1922 parsed and brought into fore<‘. 
Thoroafter tho non-oiliciaU were allowed tocont*‘^t for this filfieo. 
Shri (lirwardhar. B. A., n. l a eongves-nian of Hun town eontfsted 
for this office luui was el«M‘ted the fust mm oIfKial ChiHiman on 
28th August, 1925. After the eidbn eninit ol the Bihai andOiis^a 
Mimieipal Aet of 192*2, the strength (d Mnnieijuil P>oaid was 
fixed for 15 mombors of whom 12wTre to be elected and 3 wer(‘ to 
bo nominated. At present the number ot Munnipal t‘oln^ll^^Ion< i s 
is 18 of whom 15 are elected and 3 are nominati'd b\ tln‘ tiovern- 
ment. 

Area and PojmlalioH -1'his nuiniiupalit v ha^ an an^a (d I i scpiaie 
miles. There has been no expaiiMfui in its area since* ^''lablirh* 
ment. In 1902 the popubnhni ^d the town waH9,lol which cjina* 
down to 8,017 in 1911 hut tlieieaftor tfie [io]inlation is iTi(‘Teas!ng 
rapidly. According to th«* census <d I9.»] tho jKipuIation 
of this tow^n was 19,3t9> and now' aieonlu^g to 19«)l tinisus 
it is 25,720. The total nuuibfi i>f Juddings is ‘2/ifd. 
The whole area is dnided into 8 A\aicls foi ]uoj)ei and (fficii nt 
arrangement of municipal anu nities awl rulunnistiaticn. 

Sanitation -The aanitarv staff consists of o? e Ass|^tant Health 
Officer, one iSanitaiy Inspector, one llcaltli ln‘']ac*toi and some 
subordinate staff. 
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There are 50 sweepers, 86 RwoopresreB, 8 Bhiaita and21cartorH 
for conservancy purpose. The night>soi] is disposod of by svreepn‘S> 
ses with the help of buckets. They deposit night-soil in night- 
soil carts which carry it to the trenching ground. There are 16 
night-soil carts, four loading stations in different wards, and one 
trenching ground situated at Dhararapur • in ward no. 8. There 
are two trucks and one tractor with five night-soil trailors. Three 
rubbish trailors have also been put along with six rubbish carts. 
The municipality is also maintaining two public latrines. The 
numbeir of privat-e privies is very large. There is a scheme for the 
oonstruction of pucca drain for the whole town at t lie estimated 
cost of Ks. 47,620. The Municipal Board has already sent its 
resolution to the tlovernmeut for sanction. The order is aw'aited. 
At present the municipality maintains Smiles of Katcha and 7 miles 
of purca drains. 

« 

Com tn unicut ion . 

The municipality has 1 mile. I furlong An«l 21 jards of tarred 
road, 1 furlong and '.»2 yards' of ro;ul which ha.s pavement with 
bricks, 6 furlongs and lh3 yaid.s of met ailed road and 183 yards <*f 
Itatcha road. The condition ol Inlcha road is ^u\ pitiable during 
rains. The average expenditure over roads comes to about one 
thousand rupet's every year. Duo to ])au(it,\ of fund roads are 
not repaired regularly. For a largo and important town like Samasti- 
pur the communications are poor. 

Education. —In 1938-39 the municipality maintainctl 8 J’rimnry 
Schools and one middle school for bo>s and onn .Middle Scluml for 
girls. At present, the municipality is maintaining oneMhldle Schtail, 
ten Upper Primary Stdiools and two Lower J’rinnuy Schools for 
boys and one Lower Ihimary School for girls. Ih'sides, there are 
20 Lower Primary Schools und'T the E. I. P. Scheme which have also 
been put in the cliiirp of the inunieipalil y. The total iaimlM‘r of 
boys ainl girls attmaling niuiueipal scho«/L is 1, 084 and 486 rc-pec- 
tivoly. There are 49 teacliers arid 9 ini.'.tiesKeK viiiployed in the 
municipal schools. The total t‘xiM*iulituro over education in thoyear 
1961-62 was Us. 66,784. 

Wattr-aupply. — -Though there is no spei'ial arraiigeinout hero 
for watcr-.supply, scarcity is i ot felt. The inaiu souTio of water 
supply arc wells and tuho-wellh The railway authorities atSamas- 
tijuir have got their own arrangeineut ofwnti'r works from which 
they supply water to their colonics and quarters. The local sugar 
factory has also got its own water works for their colony. The 
other citizens got water from 26 municipal wells and 2*6 tiibe- 
Widls. B isidos, there are 239 private wells and 7 private 
tube-wells in the town. The necessity of ]>i|H>d water-sujiply is 
k^nly felt which is veyy diifieult for this municipality to accom- 
plish without the help of tlw Govornmont, Tho Public HeaUU 
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Dopartmont 'han proparad a plan for this in consultation with tho 
municipality and the matter is under consideration ofjlhe Govoin- 
mont. 

Street Lighting.— •THiotoyra of Samastipur was fortunate to have 
electric light since 1941 from tho North Bihar EIwtiicSui)pi> Com- 
pany. Bat by the end of 1052 due toUnancial difficulties, the f’oni- 
pany stopped tho supply and tho whole town reverted to the media 
of oil lamps. However, the Government of Bihar eaine to tlieir 
rescue and a StatO'Owned power station has be»«i set uj>at Sui)ia''ti]>ur. 
This has stturtod supply of current for lights ete. with effi rt liom 
Ist June 1964. The Municipality has also managed to ](ro\i<lo 
electric light on the main roads and lanes of the mnnuipahiy 
since then. 

Municipal Market . — For tho convonienco of tho pnhlie themuiu- 
eii>ality also maintains one market whore vegetables, tood'-tull. 
li-<h an I m'vt etc., arc sold. This market m loeat* d m the* c. litre* 
of tho town known as Hudri Mvrkot. The sanitaiy toiuldion of 
tho el-iijghtor house is not satisfactory. ^ 

Disposal of dead bodies . — The m iiiici[><ility lias foiiti ilmtid 
Rs. 4.000 for the construction of buildings for the two e.i'tiriiai’d 

western b irning ghats located on the oiithkirts of the town 

There i.s one burial ground for tho Ghrist’an.s near I* ulvvay Biiilge. 
There is a bunal ground for tho Muslims located at Mai'aidrdn m 

ward nv. 4. As tho dead bodies are cremated in or buried in the 

private land, their registration as provided m tho Munu i]ial Act is 
not made properly. 

Municipal Park . — Tho municipality h«s one childun't- j*aik 
known as Jawahar Bal Udyynn. This j'-.’-k is sUu.itttl ni 
ward no. 6 at the back of the Court Conipuui.d and it 
an area of about 3 acres of land. 


Sources of income . — ^Tho main sources of income au* funii hoMiim 
tax levied at tho rate of 10 per cent and latrine lax I niiKiscd at tin late 
of 7 J per cent on the annuaJ value of tho holdinp.licenoo ami n gi-tK.- 
tion fees, rent from municipal market, rond-fide land and b^nh^lng^ 
and Govornmoiit grants. The Board is also conMilcrn g 
the imposition of professional tax. Tho following .stalomeiu .diowh 
the animal rate of registration fee j»er vehicle and the number of 
vehicles registt'rod in the year 1961-02 ; — 

T«>tal nuxu!t<*r 

N*ino of vohiclo. Rogintratum t>f 
feo. X 

R^. nr. 


1 . Cycle nck«hAw «. 

2. Twntam 

S. Cycle 

4. Ordinw .. 

Special cart 


10 2.'* 

32l5 

4 2<'* 

H 

4.2.V 

709 

»* 50 

529 

2 .50 

400 


Oycleriokshaws are replacing the horsedrawn ta7n‘anis. 
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From tho slatemonto of income and oxpoiidituro it appears t}<at 
daring tho last decade the income has inoroased by one lac ofrujiooH 
and similar increase in expenditure is also noticeable. In 1000-06 
tho tnoomo of the municipality was Rs. while in lOOO-Oi it 

amounted to Rs. 2.67,900. This indioatc's that tho income has 
increased about 24 times during the last fifty years. Tho expen- 
diture in 1905-06 was 9,440 while in 1960-61 it went up to 
Rs. 2,61,046. The increase in expenditure is about 28 times more 
than what it was in 1905-06. 

Incidence of taxation. -In 190.')-06 the incidence of taxation was 
10 annas 1 pie p<‘r head of tho population whlh* in 1960-61 it was 
R-^. 4.02. 


Fiimnciol p.>fiition. -Aeeor<ling to the Audit Report No. S3 of 
1952-5, ‘1 tho.statement of assotsand liabilttiohexhihiting the financial 
position of the mimieipaliiiy as it stood on Slst Match 1952 is 
given below : - 

Total a^i^et8 ..Rs, 47,Ih3. 

Total liabilitif,”. . . Ri-. 33,01 1. 

Tho assets cxc-tKled tho Imbilities by Rs 1 4,169. Rut il e 
finan<nal |ajsiti>tn began to deteriorate since l9.")3 .">1 mal on 'list 
Mareh 19.56 the municipality^ had no cash free bulnine. Tht i ot 
free balance was ( -) R.s. 31,437. It had enen>ache<l upon the 
fund.s earmarked for .sjiecitic purpost's. Ilowover. lli'i^ pres# nt ton 
dition is much improved. On 3lst Mareh 1961 the Munieipality 
has a not free balance .of Hs. 7 449. In conipai i.^t>ii with oilur 
municipalities in this ilistriet, Samastijnir Municipalil,\ has betlt r 
financial stability. But it cannot ho el.iimed that il.s finarei.nl 
position is very !-'ouiwl. The munieipality still does not inunitaiii 
the minimum elo.siiig liahmee. It teqiiiies to mnnitiiio a tniiuu i.ni 
balance of two months, average oxjxaiditure. 

The municipality is not free from party politiis Tlieieart ,wt> 
rival groups in the pnsent Municipal Roaid. Tht jiicsiaitt haiMiiiiii 
of the municipality is Sri Mauzi Lai Choudhiiry who has Ixen 
serving the municipality in this eajinoily fi< tii 8th Jnntiaiy 
1931 to nth April 1938, again from 2n«l .lunuary 1941 to 2Mh 
.\iigiist 19.52 and tlien from 11th February 1956 till now (June, 
1962). 

— Darbbanga distiiet has four Munic palitUs 
locatixl at Darbhaiiga, Samas'ipur, Mndhubani and Riiwra and one 
Nolilkd Area Committee at Jainagar. The Harbhaiiga luuniei- 
pality is the oldest munieipality and the St»rnastipur is tho young- 
est one. The Ru.sora and Ma<ltiubam Municipalities are twins us 
they have oomo into existniico on the same day, 1.6., on Ut April, 
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1869. But wlien wo judge thorn on the ground of functions they 

g erform, their financial condition and managonicnt, we notice that 
amastiiinr Municipality has the best poMtiun. ft is the only 
municipality in the district that has its owncbsh balance and makes 
a regular payment to its employe<*B. On Slst March, 1961 this 
municipality hud a net free balance of Its. 7,740. The other three 
municipaliticH are running in deficit and ha\ c enci oaehed upon the 
Ooverninont grants. On 31st March 1960 the net closing balanee 
of Durbhanga Municipality was (— ) Rs. 2,06,610 while the Madhu- 
bani &Iunieij>ality had the defieit ru.sh balance of Rs. 71,7.")0. The 
Ru.sei'a Municipality had net free cash halai.fe of(- )Rs. 61,7o3.03 
on 31st March 1961. 


So far their functions are eoncerned it is to be observetl that the 
Ruscra Municipality is the worst where none of the important 
functions such as sanitation, public woiks. education and wator- 
Kupply in not properly attended to. I’he Darhbanga Municipality 
provhles some of the h.isie nmenities to its citizens. This i... thV 
oiilj iiiuoi'-ipality in this district which has its own water works* 
and IS uKo making clforts for giving all the basic amenities 
The Madhuhani Municipality scHjms to be slack andd<its not exhibit 
any initiative fui the luijmivcment of the town life. Thcie L-no 
scheme for pijH-d water-supply, town hall and public park which are 
the crying needs of the town. The Rusura and Madhulnni munici- 
palities aie iu*t kc'C’j>nig pace witli the Daibhaiga and Samastipur 
inunieipah ies. The mam reason is that in both Uii.«era and the 
Madhuhani inunit ipalitit s, paity polities is at ns pi ck and the 
members of the Muiiieijml Hoard take more mteivst in it and le.ss' 
111 the munieiiial afi’aii s That is the geneial .< port. 


It is in the fitness of things that tin Bihar (.loveniment is 
going to Introduce' the Hihar Miinieipal (Amendment) Bill in the 
no.\f session of the Hihar Vidhan i<ahiia which is to eommence from 
Svpteinher 3, 1902. 

The Bill projKtsos to remrganise the entire sen -up of the munici- 
palities and it seeks to apjioint Executive Uillei rs in all municipali- 
ties! According to the provisions of the Bill the iniii.icipaK'ouncillors 
will only lay own broad jiolicy and the Executive Officers, will 
implement them. The Executive Ofticer will also be responsible 
for day-to-day executive work «‘f the civic bodies. This function 
is hitherto [XTforined hy the Chnirnian or Viec-Chaiiman. The 
Executive Officer will bo appointed by the fcttate Oovernment in 
coiiHultatioii with the Chairman w'ho will boelwted at the beginning 
of each financial year. A« under the proposed Bill the Executive 
Officer is to take away important powers from the Chairman, the 
post of Chairniaii will not be so alluring. 
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The. Jtnna\far* Notified Area Committee- 

The Jaiiiagar Notified Area Oonnniitoo was established on 13ih 
November, 1055. Th' SulKlivisioual Officer, Madhubaiii is the 
ev-officio Cliiinnan. Originally, the (Wimittee consisted of )4 
nominated ineiiibt'rs but at present there are 17 notuinated mom hers. 

The area of tlie C^Mnnlittce extends over 0.fi2 square mile. It 
is divided into 3 wards. The population according to ))roviHional 
population figure'^ of VMW (^msus is 7,002 of whom 1,540 are lax 
pa3’'(ws. 

The Committee maintains H medalled, and 7 non metall(‘d loads 
covering an nrea of about 2 miles. The Committee has 7 wells 
and 0 tube-wells in ilitTerent wards for the supply of water to the 
town people, 'fhere is no scheme for pi]>ed water-siipplv. 

The Cmniuittee his empl<#J'cd one Zamadar, one 'male* and 
twentj’-iiine sweepcis ineludiiig sweepress. Theii jnaiii function 
is to keep the road and ?ia/u.x clean ami to dl'^]»o^'e of night sod. 
Onlj' sweeprt‘s-.o-* eolh^ct mghl-soil in buckiUs and (hqxi.sii it in 
‘ night-sod carts \vhi*‘b (*avrv it to the tn iiidiing ground. At ]>rescnt 
the Committee has not M\y trenching ground of its own H(»\\t'Ver, 
it has managed to take of one bigha of laud <ui .uinual 

basis for this puiposc. tt Im-h re.^^Msl to fuindia-e laml toi the 
trenchinijr gi<»und and :i sum of Its l.tUO lias l)i*cn (le}>osr(sl for 
purchasing land near the Kanda t\anal. There no Sanitary 
Inspector or Health fn^pe<*toi to take pi<\entjve nnasiiKs uhiui 
anj* t‘[>ideTnie break, out. 

The Comnrrt<*e provides ele<dric liglil on its juain road*^ vvitii 
effect from tiunc, There are Ino bulbs for thi-^ purpose and 

tluw are hglited fo? 15 dark nights in a month. TJu' a\erage 
cost over stre * liglding com»‘^ to Its. 300 per month. 

Toe Committee Ills moved ih ‘ Sati' (JoVerninent for tJie cons- 
truclioa driin for the area umb-r i;s ui<i*iagi*ni(Ud . 'flic Survey 
pirty has N ibrnutisl reports if» tin* tiovemnnuit ami its order 
is awaited. 

Th' ( J-)inmitl(M* miintaiiis one .slaught(»r house for g<»ats. ft 
is situated in ward no. 1. This i.s annually leased ruit to iJio 
highest bidder and the responsibdilj' for keeping lh«‘ .slaughter 
house clean n oii tin* con* raet or. The slauglitei hous<* i.s kefO 
<!irty. 

The (Jomniittee iloes not possess anv' niark(d, puldn^ park, 
library, burning (jhat or burial grounds. 

The present building where the office of tin* Committee in 
located was constructed in Ifiofi, 

The main sources of income of the f'oinmittee arc holding tax 
and latrine tax. The holding and Utrine taxes have hecn levied 
at the rale of jier Cent and 4 per e(*nt ri^spi'Ctively on the 

•Jainogiir ia* WTitt^'ii ui Jiivnagur (P,L P.L) 
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annual value of the holding. The other sources of income arc 
licence fees for offensive and dangerous trades, registration fees, 
Government grants and rent from road-side land, buildings and 
slaughter house* The table given below shows the rate of registra- 
tion fees and the number of vehicles registered in the year 1961-62. 

■ Up, 


!• Spociiii Clift 

•• 

4 

1,486 

2. Ordinary Cart . . 


6 

64 

3. Cyclo 

• • 

4 

108 

4. Park pony * . 


4 

118 


Prufossiunal tax has also been levied with effect from Ist 
Anril. 1959. 



Th«' foUo^^ irti: stiU^'iiuMst show s the df'nirtud au*l * a* n III t Of lioJiii, j! tu\ aid u\ fiiin to l'<()l- 62 . 
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ToUl 1.13,3‘.5.0** .’OiilH.ij t,»>.«r,'i *7 8«.a':4 09 3T,705.56 «,016.M 23.281.27 29,298.11 
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Loectl Boards . — ’There are throe Local Boards at the Subdivisional 
headquarters, viz., Sadar, Madhubaiii and Bainastipur. TheSadar 
Local Board oovtffs an area of 86^ square miles with a population 
of 0,93,800 while Madhubani and Bamustipur Local Boards have 
jurisdiction over 1,341 and 1,121 square miles with a jmpulation of 
13,42,902 and 12,92,903 respectively. Originally, the Local Boards 
of Madhubani and Samastipur consisted of 11 and 8 members 
respectively. In 1927 the Sadar Local Board had 8 members of 
whom 6 were elected and 2 were co-opted by the District Board, 
Madhubani Local Board consisted of 13 members of whom 10 
were elected and 3 were co-opted and Saiuaslipur Local Boaid 
comprised 8 members of whom 0 were ele<*ted and two were 
co-opted. The number of members gradually increased. The last 
election of the Local Board was held in 1948-49. Th© followmg 
are the tigures of the members constituting the Board 
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Prior to 1921 the Stibdi visional Officers nseii to be the t^Jiairmen 
of the Local Boards. Thereafter the eh*ction of noii-official (.luiir- 
man was nitrodu<’cd. 

The Local Board.s get allotment <>f fund' from the District 
Board and have in their charge mamunaiuv of import ant village 
roads which liuvi b(H*n taken on the fliedule as the Local Boaid 
Boads. In 1958 tli© three Loeal Boards maintaiiud 1.017 miles 
of village road.s. 

Prior to ^tay, 1954 the Loeal Boards ul-" man iged primary 
education hut since then they have bein nlieitd ni this duty duo 
to the creation of the Diatrut Edmation I'uiul which was put 
under the coutnil of the District Sui>eimtc'<vit m ot Education. In 
1963i54 the l,ocal Boards had 4H) I piur Praiiaiy Schools tor boys 
and 9 Upper Primary Schools for g 499 Lower I’nniurj Scht'ols 
for boys and 11 Lower Prinian Scliools foi girls. Besides, the 
Local Boards had also 20 .'tipendiaiy I’ppei Prunaiy Schools and 
473 Lower Primary Schools for boys juid 129 Lower Primary 
ScIiooIh for girls. 

The Sadar Local Board maintained 31 pounds, Madhubani 39 
and Samastipur l^ocal Boani 30. The total income from thcie 
100 pounds amounted to its. 3,343 in 1957-68. 

2«l<. V— 8-. 
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Tho Looal Boards also managed 9 touring Veterinary Dispensaries 
and 3 Veterinary Hospitals located at caoh subdivisional head- 
quarters. These dispensaries and hospitals hare been provincialised 
with effect from November, 1960. 

In pursuance of Govenunent Notification no. 8001-L. S.-G., 
dated 12th September 1958 all the throe Local Boards have been 
taken over by the District Magistrate. Darbhanga with effect from 
16th September, 1968. Since 14th September 1959, these Local 
Boards have been put in the charge of the Special Officer, District 
Board, Darbhanga. 

Union Boards. —Earlier there were six union Boards, at Kah- 
matpur, Deswa, Singhwara, Rohika, Kiiaura, Mailhurajnir 
respectively. The Union Boards proved to be .superfluous after ( ^rain 
Panchayats came in. Therefore, out of 6 Union Boards, r> Union 
Boards, namely, Rahmatpur, Desna, Snighwar.i, Robika and 
Kharua havei been abolirhed according to Govenmient letter 
no. 1021-G. P., dated 6th Februarj* 19.'54 and were replaced by 
the Gram Panchayats note<l against their name.s under notifiealiou 
nos. 10201 and 10202 L.S.-G., ilatod 30lh October 19r>S. 


of UiiKui 
Bowtd. 


N »inf' of (jSrani 

P Itii’ll tV lit 


RfthniHtpur 




Singhw'ira 


Rohika 




(U I>hudp)ir.i 
(i) Rtihinfitfiiir 
(3) f^ikhruiniBiIoiit 
( 4; U tinkr diu i{>ur 

M) Bol/vn 

(2} H^rptiiruhan. 

(3) Lahagi. 

( 0 

(.■») Jirimch titiirApuuir d} ml 

(♦») Main 

(7) Pat'isli 

(8) MuiSliaii 

(1) '^lughvtaitt, 

(Z) Maukuli 

(3) Mahf'fjiafti 

(4) Fttigmri)mr['ur 

(]) Hohika. 

(2) Kakruiiir 

(3) Hafiaklui. 

(1) Arnria. 

(2) NawuriK 


All the Union Boards wore constituted under tho village 
Administration Act, 1922, and were vested with the powers under 
parts HI, IV, V of the Act. The main fiinotion of the Union 
Board was to oolleot the ohaukidari tax and union tax and to 
look after sanitation, conservancy and drainage of the villages 
under the union. In order to enable to collect ohaukidari tax tho 
above Gram Panchayats have been vested wiith the statutory powers 
for appointing a Committee of Ave persons under Section HI of the 
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Village Chaiikidari Act, 1870. The appointment is made by the 
District Magistrate from amongst the members of the Executive 
Committee of the Gram Fanchayat. Hence, a Committee of five 
persons in each of the above mentioned Gram Panchayats has been 
formed by the District Mc^istrate, Darbhanga, the intimation of 
which has been sent to the Director of Gram Panchayats, Bihar, 
Patna, vide his letter nos. 298-PIlC, dated 17th June, 1968 and 
1462, dated 9th July 1968. After the abolition of the Union 
Board the collection of the chaukidari tax has been enfrusted to 
the Panchayats and the transfer of power from the President of 
the Union Board to the respective Gram Panchayats has been made 
by the S. D. Os. concerned. 

Madhurapur is the only Union Board in this district which has 
not yet been abolished but it is also to be abolished soon. A 
Committee of 6 men has been formed and the proposal for the 
abolition of the Board is soon to be sent to the Government for 
its denotifioation. The following Gram Panchayats are to replace 
the Madhurapur Union Board i — 

(1) Banrfliar 

(2) Rahtaoli 

(3) Hhatorii. 

(1) Mtulhurapur 

(5) Uallipur. 

Dahingaarai Union Committee. 

The Dalsingsarai Union Committee was constituted in 1909, It 
covers an area of square miles with a population of 8,600. 
The area is divided into five wards which cover the following 
villages t — 

(1) Bibrampur 
{2) }3ha^wanpur Chaksckhu 
(3) ('haklokman 
(0 Loknathpur. 

(r>) Jaijpatti, 

Prior to 1924 the Sub-Registrar of Dalsingsarai used to be 
the President of the Committee, The Committee was partly 
superseded by the District Boanl in 1967-68 when the assessment 
and the collection of union and latrine taxes and arrangement of 
sanitation were taken over by the District Board, Again, on 13th 
July 1969, the District Board took over charge of settlement of 
pounds, market buildings and markets, road-side lanes and shops. 
The only function left to the Jommittee was stfeet lighting 
arrangements. 

Prior to 1957-58 the Union Committee had 9 metalled roads, 
‘'and 20 metalled lanes. Road nos. 1 and 5 measuring 2,700ft. 
by 20' and 1,700 ft. by 26' respectively were very busy ones and 
eonsequently they wore repaired every year. The total mileage of 
oommunioation under the Union Committee was 2^ miles. 
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Ineom* and Mhepmdntwrt, 

The fignrea for reoeipt aad expendiiture for the years 1958-51^, 
1959-60, 1960-01 are given bdowi — 


Beoeipt, 

EscfMinditixre. 

Year. Amoant. 

Year. 

Amoant. 

Re. 


Re. 

1958-59 .. .« 1,234.00 

1958-59 . . 

6,423.83 

1959-00 .« .. 5.167.60 

1060-60 .. 

16,401.66 

1960-61 . . 5.624.25 

% 

1960-61 

22,762.08 

The arrears of Union and latrine taxes as taken down 
Demand Register are analysed below according to the 
which they relate : — 

% • 

from the 
years to 

Year, 

Union Tax Latnnt'Tax 

(m rupoi^s). (lu rupooR). 

Tolnl 

(in nipoos). 


1961-62 

•- 

48.00 

12.00 

50 00 

1952-53 


333 00 

243 00 

570 iiO 

1953-54 

• ► 

752.60 

207.r»0 

960 no 

l954-'i5 


643.60 

141 OO 

6Kt 50 

1955-56 


2.628.75 

831 50 

3,16.1 2,*. 

1956-67 


3.930.60 

3,182.00 

6,112 60 

1967-38 

-• 

4,228.00 

2.350 60 

6,678 60 

1958-69 


5,453.00 

2,696 60 

8,1 19.50 

195').60 

•• 

0,133 60 

2,91 7 60 

0,061.00 

1960-61 

• 

6,310.30 

3,1 16.60 

0.401 .00 

Tofal . 

• 

. 30,100 2,, 

14,730 00 

45,130.25 


Out of Ra. 45,130.26 a stun of Bs. 2,280.50 relating to 
tho periods 1951-52 to 1954-55 has become barred by limitation. 
The arroars for the years 1953-64 and 1964-65 totalling Bs. 1,644.60 
are ooverud by stiits and romissiomi. 
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With effect £rom 22nd March, 1961, the Union C!onunittee vfts 
eoiupletely superseded by the State Goyemment for mal administra- 
tion vide their Resolution no. 1291-L.8.-G., dated the 16th February, 
1961 and it was placed under the direct control of the Special 
Officer, District Hoard, Darbhanga. The period of supersession 
has been renewed for a further i»eriod of two months vide Govern- 
ment notification no. 3624-L.S.-G., dated the 18th May, 1962, which 
has come into effect from the 22nd May, 1962. 

Tho proposal of converting the Union Committee into Notified 
Area Committee is under oousideration of tho State Government and 
the final decision has not yet been made. 

Tovjn Planning. 

Tho Distriot has six towns, viz., Darbhanga (Class I), Madhubani 
<Class II), Samastipur (Class III), Roseva (Class IV), Dalsingsarai 
(Class V) and Jainagar (Class VI). Tho population qf those towns 
according to the Census figures of 1951 and 1961 arc given below t — 



lorii. 

1001. 

j) iriiKariga tGwu . . 


1,03.106 

Mi*ihabani 

23,2s3 

2M.23S 

Sarnastipar 

10.306 

25,^36 

lioRtvfrt 

12.1)07 


1 ^HlaiiigRarai 

. 7,^53 


J (11 n Agar 

. . 7,l» J t 



The towns in tho Darbhanga district have nowly formed them- 
selves without any pro-jJanmng. Even now there is no regular 
town ])lanning scheme Imfore tho municipal authorities. The 
municipalities do not control the construction of new houses and 
permissions are given liberally and there is hardly any attempt 
to align houses of proper and similar design in one hwality. The 
mtuiicipalities seldom exercise their right to pull down old and 
damaged buildings. The houstts are mostly katcha and lack the 
modern amenities. Darbhanga, Madhnbani end Samastipur are 
the principal towns of Darbhanga distriot. Each one of them is a 
good specimou of a Iop-.sidod town which has be*’n allowed to 
dovolop in a must unscientific and u.. >ocial manner. 

Darbhanga . — ^In the Great Bihar Earthquake of 1934 the to^ 
suffered a great loss. About 311 persons were killed by the falling 
debris and a large number of buildings were damaged. The then 
Distriot Maaistrate Mr. Freaton thought of rebuilding the town and 
expressed his viirw to tho Commissioner who did not appreciate his 
idea. Mr. Freston discussed the matter with tho MaharajadiuraJ 
who immediately agreed to finance a town improvement trust. 
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Aa a result of joint efforts of Mr. Freston and the Maharajodhiraj 
the Darbhanga Improvement Aot was passed in September, 1934 
and the Darbhanga Town Improvement Trust was constituted in 
December, 1934. Mr. T.A. Freston, District Magistrate* became the 
first Chairman of the Trust. 

The life of the Darbhanga Improvomont Trust was, however, 
out short in 1945 when sifter making a donation of 7^ lakhs the 
Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga stopped financing the Trust. The 
municipality did not givo any contribution iiur did any other 
local contribution come in. The Trust was dissolved with effect 
from the 1st July 194S, vide Government > otification no. 4969- 
L.S.*6., dated the 20th May 194s. It may, however, bo mentioned 
that a large number of schemes had lK*on drawn up which wore 
not taken pp. Some of the schemes that were not taken up wore 
Katki Bazar scheme, Barubazar schemes, North Barabazar scliemes, 
Muzaffarjmr road scheme, Laheriasarai main road scheme, Makliania 
tank scheme, etc. There is no doubt that these schemes in some 
shape or other are bonnd to be taken up whenever any compre- 
hensive improvement of Darbhanga town is taken up. The Darbhanga 
Improvement Trust had partially conipletcd L:ilbagh Now Area 
scheme no. Ill and had completed the rehouhing hcbeme no. JV, 
Station Road scheme no. IX, llarahi Tank scheme no. XI, Lalbagh 
Extension Area scheme no, XIII, Kathalbari scheme no. XIV. 
The Trust had taken up the drainage scheme and Bueli home 
but did not complete them when the 'J'rusl was dissol veil. Out of 
an initial donation of 5 lakhs by the Mahninjadhiruj of Dorlduinga, 
Rs. 2,74,576 was spent towards tho cost ol acquisition of houses 
and lands falling in the scheme area, e\pen<liture for the imjiroie- 
ment of the area, maintenance of establishment, miscellam'euhaud 
contingencies, etc., and tho balance was utilised towards the cons- 
truction of somo building.^ under a few scliemes for w'hicii no 
separate funds were provided. Under tho schemes the al Market 
was also constructed by tho Trust. The Oval Market wasjturchused 
by the municipality. 

Darbhanga Town Planning and Drrdopmpnt Committer ^ — Tlio 
Committee knowui as Darbhanga Town IManning and I)ovelo]»mont 
Committee formed in 1960 had prepared a report regaidiug the 
improvement of the town and had forwaiiled it to the Government. 
Tho mainrooommendalionsof tho Dovolopment Committee couTprisod 
a number of schemes for conservancy and civic amenities, 
drainage and sewerage, pro\ision of nwichanised coiiser\ ancy, 
provision of municipal burning ghats for Tjie disjiosal of thedeail 
bodie.s, provision for parks, stands tor conveyaiico*i, a town hall, 
fire service, extension of water mains, improvement of roads, etc. 
All those schemes will mean a very large expenditure and there is 
no doubt that Darbhanga which now has a Medical College and 
a large number of other educational institutions, the palaces of 
tho Maharajadhiraj of Darbhanga, a very rich library, eto., baa 
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no townflcapo. Evon tho main loadb arc nariow and flanked by 
ugly huts. Tho very appro«i(‘h fiom tho railway fetation at 
LaluiriaHaiai is doprossing and tho narroi^ jf)adfe cannot pobsibly 
copo with tho traffic. Tho broad gaugo lailA^ay lino has already 
boon brought up to Saniastijmi and thoro iBiiodoubtlhatDar- 
bhanga rail’s^ ay station which IS onl> threi* nuhs awaj fiom Laheria- 
fearai railway stcilioii is bound to bo coniuolcd by tin* broad gauge 
within tho noai future Tho lank of tho Daibhanga di'^tiici within 
Bihar State fiom tho j)oint of view of nib«in population is fiflctnth. 
Thoro an^ gloat potentialitu s foi mdiisti it v.- Idigc, small and 
cottago. Tw(» paper an going to bo np vtrj snon and 

thorc^ IS bound to be* a rajud indu''tnalisatH)n Ciia* the comui.inKa- 
tions aio impio\CHJ It is coitamh jMcnliai that ihc 
of Imj»ro'\ omemt Trust m tlu^ St itc* <d Bihar begins with Jj,irbhanga 
but Darbhanga i'^ still witJioul any lmj)io\ c me jit 1iu«-t Daibhanga 
liadh xu*o(lb to lie rcbuill to lomo extent and do\ eloped in a 
j»lannoei w<i\ and it is undeiMood that D irblianga lmj)ie>\<*mtnt 
Tru^'t is not unlikol\ to bo t^st il)iishe el \(r\ ^oon Hit Iinpio\e*- 
ment Tiu^t will hate* to de\elop not <»n]\ tliti town ot Daibhanga 
but tcuklo tli(* probJe*m cd gie iter Dubhinga including the un lands 

m 

Since' tho (ondition ot the distiui he ulepnirtcrw n ^o pnmitne*, 
It can msjj lilted tlial tlie <»th< i U'wns e»f the dNliict should 
«ilso be' \ei\ j)o< 1 Ml til a‘- planning (<‘nceued Simastijui i*- a 
lug ia)lwa\ junetiein and the lu dejuaMei'- e»l .» r*nlwa\ cliMsion 
Samastijnii i*- \ei\ iinpoilant ce'inna u i ilh and ne>w on the'* 

biOtiel gnigc' Sainastij'ui he- liad » \ei\ oblup.e growth and 
the ic' h »s got lo }m a it iiulai well 1 laiiight out pi inning 1 »r this 
t«>wn I*' w» li 


tui\M i VNC IT vtk \T- 


1 ht' («i >in Pine Ills It oi (•run >il»hi i- in M null o is 

institulieui in '^onie parts ol the i »unti\ In llih ii ib* the \ ill lire* 
Vane ha\ ats e Msle d long he te o the' Ibnish Adiainist Mt an It'iiuh 
then (uiu turns \rnieel in difhteT tn i'- L'-'idh la <o ni IMn- 
eha\ats we.ie more .iNsooi.vteel with the dilution ol -oe I ji »M« m 
aiiel we*ro nc>t e iUru»^1eel w it li t he c«»lle * tun n t >i tie ZunntltiN 

Ol je>i le^neleiing jusiue <i\il * e i ?inin 1 'Ihe t<n.]*e> et tho 

OMstemc* cd the* t»i mi V.iiahw^ ^ u*'uah\ vie pe i ea d on tin le e il 
Zanundais It is Hu Zanund ii wie' weie nuae ie*-}K»u^ilh fe>r 

the^ de*eline' of tiu' iinpeut<oui ot Hie tV nn IHne h i\ it*' the* 

British made diitud ''cdileinc'iit with the Ziinindai'- iml c\ 0 '\cel 
tho PeumaiuMit Sedf leuiu nt s\steiii aiul tin* Zanunebii ^ ben mu* 
extromoly jiovveuful e\on in tlu* initi*’ ot law and onleT In tIu 
early dajs ol British Aelinnusti ition the> Zainindais in Bd^uweMe 
also entrust < h 1 with a pait ol tho Volieo work aiul used tc» maintain 
Chaukidars and ottoii ran Zanundan Polieo tJianas. \\iih the 
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institution of tho Zamindars and a highly oontralisud Hystem of 
administration at tho district hoadquartors, thoro waa very little 
scopt» for tho functioning of tho Gram Panchayats. Even before 
the British Administration stopped in, tho Gram Panchayats had 
started doolining a lot because of tho weakness of the ruling jMJwer 
and the increase of authority was really assumed by the Zamindars* 
Tho development of the intuins of communications als«> di<l away 
with much of the importance of the Gram l^anehayats. Any 
aggrieved porsous couhi quickly go to the thuna head<]uarters or 
to the suhdi visional headquarters with their grievances and either 
the Police or tho Magistrate would l«>ok into their alleged grievances. 
All this contributed to tho break down of the \illage community life. 

It is doubtful if the Gram Panchay.its that existed in Bihar 
before the British Adrainiatration looke<l after tho village sanitation, 
public he.dth, education, etc. As mentioned before there was a 
}*anohayat of village elders who would occasionally me<‘t imd jhiH 
up the .social delinquents juid give a rough and rea<ly just ice to 
some orimutal offenders if the parties apprcvichcd them or were 
amenable to their orders. The character of the Mate Avas of the 
.t.yiie of a Police .State and (he village 01 aukidar as the representa- 
tive of tlio Police .VdminUtr.ition in tlu* vilhvge became a very 
importai t person. .V village Chaukid.ir had a lot of nuisance \ .due 
and he could easily implic.iU* others. He was an almost all jmrj'ose 
agent of the Govemmont. If there was to be a census of wells, 
number of palm trees or livestock, if i.s the Chaukidar \vht> would 
he asked to give the figuix*. It is the Chaukidar who h.id to rejxjrt 
tho vital statistics of the village. The (/h.iukid.ir ag.iin 
represented the law an*l order for and on behalf of the adminis- 
tration. It is the ovei-iUl pre.stige and power of the (Chaukidar 
thit reflected the character of the I’olice State type of adminis- 
tration. It h.as to be rr'membered that in Bihar village.s there 
was no revenue agent of the ailministration. 

Under Act VI of l87o an attempt w.is made to .issociate the 
Panchayats with the conduct of the Chaukidati system. The 
provision of the Act w.is extended to the rural units to seek the 
co-operation of the villages. But they were mere agencies for the 
assessment and oolleotioit of Ch.»iki<lari it^es. There was no other 
vib.kl link of the village with the administration. As Mr. li.C. 
Dutt, I.O.S., a great economist, scholiu: and administ rater had 
observed in his presidential addros.s at the .sessions of the lii(/ian 
N-itional Congress in l«9y. there w.*8 practically no Jiving touch 
in tho village administration lietwecn the rulers and the ]>eople 
and the only link between the administration and the jieople in 
oivd iv^lministration was the hated link of the l^olicc. The Police, 
as mentioned before was the link even for social mat tent, education- 
al problems or for the distribution of quirine or for carrying on 
vaccination. With the great nuisance value of the Police, naturally 
the people had an aUocgy ag<unst them. That is why Mr. U. C Putt 
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had advocated that tho Villago Umou4 bhould bo made the 
real centre of village administration, but Dutt’s suggestions were 
not accepted by the then liritish Govomment. 

The report of the Royal Cummtssiun on Decentralisation m 
1909 made tho folloivuig observations — 

“That the fouud<ition of any edifice which wnll a&sociate tlie 
people with tlie admuiibtration must be the village as 
bomg the area of much antiquity than the new adminis- 
trative creations and one in which people are known to 
one another. And it is most desirable alike m the interests 
of decent rahbai ion and m order to asbociate the people 
with the task of the admmistration that an attempt bhould 

• bo made to eonstituie and develop village Tanohayals for 
the administration ol l(>c<il aflairb. ’ 

• 

The OoniJTUssion had 'suggested certriin collocation of fund^out 
of IcUid cess, of receipts from village cattle poimdb to \illcVge 
Pauchayat and recommended tlie reconstitution of the \illage , 
Paiulia^ at with i>owers to tij petty eivil and criminal cases, to 
look ifter minor village works, to control primary schools and to 
manage iuelaud toddor reserves In ini'), the Hi*port of Bengal Dis- 
trict Ydmuiiatration Oommittee also recommended that Panchayats 
sJiould }>e reinvested with the supervision and control of Cliaukidare 
operating within their local jurisdiction and made tho following 
suggestions — 

{%) To reform local bodies on tho principle oi mdirect elections 
bcguuiing from the \ dlago uiiward'* 

(ti) To entrust local di fence to village Pa hajats withju»wirs 
of taxat ion t o meet local nci ds 

But a long ro«nl had to lie traversed and manj exj)erimenth 
had to be tne«I before the lintnsh to>vernment were driven to the 
oouclusion that the old i%incha\ats mubt be n^suscitatcd in ^ome 
form or another. It was not till that an earnest effort Wt*8 
made by the provmcial CJovenuiieiits to ^esu^cltatl the village 
Panchayats in the light of the broa<l princi]des enunciattil m the 
Oovoyiment of India Jiesolutiou of lbl*>. As a result, in the 
Village Adno uustrat ion Act was passeil to revive t}’< old institution 
of the village assembly It, howovt a, did not make a quiok headway. 

The Indian Statutory (8imo«) Commission in its report published 
in 1W30 appreciated the importaiico ot the\illage Panchayats aid 
observed that the Panchayat movement had not made marked 
progress. It mentioned that the village Paiichajat was of special 
interest and impoitonce as being an attempt to recreate the village 
as a unit of soIf-Govemment. 
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A oritioal study of the historical factors will show that probably 
it w<i8 not possible for the British Oovemment at its very advent 
to take stops to revive the village Panohayats. This was so because 
the very backbone of the village Panohayats had already been 
shattere<l due to the preceding weak Government. The realisation 
that the Panohayat.s should be revived in same form or tlie other 
came to the British administrators quite early but there was a 
long {loriml of avoidable hesitation. As the administration was a 
oentr.dist'd one, they took steps first to introduce Local Self- 
Government at the urban areas through the municipalities, etc. 
The Local Self-Government ideas were also introducefi through 
the District Ji«>anl.' and after a certain amount of progre.ss had 
been achieved in them that they decided to taki* up the village 
Panohayats. Certain exjwrimental measures had already been 
taken before the British administration came to an end oi^lio 
15th of Au,^u8t I'.ilT. 

The extension of the Panohayats and the wave of enthusi.ism 
with which the elections were fought just before the count jy got 
her mdeiieudence made it quite cle-ij* that tlie villages couhi no 
longer be ignored. One of the secret s of the suecess of t he Crmgress 
Party w.is the uiulerUnbigof the importaneo of tlie viilag<*H. 'I’he 
early Congress leaders Jiad taken care to shape the citizens of the 
urban areas. The Congress Movement under Gandhiji took the 
fight for indefiendenco to the villages and the Congress Part \ was 
votcsl to victory in an overwhelming manner in Biliar and in 
various other j»ro\iiioes through the votes of the vilJ.iger.- It 
W .18 felt that without a revi\al of the l’anc‘hay<d Itaj in some sli.a]>e 
or the other, tlie independence that has been won would have 
had little signiheance to the millions living in the viHiigeu. 'I'lie 
orgam.s.it ion ot village I’anchayats was m.wle one of the direetivo 
prmciplos of .State policy in the written Const it utuui ol India. 
Article 40 of the (-onst itut ion l.iv.> down that the States .-h.dl take 
steps to org.vniso the village Paiiehayats and endow them with 
such iiovvcrs and authority that they could fiinidion as units of 
Solf-( ro veniraent . 

The task of revival of the I’anchayats w.i.s wisely left to the 
Statc.s and was not m.ide into .v (teutral Sultjeet. 'I’lie JJihar 
Panehayal liij A> t was p.ksse<l and received the a.sseut of 

the Governor-tjieneial on the 12lli .fun*! 1948. This Act parlialJy 
confirms the n'coni mend at ions m.ule in the report ol the 3tengal 
District Allministration Committeo in 191.5. The Act, however, 
does not c*>ver all tho reoommemiations either of the Royal Com- 
mission cm Di'oenlr.ilisatioii or of the Bengal DistriotAdministrat ion 
CommittiM*. ’i'hc Bihar P.mchayat Raj Act, 1947, Cannot be said 
to be a new jjrodiict nor can it be saifl to confer wider powers 
au<l duties which aro contemplated in ll>0 4 and later on in 1909 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralisation and in 1915 by tho 
Bengal District .A.dmuiistratioQ Committee. 
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The Bihar Panohayat Raj Act was enforced in the district of 
Darbhanga with effect from the Ist July 1948. At first 2.3 Pan- 
ohayats were constituted wliicU began functioning with effect from 
April, 1950. 

Normally, a I'ancHayat is formofl to cover an area which has a 
total population of 4,000 persons. Usually, the number of villages 
falling within the radius oi two miles aregroujied into one Panchayat. 
The Gram Panchayat is mainly an elective body and is headed 
by a Mukhiya who corresjionds to tin* I'resident of the schemes 
proiiosed in 1904 representing the executive authcritj of the 
Panchayats. The Mukliiya is assisted by an Executive Committee 
consisting of eight mombera, four of whom are elected and four are 
appointed by the Mukhiya. While appointing the members of tlie 
Executive Committee, the Mukhiya is required to take into 
consideration the claim of the members of the Scheduled Castes, 
Scheduled Trihesand females. TIieteAnof the office of Mukhiya or 
a member of the Executive Committee would vary from three, 
four or five years aocordbig to the gradation of the 
Qraiii Panchayats. _ , 

There is a panel of nine p>tnchfs or member'! with a head 
known as the .Sar 2 »anch. Four / ani'hes are elected and four panrhis 
are nominated by a joint meeting of the Sar|)anch, elected punches 
and all the elected members of the Executive Commit tee excluding 
the Mukhiy.i. 

Election oj Makhiif a, Surpitnrh, orvumhi^r of the Executivi 
miUti. per.'.ou is considered disqu.ililieil for election, nomination 
or appointment as Mukhiy.i or a member ■ f the Execiilhe Com- 
mittee, 8arii.ineh or punch if such person — 

(«) I.S uot a subject of India. 

(6) i.s III the service of the Central or St.itc Uovcrnmciit or 
any local authoritj , 

(c) h.vs bcuiadjiidgott by a competent court to be of iH.>.oijiid 

mind: 

(d) is under tveuiy-fivc years of ago; 

. (c) d(K‘» not reside in the Gram Panchayat area for at hast 

one hundred ami eighty dats in tt e aggregate in a 
calendar year, has i <*i*n convicted by a criminal court, 
is a leper or a jiersoii buffering Irom tulierculosib or is 
in the arrears of any tax, toll, foe or rate due from 
him to the Gram Panchayat. 


The Government may romov'o the Mukhiya or any other member 
of the Executive Committee for misconduct, incapacity or neglect 
of duty on the recommendation of the prescribed authority. 
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There are 44 Anohah in this district under which 480 revenue 
halkas or units have been created. Within these revenue halka$ 
739 Gram Panchayats have been formed and 845 Gram Fanohayats 
have been notified till 3l8t March 1962. Out of 3,016 villages in 
this district, 2,068 villages have been covered by the notified Gram 
Panobayat. To cover ^1 the villages, 18 more Gram Panchayats 
are required to be notified. Out of 739 established Gram Panchayats 
627 Gram Panchayats have been entrusted with the rent coUeo* 
tion work. The statement given below shows the number of 
notified Gram Panchayats, number of villages and total population 
covered — subdivisionwise for the years 1957-58, 1958-59, 1969-60s 
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The Dutriot Panohayat Officer, who is a Gazetted Officer, is 
the admioiatrative head of this institution and works under the 
superintendence and control of the District Magistrate. He is also 
under the administrative control of the Director, Gram Fanchayats. 
The District Panohayat Officer manages the work with the assistance 
of 23 Supervisors, 7 Instructors of Village Volunteer Force, besides 
622 Panohayat Sevaks. 

Section 26 of the Bihar Panohayat Raj Act provides for the 
organisation of the Village Volunteer Force in each village under 
the command of the Chief Officer. There are 076 Chief Officers 
in this district. All able-bodied males of the village between the 
age-groups of 18 to 30 are to bo the members of the Force. In 
any emergency the Village Volunteer Force are to protect the 
village from daooits, firo, epidemic, etc. Till March, 1062, 7,081 
members of .the Village Volunteer Force have been trained in this 
district under the guidance of the Chief Officers. The main functions 
of the Instructors are to organise night patrolling, and to impart 
training to Village Volunteer Force. The Paiichayat Snvaks are at 
the lowest level of the Panchayat organisation and are paid 
‘Government servants. They assist the Mukhiyas in maintaining 
registers and statistics, in rent collection and they also function as 
a bench clerk of the Sarpanch. 

Financial Resources. — ^The Gram Fanchayats have boon omfiowored 
to raise taxes such as professional and projicrty taxes. Tlte<»thor 
source of income of the Gram Panohayat is the grant .sanctioned by 
the Government. An initial grant of Rs. 60 to each Gram Pan- 
ohayat has been sanctioned by the Government. 627 Gram I*an- 
ohayats have been empowered to collect rent on commission basis. 
In 1961-62 the Gram Panchayats colloctwl Rs. 1,049.09 from 
property tax against the total demand of Rs. 20,753.70 and 
received Rs. 5,072.47 as commission for rent collection. 

Fanctiona . — Under the Bihar Panohayat Raj Act. 1947 (amended 
up to 1959) the primary functions of the Gram Panchayat relate 
to sanitation and conservancy, organising voluntary labour for 
community work, cleansing and disinfection of sources of water, 
oonstruction, maintenance, protection and improvement of village 
roads and maintaining records of vital statistics, the lighting of 
public streets, primary education, registration of birth and death. 
The planting of and maintaining trees on the sides of st*'eets, 
the construction of wells, ponds and tanks, introduction and 
development of co-operative farming, stores and other trades, 
establishment of libraries and reading room, organisation and 
maintenanee of akharas, dubs and other places of recreational 
games are some of the important supplementary duties of the 
Oram Panohayat. 

The Darbhanga (}oUeotorate Office maintains final figures for 
the number of bore hole latrines, number of trench latrines, number 
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of floakago pits constructed by the Gram Panchayats. They also 
maintain statements showing the length of roads, number of bridges 
and culverts constructed by them. The following statements show 
the work done by the* Gram Panchayats during the years 1 967-68. 
1958-69 and 1969-60 : 
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A field invostigation was made and the i*onchi^ion was not 
exactly what the figures would indicate. TIh^ liirurcs lia\o not 
been t*)8t6d and it is doubtful if tho figures would ho taken tf> 
be a true index of the progress of tho working of tlio (/rain 
Panchayats. 

A Research Assistant of Gazotteor Iio\ision Section had vj^itfd 
a few Gram Paiiohajat otmtres and gonorally (‘aino lliocoru‘luhjon 
that sanitation and public health work which are ohlic^itor^ dutiob 
of the Gram Panohajatb are neglected. Th<» Gr.uii pHiiclutyaiH 
seem to bo mtire int6rc>6teil in taking up cnnlract works than woik 
for sanit \tiou or in connection with the other primary dunes. 
Tlie Mimaithi and Bhowapatti (/ram Pancliaj /its selected for inve'-tiga- 
tion pui 7 >osos did not have huv bore hole latrines, tnuicli latiiin^s, 
soakago pits or any other *5arntntiun measiires. It was al^o found 
that tho coilectiun of lent by Iho Gtani Ptincha\at has created a 
problem. Formerly tho Karmachans used to cidlect rent and 
Hovoral Karmaoharih were n<»t homot. When the work of collecting 
rent was entrusted to a (Jriini Panchayat, the Kaimaoharis felt 
enibanasst'd and now they are free to give troubit's and there is 
usually a clash between tho intercut s of tho Mukhiyas and ihfj 
office of the Karmachari. The Mukhua do*^** not soem hajipy 
he has no .other ixumui to help in tho coHeothm woik 
and he has to do cvervthing himself. Xaturally, an lumestMukhiya 
would like to avoid taking o%w the task of rent eoBection. TJiere 
is also a certain amount of confusion and deliij in land mutation 
work. The Saquinch has l)een ompoweroil to kvok into thepajiers, 
make proisu- enquiry and then to forwanl the application of tho 
tenants lo the Anelial Arlhikaries for tlniil disiKjSiil regarding land 
mutation. Unnecivsary delay in ibe diK|)osai of the is made 
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and it is a common complaint of tho tenant that he has been 
deliberately harassed »o that he had to satisfy tho illegal demands 
of the olRce of the Auchal Adhikari. 1'h(‘n again some Sar 2 )aricheB 
complain that tlio Karmacharis usually make a long delay in 
handing over tho necessary puj^ors to tho Saiijanch for verification 
of tho details of tlio aiiphcation of tho tenants. 

In tho sphere of economic dovoloimient also tliere is not much 
co-ordination betwooii tho neighbouring \il]ag(^s or groups i)f villages. 
Usually, parochial ijiterests even regulate the <onstruction and 
ropairijig of eiubankmr^nts or bundhsy eonstruction and repair of 
village roads. 

A (hni nisi ration of Just icp . — Gram Cuteheries of the Gram Tan- 
oha^nits havt^ been given ec^rtaiu p«mers t(i (liseharge administration 
of jusliee. 'Fhe iirsT duty of liie Gram Culchery is To try and 
bring about a oi*in})roiuiK‘. Failing « eonipromise. the Gram 
(Jutohery lakes iij» tlio trial and it is ex]»eeted that jufctice will 
be given in a ehea]), cpiiok and eflieient manner. It was expected 
tliat \vitiie.^H^*s will dojxiso truthfully in the Milage eoiirls and much* 
of tJio loiiualities ^\ill he <*ut out. It va^ also expected tliai the 
function of the (Jram (butcheries for administration of justi(‘e A\oiild 
l('a<l ti) a lesser number of coinjilainls before the Magistrate or 
the iNdiei'. Hut as a matter of fad, the expectation h.is not been 
fulfined- It has b(*en found that villagto’s still prefer to go to 
the SuIkIu idoiial Magistrates' ecnirts and tins due to the reason 
that as the facts c>f llie ease are i»fren and almost kno\Mi in tho 
villages, if a man wants to har.ns the other ]»art\ economically 
he would not tile hiv casa* before th»' (Jrain i ntchery. Gsuallj, 
people ju’efVr to go to tlie court of tlie Mac’^trate, take the ]>lea 
that tlu^ Sarpanch is relate<l ^Mih the other arty or has interest 
in the other party. 

There is also a goinl deal of dekn in disposing of tho lases 
by the Gram H.incha\ats. Ibiring the tield iii\estigation. it was 
found tlmt oiil> eases were llhsl in HJialratti (.iram Fancha} at 
from July, 1^157 to 1st May Hbi- and only ilueo eases have 
boon taken U]i by the (Irain Tanebaxat *’"om Jlst Deci'mber 
to 1st May, " Out ol cUvM'-, two p**r'>i*Lis pivfericd aj^poal 

and the remaining <’a^es weie maJe to ’ uiromise. Three cases 
tiled hi tho (Jram CTitelu'ry w^^re al-o eunijuxunised. Heloiv is the 
statement showing im.sc.s tried .i*‘d suits disj«>se(l T by tlie Gram 
Cntchery for the yi^ars ino7-5S, li and 10aU-(Ui. 
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Functions . — ^Tho number of Gram Cutohories in the district i» 
739. But out of 739 Gram Cutcheries only 499 Cutoheries are 
functioning and the other Cutoheries constitiitcd after 1959 are not 
functioning because of some now provisions regarding Cutchery 
Rules made in the Bihar Panohayat Raj (Amendment and Validat- 
ing) Act, 1959, which have not boon yet brought into force. In 
the Darbhanga district, the District Panohayat Oilicor has issued 
instructions to the Gram Panchayats (established after 1 959), vide 
letter no> 10695761, dated the 21st August 1961, that they will 
not try cases until the amended Oram Cutchery Rules are published 
to guide the functions and duties of the Gram Cutchery. 

Under section 62 of the Bihar Panohayat Raj Act, 1947, the 
Gram Cutchery has been omiK)wercd to try the ftillowing offences 
as well as, abetment of and attempts to commit any such offiMice, 
if committed within its local jurisdiction, namely t — 

Sections 140, 143, 145, 147, 151, 163, 160, 172, 174. 17S, J79, 
269, 277, 283, 285, 286, 290. 294. 323, 334, 336, 341, 352^ 
356, 3.i7. 358, 374, 379, 380. 381. 40.3, 411, 426, 42S. 430, 
447 , 448, 461, 504, 606 und 510 (Indian renal ( ode). 

The Bench is not empowered to take (•ognizance of any oflence 
under section 379,380, 381 or*411 of I. P. C. in which tlu' value of 
the proi>erty alleged to bo stolen exiceds tine huialrerl ruj>e<*>i or 
in which the aconsed has been previously eoinuted <*f an oflence 
punishable under Chapter XVII of tlu* Imliati Ptyial Code with 
imprisonment of their floseription for a term of three years or 
upwards. 

Poxrt'V . — A Beiu'h of the Gram Panchayat of the Pradhan or 
Ihoitiya Varya may pass the following sentence : — 

(«) Simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding one month; 

(6) Fine not exceeding one hundred rupees and in default 
of payment of fine, simple imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding 16 day.s. 

A Bench of the Gram Cutchery of Tn’ttya Varya Gram Panchayat 
may impose line not exceeding fifty rujH'CS and in default of pa^v'ment 
of fine, simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding seven day i 

The accused is to be taken to the jail by the village Chaukidar 
and such members of the Village Volunteer Force as the Mukhiya 
may direct und the Panchayat has to meet the cost of transfer 
and escort of a prisoner to the noare.st sub-jail within the limits 
of its jurisdiction. Whenev’cr an offendiir has been 8entt.nc<‘d to 
pay a fine the Karpaneh may take action for tho recovery of the 
fine by issuing a warrant for the levy of tho amount by attaoh- 
mont and sale of any moveable property belonging to the offender. 
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It was reported that sixty-seven Chief Officers from Darbhanga 
district were deputed to work at Jamshedpur in the labour strike 
of TISCO in 1058 m order to maintain jioace and order. Again, 
780 volunteers from the district wore deputed for the protection 
of railway line and other properties in the Omtral Government 
Employees’ Strike in the year I960. Out of 108 miles of the 
railway line m this district, 104 miles of railway line were under 
the protection of the volunteers. The Govornmeiit allotted Rs. 6,666 
for these volunteer forces as reward. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

EDUCATION AND CULTURE. 

f 

HisroBioAXi B^OKaRoxrNP. 

Not much is definitely known about tlie very early education 
system in Darbhanga district. During the Ve^c age> there is, 
however, no doubt that the pattern of education and cultural life 
was what is usually associated with the Vedio age. Education 
was common both among boys and girls and the gurus did not 
normally charge fees from the pupils. 

Mithila is commonly known for its high pauranui influence from 
the Vedio age. Initiation was made obligatory for the Brahmins.' The 
specialist in Veda recitation was called srotriya and the capacity 
of Veda recitation was considered a very high attainment. The 
period of studentdbip was normally twelve years and then followed 
the post-graduate studies and teaching. The ideal was that the 
student must be a celibate in thoughts and deeds smd should be 
able to show the qualities of calmness {Santa), self-restraint {Danta), 

‘ self-denial {uparata) and patience {Tttiksa), The course was 
unlimited and included all the branches of knowledge, l^e 
household life followed. Learning was not confined to the Brahmins 
or the professionals only. The story of King J anaka and scholastic 
discussions with Yagnavalkya is well known. Mithila appears to 
have been a sort of pilgrimage to the wandering ascetics and 
scholars. The kings liberally patronised scholarship and their 
rituals amd the sacrifices were always attended bj? a galaxy of 
scholars from far and wide. 

In later times we hear of the Maithil Philosophers like Gaut^ 
and Kapila, Ninu, etc. The rule of Kamata and Oinvara dynasties 
left their contributions on learning when original bemks, com- 
mentaries and digests were written and compiled. Medical science 
received a high development. Grammar, rhetorics and literature 
were highly developed. Bhanudatta Mishra, Ratneshwara, 
Jyotishwara, Bhagdatta, Prithvidhara Acharya are some of the 
great soholars that may be mentioned. 

There was a set back owing to Turkish invasion but this was 
followed by a certain incidence of revival as well. Oangeshwar 
Upadhaya, Ohandeshwar Thaknr, Jagaddhara, Vidydpati, 
Shankar Mishra an 1 Vaohaspati Mishra are some of the groat 
soholars of the later period. Of all of them, Vidyaptti (0. 1304 — 
1448) is a household world in Eastern India. Mthila also made 
conspicuous contribution to the study of Mitnemgsa* During the 
reign of Rani Visvasa Devi, king Padmasimha’s wife, there was 
a gathering of Pandits or soholars in Mithila, In which different 
thoughts of JUimangsa were discussed. The school of Prabhakara 
Misra became very popular, which attracted the attention of the 
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sohalarH from different parts of the country, Nyaya was also 
oultivated and developed from the 121h to the 16th century A.D. 

under the great masters of logic, Oanyfsa, Vardhmana, Paksadhar 
and others. 

Thus, during the thirteenth, fourteenth and fitfteenth centuries 
^ QCiujlars kept up the flow of scholar ^lup and learning 

m Mitbila. Mithila attracted students from difToient parts of India 
for advanced and specialised studies m :Syaya or logic and 
other subjects. 

A few words about the ‘<y«teTi) of education at the Mithila 
University oorreaponding to the system of admission at Kalanda 
or Vikramsila, thongli a ditncult oxammation by learned JJvara- 
PandiUia, Mithila had also instituted a ]ioculiar exanvmaiion for 
graduation or completion in study. It uas kiu^wn as Salaka 
pariksa by which the candidate for graduation had ^ to explain 
the portion of the page of a mauuseript which was pierced by a 
needle. The candidate was allowed to* have his books by his side 
when the exports took his i it a tote test. The system of taking 
& tta^yantra was comparatively a much more difficult system, for 
in tin latter case the scholar was even required to present himself* 
for examination by the public. The scholar for the l^adayantra 
test could bo asked any question on any topic that the people 
liked. The honour of the classification of Upadhaya, Maho- 
padhyaya and Mahauiahojiadhyaya was much coveted. 

No account of Maitiul intellectual life can be said to be complete 
without some notices of the cultural rehition then existed in early 
days between Mithila and Bengal. The Sinriti writens of Mithila 
Considerably influenced and stimulated the later Smriti studies in 
Bengal. Vidyapati influenced Ohandid.ts .ind others in Bengal. 
Mithila hiul close and affoctiouaie affihatioi vith Nadia ■which -was 
also a great centre of culture and scholast.j studies like ll^litliila 
(luring the period of the Muslim rulers (A.D. 1108 — 1757). The iiced 
for forming a new scat of learning, it is said, ■was created by the 
oxotuHivo practice of Mithila not to allow anyone of its atudenth 
to take from its schools any manuscripts or cvin notes ol the 
lessons or lectures delivered there. Graduates w'ere allowed only 
to leave wnth their diiilomas but not w.ih any pajnus. This 
peculiar rule naturally confined the learning of MithiU within its 
own limits and led to a certain degri'^' of dissatisfaction. The 
implicit a challenge wm suecessfiiUy answered b\' Raghtmath 
Biromani who first began by in'tituting a chan d' logic in Nadia 
and broke the monopoly of Mithila in the teaching of that subject. 

Along •with the chair of logic, there was also at Nadia a chair 
of Smriti which was inaugurated by Raghuuandan, the most 
distinguished jurist of his time. This integration of culture between 
the t'wo parts of the samo region — Mitlula and Bengal for several 
oenturies past -^marked by their love for Sanskrit learning and 
regard for old traditions could still be observed when one meets 
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anti tlidousiiea with a Maithil Pandit in tho interior of Darb^nga 
district and wit h a Bengali Pandit at Navadwij) or Nadia. There 
ia alao a famiiiarity in their habits, customs and manners. 

There wore also close cultural ties with Nei)al. As a matter 
of fact, during tho early days of Muslim occupation of Eastern 
India, many scholars of Mithila fled to Ihe Nepal region and 
carried loads of documents and manuscripts. Some of them 
stayed back and the manuscripts found their way in the monas- 
teries. Some of the Mithila scholars wrote other manuscripts 
while they wore iu Nopal. A largo number of the manuscripts 
discovered iu Nopal recently are written in Tirhuti (Maithili) script s- 
Reoontly some of these manuscripts have been brought to India 
and are under study. 

Although tho iiitelloetual and scholastic attainments in the early 
past have been indicated there is nothing to suggest that the 
incidence of oduoation or ktoracy had percolated to tho masses. 
Oasteisra and an exclusiveness of keeping scholastic ambitions witliin 
limits kept the common men away from educAtioii and culture. 

' It does not. appear that tliero was any regular system of 
education in the ancient or medtaeval Darbhauga sponsorcil liy 
the State. The gurus or pandits for the Hindus and the fakirs 
and tho maulvis for the Muslims used to teach mostly at their 
own residence, iiuch men wore usually supported by the gilts of 
tho court, tlignitaries and zamindars. 

Regarding progress of education, O’Malley intlio „01d Gazetteer 
(1907) mentions : — 

‘*Tho a*Ivance of education among the people has been very 
rapid since the formation of the district iu 187.), In that 
year there were 201 schools of all classes attended by 
4,008 pupils; in 1S85 the number of schools had ri^'un to 
2,532 and tho attendance to 38,958; but there was a decline 
in the number of both of schools and of pu}>ils in the next 
decade, the former falling in 1895 to 1,466 and the latter to 
29,678. They rose again however by the year 1906 to 1,734 
and 46,467 respectively, in other words, the number of 
children receiving instruction has grown by over 60 per cent 
daring the last ten years, while the schools liave increased 
by nearly 20 per cent; a rate of progress whicli is sufficiently 
satisfactory. Tho percentage of children under instruction 
to those of school-going age is still, however, only 10.4 and 
there is approximately one school to every 2 square miles 
and to every 2 villages. Tho supervision of these sohools 
is entrusted to an inspecting staff consisting of a Heputy 
Inspector of Schools, 6 Sub-Inspectors of Schools, 2 Assistant 
Sub- Inspectors and 14 Guru lusxieotnrH.’** 

' « t ' ' l ''T 

*D4tarict titoMUtcr, Dafihut»0a (1907), p. 1.10. 
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The yonoral progrosn of tlio district for the last fifty years has 
been somewhat alow but steady. It marked an all-round improve- 
ment in the number oj institutions and cnrulineiit in recognised 
institutions for boys and girls in the district. 

It has to be mentionud that there is free and compulsory 
primary education in tile area of Barbhanga -Municipalit y . 

Apart from the progress in education through the conventional 
lino of teaching) there has also been a good deal of iirogross in 
other spheres of education, vi/.., basic education and social education. 
A gooil number of basic schools and social education centres are 
now functioning in the district. Tin- synteio of ba->ic education 
was inti'oduccd in the district in 1937 iiji an experimental basis in 
Ilamjmr, Madliopatti, Jvilaghat and Pusa area. This tyiie of 
education has in a way revolutionihed the very concept of education 
and has been the cause m introducing a fundamental change in the 
curriculum of syllabus. Crafts, agnculturo, manual work and pliysical 
training find an imx>ortant jilace in the syllabus. Extracurricular 
activities arc given prominence. 

Th ‘ sohoine for basic education was taken up in the district < 
in 1937. Ever since, the system of basic education has been 
expanding in the distnel. In P-tlO-Sl there were 53 senior ba.sic 
sehooi.s, I jiiuKir basic school and 1 post-basic school. But in 
1961 the number of junior basic schools rose to 193, senior basic 
school 68 and post-basic school r »se to 2. 

A comprehensive rural uplift programme is sought to be 
c.veeut(sd through b^isic schools and social education centres. This 
programme <*onsists of (1) rural cleanliness, (2) social uplift work, 
(3) demonstrations of the scjcntifie agricultural and cottage 
industries dovelopnienl , (4) proce^-jcs sliot''ng how' Science may 
bo correlated to these operations with marl d success, (5) dir»m- 
footion of wolls, (6) providing siicial recreation to the coimnumtics 
and ilevelopiiig their aesthetic faculties, (") utilisation of compost 
pits, urinals and trench latrines and (8) relief work through Mndt 
production. It cannot, however, bo said that basic education has 
been popular or has struck roots in sxiite of a large sum annually 
sunk by the State over this. 

So far social eduoatiou is concerned, originally it was started 
as a mass literacy drive in March ll'I‘ *. The Mass Literacy 
Camflaigu and Adult Education Drive have comt to be known as 
the social eilucation scheme. Through the social educational 
centres mass is expected to lie touched for literacy and general 
social uplift. The Community Dooloinnent projects and blocks 
have taken up this work actively. 

It may be noted that there have been certain important 
changes in the field of education in recent years in the State and 
Oarbhanga he# not been an exception. Firstly, the distinction of 
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ESnglish School and Middle Voraaoular School has beea aboli* 
shed with the abolition of English toaching at the middle school 
standard since 1949. Secondly, all the Distivot Boards have been 
absolved of their responsibility to impart education and this task has 
been taken over by the State. This scheme was implemented in this 
district since May, 1954. There has also been another change in the 
field of secondary education. Higher secondary course was intro- 
duced in 1958 in the district and about eleven schools have been 
converted into higher secondary schools. The higher secondary 
schools will now teach up to the first year standard ()f Inter- 
mediate classes and the colleges are to have only three years’ 
degree course. 


Incidence of Literacy. 

Regarding the incidence of literacy, O’Malley in the Old 
Gazetteer of this district *(1907) mentioned that education had 
mode considerable progress in recent years as corroborated by the 
statistics of the oen 3 u.s of 1901. At this census a special return 
_ was made of those able to read and write any language, and 
people of whatever ago who could satisfy this siTigle test were 
entered as literate and those who could not as illiterate. Tlxe 1901 
census indicated that only I female per mille could read and 
write. The percentage of literate males in 1901 was 7.1 as against 
5.8 in 1891 and 3.3 in 1881. This incidence in Darbhanga district 
was lower than the State incidence where there wore 10.4 males 
and 5 out of every one thousand literates. 

The overall parcentago of literacy for both males and females 
in different census years was as follows;- — 

10.2 (1911), 10,5 (1921), 11 (1931) and 9.20 (1951) and 16.81 
(1961). 

According to the report of the District Inspector of Schools 
literacy in the rural areas for 1951 was 94 persons per millc. The 
corresponding figure for the urban areas is not available but it 
will not be as low as that. The reasons for disparity are obvious. 
Though the number of primary schools increased in the villages, 
only the younger generation benefited from them while the adults 
who were illiterate or semi-illiterate remained almost wht^re \ hoy 
Were in spite of the recently started adult social centres. For the ave* 
rage small cultivator, a young boy is an assLstanoe in the field, and so 
he will not be very keen for schooling for the boy s|^ially whore 
the school was at some distance from the village. This was all 
the more true in the case of young girls who could not go long 
distances unescorted. But there has been some ohim^ In the 
two Five-Year Plans, a number of schools and sooiaT education 
centres have been started and t^ir number will considerably 
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inoreaae in the Third Five-Year Plan. The number of literates as 
given in the Census Report of 1961 was 3,05,339 males and 58,997 
females. These figures must have increased in 1961 census. 

Table D. VII in the Distriai Umdboth of Darbhang't 

(1961) gives the district total of livelihood classes by educational 
standard*. Obviously Iheso figures also include persons of other 
districts who were found in Oarbhanga district on the day of 
oensuB. The figures ore as follows : — 

In this table '‘literates” are the persons who can read and write 
but have not passed the middle or any higher examination. 


Kduoational standard. 

^ 1 
Literates . . 

Middle Sohools 

Matutciuatea^ eto. «, 

IntermefJiaies in Arts and Scionoo 

Oraduates in Arts and Science . . 

Post-Graduates in Arts and Science 

Teaching 

Engtneoriiig 

Agriculture 

Veterinary 

Commoroo 

Legal 

Medical 

Others 


PerdOn^. Malctj. Femal‘3S. 



3 

4 

3,S4,336 

3,05,330 

64997 

36,104 

32.891 

3,213 



• 

10,311 

’ 9,»»44 

467 

2,480 

4410 

61 

1,515 

1,4H2 

33 

241 

232 

9 

755 

660 

05 

15 

1 j 

Xil. 

1 

1 

Nil. 


2S 

Nil. 

■> 

n 

Nil. 

19* 

192 

Nil. 

657 

617 

20 

3>4S 

3,»i70 

17^ 


From the statistics it is apparent thit ... the technical branches 
of education like Engineering, Oouiinorco, .VgnouUure and Veterinary 
women take little interest. Th- mam career foi educated women 
appears to bo that of teachers and doctors. The category Omers 
include those who have pass^Ml Hinih examinations 
Prathma, Madhyama, SahityaratTM, V%sharad. 

eaimot be said that the picture of literacy and education againa 
the background of the total population is very encouraging. 


♦ Di$trM OcAMM (1951), p. 1*0 
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Education among Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward 

Classes. 

Tho population of t.ho Soliwliilod Castes, 'Scheduled Tribes and 
Backward Classes in the entire district based on the report of 1961 
census (pages 116 to 121 of the District C'enswf Flandbook, Dar- 
hhanga published in 1953) was as follows : — 

.Soh*}diilrvi Oaatos •• .. 

^>ehodulofi Tribesi •* •• •• 983 

Ochor H/iokward •• •• 6,9<5,()9S 

The total population of Darbhanga district according to 1951 
census IS 37,69.531. Tho population of the three categories alone 
comes to 31.9 per cent of the total pi»pulation.* 

They are distributed all over the district. For the welfare of 
tho Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes atid Backward Coniiu unities 
tho State Gov'erninout have* appointed one District Welfare Officer, 
one As-sistant Welfare Officer and 22 Welfare Inspector.s in 1918. 
These officers have the duty of the spread for education amongst 
the Harijans, Adivasia and members of other Backward Com- 
munities. 

To encourage education among the members of Sohoduhd Castes, 
Scheduled Tribes and Backward Communities the State Guv'ornraont 
have arranged to give them stipends, exemption from school fees 
and distribution of book-grants. Stipends and book-granlK are 
allowed to Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward 
Cla3se.s through tho District Stipend Oimmittce constituted by tho 
State Government for the same purpose for the .students reiwling in 
middle and secondary 'school.s. Boys reading in colleges are 
awarded .stipends and book-grants through the State and Central 
Stipend Committee also. 

To remove the social disabilities of the Harijans and the other 
Backward Classes, the State Government passed the Bihar Harijans 
(Removal of Civil Disabilities) Act in 1947. The Act ha.s not ^en 
able to do much as there is apathy on the part of the Harijans 
to assert their rights. The problem is more social and can only 
be met by more of social consciousness. 

It may be mentioned that tho majority of Harijans, Adivasis 
and Backward ('’lasses belong to tho classes of landless labourers 
and the^ are quite unable to meet the expenses of educatidii of 
their children. The State Government decided to bear practically 
all the expenses of the depressed classes on education. There is 


* Acoorrllng to 190 L Cormaa it la uiidaratoodlhibt Oarbhtinga has 14 67 porosnt 
of gehsdulxKl out of tho total popuUtiooc Ths for oohodulod TrioM WM 

riit M figuroglaas than 0.*>05 p<kr 6oat have b«aa omittsd. Tha figuTM fov caatiN 
catogorisa^i as Backward OIm sot arc not known. Tho final figuros have not boon 
published but this figure was ih9oovta4Q#d from the offiooof the (>en«fjJi Superintendent* 
Bihar. 
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one middle residential school at Ru8<‘ra and about 60 Harijan 
students are getting free food, cloth and lodging in this school. 

The following taUle supplitd by the Education Department 
gives the data in connection with the progress of special schools 
for these classes of students : — 


Schools hoii v hloi lj d Ch*- ii 


NuiilIk I of 

\ titii! 1 r of 
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There is no sxx'Cial school for Backward llindu lomniuiuty. 
Besides the .ibovt* enr<dnient the numbi’ <f students in general 
schools numbered 12,0b'> including 173 girl, in lUGO-Ol. Studeiis 
bolotiging to the above clash's and to Backwaid llindu conimuinl n. s 
are awarded s])e<'ial scholarships, and boik-grants from the Wel- 
fare Department. The amount of total stiiicuds granted by tho 
Welfare Department to Scheduled Ca'^tc-* and Backward iluslims 
are given beltiw 
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Yaarg, 

•k 

Ytimbor of 
stLpaudg. 

Total 

expendituro 

inourred. 

19.5a.Sd 

1.109 

Bfl. 

92.149 

ies9-co 

1,131 

1,09,113 

1960-61 

1.128 

1,14,906 


There are also general soholarehips for which aoleoted pupils 
of middle and primary schools compote. There are 44 scholarships 
awarded by the District Board for boys and girls termed as lower 
primary scholarship valued at Bs. 3 per mensem tenable for 
two years. Besides, there are merit-cum-poverty scholarships 
numbering 164 for reading in VI to XI class at the rate of 
Rs. 10 for middle soho >1 and Rs. 15 for high school. 

Primary education . — ^Primary schools consist of teacliing in 
classes I to V of the age-group, 6 to 11 years. Primary education 
is the responsibility of the local bodies having jurisdiction in the 
area, i.e., the Municipal Board in the town and the District Board 
in the villages. 

Regarding primary education, O’Malley in the Old Ga^ott<^er 
mentioned that in 1880 there were 507 primary schools with 
10,533 pupils in attendance, and the number rose to 1,634 and 
28,406 respectively, in 1886, on account of the introduction of 
a system of payment by results. Oonsoquont upon the strict 
enforcement between the years 1885 and 1895, of rules prohibiting 
the recognition of and grant of aid to patKahalac having 5 boys 
only or only 9 uoh boys as were related to the teachers, the numltor 
of schools fell to 811 in 1904 and that of pupils to 21,738, but 
they rose to 1,190 and 36,773 respectively in 1906. The doubling 
of the number of pupils attending primary sohools was partly due 
to the grants from public sources having increased from Rs. 14,433 
in 1896 to Bs. 38,614 in 1905 and partly to the introduction of 
the new scheme of vernacular education, which had made the 
phlheholae more attractive. Of 36,773 pupils in ^tuaxy schools 
on the Slat March, 1905, 31,329 were Hindus Md 5,444 were 
Muhammadans. 

There has been some progress in the inoidenoe of primary 
eluoatiou since the time of O’Malley. As the old Statiitios are 
net available, the figures from 1951 to 1961 may be looked into. 
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Id the year 1953-64 two importaat steps with far-reaching conse- 
ouences were taken. The first is the enforcement of Expansion 
Improvement Programme Scheme, which helped the problem of 
the educated unemployed, and established schools in the district 
on an equitable distribution basis keeping in view the areas and 
the number of population for whom these schools were meant. 
The second is the prcftnulgation of the Local Self-Government 
Amending and Validating Act, 1964, which put an end to the dual 
system of administration in the field of education to a considerable 
extent. Before 1954 the primary schools were controlled both by 
the local bodies and Officers of the Education Department. The 
powers of the Local Bodies in the matter of payment, etc., were 
vested with the District Superintendent of Education (Elementary) 
who was later designated as District Superintendent of Education. 

Several schemes, uamoly, Expansion Improvement Programme, 
introduction of intensive teaching craft in middle schools were in 
operation during 1964. The view in general was to permit equal 
facility to one and all in matter of education. All these factors 
contributed to a great rise in the number of primary schools during 
the year 1960 and 1961. 

In all respects the primary schools of Darbhanga are similar 
to those of other districts of the Slate of Bihar. 

The following table supplied by Education Department will 
•show the trend of primary education in the district in the laat 
1 1 years. 


TiVBLE . 


Harabor of School ■i. Number of >Scb ' tb Number of Toecharn. 


yoare. 



Boys. 

Qirla. 

Total 

BoyB. 

Qirlf*. 

Total. ' 

Fonirtl&s. 

Total. 

1 

2 


4 

S 

6 

7 

8 


10 

l»St 

1.385 

208 

2.093 

85,161 

8,647 

93,C9« 

2.975 

181 

3,156 

mi 

I.96T 

2ll 

2,168 

80.195 

9.047 

95,242 

3.142 

177 

3,319 

1953 

.. 2,006 

211 

2,2j7 

94,6.39 

9.325 

1,03,964 

3,167 

184 

3,361 

1954 

.. *2,098 

2fil 

2,349 

96,382 

9. ^ * 0 

1,06.157 

8.186 

193 

3,379 

1956 

2.148 

207 

2,446 

1,00,398 

10,052 

1,10,450 

3,257 

190 

3,466 

19sa 

2,124 

334 

2,458 

97,3,»5 

21.859 

1,19,226 

3,381 

278 

3,669 

1967 

2,114 

333 

2,480 

1,03,189 

26.026 

1,28,214 

8.511 

261 

8.772 

1»5S 

2,2l4 

330 

2,558 

1,07,269 

26.898 

1,34,167 

3,690 

242 

3.933 

1959 

.. »,m 

363 

2,698 

1,36.113 

46,611 

1,81,724 

3.871 

346 

4 217 

i960 

2.477 

371 

2,618 

1,61,378 

46.350 

1.97.728 

4,016 

343 

4,362 

1961 

.. 9,657 

306 

2,953 

1.57.455 

47.765 

2.07,220 

4.361 

363 

4.723 
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During tho First and Second Five-Year Plans there had been 
great improvement in the primary education in the district. The 
number of primary schools had increased considerably, up^ading 
of lower primary schools into upper primary schoolH had been 
effect-ed in sufficient numbers, funds had been sanctioned for tho 
construction of new buildings and renovation of existing ones. 
The scale of salary of teachers had been considerably upgraded. 

The scheme of appointment of lady teachers in primary schools 
was sanctioned and qualified ladies had been appointed in primary 
schools. 

.V.oe )r(liug to tho aimouncoment of State (Jovorament in 
education uptopri?nary stage was made free throughout tho St iit( . 
To oompensatt' the loss of freo-inoome tho scale of p.ky of teachers 
was revised and higher so»dcs were fixed. 

Compulsory primary clucation luwl been introduced in 
Darbhaiiga Municipality .sun'c The percentage of boys 

attending school iii tho Municipal area as compared tet theehlldien 
of school-going ago come.', to about 2'' per cent. 'I'ho percentage 
of boys attending this school is not uispiring in spitt' ot the 
employment of Attendance Olfic*rs ,nvl proper teiciiers \o 
serious efforts have been male to enforce* oonip'ilsoiy edm iti-m. 
The economic condition of the pt'ople <.t lower income grouj) .dv» 
stands on the way. .Many of the ohildren n'Mt’.ibouf ten _\etrsof 
ago are utilhcd for supplementing the finnl.v ineonio 

Miildli' — ltcgvr>lmg middle sehool.i. <>’M.tll»-\ h vd 

mentioned that the second class «d' .'•econd.trv .se'’'>oI'i onn•.^^f(d of 
the AfiiMlo English Seh<>olr> i.e., school. I eacliing iij* to (he .Middli* 
ScholirsUips exaraniution in ivhich Klngltsh forme 1 a ji ipt of ( hi* 
rccogiiisivl course of stielies. The numt>er of tJiese schools men* i-.'**! 
from f> in ISso to 7 in issO, decline 1 to f lu Is'i.',, I»ul in, nil 
rose to S in r.too. I'lie attendance .snuilarlv decliin'd from titlii ni 
l!>v"> to :J2:1 m iNPo. but rose agiiii to t to in llKi.i. .\l| the 
sohool.s of thi.s class were in the interior of (he district, (ine at 
5 lama.stipur, though aide<l by the Di*-! net JJo.ir*!, \v.i.s maint.nned 
by tho mnnicipahty, three it feghra. Uohik i .uid Jogiara were 
aided by tho District lioaril, and (he reniaiiiing three at Narhan, 
Dalsings.irai and Tajpur wore iniin('<iii ed by the Marh.ui estate. 

Secondly, tlic number of M(>blle Vern icular Sohools, i.e., schools 
te.iching up to the Middle Scholarship, but in whicji the Vcrn!Veul.ir 
w'as the only recognised medium of tnstrnction aiid formed tlio 
only course of .MtiuUes, was 22 in and decliute<i stoatlily ever 

since, falling to 12 in Ihho. to P in iHPo and finally < ft in /I'Oo. 
All tliesf* seiiool.s wore .situated in the interior of the di.striot , and 
wore m<iintam<*d entirely by the D*irbhanga ItaJ. N<it only the 
number of schooKs but also the attendance hatl Inx'ti steadily 
declining, falling to (5‘i‘l in IHH.'j, to 424 in ISl»6, and again to 
330 in IttOo. 'J'he eenstant dooreoso in tho number of solioois as 
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well as in tint of tho j)npil.s ait<*nding tlipni, acooiDpariied, as it 
luwl bocii, by a corn^ptMidiiifj rise in the numb-r and attomlauco 
of tiio High a»id MiV|^lJo h/iglish Schools, cojjiolu.sivcly proved a 
growing profoi'C.ioo for Knglish tslucidoa ainong the people a 
proforenco which was prelum ibl> due both to iutnnsie worth 
of the latter and to its. higher nurkot value, which mafic parents 
consider it absolute necessity fr)r their children. 

There his been a trem-adous eli mge hi the* iacirleuee oi middle 
schools in the district. 'I'lie (,|<1 hgur,.., .ire not av.ul.ilde, Jienco 
tho figures from l!l.>l siiifplicl by th- Ulii'itioi ix-paitment may 
bo looked into. 

The control of mi<ldlc schools was entirely I ransferied to flistrict 
Jjoird in ltl2"> but .ill or the promuigttion ol tho Amending and 
Validating Loc il Self (fovernment Aol in thi' Ihst/iet Siijier- 
intendoiil of Edtiouion in the disfiicl had been made res}»r)n.sihle 
for the control, man igemeui .ind pa>m^nt to inifhlle and primary 
schools in Hoard area. Tlio control of .such .schools hv Local 
Hoards of the respective s ibdivision did not Jiave ,i talntorv effect 
and •e\s rigidly termin.ifed. .VDi'-tiiet Kduealion Fund wa.s * 
niieued in whioh the coat ribut inn 'd’ llie IJUtrict Jfoaid and Edii- 
c.itioii Depirtmeiit were poolctl log>>ther and evi.enditnre incurred. 

,V District I’lanniug ('funinitt-c w.vs set up with the Ingrid 
Magisti.de .is I'l-sident .ind the Di-triet Sui>erinfendont of Kduea- 
lioii as Seeietary .md me.niie', nnmin.ii.-d h^ the EJue.dion 
Department Tlie t'-mi’nittee w.is m.ide reipnnsilde for the 
opening <d'nMv a-liool' .i]ipoinl me-d <d’ tf'.icJiers and othei work 
nd.diag to the exp, mao, i of middle an I primiry scIiooK m the 
distj-icl . 

Tho fcllowing t.ib'e sho\i s ilie exp.in«,on oi Midd Schools during 10, ‘ 1 to 1961. 

TAId.r. 
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Seoondabv Education 

The ojtablishment of Uni verei tics in the year 1867 had far> 
reaching consequences especially on the content, range and scope 
of secondary education. The Universities dominated secondary 
schools in every respect. Secondary education instead of being a 
self-suffl nont course preparing students to enter life after completing 
the ctmrso became merely a step towards the Universities and 
University-jollogcs with the result that schools could not function 
with an iiidepondout programme of their own. 

Certain specific defects grew out of the system of secondary 
education in vogue during the years 1854 —1882, the mother-tonguo 
was completely neglected as a medium of instruction, nothing was 
done to train teachers for the sjcoudary schools, and the course of 
study became too academic and unrelated to life mainly because 
there was* no provision for vooational or iochnieal courses. One 
further defect that had mow taken concrete shape was that the 
Matriculation Examination began to dominate, not only secondary 
education but oven the education imparted in primary schools. 

In 1882 an education commission, known as the//wn/er Commis- 
sion, W. 1 .S appointed by the Goverumeut to report on the whole 
question ofedueatiou in tin; country. Th>* Oomm’ssion was directed 
to enquire into the quality and character of the iiistructions 
imparted in schools. The great majority of tliose 'll ho used to 
prosecute beyond the primary stage seldom went beyond the eurn 
culum of tilt* middle, or at the larlhost of the higli schools. It 
was therefore of the utmost imiHirtanee that the education they 
received should be thorough and so guided that it would be useful 
to them in their life. 

Since it was very costly for the tlovorament to maintain 
secondary schools it was thought that the entire re.spon-sibility of 
primary education should he taken over, by tire Government and 
the secondary education should be left to private enterprise. The 
Commission recommended that secondary education slioutd be 
lirovi leil on the grant-in-aid basis and th..t the Governmont should 
withdraw as early as possible from the direct management of 
secoinlary school.s. In spite of sncli spociUc reeommendation.s 
neither the public nor the Governmo.it ax)prociited the value of 
the suggestions, with the result that the recommendations were 
liractically ignored 

Daring 1882 - IU02 there was a consMerablo expansion in the 
field of socontlary eluoation. It was *lue partly to the enthusiasm 
of private enterprise and partly to tlie system of grant-in-aid. 

The system of education in vogue made the ]>roblem of un- 
employment all the more aoute as the majority of the students 
turned down were fit only for soft white collared jobs. Manual 
labour almost came to bo despised and there was not much 
premium for technical eduobtiuu. The doors of the universities 
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weP 0 thrown open to btudonta irrespective of their merits and tho 
result was after graluatio.i tho bulk found them&olves without 
a suitable job. 

Tho Sapru Committee appointed in uyM by tlie U. 1*. Govern- 
ment onquire<l into tlij caiitjes of uii'jmuhjymojit .uid came to the 
oonclusion that it wis because that the system of e<lueation 
commonly prevalent preparerl pupils more for examination and 
degrees and not for an avocation in life. The Committee observed 
that tho real remedy was to provide diversified courses of study 
at the secondary stage and to make that stage mi/ro practical and 
complete in itself and more closely related to tlie \oc.itional 
roquiroment.s of difierent types of -itudonts. At tho secondary 
stage there should be parallel coursj.s offering instructions in 
technical, commercial, industrial and other vocational subjects. 

It was suggested by the (Jommittee to abolish Mhe L;tcr- 
nnliato stage .iiid to extend the s.ssvidary stage by one jear. 
Voevtio.iil training and eiucitio.i '.hoiiM b^gin after the lower 
.-.rmiUry stage. The degree coirs- at tho University sho iM 
extend over a jicriod of throe j'car.s. , 

Again the C iilr.il Advnory Jio.ird of Kdueation' at their Htli 
meeting held in J.uiuary, lOls, con.sid*'red thequestion of Heeond.iry 
oluoitioi. i.i tho eonntry. A i-esrlution mms endorsed by the All- 
Indi.i Educitioj'il Cunferenco oouvened hy the Hon’ble .Minister 
for Kdiieatioa m January. Hits. Ji, piirs.iaiic, of these recommenda- 
tions, the (h)vorument of India apx>ointed a committee uiifler the 
chairmanship of Dr. Tarachand. the then J-Mucitiunul Advisor to 
tho (lovernmejit of India. Thi.s Committee m.ide .some important 
rccomraondatioii.s on difierent asjiects of seeontl.iry education. In 
per-suaiioe of the rocoinmendat i ms of the t'cntral Advisory Hoard 
of Elucatiou, the <Tovoriunciil of India <t rointed a University 
Eduevtiou Oo.umis.sion m l!>ts under i o Chairman.ship of 
Dr. S. riailliakrishnan . • The Commission leoomraended that tl,e 
standard of admission to University couim's should corrcNpond to 
that of tho present I ntet'iii''diate examination, i c., after 12 yeans 
of the study at the soho.d and liiterme li.vte College. The Commis- 
sio.i thought that neitJior the public nor tho Gov'ornment had 
roUisod the iinp*rti.nce of Int-u-me Into Colleges m the Indian 
olucvtional .system, .ml remirkel that “Our Seoond.iry Education 
rcmvii. tho weakest link in our C’luc.iJ’oi 1 michinory and needs 
iirgcjiiT resources'’. T’hu.s in brief i-, tne history of secondary 
e.luc.ition in Indi.i and it will be seen that from e.irly or in tho 
Liter half of tho l!»th century s. .os.s has been laid on methods of 
improving seco.idary elicit ion as it w.is imparted from time to 
time. 

O’Malley had mentioned that there w.as no college in 
tho district. Tho number of High Hchools had risen to 5 
in 1893 iMtl ♦hen to 8 in l!)0o; there was a corresponding 
increase in tho number of pupils which was 1,00.'> in 1895 and 1,180 
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in lOOf). Of these six High Schools, four were in Darbhanga Totvh 
viz., the Northbrook School, the Darbhanga Raj School, the 
Sarswati Academy and the Bengali High School, and two were 
situated in the SubdivisiounI headquarters, Samastqmr and 
Madhubani. The Northbrook School liad 249 pupils, and was 
maintained at a cost of Rs. G.tOO a year. The Raj School had 
264 pupil.4 and was maintaineil at Rs. 5,860 |)er annum. The 
Sarswati Academy had 15)5 puoils and the annual expenditure was 
about Rs. 3,450. The Bengali School, which was intended mainly 
for Bengali pupils and only taught up to the 4th clas.s of a 
High EnglLoli School, as a brancdi of the Raj High School, had .38 
pupils on the rolls on the 3lst March 15)05, the expenditure for 
th3 V nr biiig Rh. 700. The Watson High School at Mtwlhu- 
bai.i, which hatl 246 pupils received a griuit-iii-aid from Hoveni- 
mont, and was muiitaineil at an annual co.st of Rs. 4,860. The 
Saraastipur High School, with 188 pupils, was supported b}* fees 
only, which .amounted in (90.1 to Rs 3,177. The average cost of 
olucUing cich pupil was il‘ 25.7 per annum in the Zilla School 
and Rs. 22 2, Rs. 17.6 ,Hid Rs. IS.ti respectively in the Rij School. 
The Darlihanga Rij used to give monetary support to schools other 
th-an the R»j Schools. 

There has been .in improvement in the incidence of sccoiuhary 
olucitiou. The old statistics of socoivUvry education arc iin- 
fortun.ately not avail.iblc. The figures from l'*51 to 15)61 siijiplictl 
by Educ.»tion Department hive to be looked into to m.irk the 
progress. It raiy be mentioned that in the .second Five-Year 
Plan Period it w.is c'ivH.igcd to convert .all the 1 1 High Schools 
into Higher and Multi-purpose .schools. 

The following t.iblc shows the expansion of .schools for 
83 ondary cducat’on - 
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IlUjher Secowlary ami Multi-purpose Education. 

Tho Higher Secondary School is tlio L'tost typo of institution, 
whera tho odneatior in)])arted Is in soiric casos for a period of 3 
years and in some cases that of t years, deiiending upon 
tho period of nature >>nd course rf study required for the High 
Schools in tho State. The Higher Secondary Scliools have been 
formed by tho addition of one yo.ir whieii is taken from the 
Intermeditto stage of tho University. 

Under memo. no. ll/54-05/58-E.*ll51 dated 8tli May, 1'»5S the 
State Oovernmont accepted tho recommundations of the Secondary 
hMucation Uommission including the conversion of iligh Schools 
into Higher Secondary Solioois for tho introduction of diversified 
courses in such soliools. The Uuvernment selected 25 and 22 
non-Government High ScliooK for conversion into Multi- 
purpose Higher Secondary and Higher Secondary Scliools res- 
pectively. There is a ilifforonce botwooir a Higher Secondary School 
and a Multi-purpose School, fn a multi-purpose school diversified 
courses arc followed and different craft are taught. The idea is 
to m 't-o it a oraft-controd school whereas a Higher Secondary. 
School is not to be made a craft eentied .school. The State 
Qovermnent insists on .some conditions on the fulfilment of which 
non -Government Higher Secondary and Multi-jmrpo.'^'' SchooK will 
bo gr lilted recognition. Some of them are mentiomsl below : — 

(1) There should be justiticition for the recognition of the 

school in cither category in view of the topograph j’ of 
the arei, the .strength of tho pupils, etc., and the 
recognition inu.st not creite any uuh»'ilthy rivalry 
among the neighbouring schools. 

(2) The Managing t’ornmittve should li constituted .4Ccordinir 

to the rules in force, regaidiug adnii.ssion, r.itcs of 
tuition fees, traii-'fer, .ippoiiit ment. as'-Ohsment , etc. 

(3) The school should have at le.ist 320 pupdf in case it is 

a four class school and at le.ist 450 pujiils in e.ise it is 
a si.x class school. 

(4) Tho financial p laition of the schoul should lie .sound with 

at least Its. .5 000 in ReserK' Fund invested in 
Rational Sa\iiig^ Uert ific.it es or other tiovernraent 
securities and Hs a.iitiO lu iieneral Fund. The .school 
should make rogul.ir p.iyment to tho 'cacher.s according 
to tho approved w ..Ic.s of p.iy and inu.st iiit roducc t In* 
sohem ' of Provident Fuinl. 

(5) The school should have at le.ist ton aere.s tf Kind in 

not more than two blocks of which at h .ist one Idoek 
of five acres is at t he school .sit c. Tho school providing 
/o'* Agriculture as a vocational subject group should 
have at Least 15 acres of land. 
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(6) Tho school should have u well oquipped library. 

(7) The school should have an average of 60 per cent of passes 

at tho Soouulary Suho)l Evanx'u itinn with a good 
number of first Division passes. 

Tho ftdioniiig schools have fulfillod tho above conlitions and 
have been recognised by Oovommoiit .is Higher and Mulli-puinoso 
Schools. 


Xun 0 of Sol»of>h. 


Nvr*hl»r ok Multi-piirnow^ Si'hool, DarUhnucri 
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Tho follow ing table will show tho pi'ogios.s ot llighu Ntcoiuhiiy 
and Multj-purposo School ftoiu Ibo*) to l!»61 . 
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HiSTOBY of iMPOETANr BCUOOI.S. 

if. £f. fJiyher Secorulttry School, Samaitipiir. — This Bchool was 
ostablishod in 1890 fli Samastipur by late Sri Nagendra Ben, 
a prominent man of that locality. In 1 890 it ha<l 200 students and 
10 tooohors. In 1961, tlierc were 832 students including 75 girls 
and 22 teachers. (J j-c<lucation was hitrodiiced in 1954. It has also 
N.O.C. and A. 0. (J. units. Junior Division N. C. C. was introduced 
in 1948 and A. 0. C. in 19.>0. The school has a good library. 
In 1980 this school was converto<l into Higher Secondary School. 

Wnttton Multi-purpose U igher Secondary School, Madhuhani . — 
This school was started in 1901 in M.vJhubani. In 1901 it had 
1.50 students and 7 teachers. In 1961 it has 479 students and 17 
teaf‘her.s. There is also a Social Kducation Centre, Junior 
Division N. C, C. and A.(>. C. in this school. It has a good 
library. This school was converted into Multi-purpose Higher 
Secondary School in lO.tO. * 

Norlhhroik Muhi-pnrpoie SekitoL Daihhnnyn. —This school was 
enL*blisi»ytl by the (Jovorninent in I8S0 and w is knojvn a- theZilla* 
School. C >-edU'‘ation is also prevalent in this school. In 19(51 it 
has 69.3 ■^Indenls inelutUng 37 girl students and 27 teaehei- It was 
eoaverted into a Multi-purjicse Bohool in 1959. 

L. R. Oirh' School, riamrai -Thi-. sehool w.is startc-d m 
1943 after the name of L.wlv Rutherford, tin* wife of the fJovernor 
'»f Bihar. It is under ttn* dir«‘ct management of St.at«‘ (toverument. 
fiirls are also given training in sewing tailorine ilr.iwing painting, 
embroidery and carving In Itiiil ii has 37 4 students. It was 
CO iv*..'rtc'l 1 1*0 .s M'llti-purposc '^••hool in 

.V. L. Academy, L-iheriavirai . -Thi.s .school was started in 1901 
in Laheriasarai. * In 1961 it has 878 .si "dents and 20 teachcr«. 
Thorn arc Junior Divisi«m N tM'. aml.V. (*. 0 units. It was eon- 
verled into H'gh''r Sce\»ndary School in 1961 

Shiii Mu dim High School, L'lherinvuai. —Thi>^ soliool wa*^ otarted 
in 1934. It has 41.3 sfidonts and 17 tcaeher^. 

Murioiri II E. School, Dttrbhanga. -la; .-lehool wa.s established 
in 1916. It has 701 Rtudents and 24 teacher.-’. There are Junior 
Division N.C.O. andA.t’.C. ui. 

Raj High School. Darhhangi. -This school was established in 
J878. In 1961 it has 770 students and ten teacher^.. Junior 
Division N.C.Cl. and A. C.C. units have been started in the school. 

Collegiate hducalion. — In 1981 there are fifteen colleges in the 
All the colleges Bto atBU%tod to Bihar University with 
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hoalqiiavtorfl at Mtizaffarptir. There is a Law College attached 
to (Jh.inilradhari Mithila College, Darbhatiga. The history of some 
of the iutpertaut oolloges is given below. 

tf 

Ohtndnidhfiri MithHn College, D^irbliungei. — -It was estahlishod 
in 1938. The Darbhatiga Municipality gave thcoollego a building 
on a lease for 99 years on a uontinal rent. ’The college is a doftcit 
grant college and the State tloverntnout meets the entire dcGcit. 

In 1938 it was started with futermediate classes in Art.s. At 
that time there were only 87 students an<l 8 lecturers in the college. 
In the .same year it w.is afliliated to Patna Univ'ersity. In 1041 
Sri Chandradhari Singh gave a donation of Its. .'>1,0*00 and the 
college was named “Chandradhari Mithila (!ollego“. In lilt I science 
teaching w.\s introduced in the college. The adiliation was raised 
to the Degree standard. At present it imparts education uiito the 
Degree standard in tlie faculty of Arts. (Commerce and Science. 
The college st.arled Honours teaching in lOltt in Kngli'ih. Now the 
college has started Ilononr.s in alino.st all the subji-cls in Arts and 
Science. With the starting of four Universities in IttOO the college 
' stands athliatcd to the Bihar University. At pn>sent (1900 01) 
there are 2,741 .students inetnding Science, .Vrts and Commerco 
subjects and 90 lecturers. The number of students is unwieldy 
and there i.s not much of seholastic onvirons. 

The cKpeudituro of the eollege is met bv the Seholar-> fee, 
(Jovernment gr.int, Univerdlv grant ami also from the income 
which comes from the property given to the oollegi* by the founder 
Shri Chandradhari Sin^h in whose name tlie eollege Ijcar.s The 
college has a good library and tiv'o hostels which accommodate 
.300 Student's. The National Cadet Corp.s of the colleg<- cani«' into 
being from I'HO. The total number of eadets Hc»far (JtOM) enrolled 
and trained has been 1,500. The college has extensive jilaygrounds. 
There is a Common room named after Sir Kaint'shwur Singh, i.e., 
Darbh.ang.i Maharaj. Tin* college ha-s acquired an area of 15 acres 
of land for its development. 

Siitn'islipnr Collegi , H'lnytifipur . — Tlic collegi' wa^ c.stahlished 
in 1947 with the efforts of the Subdivisional Magistrate Sri Balram 
Singh and the raerchaut.s who had ilonatcd liberally for the purpose. 
The college is situated at Jitwarpur about four miles from SaOiasti- 
pur Railway Junction. The college was nlliliated t« Old I'atna 
University in 1910 iipto the Intormediate standard in Arts and then 
up to Dtgree staiidardin Arts in 1953. The college started tea<diing 
in Scieno** upto the Intermediate standardin I9.55and up to Ih'gree 
standard in 1900. The college has two hostels. At present (1901) 
the total numerical strength of the students is 1,038 and there arc 
42 lecturers. The number of lecturers is apparently much too small 
and there is not much of student -teacher relationship. A senior 
division N. C. C. unit lias also been started. 
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Ram Krishna CollaQP.^ MndhuhanL —Tho r-ollcge was started in 
1941 as an [ntcnncdialc college through the munificence of the late 
Bam Krishna Purhev, a husinessinan of Madhubani town. It 
remained an Intcrino<liate colleges till in 10 and in July, 1047 it 
rooeivod the status of a D igroe college and I. (Jom classes were also 
started. The college now afBlirile<l up to Degree course in Arts 
and Commerce. A few years back it wasafiiliated to Bihar Univer- 
sity. The college has its own building, Oomnion room and a library. 
In 1951-52 the number of Htudciils on the roll was 245 ; in 1952-53 
it increased to 406 ; in 105.3-54 the slrongtli wa^ 450 and in 1060-Cl 
the number has increased up to 1,721 and 35 lecturers. The number 
of lecturers is far too small for llie largt^ ^Indent population. The 
college is situated on about 13 bighas of Jaiid to the north-west 
of the U>wn. TIio college maintains two ho-ttelb and accommodate 
about 80 studiMits. A senior division unit was also introduced 

in (he <j<illege. It has a good playground. There aro also some 
girls reailing in tin* eollege. Co-educsijon in this college in the 
centre of maithil eulture is a landiiiaik. 

Mnrioari Collrtjf , Dt^h/tan-ga. --Tho c»ll«ge wa*- established by the 
Marwaris ill 1959 lutlio Marwari School building. There is co-educa- 
tion in the r^ollogo. The tevicliing ism Avt*^ only and it is affiliated 
1 1 Bihar UnivcT.sity up to B. A. r»tandard. Tlie -strength of the Bludents 
during 1000-61 was 5'^5 and twenty tea('hel^-. 

MUhti — The e«»nt‘g»‘ was -^larted in July, 1958. 

It is afliliatod to Bihar University and ic.scht s Arts course up to 
B. A. standanl. In 1060-01 the strength students was 500 and 
15 leef urers. The majjjrity of the .students are of Mu'^lim community. 
Owing to linancial eir(Mini‘''tanc<‘s the collcr ' is nr>t improving. It, 
is unfortunate that either the ci61(s;es hav. . ir too large a number 
of stud<‘nls with siujtions of far too many boy* or tliey are linancially 
handicapiH.Ht. A eollegt* with more than l,0o0 boys will necessarily laek 
much <»f what a college connotes. The conduct of researrh 
in these colleges uf Darblmiiga has been pri dically ml. Tutorial 
in the proper sense of the wonl are seKloin held and none of the 
colleges is a residential oii<*. 

Edarniiou, —Tin* obj«'et of Basie e«lucali >h ’-ystem at the 
olemeutary stage is to impart edejaK*'* Hirougli socially useful 
prochiction activities like splnmmr. weaiing. gardening, carpentry, 
leather work. Ixjok fUMl't, dome Me craft . pot « my .dement ary engine- 
ering, etc. It was intnslucod mthe district in 1937 and Basic 
Schools were started a^ |{<impur, .^^a^1ho^>a^ ti, Kilaghat andPusa. 
Since the main doinaiul on the re^tuirccs of the country available for 
education is for the cxpaiiMon (>f educ.it umal facilities tor the chil- 
dren of the 6-1 1 ago grvuip ctTorl'- in ilie liehl of bi^ic education 
are confino<l st present to intiMdocing in the nou-basic primary 
sohools such important features of basic education as do not entail 
heavy oxpondituro- Orientation piogrammcs tor education officers 
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and primary school tooohers arc being implemontcd to reduce 
the difFeronccs to thu extent possible, between {biisic and non-basio 
schools. All the I’eachors’ Training lustiti^tions for ulcinontary 
school teachers are being progressively converted to the basic tyi>e. 

Post-basic schools have been started to enable pupils who have 
boon educated in the junior and senior Jhiniu Hchools to continue 
their Secondary Kducation along the basic lines. Since those 
institutions have been established by voluntary organisation and 
their syllabus and curriculum are ilifFijrent frojii those of the 
traditional secondary schools students who ])asK out of 
those schools meet with diiticultie'' both in pursuing 
their higher studies and in securing employment. It is difficult to 
say that thosy^(ent of Ha'^ie Klducation has mu<lc a la‘«ting and wide 
contribution. It is still in ancxiierhncntulstagc. 

The Ba:}ic Institutions are controlled by the District Kducation 
Officer, wherea.s the Deputy SuiH^rinlendeiit of Basic Kducation, 
supervises the B<utic luslituliona and is the technical adviser to the 
District Education Oflicer. Tins district hacl 53 Senitvr Ba.sie Schools 
and Junior Bivdc Schools during Ift.ll. Tlie total enrolments weie 
*ti,r>78 boys anti 619 girls, in Senior Basic Si-hools, ainl II I boys and 
39 girls in Junior Basic Schools. All these schools were State 
managed. With the advent of an ijnplemi5iitatK»ii of the Expansion 
Improvement Pritgiumme Scheme in l!i.73-.M some tr.ubtioiial -cliools 
were also convertel into Basic IiHtitutisms and sn,ne new B.i-ie 
Schools were aBo started. This gave to the number of Ba-ic 
Schools. It is difficuP to get iho pro|>er < v)>t> oi’ic.n Jn-rs tor such 
schools and most ot ih-' schfdais are attract'd bv the si (pemls .uni 
,havc not given any remarkable coidribution to the cultural prop re.sg 
of the dUtriel. Th * fiira.icial drain on ilie State exchetpier for 
continuing this s3’’stcm »tf educ.ition has b< •» very emisidei aide and 
many cninont odueationi.st» and public m*-ii hav'e expn .set! their 
diffidence in the way the Bade education is lieing inijiarted. 



Th? following tablo will show the expulsion E luoatian institutions which inoludes Senior 

Basic* Junior Basic and Post- basic Schools in the district : — 
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Professhna! EduoUion. 

Toaohcra’ Training Schools form the most, important wing uiulor 
professional oduoation. 

In 1950-51 a rc-oriontation of tho system of toachors’ education 
was found necessary and the courses 'wuro inodifioil so as to 
bring thorn nearer to tho Basic s3tatora of education. The Klomontary 
Training {Schools wtire ro-namod as Junior Basio Training 
Schools. 

The training period of Junior Basic Training School was extend- 
ed for one year to two years. In addition to tlie aiiove a Senior 
Basic Training School was also opened atVusa in 1950-51 where two 
years’ oourso was implcmontod from tho very boginning, (’aud’dates 
With the minimum qualifioation ofapasa in tiio middle <<tandnrd w'oro 
a>lmittod ijti Junior Schools while matriculates wore admitted in the 
Senior Basic Training Schools. Tho Pusa Senior School was placed 
under tho Divisional Sup*crintcndent ofBisic Bduoation and was 
meant to turn out teiohora for emi>loymcnt in Basic Schools. In 
1981 the distinction between tho Senior and Junior 'rrainnig Schools 
was removed. All tho schools were name 1 as TeacherV Ttaining 
Schools. 

Tho following table will show thi progri ss of professional >>chools 
in the district i — 
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Rducahon for the Uandicapped, Deaf, Dumb and Blind, 

A sclionl for blijwl* cliildroi was ostab]i»ho(l in 1940 and was 
running under Priya Poor Home, D.irbhAnga. During 1953-54 
the school liad tv^o teachers and the number of students was 10. 
There are now (1901) 3^ too ch era and 19 boys. It receives grant 
of a Hiiin of Us. 2, (MM) from State (iovornmcut and non-recurring 
grants from the District Jioard and Darbhanga Municijiality. The 
Scliool is now recognised mi to tlie Upper Primary Standard 
An attemi^t to run a Blind school iMlauilablc. The‘^c•hool has not 
received much supiiort yet. There are no schools for deaf, dumb 
an<l orlhopaeilioilly handicapped .students in the district. 


iSiKial Education. 


During the First Congress Ministry Trom 1937 amass literacy 
campaign had been started from the Education Depart meiit. This 
scheme was not m leh of a succe.ss in spite of a large drain of 
mon*-^. With the rcsiunation of the Congress Ministry there waff 
a set back in whatever was being done. From 194S a com2»rehen- 
sive scheme h i.s been again sixinsorcd by the Si.tte (Jovenimcnt to 
.sjireail liter.icy and to make the common man’s life jdcasant and 
useful. CVnlrcs fir inijiarling liteiacy and n-creations, libraries 
and imi>arting general knowledge with audio-visual aids etc. have 
been linked up with the (Jommuiiity Development Blocks throughout 
the State, 'riierc are youth organ is. it ions for both boys and girls. 
Tlio centre.'! are exjiectod tohold liti racy class. lommiiuily recreations, 
music, demonstrations for village welfare work. Particiil ir attention 
is expected to bo luiid to the women fdk u the village to make 
them useful mothers and sisters and citizens Most of the centres 
are in the schoi 1 building.s or intheOirico of the (iram Panchayats 
or (5o-operati\o Societie.s. The State (government are si>endiiig 
a very large sum on these cent «•>» fir book.s. rausic.il instruments, 
eipiiiiments, etc. 


Social educivtion .scheme was consideraoly ivorgani.'^ed first in 
1950, and subsequently in 1952. 


Tho flcven principal items of social o liicition programme in this 
State arc as f illow.s : - 


(1) Literacy of adults and education of children depriveil of 
normal oducation in Schools, (2) Individual and (kimmunity clean- 
lii\08.s. (3) Health, sanitation and medical aid. (4) Recreation 

and oulturo, (5) Oampaign against social evils, (6) Economic 
improvoinout, aud (7) Public.it ions .uid juiblioity. 
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The ftliowing figures will show the expansion of a'lult oduosiion 
or social education centres it the distriot forthe last twelve years. 
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1959 00 
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40* 

22,021 

402 

1960-61 

• « 

* , 

415 

3O.40S 

ir> 


The figures forthe centres andthe eumlmci.t hive been »up|ili<>d 
by the Eduoation Department. 

Physical Ktlucation. 

Driiis and gymnast’Ci have been a regular feature in the seho< Is 
and colhjges since a lonjj time past. Outdwr games as a part r.f 
physical education have always been emx>hasiscd. Since i!)hO under 
the patronage of State Govemmert anumberof ryoyuws/mhis aj.d 
Akharas have b<*en opened to encour.age physical (raining among 
the adults as well, riiy.sical Instructttrs in school staff arcmhistcfl 
upon. Physical training is also imi>arted in the girls scliools where 
provisions for games are liberally encouraged. The A. (*. (^ ami 
N. C. C. units, boy scout.*} and girl giiide.s have l>con iil crally helperi 
by State Government particularly fur the physical t raining that is 
given. The District has a Deputy Superintendont of J^hysieal 
Education to look after the physical education progrivmmes in the 
cslucatioual institutions. Akharas and Vyaynmshalas. 

Auxiliary Cad f Corps and Xulitmal Cadtt Oorps. 

Military training i.s sought to be imp irtod to the students under 
the mamtgoment of the 8th liihar Battalion National (hidetGo> 7 >s 
with headquarters at Darbhanga. The movement of N. C. C. was 
sponsored in 1948. The Senior Division of N. C. 0. it meant for 
0 >llege students while the Junior Division is me.mt for soliool 
students. There are N. O. O. units in 0. M. Gollogo, M<irwari Coihgo, 
Samastipur College andU. K. Codege, Madhub;U)i. On July, 1981 
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Iho totttl number of ciwlotu in thesooollegos was 547 which shows that 
there is still a wide scope for the progress of the movement. TIure 
arc A.C.C. units in scleral schools of the district. 

The main aim of the National O.ulet (Jorps istodev^dop i<l.>asof 
comra'Ieshii*. s<“rviee and le.wlership in young men and women. 
Anotlier aim is to provide service tramiim toyoungmen .-nd women 
and building up a ivsorvo of pjltstitial dct»Me«‘ 1' inides and 
frecjueiit camps are h<*ld to keep the cadf t.s in foiiu 

Scouts awl f'irl (fuidf t. 

TMl 1942 th'iro w*rc Iwj district associations, one under the 
.Sjo.it Association and the otlier imilcr the llindii^laii Scouts, 
ruiiiiing .separately. In both lh« assoc i.i,tions wer" amalgama* 
tod A' a higher level an I they mo'ged m the district niso. It is 
aiw fane'ioiiing as the Itliarat S;out< and (J iid<w Association. 
lt‘'iUr training isgivci and frequent eamps ar • held, '^he.>^couts 
and the g iid *s are parliculavlj trained to servi* ih<- eoiin*iy and with 
tliH thej ar-> ii'ilised in tho m'lm and I'aii' to cheek roud,-* 

is.ii, iMsouu thi lo-.! ehildroii and to eontiol llu enrwd. 

Lihrarus. 

Jt IS ii'ifiiMi liiie till* iputea niunliT of piivi'ehtirariescon.si.st- 
ing of valuable pdhi-, iaatui-.i*ri]ii<, and old books in San-krit 
hav'o now’ l» 'eii lo> to m Th" d>eliiie of the social value of tho 
S luskrit an 1 .Maitiiil /'.adi/s, th*' ravages of tin' nver-s and floods, 
want of knowledge for Ih,' proji.-r iu\iutcnanec oi manuscripts and 
booki are some of tli“ causes for tho lo' of libraries. About 
hilf a o *nturv b ‘fore th*i-.* wis regnlar hunt ir the poems of the 
.Vt\ahil p >*ts and parueilarly V^idy.ipati and a number ofsehoUrs 
from llnigil wh > walked nulc.s ,>f village roads and wa<led through 
river.s w’Cro able to collec' a number ot nianu.scripls of Vidyajiati’.s 
]»))ns which fiinl lh*ir way lu various libnine^- ui Calcutta and 
ehsowliorc. Mmy of such manuscript. s wore thereby saved from 
fading away. The Darbhauga llaj sp ‘ut a large amount ofmoney 
in collecting many such niauuscrqit.s, old bo«)ks .md records. They 
are now’ luckily ]irescrvcd in Darbimng \ liaj Lihrary which isoiu' 
of tire richest librarms in the Slate tod o It n gathered that 
tUer»f are still sonic old families in Oarbhanga distinct who havegot 
mviuscripts and old hooks. F ■•optnig Ilaj Jbtiohanga no other 
Zv'iiindar or mid lie chis.< family a)»p'*ars to have attempted to 
build a prop,.'r library for pnbhc u.se. Strange allergy in many 
Himh families to exp mo the books in pulilic gaze is also responsiblo 
for thoir oblivion. Frobahly a sy.sftmiatic hunt even now might 
yield th 9 find of valuable books in.S;wiskrit and Maithili. 

At tho mome.nt the Slatoj i.s alnvist tho only patron f.ir public 
Hbrarios. Tho schools and colleges have also been entrusted with 
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the ta«»k of building up proper librarioa but excepting one or two 
in^titutiond such libraries are rather poorly equipped. In 1961 
there wore 466 librarie^^ in the district out of which .'161 libraries 
receive grant from the iSt«vte (loverinnont. The Stale Oovernincnt 
has adopted Lakshniesh war Public Library as the District Central 
Library. Lakhslunoshwar Public Library has its own building and 
about 43,208 books. During 1960 61 the atlcndanco in the reading 
rooms was 2l,O00. This lilirary was established in 1911) tocomme- 
morate the lato Malniraja Sir Lakshme.'ihwar Singli Bahadur of 
Darbhanga. In 1054 P was adoi>led by the State Cov( riuncnt as 
the District Central Library. 

The Darblianga Muniiupalit v runs a small Iibraiy known as 
Kamla Xolirix Lihraiy est abhsUed in 1936 In 1961 it had 5,551 books. 
The number of daily rc uhus ranges from 100 to 150. This libr.'iry 
roceiv’^cs «.w grant from (iovorniucnt and from Darbhanga 
Alunicipalitj'. 

The Darbhanga Kaj Library' is a private* propcit y of Daibhaiiga 
Raj founded by the lato Mah irajjMlIuraj Sir Lak^hnu^shwar Singli 
Bahadur, The institution went on collecting many old and rare 
manuscripts and books lu \ .irioU'^ langiMircs. TIu* Maharajadhiraj 
used to be ai>proached by many aiithoi-. and l»cwou\<l buy a number 
of copies of the boi>k. 'riic library h one of the ii<*i)#*st <-olh*c- 
tioiiB of old magazines nn lews, ho(»ks, <li)cunicii<s,in variouslangua- 
ges. Tho collection ot old books and manuscri[»t'^ in Maithili, 
Sinsknt, Uindi and Kngli‘'li is c\lit‘ni»*ly valuable and continue to 
be the source materials for rc'^eandu's * The same tradition of buying 
and colleeting books has continm*d and there ls now about 79,00u 
books in the library b^nde-, manuscrijits and documents. T)h‘ 
library is lioused in a ptnanm ofDirbhanga Uij tMhce building. 
Although privately owned, th'* Dirbhinga R ij alh)w sehol.irs to 
study books mlUe libtary. The collection ofKnglidi books on 
various subjects pirtieuUily Uiom^ publi^hod in tho ITthandlHlli 
centuries covi‘r a var let \ of subjects. 'Phe Sanskrit section has been 
made over to Kamesluvar Suigh Sui^krit University f«>j m«*din 1900. 

A local investigation in Darbhvanga and IjaluTiasarai discloseft 
that not more then loo p^.rvins viMt the libranea, 'J'his daily numlier 
is extremely poor ami shows that the libraries an* nrd jiopular. The 
libraries in the are jioorlv ccpnpped and little patronised. 

Many of them .arc r.^ported to bo .s'uni-pnvate libraries that liave 
managed to get Stale grant. 

On an analysis of h loks in <Icinand it is fouml that novels, 
dramas, illustrated magazines have a larger cireh- of readers. News- 
papers in Bnglisli and in vcniacular.s are in demand in tho urban 
art^as. Languag<5 jiapcrs arc al.xo read with interest In the villages. 
But it cannot b* siid that any large perociitage of cMluoated 
public that can afford rrarl i nftVpajiors regularly. 

•Very 111 tio ubo, or, being lonclc tho uourc'- n here (P.(* K C.) 
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Mvueuvn , — The Ohandradhari Atusotun, now a State Museum of 
Government of Bihar owes its origin to Shri Chandradhari Singhs 
a member of the family*of Maharaja ofDarbhanga who had develop* 
ed a fascination to oollcot relics. The collection gathered by him 
was moat varied. He collected a large number of manuscripts 
ooina, stones, ivory pieces, painting on mica, old arms and handi- 
crafts etc. There are about 10,000 exhibits which he donated 
entirely to this museum. In 1967 the State Goveniment decided 
to take over this museum from Shri Chandradhari Singh. 

Oriental Schools {Sanskrit Education), 

The tols of Sanskrit learning in this district liad from a distant 
period, enjoyed grants of land on which their teachers and the 
taught subsisted. The zainindars and rich cultivators discharged 
a part of their social obligathnis by giving such grants. The medium 
of language taugiit in the lots w<h Sanslirit, and the subjects were 
usually grammar, poetry, rhetoric, logic and to a less extent 
astrology, philosophy, law and medicine. Usually the teachers in 
the iels were Bralunius except those in which medicine was taught.* 
Vaidyas and Kni/irajas of eommnnilics other than tho Brahmins 
taught there. Tho sys'om of the division of ))U]>il.s into clas«C'.s was 
not rigwlly enforced but wh<>re the .same lesMum were received by 
several pupils they formed a class In tlu'mselves and helped one 
another. The (luius generally taught the advanced jnipils, who in 
their turn tauglit tln-ir Juniors. The pupibs in iols paid no fees. 
On the otlier liund tlie (Jurus offen gave them monetary help. 
The Pand'ts wen* always given gifts of giains, cloth, ghee, etc., 
in any village festivity or family celebration.'’. 

The Darbhang.v Haj used to spend abou Rs. 20,0t)0 a year 
for tho encouragement ofSanskiit learning from a long time st. 
The Darbhanga Raj maint. lined a body of .Sanskrit .scholars called 
liaj Pundits, They constituted a highly respected body of acade- 
micians and hehl annually an examination in diiTon'iit brnnehes of 
Sanskrit loarning ami awarded eerlificatoh and diploma.*. The 
highest award was a dhoti (a piece of cloth) a Inch was coveted 
by the most distinguished Sanskrit students and was held in higher 
esteem than the diplomas of the ex \»v ‘nation of Government 
Sanskrit Oollegea. The Darbhanga Raj bad laen the traditionol 
fountain head of Sanskrit learning in Bihar The Maharaja 
Bahadur Lakriimeshwar Singh b.thadur, K.C.I u. and his brother 
and successor MaharajacUiiraj S*ir Rameshwar Singh. Koi.B. had 
given their liberal patronage to !'?an.‘'krit leanung. This tradition 
has been continued by the pre.seid Mahar.ijiwihiraj Kameshwar Singh 
in spite of the general decline of i he prestige of Sanskrit learning. 
Ho lias tecentlv taken a good ileal of interest in the finding ot 
the SanskrR Univoraity at Darbhanga and has made liberal gifts 
to achieve^ tho object. 

26 Bev.— 38. 
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By BoRolutionno. TSl-E, dated the 23r(l Fobruary 191 IGoveniment 
appointed a committee to oonwider the qut’H*ion of the development, 
improvement and control of institutions of indigenous Sanskrit 
studies that existed in the province of Bihar and Orissa. 

The oJinmittee recommended that ns Biliar jind Orissa fo;med 
a separate province it was undesirable that it shoo Id remain sub* 
ordinate to an organisation in Bengal and that as it was only for 
administrative reasons that the eontnd of Sanskrit education in 
Bihar was centivd in Calcutta, a separate association «‘a!lc<l 
“The Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Association’’ was lormcd in 1914 
to consist of a convocation of 100 to 200 members and a (Jouiicil 
of 18 members which were called the Sanskut C'ouvitoation and 
Sanskrit Council respect ivcly. 

The Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Association hail tried to improve 
the teaching of Sanskri' in tnli by int nclncing the vernacular 
language into the course of studies and iJovi'nunent heljx'd by 
treating Sai‘»krit patAaa/'ia as ‘primary ■sclnxtls’ WInlelliis move 
was an aid tothc sprinid of San.skrit edncation.il <il '0 tiilnli'd the 
rich Sanskri learning which was previously ''•night to lx‘ imparted. 
Sonn outer Sviskrit distiiictioiis wen' created bv theoo' feiring ‘d 
titles for passing Sanskrit (‘xamination. 

0‘xMalle y in the prt'vious (lazetteer ol this distmt (I9t>7) had 
mentiorieil that there was no special school in the distiiet puoi 
to H82, when the Ma«lhubatii Sanskrit school with .'■>9 pujuls was 
for the first time entefed inthc depart nicnf a’ retiirn.s. Tin- .Madhti- 
bani Sanskrit school received a Government grant of Rs 2oa month 
and prepared candidates for the first and secoml Sanskrit c^amlna- 
tious and the Title examination Theschool hadthrojpHadi.'son the 
staff, the cost of the establishment iH'ing lls 12fia month, of which 
Rs. 10,> was met from subscription. Tin- m.ijority of tlu* stmlcnls 
of the schools were Brahmins, and all of them were free ‘'tmlcnts. 

TJiere has been an e.xpansion of Sanskrit education .since the 
tim" of O’MvIley but the declining material value of the other 
type of 0 Itn’ vtion has naturally stood on its way of progress. 

The following fgure.s supplied b> the Edueat ion Depart ment will 
show the expansion of Sanskrit toh in the district: — 
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With tho crcatictn of the Sanskrit University in 1961 with 
hoadquartera at Darbhanga, i1 isex]>ectcd that there will be some 
revival of the ancient ^tiwlit ion of Uarblianga district for Sanskrit 
education. 


Research Iwtlttde. 

Alitlula Institute tt^r Post -fJr.aduate S'-udieaand Research in 
Sanskrit learning Mas eslahiisixd in 1051 at Patna but in August, 
1952 it was shifted to Darbhaiiga. 

The folhnving tabl* will show the nunib'r of sludeiila in the 
last ten y< ars: — 
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The statistics are, liowever, not very inspiring generally. Very 
little research Avoik has Ir'ch done •'■o fur and the main aim of the 
Institute is not to tuin out some M. A.s. in Sanskrit only for which 
tho ITniversith s have ample provision. 

The staff of the Institute consists of four Pundits nnA eight 
Proh'ssors. Pundits arc usetl to hell 1 1 th the Professors and 
atudcMt.sintheir special branches, though they could not for obvious 
n'asons, be interested with regular It'aehinge* the M A. Classes. 
The Institute has a library wiiu a good collection of books and 
manuscripts. 

There has In'cn an arrangement for teaching French at tho 
Institute and all the research students an‘ required to study one 
European language, French or Uernian at. the Institute and all 
M.A. students >re required to get an olement ary knowledge of Pali 
and Prakrit a. 
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la order to giro training to the staff and students of the 
Institute in rosearoh methods, a suhomo for the compilation of 
a oritiool edition of the Mahabharata has , been taken up. Old 
manuscripts are being offered for preservation as well as for sale. 
The Government of Bihar has allotted Rs. 20,400 for 1061 for 
expenditure. The Institute is a landmark but, unfortunately, its 
environs are somnolent an<l the Institute has not made any clear 
i:upact yet on the culture of the district and the State. 

Muhammadan Education. 

Regarding Muhammadan Education it may bo mentioned that 
the first educational institution that the first Govornor-Gcnoral of 
the East India Company established was the Calcutta Madarsa 
in 1781, in which Muhammadan learning was supported in accor- 
dance with the custom of the country by the grant of stipends to 
the pupils and salaries to, the Professors. 

In Bihar the only Modirssa which has a connected history and 
was well housed and well endowed was the Khankah Madraasa 
of Sasarara. 

In Darbhanga district as elsewhere there was usually a maktab 
attached to every mosque. The Mullahs or Khatiba attached to 
the mosque and some of the students lived there and studied. 
Well-to-do Muslims, Kayasthas, Rajputs and Bhumihar Brahmins 
kept the maulvis or muslim teachers at their own houses for the 
education of their children. The Alaulvi was paid by the owner of 
the houses about Rs. 4. or so a mouth and provided with board 
and lodging. The Maulvi was allowed to take as many students 
as ho could teach, and they paid him from 4 annas to one rupee 
a month. It has to bo mentioned that there are a number of 
Muslim pockets in the district and a concentration of Muslims in 
Darbhanga and Laheriasarai towns and the traditional maklaba 
wore continued in such muslim pockets oven when the Hindus, 
for some reason .or other, almost gave xq) the study of Urdu 
and Persian. But the teaching in the Mnktaba was confined to 
a general and almost primary education. Students who wanted 
to make advanced studios in theology, medicine, poetry, etc., used 
to go to savants in those lines and often migrated to other parts 
of the country. Muslim theologians paid occasional visits *in the 
past when students would gather round him. Poetry was encoura- 
ged by Muahairaa or assembly of poets where iriMrompla poems 
wore recited. Hindu scholars and writers in Urdu and Persian 
wore quite common about fifty years back. 

O’Malley in the old Gazetteer of this district (1607) mentioned 
that in the year 1886 the number of Muhammadans in all classes 
of schools was 8,667 and their percentage to the total number of 
scholars was 22.2. With the general decline in the total number of 
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pupils of all denominations between ISBSand 1805, the number of 
Muhammadan pupils decreased in 1 896 to 4,930 and their percentage 
to the total number of scholars fell to 16.6. When in 1906 the 
attendance of pupils of all denominations increased, the number of 
Muhammadan pupils increased to 7,497 but the percentage remained 
almost the same, viz. 16.6. As a rule, secular instruction was not 
very popular among thb Muhammadans and they were generally 
slower than the Hindus to grasp the advantages of education; but 
considering that the percentage of Muhammadans to the total popula- 
tion was 12.11, it appeared that in Dorblianga they were more eager 
than the Hindus give their sons a modern type of education. 

There has been some progress in the incidence of Muhammadan 
education since the lime of O’Malley. The teaching in Muhammadan 
Institutions is based on the ago old indigenous pattorn and basic 
Urdu, Arabic and Persian are taught in such schools.^ 

The following table supplied by Education Department will 
give the progress in the number of Madrassaf, scholars and teachers 
in the district . — 


Year. 


Number of 
Madras-^as. 

Number of 
scholars. 

Number of 
teachers. 

1951 

• • 

• • 

2 

64 

4 

1956 

• • 

♦ • 

12 

1,476 

48 

1961 

• • 

• « 

15 

2,586 

67 


The above table shows that there has been progress ui the 
number of Madraisas. The institutions receive grant from the 
State Government. 



CHAPTER XIV 

MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES. 

Survey of Public He lUh and Medical Facilities in early tim"s. 

Mr. W. W. Hunter in “Statistical Account of Bengal, Volume 
Xlll (Tirhut ami Champar<ui)”, published in 1H77 mentions as 
follows: — 

'^Native Medical Practitioners. — The Jlukitn't and Kahimjs use 
specific remedies of their own, bnt also put great f.iitli in piijas 
and charms. They prescribe their medicines in the shape of pills, 
emulsioos and powders, in onler to avoiil giving water. Their 
doses are large and composed of mtny ingi-edienta. Mercury tlu-y 
use very freely. Their theory is that all disc.ascs are due either 
to vitiated phlegm, bile or nervous inllucnce. Thus diseases of the 
throat and respiratory organs arc put down to vitiated phlegm; 
while stomach complaints such us jaundice, hepat it is arc aseiilied 
to vitiated bile and so on. Their remedies arc ihissed as anti- 
phlegmatic, anti-bilious and anti-nervous. A.s a rule, they object 
to tell what their practice is. Many of them are uell-to-do. When 
called into sec a case, they often demand a fee in advance, and 
if a cure is effceteil, something is addeo to Ihi.s, but if no lelief 
is given, nothing more is paid. Their iir.ietiee isbt.se<l on .Sanskrit 
and Persian medio »l works.” 

There have been many cli<uig<‘s in the medical field and due to 
tbo?© reasons more people have become allopath ic minded. 

The e.wly British admini.stratiou introduce.! the allopathic 
system of modicino and modern surgery. Hospitals and dispensaries 
were opened in the urban ais*a.s first ami then tlicsc it(.sl itutions 
were spread in the hiterior. With the introduction of Local Self- 
Government, maintenance of public he.alth became a m.ijor duty 
of the District Board and a niiinbep of rural dispeusaric.s cimo to 
be op'snel. There wis a lot of autipithy on the ji.irt of the people 
to take to the modern .system of allopathic treatment and it w.vs 
difficult to push in an injection or to make an oper.ation dcea«le.s 
before. But now the orazo is to got an injection for a quicker 
cure. The British administration also gave a certain amount 
of oncoiiragomont to the indigenous Hy.stcma of mclica] treatments, 
namely, JCaeiraJi, and Homoeopathic. Tliisoncourgemcj.t 

hiS got a spurt .since the country bcc.nne iniU'p'‘ndelit. 

Vital Statistics. -The system of regist r.it ion of vital statistics 
in Bihir is reguiited by the Bengal Birih and ftoatb Registration 
Act of imit. Under this Act regbstration of vit.il slatthtics data 
is compilsiry both in urban and rural are.a.s of thi.s Slate, 1’hero 
is also a provision for penalty in this Act which may extend to 
§ve rupees for neglecting in giving the information to the collecting 
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agents of registration of statistics. But the penal section is seldom 
resortod to. The result is that the inoidenoe of under reporting 
is very high. The present system of collection of vital statistics 
data is somewhat as follows:— 


In the rural areas, as well as in some of the urban areas, the 
village Chaukidars collect the data of birth and death in these 
areas and submit thorn lo the thana officers on their respective 
parade day. Those thaiia officers arc the Registrars of birtlis 
and deaths for the areas under them accjordiiig to the Bengal 
Birth and Death Registration Act of 187.3. A parade day in a 
thana is arranged so tliat each and every Chaukidnr has lo i>ay 
a visit to tin* thana at least twice a w'eek. The thana ofheer 
m.iintains the registers of births ami d<‘aths and compileNthe data 
ol)t:iiued from the (UmukidnrH and submit K<»nee a month the report 
to the Civil Surgeoji of the di^»triet concerned. 

Ill the remaiidng urban areas the beat j imadar of tI/(‘ miuiici- 
palith's is expe<‘ted to collect the infornvution from their rcsi>ective 
wanls and submit them to the Health Officer or to the Sanitary 
Inspector of tJie rainicipalities. These Health Officers arc the 
.•r, of birOis ami deatlis of the municipalitic.s concerned. • 
For the municipalities where there are no Hoaltli Oflieers the Sani- 
tary Inspectors oi the Hc<vlth Inspectors aie the Registrarof biItll^ 
and deaths. Thooe HtMitb Officers or tlie Sanitary Inspectors 
like than.! officers maintaii, the registers of births and deaths and 
submit the moatlily repiTt to thv‘ Civil Hurgeon just after a month. 
This sy.stem hardly works, ^"ery few of tlie urban people also 
notify births and deatlis on tlieir own. 


(jivil Surgeon i'l rcsponsit le for compiling the vital statistics 
for the rural and urb.in areas ar.d send tb^ eonsolidatod monthly 
vital stati.sties returns to the Inrector ol f ntriil Bureau of Eco- 
nomics and Stati.sties since 1st January lUa . The Directorate of 
Economics and Stafcistic.s mail tain the statist iesol vital occurrences 
for the Stale as a whole and submit th(‘ ijilormation to the Ilirec'or- 
Dencral of Health Services, (hnrnimeat of India. Xow' Delhi 
Unfortunately, tlic system of collect ing ami repoiting such vital 
slatisticH has many loop holes ami can only re.sull in \ ery imper- 
fect slat i.st les. I’he stat<Mnent of vital statist ’Vs as mentioned in th ‘ 
Consuls Tal>les of lUol ami in the Bihai Statistical Haiulbook 
(15)52— D)r>5-iyj0) ami from Civil Surge*' /s Office has been given 
belown — 
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Important causes of mortality. — l.wt Dathhanga iJislrict 
Oazetteer (1907) mentions — “The mortality was exceptionally heavy 
in 1892, 1894, 1896, and 1900; in the first three years the deaths 
outnumbered the births, the death*rato in isyli being 41.92 per 
mille, the highest ever recorded in the district; while plague broke 
out in 1900, and there was also a severe epidemic of cholera, 
oausing 17,600 deaths. There was scarcity in the headquarters 
and Madhubani subdivUion in 1891-92; there was famine in 
1897 and in 1898 and 1899 there were floods in the south-west 
of the district. In spite, however, of these adverse oonditions, 
the number of births reported exceeded the deaths by nearly 
60,000. Since the year 1900, the population has been far more 
progressive, though there has been repeated visitations of plague. 
The death*rate has not exceeded 34.9 per mille, and thr>e has 
been a very marked increase in births, the birth-rate averaging 
43.35 per mille annually and rising in 1902 and 19C4 to over 45 per 
mille. The number of births during the five years ending in 1906 
consequently exceeded that of deaths by 1,53,000, the excess being 
87,000 more than that recorded in the preceding nine years. 

“Taking the decade ending in 1906, the first half showed a mor- 
tality of 87,300 por annum, or 31 per millo, and in tho second 


Av->Hot avsilable;. 
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half the (loaths rose to an average of 95,670»or 33 per millo ; but 
the growth in the number of birthb was far greater, and the annual 
average inoroased from 106,600 in the first to l26,60o in the second 
quinquennium. Although, therefore, the mortality increased by 
8,000 a year in tho second period, the increase in the number 
of births (20,000) was more than twice as great.’** 

Mr. O’ Malley further mentioned that according to tlic rctuins 
submitted year by year by far tho greatest mortality uas due to 
fovor, but the ignorant chaukidnr responsible for the returns was 
far from being a medical expert. It may, however, safely be 
assumed that when the mortality ascribed to fever was usually 
high in any district, the greater part of tho excess was due to 
malarial affeotious. Sinro 1892 the death-rate from fever had 
eight times exceeded that for tho jrrovince as a whole. The mor- 
tality had never fallen below 20 per mille but on the Dthir liaml 
it had never risen above 23.3 per millo, except in ItiOr, when it 
amounted to 26.5 per millo and in ^he thn-o unhealthy years 
1894 — 96. In the first of these three jears it was nearly 30 per 
mdle and in tho lust It was no loss than 31 .16 per mille, thg 
highest ever recorded in Darbhanga. Since that year the mor- 
tality from fovor had remainod fairly &tc;.dy and in the four 
years ending in i904 it ranged only bet ween O.i 000 and 67,000 per 
annum, rising, however, to 77,000 in 190.'). After fever. O' Malley 
observed the greatest mortality was duo to cholera, which broke 
out every >oar and ocoasionaily Hjiread over the district rvilh 
groat virulence. 

Medic il facilities have now been extended and special drives 
against plague, cholera and malaria hav' fieen made from time to 
time. Tho trends have had changes nee O’ Malley’s time. 
Tho incidence of mortality from small -pox has definitely ilecliucd. 
Tho incidence of sraall-pox was, however, high in 1945 and 1951 
and low in 1950-60 and 1901. The mortality from small-pox was 
very high prior to 1952 but now il is on the wane. 

Other bowel complaints such as dyocntery .and dlarrJioei .ore 
still very common. Tho mortality figures for epid‘'tnics of cholera 
aro enormously increased hy tho inclusion of many cases rf 
dy.sontery and diarrhoea. With inipr \.ment in w'ater supi»ly to 
both* rural and urban area.s such comidaints ar- houixl to decline. 
Tho Kosi ravaged area I s been specialK selected for such 
improvements. 

Common s. — Tho common disease.^ of tho district are 

the same as one finds in tho other part.s of the State, fevers duo 
to common cold, influenza .and other resplratorj' diseases such as 


*DUtrtot Ou«ttcer of Dorbbaogii (1907). pp. 4S-43. 
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bronnhitis and pueumoDiA, dysentery, typhoid, tuberculosis, leiirosy 
and venereal ^seases. Dysentery oases are very common parti- 
cularly in hot weather and also when the paddy seedlings are 
planted. Malnutrition and anky-ostma iiifooltons are responsible 
fur the high inoidoiiCe uf dysentery. 

Regarding cholera, W W. Hunter in his Statistical .\ccount 
of Bengal hod mentioned (hat cholera was the principal disease 
of the district ar.d it has been noticed to become more severe as 
the hot weather advances and the depth of the sun-soil water 
becomes lower. During the first few years cf (he peiiodfor 
which reliable returns are available, there were widespread epi- 
demics in each .dteniate ye.ir, the death-rate in 1803, 1894 and 
1896 being 4.6, 4.7 and 6 2 per miile respectively, while it was 
very low' in the alternate years. The ilistriet w.w then practically 
free from this scourge for three years, but sii.cc J9(i0 it has been 
an annual visitation, causing an average ye.irly mortality of 
over 9,000 in the live years ending in 1904, after which it foil 
to 3,000. It was most severe in 1900, when the retuin*. show id 
17,500 deaths, or 6.2,5 per millo, asdue to its ravages* Olif lera 
has rover been totally absent from the district .u d thcie h'lve 
been veiy few years in which it did not claim some deaths 

The figures for attacks ,«id deaths from cholera in Darlib.inga 
district troni 19.3'' to 1961 are given below - 
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It appoars that prior to 1031 the inoulenco of cholera attack 
Was very high, fcjinco the year 1058-50 and 1000 there han been 
an inoroaso in the 2 )ublic health .staff. Mass inoculation and disin- 
fection of wells botli before and sifter cholera breaks out in greater 
number have brought down tho incidence. Doctors on emergcncj’^ 
duties are also deiiuted by the Health Department. Drugs are 
slistrlbuted free of cost by then. 

plagiK. — Tho hist District Oiizftte<r cf Darbhanga (1007) 
mentions- -“For tho laf»t few years bubo.iic plague has regulaily 
visited tho district, the average annual mortality ranging from 
1,000 to 1,000. Tliroughout these years, the ili.se.ase has jmrsued 
a regular course, decreasing or di.saj)poarmg ent irely with hot an<l 
rainy wc.ither montiis, rc-apj>e.aring after the rains and reachiiitr 
its clima.v in tho ocM weather. 

Regarding these ojiidemics the 0»vii Surgeon w’rites as 
follows: -Vlague has become established in the iMrhhanga district 
since 1898. Apparently the rst eases occurred in a village 
named Jalwara in the Samastipur subdivision in March of that 
year. During recent years it has shown itself in December or 
.Taniiary, and has ste.idily increased during the months <if Feb- 
ruary, March, April and May. In .Tune its virulence declines, {\nil 
as a rule, oa.ses are not met with from July to November. The 
Samastipur e ibdivision in the south of the district has been most 
severely affected, and .the town of IJarbhanga has .also suffered 
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greatly. An intoreating faot for which no satiefaotory explanation 
yet been addaoed, is that the north and east of the distriot, 
oomprismg chiefly the Madhubani subdivision has upto now been 
practically immune from the disease. Imported cases have 
naturally occurred, but plague has never obtamed a hold in these 
parts. Railways have sproi^, and communications have improved. 
The lack of these facilities for the importation of the disease can- 
not, therefore, be given as an explanation of the happy immunity 
these tracts have hitherto enjoyed. The reasons most probably 
lies in the nature of the soil, the comparatively smaller density of 
the population of the villages, or the manner of construction of 
the houses. 

**Tho type is generally bubonic. The glands most commonly 
l^ected appear to bo, in order of frequency, (1) the femoral and 
inguinal glands, (2) the auxiliary glands and (3) the cervico glands. 
Pneumatic plague is very uncommon. The disease, as in other 
localities is characterised by a low type of virulonoe at the com- 
mencement, by a very high typo of virulonoe duruig the height 
of the epidemic, andagaui by a diminution of virulence as the 
epidemic ceases during tho hot months and beginning of the 
rains.”* 

Plague has almost disappeared since 1952. Tho attacks and deaths 
from plague in the district from 1943 to 1951 are given below: — 
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1049 


2H7 

172 

IOjO . 


4S8 

294 

1051 


10 

S 


Sntall~pox.— Hunter in his Statistical Account of Bengal, 
Volume xni (1877) mentioned that small-pox vas one of tho 
principal diseases of the district. O’Malley in the last District 
Gazetteer mentioned that small-pox was an annual visitor to the 
district but its ravages were not very severe and the death-rate 
never oxoeoiei 0,30 per mille. It oceasionally broke out in an 
epid emic form among tho unvaooinated, and waa most frequent 

*Oidfkt Qaeeitapr «eDagbbiiiiipi(i9,>1),pp.4e-49,' 
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along the frontier where it was often imported from Nopal. Vaccina* 
tion on a mass scale was introduced early as noticed by Hunter 
and replaced the system of inoculation which was often unsuccess- 
ful. 

Like cholera the disease of small-pox is also epidemic in the 
district. Hardly any 'year passes without some stray cases of 
small-pox. But the death-rate from small-pox is not high. The 
statistics for attacks and deaths from 1938 to 1961 are given 
below: — 


Vear. 


Attacks. 

Doathfl. 

1038 . . 


1.165 

205 

1039 . . 


1.311 

• 

221 

1940 •. 


2,230 

822 

1941 .. 

. • 

1,467 

402 

1942 


439 

iia 

ru3 .. 


111 

16 

lOU •• 


5J2 

I03 

1945 .. 

.« 

2,442 

016 

1940 , . 


313 

GO 

1947 .. 


02 

12 

1948 .. 

• • 

470 

110 

1919 .. 

• . 

54 

8 

1950 . . 

• • 

140 

43 

1051 . . 

. . 

4.194 

1,116 

1052 . . 

. . 

928 

122 

1053 . . 

• « 

167 

10 

1054 .. 

• • 

118 

27 

1955 .. 

• m 


Cl 

1956 . . 


222 

45 

1957 . . 


409 

04 

195S . . 


810 

243 

1950 • • 


51 

20 

1000 .• 

9 • 

17 

3 

1901 . . 

• • 

1 

Nil 
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The abovoniontioned figures indioate that there has been a 
considerable decline in the inoidonoe of small-pox. It appears 
from the above statistics that the iiicldeuco of small-pox was 
very high in 1945 ,vi'l 1951 and was low*in 1959-60 and 1061. 
Vaccination and re-vaccination could completely control small-pox. 
Blit the people are still apathetic to take vaccination. It has, 
however, to bo mentioned here that the figures of vaccination and 
re-vaccination are not co-rclated. No statistics are collected to 
.show how' many vaccinated persons took re-vaccination and when 
and how many of the deaths are from the section of the people 
th it was vaccinated, re-vaccinated or not vaccinated at all. 

The stati'j'ios of vacoinUion and re-vacoination arc given 
below: — 

V \0(’IN VTION. 


Y*u 

Primiir\ 

million 


1 

1 I» 

4.r,t 

19/mj: 

i‘)f) 

l,07,l.l>S 

30.79 i 

ion 

. 9h,*)01 

r*i. > 

37,7 '‘5 

mn 

1 2l,Jie 

IS, 299 

V)ii 

l.Jl,7.’' 

07 27 ( 


7_* 1 

1,92 <>i > 

10(0 

1947 

. Hl.JhO 

t>t,C12 

hOJnJ 

39.20“ 

1 >(b 

1,(H,323 

71.23“ 

1919 

47,j‘‘9 

3n.032 

19»0 

7B,tU 

fl.tvSO 

1971 

J9»J 

1 00,1 s(t 
l>l>,Ot>l 

7.24,7m 

4.«7,3N 

rrn 

. 07,f»'>0 

2,09, S09 

lorn 


3.3 i,9i>9 

19 i5 

1930 . 

^7.030 

SMOl 

10.21,913 

7.32,ni 

1037 . . 

.. 1,01,420 

6,r>9.337 

10 . . 

,. 1,1S.717 

21.3«,24i 

19 >9 

1,37,530 

19,78,513 

lOrtO .. 

1901 .. 

. . 1,27,170 

.. 1,00,310 

13,24,290 

12.21,009 
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The responsibility for compulsory vaccination of every child 
in a city or in a village has been placed on the local bodies 
concerned, the Munipipalitics or the District Board. The local 
bodies maintaiii a staff of trained vaccinators who are expected 
to visit the houses whore children are bom, and vaccinate them 
within six months of their birth. All infants are expected to he 
re-vaccinated after 5 years from the first or primary vaccination. 

In 1952-53 the State Government started a mass vaccination 
Hchome in all the districts of the State to give protection against 
smali-i)ox to the extent of 80 per cent of the pojmlation. 

Z»cpro.sy.— Leprosy is common in the Sadar subdivision of the 
district. Tliero is a leprosy clinic centre at Darhhanga which is 
situated near the Darbltnngu Medical College. It was.established 
in 1025 by the Di.striet Board and provincialised by State CJovern- 
ment in 1060. There is a Medic.vl Officer to look after the working 
of the clinic and patients. There is no accommodation for indoor 
patients. ^ 

The following statist ic.s of the lepro.sy clinic will gi\e a fair 
ide.i about the inci<lcnce of leprosy in this district : — 


Y.'iir. 


Olti 


Total. 

1951 


096 

221 

917 

1952 


712 

' 3 

1,026 

1953 


550 

579 

1,138 

1951 

• • 

807 

439 

1,246 

1955 

f • 

940 

420 

1,360 

1950 

• • 

456 

526 

981 

1957 


687 

430 

1,123 

195R 

9 9 

70> 

505 

1,270 

1959 

9 9 

1,403 

566 

1,969 

190» 

• • 

1,710 

733 

2,434 

1961 

• • 

706 

061 

1,417 


The figures indicate an increase in the incidence of leprosy. 
An anti-lopMsy campaign has been started by the Government 
from 1064-55. 
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Kala-nsar. — ^The incidence of Kala-azar has decreased. Accord* 
mg to the hospitals and dispensary figures 42,110 Kala-azar 
patients wore treated in 1044 which rose to 1,77,759 in 1963 but 
Sifter that year it has shown a downward tendency. Its incidence 
in 1958 was 390 as against 103 in 1960. There are a few Kala- 
ozar centres for figliting the disease. 

Ytnercal disc/iscs. — Venereal diseases are very common in tho 
district. It is prevalent both in rural and urban areas of the 
district. There was no control before on tho brothels and tho 
prostitutes were actively spreading the disease. Tho infective 
persons also did not control themselves and spread the venereal 
diseases. Tho previous apathy to take proper medicines and in- 
jections is now almost gone. With tho spread of birth-control 
prevent iv'cs it is expected that the incidence of such diseases will 
go down. 

The stati.sbios for the disea^ies are not reliable as a small percen- 
tage of the infected people only go to tho Govonunont hospitals 
and dispensaries. 

Hospitals and disprnsa/Ks. —Hospitals and difpensaries in this 
district according to tho line of treatment fcdlowed, maybe ^n^d 
to bo mainly of three types, vi?.. Allopathic, lIomeo]'uthie .ind 
Ayurvedic. Tlio number of Allop vt hie dispensaries is by far (he 
largest. Three Unani hospitals are managed by Dislrii t Hoard and 
are situated at Aunsi H.abhang.una (M.idhubuiii subdiv-sion), 
R,v8ulpur Nishta (Sadar sulidi vision) and Jamalpur is vdar sub- 
division). 

Thtre are altogether 73 Allopathic hospitals and di.spenfiarics 
functionuig in the district, out of which 66 nn* run by Government, 
six by the Disttict Board and one by the Central Jail. 

NUMUEU OF IIOSI'ITVLS, DISrbKSARlFS, AKD PRIMARY IlEAl.lII 
( Exriu:s OF the darbhanqa Dit>ruiCT. 


Naino. Class. 

Dato of opctninjaf. 

Dato of pro\in- 
ciulirtfit ion. 

Numbor 

of 

beds. 

1. Darbhanifii S^tflar 

hogpitti). 

I 

9 a 

• t 

• • 

2. Sirnagtipiir Siibflivigi inftl 
hospital. 

I 

Not avsilablo .. 

l«t April 1047 

32 

3, 'Skla^^lhubarii •Stil>divi4ionnl 
hospital. 

X 

1800 

l.V April 1040 

46 

4, PasaStaio hospital 

1 

1038 

1038 

30 
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Namo 

y 

Class 

Daio of opftmrg 

of Niimbor 

pfoviucialisation of bi da 

5. Ma<lhopar hospital 

. I 

28 th Ooiobt'i 104 7 

9MhOoUb<i 1047 

6 

6. Raaiary Primary On tro 

1 

12tli S^'ptt niLf r 
1947. 

1 21 h irsf 1 tf irihf r 
1047. 

0 

7. M \hji<loomalh Primary 
Coiitri'. 

1 

2Sth J uno 1052 

281LJUI olSOy 

6 

8, KiwhoBh’irar Authaii 

hoApital, 

I 

Ist Soptcnil/ r lOjO Jpf »Sr ptf n 1 < r 11 J’* 

10 

t). niraiilH#»ulthOntrn .. 

I 

1956 

1956 

6 

1 0. B ahera dj9pon»ary 

I 


let Jur.^ 1950 

m t 

11 . J aluj dmjxMiaary 

I 

. • 

Ifat Juno 1056 . . 

♦ • 

12. llayajn disjuxiisary 

I 

. . 

lalJunc‘lOi/0 .. 

■ • 

13. Biiham ilispofliaar^' 

I 

. . 

It* J nno 1050 , . 

■ • 

14 iSumhadour h dicxponsaij 

I 

• . 

Itt J uno 1050 , . 

• * 

1.3. Rupaih diMpPzisarj 

I 

1950 

1^1 Juno 1050 , 

• • 

1<>. Taj pur diHpHjisarj 

I 

. . 

1ft Juno 1950 . . 

• • 

17. llirsiinppir disp^'Tigaix^ 

I 

l.»32 

Ifit Jur 0 19:6 . 

• ■ 

lb. WansiiagarvliBpojiMiry 

T 

« • 

let J ui 0 1960 . 

m m 

19i Olirtkim'slu iliBpi'nairy 

I 

. • 

Ibt J UTIO 1060 , . 

m • 

2), U ilrtiijghiarai hospital 

I 

1942 

let Junt 1956 .. 

• a 

21. Sifigia ilisptMisary 

I 

1026 

1st J uTio 1056 . . 

• • 

22. KurronatJnitni di«iponFarj 

I 

1048 

let Juno 1056 , . 


23. Koilakh diBj'oxiBary . 

I 

lOiS 

let J uno 19t 0 . . 

» . 

24. Jlirat Aallian dmponsarj 

I 

1050 

let Juno 1050 , 


25. Phiilparaa dispcnsnrj 

I 

1032 

let Junt 1056 . 


2t». Tajn^rio ciiBjxmsnrj” . . 

1 

1952 

Ist J une 1056 . . 


27, Putai dinponnary 

• 

1 

1020 

let Jiino 1056 . , 


28. Sdrso diBp^usary 

I 

1927 

Is. Juno 1056 . . 

• • 

2U. Boaipattj dispenaary . . 

I 

• . 

Ist J uno 1966 . . 

# • 

30. Sah»fl>olwa dipponearj’' 

I 

1926 

1st J une 1956 . . ^ 

• • 

31. Lohat clisponsaty 

I 

• . 

Isf Juno 1956 . , 

• « 

82. Andlirathadi disponsary 

1 

1927 

lei Jux'o 1050 



20 Bov.— 39. 
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Xtimo. Cla'^8, 

Date of opening! 

Dat«> of NumliOr 

provineialisation. of beds. 

33. Siawa dispensary 

I 

. , 

Idt June 1056 . 

, , 

34. Uajnagardiap 'iiaary ,. 

I 

- 

1st API il low .. 

•• 

3o. Karhan dispensary 

I 

•• 

I8t Al>ril 1955 . . 

Nil 

30 O}i0^hArdiha dispensary 

I 


I8t April 10i>r) . . 

Nil 

37. Jhanjharpur dispensary 

I 


1st .\pril IW) . 

Nil 

38. Hohika dispensary 

I 


l8t April 1055 . 

Nil 

3^. Kaiilah'i dispeiiaary 

1 

- 

let .\pril I^»,5.5 . 

Nil 

40, Hayaghftt diapensarj'’ . 

T 


1st \f»ril 10.>.5 . , 


41. Padn dispensary 

I 

•• 

Itft x\pril . , 

Nil 

42. Pandaul dispensary . 

I 

•• 

iHt April 1035 

Nil 

43. Rusora dispensary 

1 


1st intiO 

• 

44- Khajauli dispensary . 

III 


ist Dei ( lid 1 r 1 Ot*n 


43. lihutauna dispensary 

ill 


1 ‘♦t l> M nd «T lOOj 

(r 

40. Jainagar dispetisary . . 

U1 


• 

e > 

47, Singwara dispei.sarj . . 

III 



« * 

4S. UoiftgAOn dispensary 

111 



« • 

4'‘>. Karlakhi disp^msary 

III 



• • 

50. MohiiuMinagar djspondary 

III 

•• 

•* 

««• 

51. Polipo hospital 

II 

2UhFohruary 10.53 SHI FfhniarN 

35 

52. Jail hospital 





,53. BiKhAupnr hospital 

I 

•• 

8th Junt',D»57 . . 

20 

51. Kalyaripur hospital . . 

I 

* 

JaDimry, 1061 .. 

• • 

5). Sarairanjan hospital 

I 

• 

January, 1061 

• • 

56. Has^iQpur hospital 

1 


Jiiniiary, 1061 .' 

»!• 

57. TaAkaha than^ dispensary I 

•• 

February, 1055 

• m 

68. Ladanm thatia d sponsory 

I 

•• 

February, 1055. . 

•• 

BO. L'jiarpitr hospital 

I 

•• 

Jaguar}, 1961 .. 

e • 

^0, Ma<lhwa|>ur hospital . . 

1 

-• 

January, 1061 .. 

• • 

61. Balm • • 

1 

• • 

January, 1061 .. 

• • 
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NTamd* Cluss. Dato of opening. Date of Ntunbpr 

provinoialiaation. of beda. 

• _ 

62. Basopatti hospital 1 .. January^ 1959 .. 

63. Man igaohi hospital .. 1 .. January, 1961 .. 

64. T.B, Clinio.Samastipur I .. 20th March, 1967 

65. Kootiranway hospital I .. January, 1961 .. 

66. Leper Clinic, Kahainganj I .. Ist Decomber, 1960 

67. Bisfi hospital .. I January, 1961 .. 

Tho bed acconiniodiilion is <'xtrem(‘ly small and practically all 
the hospitals ajid disperiHarics ;i(^tually keep patients mucli beyond 
the stmigtli of actual beds. Sanction has been given to attach six 
beds to each of the State dispensaries but the scheme has not yet 
b<‘eii implenuuitcd. 

There are five private* hospitals, ijameJy, Muktapur Jute Mill 
TTospital, Hasanpur Sugar Mill Hospital,L<)hat Sugar Mill Ho'^pital^ 
Rv’ru Sugar Mill Hos|)ital and Kaineshwaripriya Poor Ilome^ 
Darbiianga running in the district. 

Nam of Dispensaries maintained l/y hy the District Beard, 

1. SttKri diap‘nfaiy (Sadtir subdivision). 

2. Pirirh'bh '’? 0 |>cnflRry (Sndar subdivision). 

3. Htthcra disp®n^''’y (Sadar subdivision) 

4. Pfttori dispen-^ary (SaroA^tipur subdivision)* 

6. Tiluahi dispenrary (Madnubuni subdivision). 

6 Kuluahi dispeiihary (.Madhubani subdivision). 

These dispensaries recfdve subsidiary grants from rict 
Board They do not maintain indoor ’ • d.-. to treat the iiuloor 
patients. Only outdoor p«at i<Mits are tro it i 1. These disiiensaries are 
under the adnnn i I rat i recharge of District Medical Officer, Ijaherie-' 
sarai. 

Or(/a/ii 5 «h*iyn.- '-There are two distinct sections so far as the 
ad min isi rat ion of the Health Department is concerned. Broadly 
speaking one section is the preventive side which is known as 
the Public Health Department and tho ot]..'r section is the curative 
8i<le knowni as the Medical Depiirtnienl. Previously tJicre were 
two Directorates, oin* ivas kjKo.vn s- lie Diivcti»rate of Public 
Healtli under tho Director of Public Health who had several 
Deputy Directors and Assistant Directors i'.d ih<‘ro used to l>e 
one District Health Officer a\ tho disirict headquarters. The other 
Direct orato was under the Inspector-General of (’ivil Hospitals 
and under him there were Civil Surgeons, the iirinoipal Medical 
Official at. tho district headquarters For quite a long time tho 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, usually the soniormost Indian 
Medical Service Officer available in the province was also tho 
Secretary oi tho Health Department who controlled both tho 
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sections as iiHlicaled. With the change of policy of tl»e (Jovern- 
mcnt . tlie Secret arj'ship was taken nwav from t hoInKfM'ctor-Gciioial 
of (1'vil Hospitals and given to an t, 0. S. O^ccr. This had caused 
ipiitcastir at one time. Tlu* post of the Secretary of the Health 
Depvrlinent has continued to be with a merabernf the Adminis- 
trative S“rvico. 

With the expansion of b(*th the departments the number of 
gaze' ted doctors had eni»riuously inerivisi'd and it was increasingly 
fell that tht'ii* w.ia overlappiii? and avoidable duplication ot work. 
It was also felt that both the dopjri ments woultl nork lietter if 
the ov.T.ill responsibility and supervisiomxeie vested in one and the 
same officer at the Governmental level au«l ai district level also 
there should b** one senior doctor who could b<‘ entrusted with 
both th«> preventive and curative sides. Tl is with lhic» object th!i< 
the Public Health and the M''die!vl D-p.trtment uere ainalgania' ed 
abolishing t he post of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitalsaii'l 
creaiina a common i)o.st of the Direetor of Hi alt h Servie* s frr 
Bihar. 

• The shift ui the policy of the State h.ad also its imp.iet on the 
district org.»,nis<M ion. A Government Cm iilar lu*. 11 A;t-4.‘} of ll»riS-5a, 
dat(‘d the 3rd January, 1959, mentioned tlial tlie posts of Civil 
Sur'Tcons in th<- districts were converted mto ]tosls of f*'('niorKxt eo- 
tivo” Medical Olhcers-ctm-Civil Stiigtoins. Heiueforth the S' nior 
Executive Medical Officers-cuw -Civil Suigeon«t were to 1m n s- 
ponsible for the efficient implemoutntion, superviHon ami eontiol 
of all public he.ilth mcasure.'i, preventive as w«‘ll as curat iv. . 

Dutiff of the Senior Executive Medical Officir ~ As iiienl lotied 
the Senior Executive Medical Officer is resjxm.siblo for all nndiejil 
work in the district both preventive and curative. He isas-sialed 
by the District M'dical Officer of Health in nsspeet of Public 
Health work. 

Ho is Superintondent of all Goverument ho.spital.s and disiieii- 
saries within his district except that which is ninlor din-et control 
of the Diri'ct orate. H<‘ is rt'.sponsible for the supervision and ins- 
pection of all sohemcB of the Medical and Public Healt h sections 
in his district. He is the appointing authority for the different 
categories of personnel already didegated to him. He initiates the 
annual oonlidential report of all Medical Officers employed in his 
district under all selw'mes of the Health l>*part nrw-nt except the 
District Medical Olficer of Health in respect of whom the existing 
instructions regarding the initiation of annual coofidentialreport 
continues in operation. He has the powei of Iranst r of the diffe- 
rent categories of Government staff other than the Medical Officer 
within his^district but for transfer outside the distriet the approval 
of Regional Deputy Dinsetor instead of the Direclorati* is necis- 
aary. He is an e*-cj/[i^c»o membt'r of t he District Board Sanitation 
Committee and is appointed as Chairman of that Commit lie to 
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hav(i sufHuicmt pow<*r to co-oyMirato with the District Mulical 
Officer of Health. The Senior Ex<*cntive Medical Office*!* is also 
rosponHiblo for the oiiforoement of drug control measures and as 
such he can iusjM^ct any druggist’s sliop within the district and take 
ste,ps for the prosecution of defaulters. Ho is the authority to 
issue licences for medical .shops and also to cancel the san>e in 
case of non-observance df pre.scribed rules. 

The Senior Ex<»cutive Medical Office r-c«»n -Civil Surgeon viiits 
tho Sadar and Police hu.spitalK at headquarters daily when he 
is not out of station on duty. He is expected to inspect all hfif-pitals 
and dispensaries iiichargi* of Medical Officers of the status of 
Assistant Surgeon in the district and all hospitals at subdivi^onal 
hcatlquartcrs at least twice a year. 

He is expected to serutiiiis** the eXfienditure and aeeoiints 
of ('Very liospital and di.sjiejmary in Ins di.striet and guide the 
managing body to any irregularny or ot.her eircunihl ancf t* which 
in his opinion des**rves notice. In all profe'ssional n'atters his 
•holsion wall lie final, but if any <lifrerenee of ojnnioii arise*- In-tuten 
him and the managing body reganline any iion-]iiof«“*.*-u)i)al* 
malievK aifecting the management of the institution, a reference 
is inaile to the Director ol Health Services, Bihar, oi to the 
(Jovernment for a decision. The muliifarioiis duties have practieully 
made tho officer more of an admiiiistrator. A good Surgeon or a 
physician may not be a gocul administrator. By tins arrangement 
it may lio that tho public may bedeprivc*d of tho .skill of .such men. 
The scheme h.vs not -worked Nery long to justil}’ an appraisal. 

Duties of the District Medical Officer — ^His si*rvices have been jdaeed 
uiidi'r the j.)i.*ilriet Board and he is to give advice on technical matters 
concerning pultlic health such as lO.itrol of e;< demies, vaccination, 
saniiatiuii, etc. He supt'rvist*s the work of t..e subordinate public 
healt h st alf, viz.. .Vssistant Health Officers, Vaccinat ors, Disinfect ors, 
who arc the <*in|iloycc.s of the District Board. He seeks advice of 
tho Senior Executive M«.*dieal Offio« r in every matter relating to 
public health ami the latter ia to report any case of default and 
mismaiiag<*m<*nt to 1 he Government. 

Tho Commuidty Development Blocks have a statii* and mobile 
rliapeusary with t lireo healt hanh-centn's. The Block Metlical Officers 
aro rusQoiisihle for both lh«' preventive ami curative iiw'dioines. 

Mobile Health Centns. — M* ’ ilo health centres have been 
opened in 35 Community Development Blocks of the Darbhanga 
di.striot to serve the rural areas. 

Thoro are thtt'c mobile health centres in each Community 
Dovoloptucnt Block. D<.»rbhanga district h,is mobile health centres 
at Anantipur, Patory and Matlhepnr in Hayaghat Community 
D.!Volopm *nt Block, Ektara, Akam and Basalt ha in Benipatfi 
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ConiinuTiity Dovelopmont Block, Bhirha, BaraJ and Baidyanath- 
pur in Rusora Development Block, Sakhwa, Talsa and Joginohra 
ill Hasaupnr Devolopmonb Block, Baghi, Mnrdiwan, Singia 
Klxunal in Samastipur I CommiiixLly DcvMoi>in(Mil Block, Jath- 
malpur, Ratanplir and Moirapur in Kalyanxjur Block, Manspur, 
Narhia and Bongina in Phulpara.H Development Block, Lalniani, 
Kesiian and Baisahi in Elhutama Develoiiinent Block. 

Each moMlo health centre of Coinmnnily Development BlockB 
is run by one health worker, one trained dai and one servant. 
As a preventive measure these (;entr<\s disinfeet wells and houses, 
give cholera inoculations, vaccinations against small-])ox, distribute 
freely lailk powder to the needy and poor public in <he areas 
covered by e teh Health Oenlro and distribute mult i-vitaniin tablets 
free of cost to the needy people. In each moliih^ centre ouirloor 
patients arc treated free of cost. The medical officer inehargi-of 
the hlock*altends the mobile centre twice a week and examine the 
patients and <iistribute medicine to them. 

Activitifs of the dispensaries of the Community iJfvdopmeyit 
Blocks of Darbhinga di>/ric/.~-Eieh Community Dc^e]opment 
Block dispeusaries consists of a Medical Officer, a Sanitary Ins- 
p^'Ctor. a Lady Ft'^alth Visitor, thn^t' A\Jxiliary N^rse^ or trained 
Dais and a Auxiliary Health Worker. 

The function of these dispensaries is to maintain a Sia(isfact<u‘v 
incidence of health in tin* rural areas. DisinfiMU n»n of well^. iiuicula- 
tion and vaccination are some of th(‘ ])re vent 1V4* rneasure-s while 
the block doctor treats the patients at the block 4li.sp«n'‘arif‘s. 
Figures of fifteem block dispensaiif*s ns given lielove wnll givi^ an 
idea of their working 1 — 

l»6i. 


Xamo of Block. 

Total 

population. 

L>iHinfr*rtion 
of WCllft 

Iu'^cuIhIuju. 

VaociuatiOTi. 

1 . Babubarbi 



32,400 

66,371 

2 . Jalo 

98,558 

5,20s 

4,832 

8,401 

3 . Bahora 

.. 1 . 00.975 

N.A. 

N.A. 

6,006 

f 

1 . Manigaohi 

. . 1 , 30,700 

2,336 

33.060 

743 

5* Bonipatti 

. . I,» 5 ,i 00 

7,475 

40.334 

3,374 

0 . Biaa 

1 , 10,900 

3,093 

62,892 

21,168 

7 . Busera 

.. 1 , 41,293 

1,070 

48,196 

2,118 

8 . XJjiarpar 

99,679 

2,483 

31,587 

3.732 

!r5= 

'Not availablo. 
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Nam>' of Block 


Total Difiirif ction Inoculation Vaccination 

population ofwt^lN 


9. Ma<lhwapar 

5I.tl7 

6,031 

28,571 

73,827 

10. Bftsopalf 1 

60,016 

X.A. 

28,235 

47.203 

11. Laukaiii 

81.S30 

2,025 

26,.>88 

3.035 

12, Hasdunpur 

. 1.32,308 

X.A. 

14,117 

6,271 

13. Singia 

00..53i 

23,114 

50,006 

10,386 

14. Tajpnr 11 (Morwu) 

02,886 

1.288 

67.206 

23,250 

15. Sarairanjan 

91,667 

17,447 

5S.S66 

17,268 


TIu' Blotik itxlioal OfiBoor.s an* iu(.iiarg(* of their ilisjx'nsctries 
and ani li«d<l respoiisiblo for both tlio {)reVf*fjt ivo and ciirativ'e 
asp<‘cts. Bf*sid«*s looking after tlu* health a!ul 'Sanitation work of 
the Mrea the doetorH of the respective block dis]iensaries treat the* 
patients lint at pres(iiit there i*> no arrange for treating 
indoor pal ient 

Provincialised Hospitals and Dispensaries . — The statement below 
will show I ho oponuig and proviucialisati»>u of hosjiitals and dis- 
pensaries since pre-plan period to Third Five-Year Plan i — 


Uoi^pitalB ftiifl <h9ponf.tir\< s 
proviiicirtijM d 


Serial Varticulars Pro- Hos- — — 

m». Plan pitala 

period, anddis- Ex- 

pensanefl "nisf- landlord Muni- Total 
op’^ned. trict (Raj ripal. uj.to 

Ho.ir<l. Dar- Marcli. 

blmiiga) . 


1 


3 4 0 6 7 8 


F*a-^r Five-Ybab Flan 

1 (Jin-erninont Ho^piOile, 6 3 .. 9 .. 18 

Difij>«*nt*ancs and Health 
('oiitreH. 

2 T. R. Oliaio 

3 Lt»por Clinic 

4 Maternity and Child Wd* .. 6 .. .. .. 6 

faro CcntroB. 
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lIospitnlB and disp€>iT)BaneB 
prov'ijicioltsod. 


Serial Partioulars, Pre- Hos- ' — - — 

no. Plan pitals 

period, and dis- Ex- 

ponfttiriosDis- landlord Muni- Total 

opened, trict * (Kaj cipal. ujdo 

Board. Dar- March, 

blian^a). 



5 Family Planning Centre , . 1 , . . . . . 1 

6 Commtinity povelopmcnt . . 7 , . , . . . 7 

Blooks. 


Fxvjb^Year Flak 


I Qovommont Hospitals, 
Dispensaries and Health 
Centres. 

I 

2. T. B. Clinic . . 

3 Leper Clixiio. « 

4 Maternity and Child Wel- 

fare Centres. 

5 Family Planning Centres 

6 Community Development 

Blocks. 


14 30 . . 1 C3 

1 1 

1 .. 

0 

• • .. ,4 1 

23 . . . . . . 23 


TihBD FrvB-Y*AR Puisr 

1 Government Ho^^it-als, 

DiSpensarios and Health 
Centres, 

2 T. B. Clinic . . 

3 Leper Clinic 

4 Maternity ond Child Wel- 

fare Centres. 

5 Family Planning Centre 8 

6 Community Development 

Blooks. 


63 


1 

1 

0 


1 


35 


During the Third Five-Year Plan there is provision to increase 
indoor beds and otlier medioal facilities in Subdivisional Hospitals 
at Samastipur and Hadhubani and Pusa Hospitals. Posting of 
medioal specialists in such hospitals is also under consideration of 
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the Government. T. B. clinicH are also likely to bo opened at 
Madhubani and Pasa Hospitals. 

Installation of X’ray Plant at .Madhubani and Pusa Hospitals 
is 'also expected daring the current Plan [>eriod. Construction of 
buildings for hospitals and dispensaries and health sub-centres 
and staff quarters are also to bo done including electrification and 
sanitary fittings. Nine' blocks are expected to bo opened during 
this Plan period. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres . — ^To provide better care and 
medical attention to mothers in both pre-natal and post-natal 
stages and also to children from their birth up to a certain age, 
so far 0 maternity and child welfare centres have been started in 
this district. These centres are situated at Darbhaiiga, Madhubani, 
Samastipur, Biraul, Madhopur and Pusa. At present all these 
centres are under the supervision of iSenit)r Executive Medical 
Officer who is known as the Civil Surgeon. A La<ly Health Visitor, 
Midwivea and Daia are posto<l in tlw.so CMitres lo l«>ok after the day- 
1, o-day working of the centres. These centres are financed by the 
State Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau. The U. N. 1. C. E. F. 
also give aid to those centres in cash and kind such as milk ancf 
in*'dic'ino, etc. 

These centres are oonoomed, with the attendance of children, 
attendance of expectant and nursing mothers, distribution of milk 
p<iwd«‘r free of cost to the ohildron and their mothers. They also 
organise baby shows at intervals and distribution of prizes to the 
bailies at different places during the year. These centres are 
becoming popular and very helpful to mothers and cliildren both. 
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Tho etatomoiit showing tho Matomity and Child Wolforp cnficf- of Matomily srd 
Child Wolfflxe Centres since 1967 to 1901. 


Mndhubani 

Saraastipiir Matornif^ and Child ^hdellJf^ 


Soriftl 

no 

Maternity i asos. 


Welfaie Contro. 



ondt'hild 

Welfare 

Centro. 

1937 

1958 

ns') 

1000 

1901 

Total 
up to 
1961. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

Total mirnl nr oi ante- 
natal moth »r On cards. 

30 

94 

SO 

62 

67 

CS8 

2 

Total number of ante- 
natal «.<& Cards. 


1 

0 

3 

7 

CSS 

3 

Full time livo-birth 

• 16 

27 

5 

10 

25 

6 >6 

4 

Premature li\ o-tirlh 

2 

3 

N A. 

4 

1 

7 

* 5 

Still.birth 

N A 

2 

1 

1 

2 

20 

6 

Died undelu ore<’. 

1 

O 

1 

i 

> 

1“) 

7 

Death within 30daj« 

N A. 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Ni) 


Darbhiruff* Matornifv and Child Madh»*pnr Mat« rniM ami Hjiaul 

W'dfaro t’oiilrn Chihl \\ » Jlan ( < nt n Mh* n it\ 

and (. I»»M 
W**Ilan ( ntn 


1957. 

19 >8. 

J0*)9 

190IJ 

1961 

1930 

lOhii 

JwhJ 

I IfiU 

VK 1 

9 

10 

11 

12 

11 

U 

15 

10 

17 


137 

417 

350 

175 

156 

2 ) 

30 

33 

3^0 

225 

N.A. 

N V 

N \ 

N A. 

N V 

N A. 

12 

26 

230 

UO 

110 

lil 

133 

33 

119 

33 

4.1 

30 

300 • 

160 

Nil 

Nil 

5 

Nil 

Nil 

4 

7 

b 

40 

176 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

2 

4 

b 

9 

20 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1 

2 

4 

15 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

o 

40 

3 

2 

0 

3 


N A.— Not available. 
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Darbhanga Medical G allege lloapital . — ^The actual location of this 
hospital is between Lahoriasarai and Darbhanga about three miles 
from Darbhanga aud close to Darbhanga Medical College. The 
existence of tMs Uosiiital dates back to ]026 when the Temple 
Medical School, Patna wai siiiftcd to Darbiianga and was named 
Darbhanga Medical School Hospital. It was upgraded to the 
status of the Medical ‘Co] lege Hospital in July, 1946 for clinical 
teaching. The bod strength of the hospital gradually increased to 
the present (1962) strength of 76tj as noted l^low i — 


ImprovPmi*iit. 

Yt'ar. 

Iiif 111 b^'^d 



btpJiigth. 

1. Cofiv'oraion into iMrblititnga Collfgo 

Julv. 1946 

2")0 

iloHjJital. 



2. Poat-Wai Dovolopinont— Jt'iiht Fi\f\*ui Plan 



1,0. 141. 


72 





19eV) 

00 

• 

3. (0 Second Fi\o-Yrtar Plan no. t)71 

19 >0 

114 

(ii) Sor'ond Fivp-Yt»Kr Plan no. 632 

19d6 

20 {^’cntrolof 



V • normal 




i. lTiiprovojn<^nt nl Darbhanga Mt^dical Coll^gf' 

1M« 

100 

Kospital. 



5. linprnvfincinf of Darlihangf M'dual Collf'gt' 

1960 

10 fCh(sr fiur- 

JlGipit*!! Plan no. 671. 


O)* 

6. r.xtra brdn. . 



Total 

• 

770 

The hospital provides an accoramoi' 

I'ion of 7 

70 beds out of 

which 450 are for males and 270 beds 

. ir females and 50 beds 


for children. There are 10 units functioning in the hospital, namely. 
Medical unit, iJurgioal unit, Gyuaocolog;' uuit. Ophthalmology unit. 
Blood Bank, and Glucose Saline Laboratory', Clinical Pathology, 
Radiology department. Dental department, Anoesthetii* department 
aud Pediatric unit. There are 59 ai)ocialist*doctors in all these 
units to look after the patients and to teach the medical atudtnts. 

S«» f<ir as <lu‘ ditloreiif ‘Sections .m* ooucoincd. separate eiiiUlien 
ward of ."JO t)'ds was const met » <1 m ’ n». The new female ward 
of 100 beds was opened in 1957 and the ronereal and skin aard 
with lit hods opened’* 19,>7. The hK..>d bank was started 

in this hosiiital in 1951, 

The Darhh,inga Medical Gillege Hospital is e(piii>ped ivith an 
X-ray apparatus. The hospital is popular in the Wality and 
remains overcrowded throughout the year. A large number of 
patients are operated every year of bomia, tumors, extractions and 
other imp* tant operations. 
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Th(* of the ineilical staff in the Darbhaiiji^a Me<lical 

Hnsjntal ib as follows : < 


1. M»(iioal OtRcors 


• • 

12 

2. Mouso Sur^ona 



37 

3. Malron 


• . 

1 

4. Siatora 


. . 

13 

5. Staff Nur^saa 


. . 

42 

6. Stiidoiit Nurses 


. • 

120 

7. Compounders 



10 

8. Dressers 

.. 


13 


Tlu'i'c is <i Fariiilv IMaiinui^ (^‘iidv and AIil<*raii v and (.^hild 

Widfaic' OiMUro aJ.d Ix'th ennuros an* urid^n* ihn pnnnisos of iho 

hospital. then* is T. B ('linu' (Jiniiro whirh is altfiohod 

to tlio Darldiaiigi MiMlu'al UoUf^r UosfutaK It is funniioiung 

hinoe lOfiO, 

« 

L’ht* tabli- bi'Iow "ivt'" tlif* iiiimbcr i»f uhIoit .hkI <iui- 

<lo)r fu(ifn'’s lU the D.wblinnij i (''ullci'o Ho'pttal : 


Year 

Indoor 

Outdiv>r 

‘IV'nl 

lO'JO 

Not available 

Not avulable 

5'>,tU3 

li#.>l 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1032 

Ditto 

Ditto 

S8.123 

1953 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1954 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,1A.S44 

1955 

Ditto 

Ditto . . 

I,3r>,056 

1056 

2,13.032 

1,44,990 

l,60,U-.i8 

1957 

IH,548 

1.33,317 

4.r>3,8n5 

1938 

2,62,909 

3,91,311 

e,.'i4,423 

1050 

2,93.85r# 

3.%,802 

e.oo.’JiT 

1060 

2,9l>.761 

4,13.186 

7,12,980 

IDCl 

3,00,129 

4,36,540 

7,36,009 

It is apparent from the above figures that the number of 
patients is increasing yearly. The total number of patients in 


1950 VM only 59,613 which incroasad to 7,36,669 in 1961. 
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Tvberculoais , — A separato T. B. Clinic Centre was opened in 
April, 1960 at Darbhanga Medical College Hospital. Prior to 19C0 
it was treated by the (ioneral Medical Hospital, Darbhanga. There 
is a Director of T. B. Clinic Centro who is the iuchargo of the 
centre. There are six Medical OfiBcers, six Health Visitors and 
two Compounders under the immediate control of the Director. 
The main duty of the 'Health Visitors is to give demonstrations 
and lectures among the ])ooplo of diffenmt wards of the Darbhanga 
municipal areas. The World Health Organisation al-io gives help 
in cash and kind such as medicines and oquiptacnis. 

The following statistics from Darbhanga T. B. Clinic Hospital 
are suggestive of a high incidence of this diaease : — 


Yfrtt 


Outdoor T. B. 
put If nt 

Indoor 

T.B. 

pati*nt 



CM 

idso ... 

• • 

1,741 

10,307 

4 

1961 .. 

• • 

l,Gri3 

11,800 

4 

1902 (op to April) 

* « 

r>3o • 

3,906 

4 


Darbhanga Medical College. ~Tho Temple Medical School at 
Patna was founded in 1878. In 1926 the Prince of Wales 
Medical C^ollego was opened at Patna and the late Maharajadhiraj 
Sir Rameshwar Singh gave a donation of Rs. 5 lakhs to the 
Medical College, Patna and wanted that the Temple Medical 
School bo shifted to Darbhanga. This wa.s done and the Temple 
Medical School continued till 1945 and in 1946 this institution was 
upgraded as the Darbhanga Medical College. The Darbhanga 
Medical College is affiliated to the Bihar '/uiversity for all the 
subjects prescribed for M.B.,B.S. degree, j lere are also facilities 
for post-graduate studies and for doctorates in medicines and 
surgery. This college was recognised by the Indian Medical 
Council. 

In 1962 there are 506 male students and 127 girl students. The 
Boat for the students is limited to 130 in the first year. 

The college has got three hostels for b ys and one for girls 
students. There is a well-equipped library. There is a college 
Athletic Club. The college has not h known to have any 
particular contribution in research. 

Familg Planning Centres. — '^amily Planning is one of the >vell 
established health programmes in many other countries andhosbi^en 
adopted in India to bring down the ever-growing xxipulation. The 
problem has been accentuated by scarcity of food, unemployment 
and other kindred probloms. It has been computed that in India 
there is an annual increase of five millions. The country is not 
producing ene igh food for its existing population. 
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Phydiologiool, Otieinioal and Meohanioal molhods of oontraoeption 
have to be aoceptod aa part of the means, however« imperfect and 
unpleasant for family planning. The Government * both at the 
Centre and the State level have realised their duty in this matter 
and the policy has been clearly adopted and is being i^ropagated 
by all poHsibl«‘ ineaus. 

At pri‘senf there are .12 Family Planning Contr<*s which are 
managed bv Central and Stat.e Government botli. These are 
loeated at Darbhanga Medical College Hospital, Snbdi visional 
Hospital. Mabhubani ; Suh'Uvisional Hos])ital, Sam.astipiir ; Pusa 
Warisnagar, Sar.iiranjan, Mohiuddinagar, Kalyanpur, Bibhnt]»ur, 
Tajpur, Riisera, Singia, Laiikaha, Ladania, Jayiiagar, ]laso|)atti, 
Harlakhi, Beuipatti, Phulparas, Madliwapnr, liabiibarhi, Bisfi, 
Andhratlvari. Baheri, Hayaghal, Biraui, Singhwara, Bahcra, Mani- 
gachi, Keotiranway, Hasainpur and dale. Tlu's(' Family Planning 
Centres arc altaohetl to National Extension Blocks to their res- 
pective areas. 

During 1960-01 and 1901-62 about 602 .and 119 ^vr-sons res- 
p'Otively attended the Familv' PLirming Ccnlrt' of Darbhanga 
Medical College Hospital. About ,120 per.sous were l)eni‘lited by 
contraception in 1961-62 and sferilizatiun operation during 1900-01 
and 1961-62 were dme 281 and 215 respectively at the centre. It 
cannot bo saM that there has been any subst.antial aclmvejiient 
although a beginning has been made. 

Nurse's find Midwifery Training Cevtrr, Darhhnnga.—'Tiw'SnTfit'n 
Training Centre was e.si .ablished in 19.18. It is in pnonises of 
Darbhanga Medical College Hospital, Darhh.itiga. It has .seats for 
129 *A’ grade nur-tos trainees. The tiaint'cs .to grtmted stipend, 
raes.sing .wid uniform allowance during the training. The course ftf 
the training is three years. The prescrilx'd qualification is al least 
a passin Matrii'iilation examination. There is a hostel accommoda- 
tion for the trainees in the premiHe.s of the hospital. 

Tlie Midwifery Centre was I'stahlished in 1942. It h,as seivt.s for 
36 candul.ales. The c.indidates who are ji.vssed niivtric ami general 
nursing, are admitted in midwifery course. The trainees are granted 
a slipmd, messing and uniform allowance. The course of the 
training is nine months only. 

There i.s a sister tutor, a midwifery tutor and two public health 
nurses to teach the nurses and midwifes. 

Training of Compounders, Dressers and Dais. — Prior to 1967 
a course of training was imjiarted to apprentice compounders but 
now the training to compounders ha.s been closed and has been 
shifted to Patna General Ho.spital. Training in eltimont.ary mid- 
wifery is given to dais in the Darbhanga Medical College Hospital, 
Bainastipur Hospital and Madhiibani Hospital. The dais are granted 
stipend, i.o., the sura of Rs. 30 per month by the Government during 
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the a;>i>ronticoship. The trainine is imparted under U.N.I.C.E.F. 
Scheme for a period of six month-s. At present the centres have 
seals for 10 trainees They an* given no facility of lodge and 
uniform allowance, etc., and they live outside the premises of the 
hospitals. The Lady JJoctor, Staff Nurses and Health Visitors 
have to give them training. 

Besides, t hero are three training centres for dressers in the 
district located at Darbhatiga Medical College Hosjiital, Madhubani 
Ho.spital aii<l Samastipur Hospital. There are 18 sc^ats for trainees. 
Tho training is imparted for a period of six months. Thej* are 
also not given any .sort of stiitend. They also live out'.ide and 
come to take training. The only facility is given to them is 
that they have not to pay anything for admission. 

Subdivisional Jloapilal, Madhvhani . — Tho Madhubani Suhdi\i- 
sional Hospital was opened in 1S67, and was provincialised in April, 
1940. Tho Deputy Superintendent i” incharge of the hospital 
and under him there i.s a Medical Officer, a Lady Doctor, two 
Pharmacist ,s. .3 Dressers and 8 Ward Assistants, etc. The total 
numher of beds in the hospital is 45 out of Avhicli 30 are fetr 
male-" .will 15 for females. 

At Madhubani. thero is a Family Pluming Centre and Maternity 
an<l Chilli Welfan' Centre and both are att.ached to the Snb- 
divisioiud Ho'^pi'aK Maillmbani. The M.Wernity and Child Welfare 
{‘entri' is looked after by a L<idy Health N’lsitor, a Midwife 
and 3 trained Dais, 

The figiui's of daily average indoor and outdoor treated 
patients are given below ; — 




Dail. 

average 

attiudancv*. 



1959. 

I960- 

1901. 

1962 
(up to 
March). 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Indoor patimt 


G3 

67 4 

5S 

42.6 

2. Outdoor ptttiout 


170.9 

1*5 

186.1 

86.8 

3. Total oporation 

•• 

6,599 

4,425 

2,330 

333 

4. Total oporationa selected. . 

* • 

60 

540 

203 

17 

6. Total Labour cases 

• • 

342 

616 

366 

41 

6. Abnormal 

• • 

10 

10 

15 

1 
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Sttbdivmonal Hospital, Sammtipur. —The Samastipur Snbdivi- 
sioiial Hospital was provincialiiM*<i in April, 1947 The Dojiuty 
SuperiuteiuhMit is inohargt> of the • hospital and under him 
there is a ill(*(Ueal Officer, a L.«iy Doctor, two Ooiuponndors, etc. 
The total number of beds in iho hospital is 52 out of which 30 
are fur males and 22 for females. 

At Samastipur, there is a Family Planuinfr 0-entre and Maternity 
and Child Welfare' C<'ntre, which are attached to the Snlxlivisionai 
Hospital, Samastipur. The Maternity and Child Welfare Centro is 
looked after by a lady Health Vi'iitor, Mnlwih' and three trained 
Dais, 

A T. B. Clinic at Samastipur Ho(,])itul wassturted in 1957. If is 
looked after by a M-'dieal Officer amltln'rcare two nurses tuid throe 
ward servants and health visitors under him. 

The table Ix'low will snow the number of treated pe^^uus at 
the T. B. Clinic Ct'ntre i — 


Year 


Number of 
patienta 
treated 

1958 . . 

• • 

73> 

1969 .• 

« « 

1,37J 

1060 .. 


2,046 

1901 . . 

• * 

2,459 


It is apparent from the above figures that tjie luimlx r ol 
patients is inwasing every year. There is no arrangement for 
indoor bods in the eluiic. 

The tvi.ble below will give tlm miinlH*r of tn*.»1(Mi patients, 
ddiveries and operation cases of the Samastipur Hosjiital : - 





Doliv^riea 

Oporation 

Year 

Indoor 

Outdoor ' 





Normal 

Abnormal 

Selected 

Ordinary 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

tOSd .. 

16.216 

1,08,706 

187 

58 

441 

1,666 

1960 . . 

19,702 

82,918 

255 

207 

336 

• 1 

1,246 

1961 

19,670 

78,823 

209 

70 

333 

1,407 

1962 (up to 11th 
May m2). 

6,251 

23,678 

68 

10 

120 

297 
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It is apparoni from the above figures that the number of indoor 
patients has increased during 1960 and there is decrease in the 
number of outdoor patients and operations. 

Expenditure, — ^Breab *up figures of expondit ure under * '29>Medical'’ 
(previously 38>Me'lioal) for which the Sonifir Executive Medical 
Officer and Civil Surgeon ^as drawing and disbursing officers : — 


Toar. 

Pay of 

eatabliihment* 

Allowances. 

Contingent. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

19G8-59 . . 

Bm. 

.. Is22»678 

Bs. 

1.36,898 

lU. 

1,11,660 

Bs. ^ 

3,67,736 

1959-60 a. 

90,384 

01.282 

80,416 

.2.71,002 

1900^61 . . 

23,777 

24.669 V 

62.895 

1,01,381 


The above figurt‘8 since 1959-60 to 1960-61 show decnase in 
the bf cause the Block Dovilopment Offict rs . b( came the 

drawing and disbursing officers of tlndr n‘spcctive bkicks. 


North'Eaelfrn Railn'ay IJot-pital 6'tfn<cw/jpMr — Thi‘' hospital was 
established in 1930 to look after the wtlfarc of the railwaj 
employees, their families and railway acridenf pas‘^ng(>re. The 
District Medical Officer is inohargc of the hospital aiid under 
him there are 6 Assistant Surgions, one Junior Matron, tw’O 
NurfS’S of grade ‘A’ and 11 Nurw^s of grade ‘B’, one Midwife, 
6 Oompuunders, one Laboratory Assistant and one Dental Snrgtsm, 
ono Mdaria Inspector and 3 Sanitary L. pectora. The total 
number of bods m the liospital is 106 out o. which 42 are for 
males, 20 for fomalos, 16 lor T. B. Ward, 12 for Maternity and 
Child Welfare CXmtre and 16 for childnn. TluiX' are 2 siwcialists 
in surgery, ono in general and ono in gynaecology’'. 

The table below will ahow the nuinlM'r of trealtd jiatients at 
the hospital i — 


Year. 



Indoor 

Outdiir 

1066 36 

• 

•• 


Vot 

QVttilablo 

34,165 

1966 rn 


• • 

1.263 

35,129 

1957-58 

- • 

. 

1.437 

81,772 

1968-59 

* . 

• • 

1,575 

88,048 

1959*60 

• • 

• • 

2,071 

92,813 

1060*61 

• • 

» • 

2,102 

53,370 


S6B«v^0 
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Tt' is iippanMit. from tho above figures Ibafc tbe number of 
iiuloor ami outdoor pa1i('ntH has incivasod. During 1956-67 the 
iiuioor pUicuts wero only 1,263 which incivascd to 2,102 in 
11)60-61. 

Ai/nrL\‘lic sy'tlem — '^o far llm Aifurvvdic system is concenmd 
tliMV is an Ayitrihflic (SfiK-gc at Rladluibaiti iti this district. The 
Ai/un^edic matni'nt i-. v^ry much prcvahuit in tliis district. 

Tlio District Boaid of Darbhaiiga lias ojxmed 17 Ayurvedic 
dHpuisarics at Ualcslnvarasthaii (Samastipui Subdivision), llarhi 
{MKlhubani Subdivision). K.mtai (Samtslipnr Subdivision), 
Cliwhraha (Vtidluduni SubdiviM m). Laukahi Madhcshwanisthan, 
Hi mi S ibthvisitin), Ka'^raur, KIi<u’ari, Khanpur, 

.1 i<ja*Ui<v(hpnr, TTarhaf‘lirha, Cliolaipalli (Sadar 

S’lb N,iyma<x«ir and Siighrino (Salna-»t if)nr S ibdiMsinii). 

Theso all disp'ML^ trins ar»' ut)(lt»r tlio rh.irgn of Vuidya who gof»s 
his pay troni [)is>ri<d Board. 

thor<‘ ,Lr<' also oliiriiablo ilispiMih irios at Madhubain', 
Dai'bhaMga, S.unastipnr aiul u'ai. Tln*r« i •. a (hnidhi 

he rutif^r InduMrUd Society Lirnttid at Sani.iMipiii 

wliH’li u <*st ibli^hi il in H»G0 ft is <5MV<rnni<ni ajihsl sotif^ly 

•^nu'o I’Mbi. Tilt' Mi'nrdxMM ofthi'- .-^ornty an* Hrikims <uh1 Valdyas 
of tho fliNtnct. 

Tli<‘ro is tjk Ihyrhhtngti Zdu Voidyff al M idhuhani It 

\v\< o^fabli'sHod jii IPI}0 xrr ahoni l/ioO ihriala of Ilia 

>iMai ii>n. Tln^ mnnil Mibscr»ptiou ot llin Samnitlftn is Ks. 2 

* •it 

onlv. 

TlioPo are throe flnani Hospitals at Aimsi Bibhangama, Raaul- 
piir and Jamalpur under the charge of llakima. 

lloiHoinpathic n/iti in Thi-t sy-tem lias heenme epiiti popular 
bJl‘lusolt^ mjlt'im"t arc much cIk a[>cr than the mcdicincH of 
other .systems. 


V t"' ehirgcl liy i-'ip rieiK cd IToiuo>'o|).uli dot tors v.iries from 
rupei' one to rup ‘c-, two or '.lieluly more imltnling the cost of 
mudioiuej. I’hc first Hoiiiocnpalhic te.iclnng institution, Sinha 
lIom)eo .M“dio il (killego and iro'piialwas s{ irtcd at liiiheriasarai 
m 1929. ]»n‘seiit (1962) it has 17 tcadicra and about 200 
stud'uil^. Tho -gree of H..M S. and di(doma am given by this 
eoUoge. Th“Pe is a oliantablo Jiospilal attaehed to this college. 
Tins i5 snb*idised by the State tiovernment. 

There is a D.vrbhaiiga ITomoeop.Uhic Association at. Laheriaaarai 
whicli was established in 1932. At pre.sent there are about 1,300 
membora of the assoiuation. Tho asHociation is affiliated to Pro- 
vincial Ifomoijopathio Association. The annual subscription forth© 
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raeraborshii) is rupees 2 only. The General Secretary of the Aaso- 
oiation had mctilioned that the practice of Homoeoijathy by 
quacks who do not hesitate to combnui injections etc., under 
Allopathy system has !<•<! to the deterioration of the cause of 
Homoeopathy. 

There is a Bharat JIanwfo RtJif arch Home at Lalieriasarai v,hich 
was establihlied in I!t20. Four Hoinocopatliic medical article*' are 
manufactured namely, tincture, globule tablets, distilled water and 
empty phials. These artich's are in demand by the Hoinocfipathic 
pr«wlitioners who are scattered all over the district and outside the 
di.strict . 

Activityof the Indian Medical Atioriation, Darhiumtjn Jiianch. 

In the ye.ar IbltJ a separate unit of the Indian Medical A'»o. 
elation wa'* started at Darbh.inga named as the Daiblianga bianch. 
Now the strength of the incmbei -hip ot the Darbhanga branch «f 
the Cinliau .Medical Associ.it ion li.is meieascd to 106 out ol vliich 
100 members are from uiban area and 66 members fiom rural area. 

1^.. ftidian Medical Association ot Darbhanga .is run fiom 
tin* subscript lona of the members. The member.s have to pay 
Us I '2 annually. 

The nieinbeis ot the D.iibhanga branch of the Indian JIi dical 
A-ociation hold mednal confi rence ainnmlly. They ilelivei lecture s 
on medu.il juoblcnis 

A health week is al>o obsiived Usually in the mouth <)f Man h 
when sinss i-. giceii tor examination of th*' schofd boM. and gi'K. 
m vt' inocnlal ion, etc Health !'\hil)itioii d habj show are held 
and popular lectiir*s aie deliveud. Sport and (oinjictifious ate 
also org.iiii-ed. 

The meiiiber'' helji at the time ot emergeiieies like outbreak of 
cliolciM, Hinall i)ox etc. 

Malaria and Anti-Malaria 

Karlier tho ineideacc of .Malaria w'as veiy high in thi.s district. 
The Ufiiially alVeetcd jxjckotw were th* foot -lull areas of Nepal 
Tarai au«l Kosi belt area.s of tho duslrict. Flood affected area.s 
w'ore also the \ictim of thi® di.scase. 

The Civil Surgeon, Captain M.H. Thornely, i. m. s.. has also 
monlionod in the last District Gazetteer (1907) that Malaria was 
most severe and prevalent in the north of the district near the 
frontier of N(*pal, and in the south-east corner regions which 
appeared to bo badly drained and mostly given to rice culti- 
vation. The Malaria Survey Report, 1936 also mentioned that 
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]Kamx>atti, Mangarauni and Pandaul villages wero badly afifeotedby 
Malaria in 1929*30. 

After indepeudenoo the Bihar Oovernmcnt took a bold step to 
check Malaria inoidenoo of the district. Fur this purpose the 
Government u.stablishcd a Pilot Malaria Scheme with headquarters 
at Madhuhani in 1949 to tight the ravages of this disease 
in the Kosi belt. The result was that the spleen rate oame down 
to 30 per ctmt from 80 per cent. The children parasite rate came 
down to 10 percent from 60 percent. The infant parasite rate 
came dowm to 12 per cent from HO per cent and the adult parasite 
came down to 8 per cent from 44 per cent. 

Being encouraged by s])ectaoular results of the Pilot Project in 
this district, the National Malaria Gonlrol Programme was started 
at Madhuhani and Darbhanga in 1954. These two units were divided 
into sub'Units, namely, Darbh.vnga, Biraul, Madhopur andJaiaagar. 

The following .statement will show the malariometric incidence 
which came doAvu as follows i — 


Yoar. 

Spl on nito. 


iTtilil 1 




1 antoju . 

1 

2 

3 

4 


r* I O' fit . 

l\ I ft nt . 

Por 

1064 r> ) 

»s/) 

10 S 

7 7 

1955-56 


00.7 


1966-57 

' . 13,08 


0.5 

1957-58 

90 

TSiil 

Nil 

1958-59 

1.19 

Ni« 

Nil 

1959-flU 

0,2 

Nil 

Nil 

1900-61 

,09 

Nil 

Nil 


From the above .st.Ui sties it can he ob.servefl that 1 he spleen rate 
came down to .09 i>er cent during 1960-61 which was .58.9 per cent 
in 1954-63. 

According to tho National M.alaria Control Programme, Anti- 
Malaria Control Units and sub-units have been started at different 
places in the district. Prior to tho launching of this programme the 
usual Anti-Malaria drugs through Public ffealth staff posted at 
various police-stations and also through the Medical Officer of tho 
(Joveriimont and tlio District Board dispensaries used to l>e distri- 
buted. With tho launching of Malaria Control Programme spraying 
of D. D. T. in houses and cattle sheds has also been taken up. 
In respect of the distribution of medicines moro vigorous action 
has boon taken by ostablishing control units and sub-units. 
Tho Malaria control unit is at present functioning in this district 
with its headquarters at Darbhanga and Madhuhani. 
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It may be olaimed that the incidence of Malaria has gone down 
considerably. 

Activities of health ani sftnitary organisation. 

The District Medical, Officer tir health is the head of the health 
organisation of the district. In his work he is assisted by 3 
Assistant Health Officers posted at three sulxlivisioiH of the dis- 
trict. Besides them there arc eight Sanitary Inspectors, 
22 Health Inspectors. 127 Vaccinators and 40 Disuift-cl ors. The 
work of the public health of the Darblianga Municipality i« looked 
after by a Municipal Medical Officer for Health. Ho is assisted 
in Ilia work by a Sanitary In.s]»eclor and Vaccinator. Tlic main 
function of the Health Department is to control the spread ol 
epidemics like cholera amall-pox and plague. Without underground 
drainage and slum clearance the ]»rol)lem is difficult in Darbhanga, 
Samastipur, Madhubani and it can l>c imagined how difficult the 
problem will bo in the rural areas. 

Assistant Health Officer, Sanitary Inspectors and Health Inspec 
tors have to work as Food Inspectors also throughout the district 
to check food ailulter.i.tiuu. They visit the vendors of the different 
foodstuff to check ailulteration in mustard oil which is tested to 
detect adulteration. The Food Inspectors also take samples of tJio 
variety of foodstuff and send them to ('liemioal Analyst, Bihar 
for analysis. TJie work done is rather inadequate. Very 
nominal fines are imposed usually in ease of coimction which do 
not have any deterrent effect. 

tianitary measures taken during tnela time. 

Sanitation during fairs and melas has lo be oarofully wateheil 
and controlleil to check epidemics. Tlie weekly bazars held in 
largo villages and important annual fairs where there is a large 
assembly encourage the spread of infectious diseases. In order to 
check ei)idetnio.s the health staff has to be alert. Vaccination and 
inoculation against Small-pox and Cholera are given in fair^ and 
melas. Popular talks are given to spread <he knowledge of sani- 
tation. The important annual melas of the district tliat are watched 
aro those hold at Saurath, Jethmalpur, K’idio.swarasthan, Vidyapati- 
nagai*, Bisfi, Ahalyasthan and Uchehaitti. 

Water Supply. 

So far as the supply of the piped water for the rounieipal 
area of Darbhanga town is concerned, it is in existence since 1960. 
The source of water supply is water towers and tube-wolks. There 
are two water towers, one at Lahoriasarai and another at Darbhanga 
which have b<ien constructed by Public Health Bngineering Depart- 
ment. The capacity of the water towers is 1,30,000 gallons each 
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The details have been given in a separate chapter. It may be 
said here that the water-supply even to Darbhanga-Laheriasarai 
is extremely inadequate. 

Urban Hinnitation. 


Arrangements for s nutation in the town are in the hands of 
the municipal bodies or notitied area cominlti ecs. 

Darbhanga city has i'eon expanduig enormously in impulation 
and development ami the miuiioixul ai rauRemcnt for sanitation is 
proving inarlequato (l')(>2). The city has been growing in a loji- 
sulcd manner uui even lanes and hje lanes are now full of jivcca 
houses interspersed with .shuns. Along with some other eities 
ami townis in Itih.u, Darbhanga is also a p.vt hologie.d ease where 
there ha.s ‘not berm any pl.uined utilization of the .ix.ul.ihle l.md 
w'lthui the eity oi in the upl.viid Mew' area-s .iro being ih vcIojHsI 
oien without any attention to commiuiio.dum ot dr.imagt t.ieihf u s. 
The number of old tvpo service I itnne'i from vvhei" night soil ha.s 
to bo cleared by manu.vl ]iroee.ss .still predomina' es Mechanised 
vehicles, a feW of which the min,iei}> ilii h .s got, i oinot eope 
with the problem ol the removal of letiisi oi gubage fioin the 
street sides or eoniera .iml unseemly sights of hivji oi LMrb..ge 
are quite common, Tho problem of s.iniiation i-. .us (‘nt ii .ted by 
the fact thvt there h a .svd lick of civn seovsi' 'fUt* ei(\ h is no 
proper coveioit .sewerage sjsteni and koUhu ili uns with no jirojier 
level form breeiliug grouml of disei^es ( -it fmits often in a rotten 
conditioi 8 and o.itables are expose I .iml sold b^ tlie side of the 
driius. (Jhevp w.iysido rosLaur.mts .md hotels s( Hmg -mtcl s ,ijid 
other eatables ate hardly controlled 

Darbhang.i Mumeip.ihfy has ,vn aie.i of 7j scpi.ito miles consist- 
ing of l.ttli.ttlti souls (I'.iliJ) and the imuueip.dit v hi.. oul,y 4S.j 
scavengers which IS an oxlremolv in.i.lequ.it< .stnngtii 'I’lie ailmmi.s- 
trative .staff consisting of one Health Otricer, ou«‘ .S.init.uy Inspector 
and one Health Insjx'ctor and two V neinatois aie abso inudeqn.ite. 
Avery siudl percoutago of houses his got modern sinitary 
arrangements. 

Samastqiur, Jtusera ami Madhubai.i liave got a municipality 
while J.ainagaris served by a Notitieil Area (loinmittce These local 
bodies look alter tho local sanit.ition prolileins They are also 
ha’ dicapped for funds and a lack of civil sense. The problems at 
those places are also of the same p.itteni as in D.irbhang.i city. 

Rural Sanitation. 

The rural aroaS of tho district have luckily got extensive culti- 
vation lands near about tho villages. 1’he pattern of the location 
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of the villapcH is tho Hjuac h<‘iLO as in tlio otlur districts of liiliar. 
The homedtoufl lands and the houses of the villagers are clustered 
together wliilo the cult i vat ioji lands or the hoids for public use 
belonging t<j the village are just outside tlie inhabited area. This 
presiipi)oscs a rather conv(‘nient arrangejne/it for the villagers 
j)articularly wheii each liousehold lias not got a projau* lavatory . 
Usually tho well*to-(l<i Villager s htJ\(‘ got a patcli of enclosed 
land which serves for tiie convenience's of tie* v, oiri(‘n bilk. Katcha 
built latrijies knowji a.*^ mmlas are usually built tJiere. Otlicrsuse 
tlic cultivation lands or secluded si>ots for their coj»\<'nii)u/‘s. 

Tho old-type h(Mi.s4‘s in the rnral areas have usij;il!\ vei\ little 
of \ ent ilal io)i. (’o\v-diing and <ither garbage matt* rare liirowu 
just in front of t lie tillage'. 

An average village in the niral au* is h.is not gut }j?’(.y»er roads 
ur bines. Usually there <ire earl <i.*c*ks lip to the hoUM s of i lie 
welbt o do persons. UMiaiL kee]) cleaji tlie p(;.-itiuii of 

the jialeh just i)i fiont of the houMs- ^nd often that 

[lOxO I of tlie pateli with eow dung. Bui iinfor r unat ejy tlifTt' 
are many unsoei.d peojdi* who would ilnow out •refuse fd‘ tin* 
liouscdioltl a.t ;.u\ place or let out tlie kit elicn or bath water on 
tiu' pathway. Small pools of ^ilrly vvattu' are ofitui seoi and diirini^ 
tin* rainy s<Mson tlie pools ioul dilelie?, ser\e ris bn*eding ground 
for mos(juito<*s iind llie*^. 

So far as W'ater sujiply is eoucerned almost every vilKige J,ab 
got widls for tlie supjdy of di'inking and bath water. But tlie 
vill.igers (dlen \i>v the water by w veiling cattle* b\ I lie side of t ln' 
well which praet iee h*ads to small depre mo}is and waltr pools 
whieli are very insanitary and iin ed mov. . ii oe> a]id tiii s. 'J'he 
villagers are now' lieing told to sink si me inaiurre pit^tonn^k^ 
tludr own eompost and tlie pro}»agal ion id lliis idea has lulped tie* 
sanitation ju'oblmn of llie villages ti* some <'\Tent. 

'rho Public Tleallli fhkgineering I)e]»art mmit of llio D.vrbh inga 
his >^.'4111% tube wells for tU<‘ benelii oi the pe<»i>lo. Some iinpiov e - 
moJits h.ivo bei'Ji made in tlii.-^ <lireitioii nliere Idocdv Pevelop- 
lUi'iU (Jeutre.s are funetioning. riie in tin* v illap<\s 

have also to look after the nival said' ion. 'flie wells of the 
villages an<l tlu; water ]ioohs an' sprayed wit li !> D. T. 

Tho resi)ousibilily of maiiitammg rural sanitation is teelinieally 
under tJio charge of tJie Distriel l>oard. problem is, however, 
such that the Distriet Bmird can ouI\ take up the bigg<M’ problems 
of water supply, vaeoiu udon, epidomie measures, etc. The village 
problems of sanitation arc essentiilly the jirobleiup of the villagers 
and tho JJoa^*! can only render some assist aiue to them by pro* 
viding wells or by making roads, etc. It is unfortunate lliar every 
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village in the diatriot has not yet got a proper approach road or 
a oonneoting link to the nearest main artery. 

To improve the sanitation of the rural' areas by educating the 
general people in the elementary ideas of health and sanitation 
and in the simple methods of preventing epidemic diseases and also 
for taking immediate and adequate measures to combat epidemics 
the State Government has formulated a scheme known us the 
‘‘Interim Rural and Public Health Scheme” and has given effect 
to it through various local bodies. 

The scheme envisages an uniform and efficient organisation for 
all the districts within the State of Rihnr consisting of the follow- 
ing personnel who will work under tlio supervision and guidance of 
a qualified District Health Officer i 

(1) One Assistant Health Officer for each subdivision of the 

district. 

(2) One trained Simitary bispector for every two thanasof 

the district. 

(3) One -traijicd Health In8|M*ctor for every lhana of the 
district. 

(4) One Vaccinator for every 30,000 population oftho district* 

(5) Two Disinfectors for each thana of the district. 

The scheme i'« already fttuoUoning in this distiict. But its 
snoees-s would ultimately «lepond on the extent of eo-ojMjrat ion 
it receives from the .general mass, whieJi can be e.xpocted only 
when the knowledge of its utility dawns uponth<-tn. The staff 
provided also la far too ina«lequate and one Vaccinator can never 
cope with the work for 30,t»0t> souls. 

In addition to this the Government .supplement the resources of 
the local l)o<lies by supplying wlditional drugs to disinfectants and 
staff to face emergencies. 

With the same object in view and to inculcate amongst the 
willing youth of the country the most essential matters relat- 
ing to medical and public health the 8tatc Government has intro- 
duced QramSewak training scheme since 1350. The trainees get 
elementary practical and theoretical training on the spread and 
prevention of the epidemic diseases, village sanitation, community 
hygiene and first-aid for minor injuries. 

Common Indigenous Drugs. 

It is understood that a large number of drugs used for Kaviraji 
system of medicine are found in this district. Hence these very 
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oommon drags used by the common people to heal some types 
of disease also require mention:— 

(1) Madar. — It is used in dysentery. 

(2) Datma. — It is used in asthma. 

(3) Jialadanak.— It is used as a imrgativo, 

(4) Chireta . — ^It is a tonic. 

(6) Neem . — The deoootion of nct‘m leaves is used for washing 

wounds and ulcers. P'rosh leaves are taken by mouth 
for purification of blood. Neem oil is used as an.uiti- 
septio oil and in troatmeixt of scabies. The nectn oil 
is also rubbed in hair for dolousing. 

(fl) Bd . — It is u.s6fl in dysentery. 

(7) Bhang.— It is nervine, antisi)a.smodic aiifl ano<lyne. 

(8) Aphim or opium. — It is used as count er*irritant. 

(9) Kucha. —It is a tonic and h.xative. 

(10) Ghrita Kumari . — It is used as purgative. 

(11) Tamaku. ~\t is used as an emeatiu and narcotic. 

{12) Ohaiiltnungra . — It is chiefly used in skm diseases 

(13) Kabnhchini . — It is a stimulant 

(14) iMlchitra . — It is a rubefacient. 

{lb) Jhar marieh.—\t is a stimulant. 

(16) Khetpapra . — It is a tonic. 

(17) Imnnul . — ^Tho juice of the roots >8 given in coughs 

and asthma. 

(18) Trifala . — Consist of powders d '‘rived from the fruits of 

Uarrey, Bahera and Amla in qual quantities. It is 
used as a laxative and as a g.uieral tonic. The cold 
extract of Trifala is used for washing eyes as a general 
tonic to eje. 

(10) Jay/al. —This is triturated into paste and usually given 
to infants in cough and slight fever. 

(20) Tulai leaves . — Its decoction is used for the treatment of 
common cold and coryza. 



CHAPTER XV 

S()(TAL SKllVKJKS \NI) PnHLK’ I.IFK. 
liABOrU WbIiFAKB. 

Ltibour Organisation. 

The ojBco of the Labour Officer, DtU*bhanga was esfabliahefl 
ill 1054 for the pxiri>ose of acbuinistration of ilie various Lilxmr 
laws. At first there Wcis only one Lab«>ur Officer for the vvJiole 
disiri t. In J950 one more l^a1>oiir Oificer was posit'd at Davbhanga 
who at prts n‘ deals \Nilh the Bduvr SIiojk and Esta]>hslimeiUH 
Act, I05;i and M*dor Traiisjiort AV'orkers Act, lOtU. His jurisdiction 
is limited lo Madhubaui and Sadar subdivisi»>iis, wliih* (he 4>tht»r 
I^abour Offie *r, posted at lh»rbhauga, has jurisdudioii all over the 
district inresieotot riidiistriil Uis]mtes Ae.t, 1917 anti 1 lu- ’Minimum 
W'ages Aer, llUh of wliiel* he is im luirge Jle ala» workfs as 
(^mcillat^o 1 l OJhcer under the Industrial Disputes A< t , 1917 wldlo 
the oth<‘r Labour Ohi‘*er ha-i to w^^rk as luspeeliug Oflu i r under 
the Biliar Shops and Kslablislimeut ^ Aet, 1959. Tu Ihhl a Labour 
Olfieer Was ]iosled Sauiastiinir and he Inuoi ent rustl'd to 

adminicstcr tlie Bihar ShoiH itiitl E'ntahlisluuents Vd , 1959 aid 
Motor Tiansj)>rt “Workers Art. I9t»l vviOuii Samasttpur stibdivi- 
sion. He is also ati Irtspi'etiug Officer under tlie Ihliar and 

Hstahlisluuonts Ant, 1953. The District Schemes for l).irbhan^»H 
district ineluded in th<' Bihar Second FiM'Yiar Finn oihm* t (i.tii 
State and Uegeaul Schemes mentv ns at patie 09 that “It h \rt 
been decided to portt on<r Superintendent of Labour in each district 
au<l one I..abour OHi^-er in esu li subdu i^ion m thi wh»d«* ol 
In the ilifltrict of Darbhanga it is proposed to appoint one Labour 
Superini.eiident at Darbluiriga and one Labour OiliMU* at Maolnibuui 
duiniig the peruMl of the plan piiifnl at an (’stimated of 

Rs. S,>$7s/* But this propoNi*! w.is not implemented till duly, 
1962. The* thr4*e Labour Ollicer-, tuo jH»sU*d ,it Darbhanga and one 
at Simastipur Wi»rk under tlie direct <*oiUiol ot I lie A^sidant 
Hibour (Jorninissioner, Tirliui DiviMon, MuzaiVarpiir. Urid(‘r the 
Labour Ojflioers there are seven Labour lrH|>eetors posted at 
Darbhanga, Midliubani, Samastipnr, Hu^era, .Liyiuigar, ( fhoghardiha, 
and liahera, whose work is snj>f*rvised by the Cluof InsjMU'^or of 
Agricultural Wages, Bihar, Patna. The head <d the Dejiart meut <»! 
Labour, Bihar State is) the (Joinmis.^icmer of liabour with hi.s 
headquartens at Patna. 

It had been contemplated in the 1\^o Fne-Year Plans t< aug- 
ment the Htrength of the Factory Inspector for the belli r advance- 
ment of the general condition of work, hea1tli,reiuunerat ic n, aafed j 
and security of thc' w^orkera. To achieve this end tlu' (Conference 
of the Labour Ministiy prcBOribed the standard of iiispc'clion by 
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Inspector between 100 and 150 factories legistered under Section 
2(M) (i) and 2(M)(ii) of the Factories Act, 1048 per year. Two to 
three hundred faotorif s registered under Section 86 of the above 
Act arc also to be inspected by him in a year. Under this Scheme 
one Inspector of Factories with staff has been posted at Samasti- 
piir* His juriadictioii extends to all factories situated in the dis- 
trict of T)arblianga. There is also one Tiabour Welfare Officer 
and one Lady Wc^lfarc Officer io look after th(‘ working of 
a Welfare Centro at Mnktapur which is running under the State 
Ejuployces Insurance Scheme. 

( ln^fiiftrationof Lnhonrf 

The laboiutu's uf the di.stiict may br'>adly bo elassilied into tlirco 
oategori(‘.-^, mmely, industri«il, agrieult iiral and n)iiimeru'.il. The 
labourers in this dUlrict ;is in ot lu-r pans ot the St ale, cannot be 
absolut(‘ly cat (*guri>.e*l r\<a*j>tiug the te<hnH‘al labour em])loAe(l in 
tfie iudusliial zone. 'Dius an agi ieullur 4 il Libouit*r luav (haiigeliis 
occupation into that aC.irtman or he may In* eni])loyed in .^ome 
oil . ' jmll he lias no < mploMuenl in tht‘ iiebl. 


Atjf it fflhnal LahaVn / 

Agrumbural LiIxiUmo-s ar«‘ i uiallv drawn fiom ilie family of 
the ai/,nculturists atul otiier laiidli ss labourers. lhe\ aie mcdiile 
and ha\e no obligation to work loi a [lartioalar wag<‘ unless they 
are ot‘ the ealeg«u*\ of tieil laboureis biU’naise S(uue laud, gifts 
or (M.‘'’h a<lvajiees. Females au<l ehtldvi n .tKo helji in agrieultural 
oprratioiis. 'flieir ^ are usually pai'l oi rjish or m ea.sh and 

s<>m(‘ d(des. 'Flieir hours aie not ti\ed ane lieir eju]>l<‘\ meat uUo 
is not assured. ’Fbe\ are usually ejivjd<>;sed for parlieular 
agrieultural operations and on the average they gel em]»loMueiit 
only for t) to S months in tin' year. 'Tlu'ir wages ari' inucli let*s 
than that of the industrul labour. Their oeommuL conditiou is also 
j)()or and their .sLindard of life unless they lia\e some lands r)f 
their <nvii is didiiiitely jioorer than tliat of tlie aveiagc' industrial 
labour. Of late, however, t.he agricultural lalu urers have start etl 
gelling conscious ol their right.s and at limes diclati* their terms if 
tlie lal)(»ur supply is sluni. 

Enquiries have been mad' iiiditTen'iii SuiUs to eslixiuileto 
the rates of Wiiges for agrieailt ural workeis. ‘Tn Ihliar. in August 
lt>5l the wages of hold wc»rkei8 weio betwten Re. and 

Rh. 1-1 0-0 in case of men and between annas 12 and Ks I -8-4 in case of 
women*.’* This rate has somewhat gone up now'. 


•R, C. Sftxena » Labour Problems Social Welfare (Sixth Edition), page 

g33. 
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TKa Minimum Wages Act of 1948 . 

On lUh April, 1049, Or. B.B. Ambe^kar, the then Labour 
Member in the Government of India introduced a Minimum Wages 
BiU, but the passage of the Bill was considerably delayed by the 
constitutional changes in India. It was passed in March, 1948, 
and is known as the Minimum Wages Act of 1948. The aim of 
the Act is to fix minimum wages in certain employments wherein 
sweated labour is most prevalent or where there is big chance of 
the exploitation of labour. Part II to tho Schedule of the Act, 
covers agricultural workers and it was enforced in Datbhauga 
district in May, 1958. Tho Labour Officer jHisLed at Oarbhanga 
has been appointed Lispocting Officer undci this Act for the proper 
implementation of the Act in the agriculture sector. There are also 
seven Labour Inspectors for loitking after the provisions of the 
Minimum .Wages Act, 1948 being carried out in the district of 
Barbhanga, The Goveriupent of BUuvr in its notification published 
in the Gazette of 20th ^lay, have fixed the following minimum 
rates of wages for agricultural labuuiers engaged indiflereiit agri- 
bultural operations fer Barbhanga district: — 

(1) 2 seers 8 ohattaks of paildy and 4 oluittalcs of rice for 

plantation of paddy and also for ploughing for five hours 
per day. 

(2) 3 seers 4 ohattaks of paddy or wheat or maize <tr khfsari 

and 4 ohattaks of rico for sowing, weeding, haiTOwiW’? 
and manuring the field|efb. 

(3) 3 seers, 4 oliattaks of paddy and 4 cliattaks of riee for 

harvesting and plantation (upto the month of August 
for planting two kathas of land) and also for harvest- 
ing and plantation (after August for plaining one 
katha of laud). 

(4) One bundle out of 16 bundles for han'esting paddy and 

one bundle out of 12 bundles for liarvesting rabi 
crops. 

During the years 1960 and 1961, 119 and IH oomplaiuts wore 
raspeotivoly filed to tho Inspecting Officer, Barbhanga which were 
disposeil of. The Labour Inspectors are making efforts to make 
the rural agricultural labourers consoious of their rights by making 
propaganda through oanvas.sing and by distributing pamphlets among 
them which contain description about the minimum rates of wages 
fixed for them. 

Most of the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948 are 
not properly implemented. The agricultural labourers are not 
organised and do not even know tho provisions of law. Tliey 
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oanuot hold out nor can they afford to complain. The Act has not 
been any boon to the agricultural labourers. 

iytandard of FArivg. 

Their average annual income is calculated to be of Ils. 447. 
The necessity to keep body and soul together guides the expendi- 
ture. “In fact, the average annual expenditure per family works 
out to Its. 468. ineliiding an average expenditure of Hs. 7 ‘on 
ceremonies’. There is thu.s a deficit” *. The inevitable result is 
that they are mostly semi-starved, not having enough physical 
strength to jierform, in a projM'r manner, all the agricultural 
operations, ‘(lenerally, food articles account for 85 jier cent of 
the total expenditure .sug.ir and vegetables for 1.5 per cent, -while 
spices and salt take 2.4 percent of the expenditure. Other e.ssen- 
tial foml articles, as milk and Ghee, are seldom consumed and meat 
IS taken only on ceremonial occasions. 2.2 jier cent is spenf annually 
on fuel, lighting and rent. ‘Pan’, ‘Sup.ui’, tobacco and drink and 
other miscellaneous items account for Since the dier is 

poor the workers generally fall an easy pre 3 ’^ to many kinds o^ 
diseases and tluur health and elTiciency are adversely affected. 

IndfhUdness. 

Tho worker is hardly left with any margin to spend on comfort 
or luxury and cannot also save anj'thing, w’iththe result that in 
case of any emergency or on occasions of social ceremonies and 
religious festivals, etc., he is forced to borrow monej'. A high rate 
of interest is generality charged by the Mahaiavs. Loans from the 
man whose land he ploughs will mean tin* latter -will exph>it him 
and give him smalh'r wages. 

JfouHwg. 

The housing conditions of agricultural Avoikers are also deplor- 
able. Often the same hut is shared bj' livestock as ivcll. Tfic 
Bihar Governincut has taken steps to provide hou^-mg facilitusto 
agricultural labourers. Tt has a Scheme for eonatruction r f bouses 
for landless and homeless Harijaiis. Under this Scheme a sum of 
Rs. 1,56,800 has beim siu'iit in the district of Darbhanga up to 
the end of Second Five-Year Plan. Under this Scheme Govern- 
ment contributes 75 per cent of the t.e«' of the houses and the 
benefic'iarie.s contribute tho remaining in the form of labour, 
materials, etc. With this amou’ t 1 67 houses ha>o been constructed 
up till July, 1062. Rs. 7,05,400 has also been disbursed as loan to the 
low-inooino group people in Darbhanga district for the eonstnietion 
of 143 houses, As a result so far there has boon no improvement 
in their housing conditions. 


•V. V. Qirif our Problomrt in Indian Industry* Second Kdition 1959. pngo 417. 

0, Saxonai I^'ibour I’robloma ftftd Social Welfare (SjKth Kdltion 1958) page 635* 
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Organisation among Agricultural Workers. 

Thoro is only ono such orgnnisatiou iituned Darblionga I>istriot 
KUetihar Mazdour Union, Darbhmiga funotiOiiing since J»f)5 ujuier 
the Praja Suou^list Party. The pnnoiples of organising tlicm into 
oo-oper.>tivo sooioties liave not yet been worked upon. 

There should bo a not work of vocational and tcchnie.kl training 
ooutros ooveriag all villages. Such .ui organisation will m course of 
tiino utilise the uuomiiloyod among tho agricultur4it labourers. 
Tiioro is a big poroontago of <lrones or semi-drones in the agii- 
oiiltural sector and tlioy oouKl very well bo oyphoned off to more 
useful oooup.itions in cottago imliiHtrios ©to. 

I tula ial Wot A < ra 

In tho 'district of Darbhanga the nnmbor of legist eied fa(toii«s 
.md *lso the number of workers employed therein aie I<>7 ainl 
S 2,A7 rospootively. Horeovor, there aro 7. (>7 1 textili'Cilabiihlinient s 
engaging 22 727 wholo-tim© workers an<l 2 1 to non textile e.stablihh- 
ments giving employment to 8,42.5 persons. 'L'he imi>ortanl fad ones 
of this ilistriot aro live sugar mdU situated at liasanpiu, Lolial , 
Ryam Sakri and .Sunistijjtir .md ono .Into .Mill at Muktapur. 
'riie numbor of por»ons omployed iu sugar milb is 4 217'^. 'rhe> 
aro ruistly seisonil I.ibourors <ttid their soi'vMie, .ire disoout tnued 
when tho c mc-crushing so.ivm is over. l£owi*\ei the lervieesol 
those workers are rotainod by p lymg them v'lrying amount of 
rotauiing .dlowanoo m dilforoiit f.idorioi during th<' off .season 

Lahour 1F<(/Virr artiiitits. 

'J'ho term lab ).ir well" ire is .i confuting one gii mg M-^e to lanoiis 
interpretations. As j> dated out by the Roy.vl Oomini 'sion on 
liiboir, the term welf.we as applied to the indusfii.il worker, “is 
one winch must noeessardy bo el.ist lo, bearing <1 somewhat 
different uitorprelation in one eountry fiom another aeeordmgto 
the dilferojit <i>3ial cistoius the dogrees of imlustri.ili i.it ion and tho 
oliioitional development of the worker' t. Different jieople have 
given dttfviront interpretations to it. One delinitiou conhnes it to 
voluntary efforts on tho part of tho employer to provide the bent 
conditions of oioploymont in thoir own factories. Anotlior. defini- 
tion given to /elfaro work is that it is anything for tlie 
comfort ,«ifl impr<)vomont, intolloctual or social, of tho employees 
over an I above tho wages paid, which is not a aocossity of tho 
iuliistry nor require 1 by law. A resolution a'loplod bylntor- 
nitionvl Liboiir Oonforonoo at it.s 30th Session, in June, IU47, 

•rho fit^iiron arobi+^tl o»i fcho roport of iVchrio-KH'oiiorniP Stirvoy offUhar. re 
may bo slight vanafiong. 

f Roport of tho Royal Oomrnw'^ion. on Labour, pago^OL 
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has onumorated some of these services and amenities which 
mcliide canteens, rest and recreation facilities, sanitary and medical 
facilities, arrangement for travel to and from work, andthoaccom- 
modiition of workers employed at a dist^mce fiom tlieir homes 
The Lihour Invest igation (Jornmittee of tlie (Jovoinment of India 
elears the scope of the welfue aet ivitios perh«ips in the hest 
manner and it mentions Por oir p^rt wo prefer to include 
iinler wolfuo activities uiy thing done tor tlieintellef tiial physical 
moral ahd economic hot ternient of tlie\\ or kers whcthci finployeis 
by (Jovernment or by otlier .igonnes over and above what is laid 
down by law or wli«it ih normally e\i)efted as part of the con 
traotuvl benefits for whieh the workers miy hive birgaiimd* ’ 

Welfare work taken in its eompi ehensn e term as mentioned 
above miy bo divided into three c»itegori<b (i) Statidorv, fii) 
Voluntary and (hi) Mutuil Statutory welfare eonstiliifts tlio^e 
prov'isions of wolf ire work winch dei>end for tlieii observance on 
the ciiercivo ptnvorof the Government Under volun^^.iij welfaie 
eomo those activities which arc undertaken by tin erujdoyers for 
thc'p wrrker'n where is mutuvl welfare is a cor]>oi vte cntcrjui-^c ^)f 
the workers wiio improve their lot in a suitable manm i Ti >de 
iiUKru'^ for this pur^mso undertake many jirovision'i for the w elf vie 
of the workers. 

hi tlxe distiict of Darbliingi it is observed that .ilim st ill the 
imput int fieto*'ies provide only those f leilitiesauil imemtiesw fueh 
tliev vro requiiod to piovido under tlio Faefcoiies \ct lOlS In 
tlie Fictones \ct of F)ls a sepinto chvpter his been incorporated 
1 lying down s])Ocilie welf.ire measures to be undertaken by employers 
siieli as w ishingfu ilities first vid vppliiP^es canteens rest sIk'Iuin, 
0 " V'h o*'»* rii j'.e f i^ibt <tii av'^iilable s ^t ited t o ( lu‘ w oikc i ^ 

employed in tlie fact ones of Darbhingi d (net A Woltue (Sidie 
at At ikt ipur h vs also beim establi'^hed Iry ({oveiniiient of Jiili ir 
unlertim Bihir State [nsuraueo S< ueme which h^s libi iiy 
aoci il o luc ition, h indierafi reenvit ion nid spoi t x 
sootioiifl A seric's of liboiii laws intended foi tin viiltne 
of the industrial 1 iboui sueli vs the Aliiumum W igc s \ci 1 )ts 
Stite Kiuployeei lnsur«inco Scheme Ilihar Facton Liboui Welt ne 
Otlicor Rules have boon passed The Fiotones \ct lias i 

groit iQipact on mdustriil labour 

TheF trtofies Act V)\^an(lif^imphmnii(ition * Dnrhhangft diMuct 

The F ictories Act (if ID IS applies t o all establishment s emirloy- 
mg Id or more jiersons wdiero power is used and !2o orinoie woikers 
whore power is not uscsl Under this Act the State Goveinmont 
has boon empowered to ovtend the provisions of the Aet to any 


♦Report of im Labour Invo^ti fixation Coininittoo pago 34*), 
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eaiablishment irrespoolire of the number of persons employed 
therein except where the work is done by the workers solely with 
the aid of his fivmily. This Act also removes the distinction bet* 
ween pereraiial tmd seasonal factories and the facilities provided 
under the Act are for botli kinds of factories. The Factories Act 
of 1948 also provides seating arrangements for the workers and it 
also grants power to the State (government to make rules requiring 
the representatives of the w'orkers in imy factory to be associated 
with management in regard to the welfare arrangements for the 
workers, lly another provision, the Act requires the owner of any 
factory employing Aoo or more workers to appoint a welfare officer. 
As regards health, safety and welfare this Act speeities the require* 
ments in regard to these mutters. The Factories Act of 1948 pro- 
vides for canteens in factories employing 250 or more workers 
and creches where 50 women workers are employed. The new Act 
provides for the disxmsal of wastes and effluents, the elimination 
of dust and fumes, the provision of spitoons, control of tempera- 
ture, supply of cool drinking water during summer and the 
employment of cleaners to keep the water closets clean. The Act 
of 1918 also provides casing of now machinery, devices of cutting 
of power, hoists and lifts, cranes and other lifting machines, pressure 
plants and preoautions against dangerous fumes, explosives and inflam- 
mable materials etc. As regards the employment of young persons 
this Act has fixed the minimum age of employment at 14 and has 
raisod the upper age-iimit of adolescents from 17 to 18. The 
Factories Act of 1948 also Lays down hours of work for adults at 
48 per week and 9 hours per day. For children au<l adolosoejit, 
the hours of work have been reduced from 5 to 4J per day 
Emidoyment of women and ehddten betueen 7 p.m and 6 a.m. 
is prohibited. For overtime work the Act j)rovi(le8 that tho employees 
should be pmd at twice their normal rates of wages. Every 
worker w ho has worke 1 for a peri hI of 240 days or more in a 
factory is aUowe<l leave with wages at tho rale of one day for 
every 20 davs of work if an adult and if a child one day for 
every 15 days of work. If a worker is disoh ^rged or dismi- 
ssokI from scrvice.s during the year, he is entitled to leave with 
wages for such number of days for which ho is entitled under 
the .Vet. 

These provisions are not, strictly speaking, carried out in toto. 
But now with tho advancement of trade unions and vigilance 
of the Labour Officers and the Inspector of Factories most of the 
provisions are saiu tr> lie carried out. 

Tke. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. 

The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 has introduced two new 
institutions — (i) tho works committee oomimsed of tho represen- 
tatives of employers and woi-kmen in an ostabUshment and (U) 
induetrial tribunals consisting of one or more persons possessing 
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qualifications ordinarily required for appointment as a High 
Court Judge, for tlie provontion and settlement of disputes. It 
has made conciliation comi)ul8ory in all disputes in public utility 
services and optional in other cases. It fixes a time limit for the 
conclusion of oouciliation procooditigs, prohibits strikes and lock- 
outs during pendency of jiroceedings and iirovides for settlement 
and awards have boeii made binding upon the parties. The Act 
of 1917 has been amend(‘d by Acts 36 and 41 of 1956. In 
Darbhanga district, a Labour Ollicor at Darbhanga has been 
api)oiiitod as (yoneiliation Olfieer under this Act. In 1960 and 1961 
the numl)er of disputes sottlefl through conciliation proceedings 
ar<i 81 and 61 respectively. The eaf^os are to l)e preferred, if not 
sottl<*d there, to the Ar^sistaiit Labour Commissioner, Tirhut 
Division, Muzaffarpur. 

In D.irblianga district only stat utory w^clfare activities are pro- 
vidtKl and no attein[>t eithen’ on the jiart of the trade Pinions or 
on tlio p i ft of c^inplover'^ .mm'ius to bt» made for introducing volun- 
tary liinl mutual welfare. 

Mtrhanical Itaihray Worloihoyy Samohtipur, 

'rin' Mechanical \Vork.d>i)p of N. K. Railway at Samastipur 
wa- e->ta)>li-hed in ISSl. T1 j<‘ number oi einplo3-ed therein 

<J’ \2 Ipglily j-killed and JS skilled su]>ervib«‘rs, 437 
skilled artiouns, 5 suporvisets. 85 senn-'skilled and 167 unskilled 
woiktMb, the total being 724. TJun-o is an A&v^istant Por.sonneJ 
OlliMM’ and one Welfaio lnsi>ector to lotik after the labour welfare. 
Under the l\u'tories Act, 1918 a Labour OfficcT should have been 
ap)‘OM»ted tluit‘ but it is luM known wli\ the Covernmeut has 
not made the aii])oiiit mont of Labour i.> ^ cer therein. 

A eantc'en h,l^^ been ]»rovidfMl for woikcrs outside tlie worksliop. 
Ttu^ (sanlorii l)»i.s Ix^on m existtuioo fur the last throe years ainl tea 
and sinuks an^ presided there, 

iSincr n^) Wiuuan is rmploved in the w’orkshop no question of 
creclu' an. e^ there. Then' us an institute known as N. E. Railway* 
Juiuoi Institute wliicli has be<*ii in existence since 1928. 
Membor.’-hi]) to tins institution is open to the workshop’s emplojws 
onl^'. There ast al>otjt 700 members The Institute provides 
indoor ami outdoor games, Tl has also n librarv unit which con- 
sists of aboiit 5,000 hooks on ^alious subjects. Dailj new’spax>er8 
in Hindi, Bengali, English and v rdu are also provided. 

The N. E. Railway has also a wella (papj^'d hosintal at Samasti- 
P'lr for both workers and their dojiendant.s. There ia an adequate 
staff whicJi includes a lady doctor and nursc'^. 

The workshop luis got a literacj’ class whore in every quarter 

25 workmen are admitted. About 50 workers have so far received 
oducation in throe R’s. Besides, there are throe primary schools 

26 Rev.-- 41. 
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located at Jitwurpur, Gandhi Park' and Golf fiold where free edu- 
cation is given to the children of the workers. Tho^e children whoso 
parents draw loss than Its. 226 excluding dearness are given three 
sets of uniforms in every year. 

Fifty workmen have so far been provided with quarters. Tlie 
number of quarters is inadequate. Beni/ is charged from the 
Class III and IV workers at the assos.sed rate or 10 per cent of 
the pay of the worker whichever be less. The quarters are of 
three types — ^typo 1 which consists of only one room, tyjw II wluch con- 
sists of two rooms and tyi>e Ifl which consists of throe rooms 
excluding kitchen and store rooms. Electric light, tap|>od water 
and latrine have been provided in tyjw III and 11 and in ^ome 
of typo I rooms too. Appropriate provisions regarding health, 
safety and sanitation as provideil in the Factories Act, 1948, have 
been made, for the welfare of the . workers employed in this 
workshop. 

Unorganised Industries and Commercial Establishments. 

f 

There have Ix'on .',omo h'gislativo measures relating to ■aorhers 
in shops and commercial establishments. 'I’he Governmei,t of India 
first examined the question of granting prot«‘Ction to the workers 
employed in shop.s and small commercial establishment s in con- 
nection with tho ratification of the J. L. O. Convention, 1930. 
The lead in the matter was given to the Bombay Government, 
which i>asei'd an Act on tho subject in November, 1940. Tho .\ct 
known a.s tho Bihar Shops and Establishnnmts xVet. 1953 (Bihar 
Act Viri of 1954) was unforced in tho four municipal areas, 
namely, Uarbhanga, Samastipur, Madhubuni and llusera and also 
in tho notified area of Jainugar. The shop.s registered under the 
Act up to 1961 are 3,436 in Darbhanga miinioipal area, 1,240 in 
Samastipur municipal area, 771 in Madhubuni municipal area, 288 
in Busera municipal area and 338 in the notified area of Jainagar, 
the total being 6,081. The Act was foi tho first time in Tlarbhanga 
district introduced iu Darbhanga muuicipal area with 
effect from Ist x\pril, 1957 and (hereafter in Madliiibani and 
Samastipur municipal areas with effect from 15th July, 1958 and 
then in Busera municipal area and in notified area of Jainagar 
with effect from Ist May, 1960. The Labtmr Officer posted at 
Darbhanga is also working as insjiceting Officer under this Act 
and his jurisdiction <n tliis capacity extends to Madhubani, Darbhanga 
and Jainagar Samastipur and Busera fall within tho jurisdiction 
of tho Labour Officer posted at Samastqiur who also acts as Inspeot- 
ing Officer imdor this Act. In the year 1961 about 80 complaints 
were filed by tho employees to the Labour and ln0{)ecting Officer. 
Darbhanga and 15 oases wore filed in tho Court of S.D.O., Darbhanga. 
As to the scope of tho Act, it applies to Shops and Establishments 
in certain selected urban areas but the Guvenimont can extend its 
scope. The Act covers, broadly, wage earners, employed in shops 
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oommoroial establishments (inoltiding insuranoe and banking firms) 
restaurants, oinomas and other places of public amusement. The 
Aot also contains provisions in respect of opening and closing hours, 
hours of work, rest intervals, overtime rates and weekly holidays. 
As regards employment of children and young persons, the minimum 
ago has been fixed at 12 in Bihar. Night work for children has 
been prohibited and hohrs of work iiave been fixed at 9 x>er day 
and 48 per week for adult, .5 per day for children and 7 per 
day for young persons. Besides, they have been granted one paid 
weekly holiday. 

The Aot has not been enforced properly in Darbhanga district 
duo to inadequacy of inspecting staff, and there is generally a 
non-compliance with the provisions of the Aot about holidays, 
hours of work, oto. In this district the employees })articularly in 
Busora and Jainagar areas do not seem to know oven all tho 
provisions of tho Act and so they aro not in a position to reap 
the benefit of the Aot. There are abundant casus when tho workers 
aro called on weekly holidays and overtime is not paid. The wages 
aro also in some cases not paid regularly. On investigation iu 
wa.j observed (1902) that there is very little implement ation of tho 
Act. 


Motor Transport Workers Ad, I96i. 

Motor 'transport Workers Aot, 1961 has boon enforced in tho 
district of Darbhanga with offoct from Ist March, 1962. Tho Act 
applies to every motor transport undertaking employing five or 
more motor traa.sport workers. Hero motor transport undertaking 
means a motor tratisport undertaking oygagod in carrying passen- 
gers or goods or br»th by road for hire oi 'eward and includes a 
privatti carrier. Motor transport workers i eludo-s a driver, con- 
ductor, cleaner, station staff, lino chocking stalT, booking clerk, 
cash clerk, depot clerk, timc-koo{>or, .vatchman or attendant. 
For tho implementation of tho Act the Stato Government has been 
authorised to appoint a duly qualified person to be tho Chief 
Inspector and a few duly qualified por.soii8 to bo Insj^iectors 
subordinate to tho Chief Inspector. Up till June, 1962 appoint- 
ments havo not boon made and tho Labour Officers post^ at 
Darbhanga and Samastipur aro inoharve thereof. 

Facilities to be provided. —A. provision under tho Aot has been 
mode for a rest room or altei. ‘ttivo accommodation to be pro- 
vided and maintained by tho omployors at every place where 
tho workers are required to halt at night. Tho employer is also 
required under the Aot to provide tho drivers, conductor and 
lino chocking staff with uniforms, rain coats or other like ameni- 
ties for thoir protection from rain or cold and an allowance for 
washing of uni forms is also provided. Medical faoiUtios are also to 
be provided and a first aid box equipped with the prescribed 
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ooateiits ill every transport v^hicio during all working hours is to 
bo provided. Itcgarding the hours of work, no adult i.s to work 

for more than 8 hours in a day and forty-idghl hours in it week. 

But in o.we of breakdown or dislwiat ion the cmidoyer iiuiy allow a 
worker to work for more than 8 houns. The adoh scent (one v/ho 
ooinplolod iiftoouth year but not eighteenth yeai) is required to 
work not niore tluiu six hours i»er day 'ineluding rest interval of 
Inilf an hour. The Act prohibits th(‘ cmidoynieut of children in 
any oapaoity. Undt'c tho Act a worker is untitled for leave with 

wages at the rate of one day for every twenty days of work 

for adult and om- «l.iy for every fifteen (lays of work for an ado- 
lescent if Jio htw Witrked for a period of 240 days in a o<tlendar 
year. The Act aUo provides foi one or ini)re canteens where 
one hundred or more motor traiisjiort workers are cnijiloyed. 

In Darblianga district up to June. 1962 the motor transport 
underiakfugs haV(* not been registered and so the provisions 
liave not as yet (i.e. Ar.gust, 1902) hoen imphoneut* d. But it 
is expected that within a few months tlu* fae.iliti<‘S as ]>revi«h‘d 
•in the Act will be available to tlu' motor trf'U'')Mirl vorkn.s m 
this district. The Act <lo( s not ajqily to .iiiy lrans])ort vebich- 
which is used* for the IraU'port of siek « r injured ]Hr^m ' m tisi d 
for any ])urpose coun<*cted with the security <d Tndui. ilo f-»(.n»i- 
ty of a State or the maintenance (f ]»ubhe nrdoi. H'lu Ad jno- 
vides punishment for those who eonfratene any provu-ion of tj\(. 
Act with imprisonment which may extend to three month*-, or 
with fine which mav extend to five lumdnsl rup< es or wiliihoth 

One imp irtant kvcuiuv in th« hdxmr welfare jirogrumine is in 
regard to the wwkera in cottage industries which are unorga- 
nised -vid iiiipcgnlai ed ifulu.‘'t He'-. In Tbirbhiingjv di- trii t iieeording 
to the Annual Review for 19.'!4 by tho Laf»our 0<]»arimeni, (here 
are 95 bidi nuking <‘HtablisbmeTil.s in which 175 workers are 
employed. Til other ind 1 l^t^ie^ suth asBhell.ae, eloth printing, oarjiel- 
w«-avitig, cloth weaving, 198 work«‘rs are eng.iged 1 lie eonilit ions of 
lab )ur in thos • "‘s veited’ inlustriesare r.ither unsatisfactory. These 
pkwee where cottage industries are carried out are rnllnr ill-ienli- 
laied and congested. Tliere is no rub- regarding hours <»f at tt iwlanee 
and very often workers come early in the morning and return 
home late in the evening after work. iSaiiitaliou in and aruimd 
tho cottage iiviinlries csoeciall}' in bidi making and chdh printing 
contre.s is rather unsatisfactory. In most of these imlnstrii’s eliihl 
labour is omployeil at extremely low wages. Moreover, there 
is no suourity of tenure or any otluT rights for this workers who 
work in most of these iudustrie-* on temjiorary lia.sis. 

Prohibition. 

Prohibition has boon mentioned as u State ptilicy in the 
Constitution. It has not yet been enforced in Parbhanga 
diatriot or in any i>arL of the Stato of Biliar. However, tho policy 
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of the State Qovernment is to«ooatrol the consumption of intoxi- 
oants by raising the prioes and imposing restrictions regarding 
places of consumption, etc. There has been a gradual increase 
in the prices of moit <»f the intoxicants. The price of the country 
li<ia>i in 1952 an I the existing "price which came into force with 
efifect from Ist December, 1961 are given below : — 


Area.^ 

Pneo (per gallon) 
from l3t Ar*ril 1932. 

rat<^ (i 
1962) 



Ks. 

Us 

Urban 

•• 

n 

13 36 

llortlor 


12 

14 40 

Rural 

• 

13 

15 36 


- — * - - 

Hh 

• 

Ra. 

(Jfl)ar. 

. « 

7 31) 

S 64 

Border 

. • 

r> 39 

672 

liui >l 

.. 

6 3\> 

7 64 


Duo to the rise in price a fall in o> mnp'i'ii .md also in 
riivoiitio in the district of Darbhanga m-lho year 1961*62 is notice* 
able from the statement given below! — 


1) n 1900 to March, 1901, T> ‘i Miibcr, 1901 to March, 1902 


Urli 111 area. K iral Jhird»^rar^ \ Urb iii area. Rural nroa, liorder arta 


I 2 H 4 5 6 7 


ItovoiUM 1,14016 72 1,I2,71S.20 20 701.40 1,1 ) *>60 4 9^690 7b 12,069.70 

from (hstillory 
liquor m 
rupocs. 

CotL^uinplion 4,5>0.4 6,261.6 1.176 00 4,033 4 4,173.4 0««.5 

of (llHll- 
lory liquor 
in por gallon. 


•Urban area inoluclos onlvtho areas of Pvrhhnugn, Madbnbaiii and Satnastipur 
MuiumpaUtlcs ; BoFLicr aroaoovora Jayuagar, Padnia, ILirlakhi, Sahai, KUutanna, 
Loiikhi and Mabadoo Math and tho rest oomo under rurid anui. 

f U. P. means upper proof. 
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The price of ganja lias teen increased from one rupee aao 
four annas to one rupee and sixty nP. per tola with effect from 
Ist April, I960. There has been no rise in ihe price of bhang and 
opium since 1962. The price of bhang and opium per tola is 3 
annas and 8 rupees resiiectively. The statement given below 
indicates the consumption of ganja, kbang and opium in the 
district of Darbhanga:-- 

fFrouBasiv Mbs. akd S*Fas.l 


Year, 


Ganja. 

Bhang. 

Opium. 

imo-ii 

• • • • 

. . 20 27 

15* 

6 35 

1950-51 

• • • * 

.. 21 2n| 

1 32 

3 36* 

1960-61 

a * m • 

.. 37 6 

1 31 

Not avaiUible. 


, Prima facv', the statement shows an increase of about 75 percent 
in the consumption of ganja. But when we take into account the 
rise in the population of the district from 34,67,070 in 1041 to 
44,22,3«}3 in 1961 (i.e. about 28 per cent rise) the real percentage 
of increase in consumption of ganja comes down to about 47 i>er 
oont.* It has also to bo remembered that Barlihanga district has 
been a notorious area for smuggling of noa-du(y paid ganja from 
Nopal a part of w^’^ich is snro to be consutnod within the district. 


In ease of bhang it appears that there has been » 
decrease in 1960-61 in comparison with the consumption in lfioO-61. 
It should bo borne in mind that in Darbbanga district bhang 
grows abundantly and people most frequently utiliw it and so they 
have rare occasion to go to market for purchasing bhang. Therefore, 
the consumption of bhang as shown iii the statement docs no 
represent the incidence of real consumption. 

As regards opium, restriction has been imposed upon its con- 
sumption, The Bihar and Orissa Opium Smoking Act, 1928 
which came into force with effect from Ist January 1929 roquuros 
that only those persons who arc twenty-five or above twenty-five 
years and are in the habit of smoking opium, after getting their 
names registered in the prescribed manner under the Act, may be 
granted a fixed qi.antity of opium. Since Ist April, 1969 the salo of 
opium for oral consumption is strictly regulated and now opium 
can only be procured under medical certificate and for healtfi 
purposes. 

Any person other than a registered 'smoker who manufactures 
prepared opium or has in possession any prepared opium or 
smokes or otherwise uses pr epared opium is liable to be punished 

yi.« pnpniation of the di.tri«’t M Qow aTailaW* 1. 4,413,027 (P.O.B.C.) 
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for oaoh offenoo with trnpriuomnont for a term which may extend to 
one year or with fine which may extend to one thousand rupees 
or with both. The recent restriction is calculated to stop new 
recruits to opium consumption. 

There are also some restrictions against the consumption of 
country liquor. For iusitance, the premises of any country liquor 
shop cannot be used for consuming liquor and indulging in bouts. 
The idea is that if people will have to take their liquor homo for 
drinking, there will bo lesser consumption. But these measures 
have had very little effect and the incidence of the consumption 
of intoxicants has certainly gone uj). In summer season tari as 
a beverage is very largely consumed by the poorer section ih ough- 
out the district. 

On 7ih July, 1962 while inaugurating the two-day session of 
the Bihar State Prohibition Conference at Deoghar, Mr. Sriman 
Narayaii, Member, Planning Commission, suggested that*the i>olice 
approach should bo replaced by the educative approach in imple- 
menting prohibition programmes and persons addicted to drinking 
should not bo treated as criminals but at> patients and sick pet>ple 
and tUey should bo persuaded to give up this habit through 
sympathy and general education. Ho added that the police should 
deal strictly with illicit distillers who try to trade in human 
weakness. The Planning (Jonimission and the Ministry of Home 
Affairs have recently decided to undertake intensive educational 
and proniotioiial work for prohibiti«)n in 47 districts in different 
States during the current year. During the Tliird Plan period 
the Plamiing Commission is to sjicnd Its. 60 lakhs on educative 
programmes on prohibition. The departments of Community Deve- 
lopment, General and Social Education and Social Welfare have 
been directed to regard the i)’*< hibition pi rramnie as an inte^al 
part of their activities. Several .ll-India Organisations 
like the Sarva Seva Saugh, the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Bharat 
Sovok Samaj and Harijan Sevak Sangh ha^ e also agreed to parti- 
cipate in the educative xirograniincs. 

In this district two voluntary social organisations, namely, 
Harijan Sevak Sangh and Bharat Sevak Samaj are interested in 
stopping oonsumption of intoxicants. Under the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh there is a Sub-Committee named Nasahandi Samiti consisting 
of eigjiteen mombors. The Samiti is w • -'ing in this district for 
about two years. 

AOV^ltOBMBNT OF B.VOKWABD CLASSES AWD TbIBES. 

General Introduction. 

Bctokiotrd Clasaes explained . — The term ‘Backward Classes' has 
been used to include Scheduleii Tribes, Scheduled Castes, Denoli- 
flod Tribes aud Other Backward Classes. The term “Baokward’ is 
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both ragoe and relatiro and one is not sarprisod to find that the 
Conatitiition nowhere seeks to define it. 

“In India there are some ooinmunities, besides tlie Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes, which give' a definite impression 
of social and educational backwardnuss and inferiority when sot 
against the traditional upper castes in Hindu society. There 
are also non-Hindu cominunitie.s who are backward in the 
same sense. They are at a stage of social evolution when, 
unless given spioial attention for a certain period and raised 
to what may be called the normal level of socio-economic 
development, they will not be capable of taking advantage 
of the general facilities available to the nation. The 
concept of baokwardno.s3 in India has therefore a s])ecial 
coimotation”. It is in this sense the term (Backward Class) may 
bo understood. 

Ailoanpfirn'ni af fiofitiduhd Cattes. —The t(*rm Scheduled Castes is 
the expression .standardized in the (Ainstiintiou of the R(*publio of 
India. Article 341 of the Constitution empowers the President 
after consulting the head ^)f the pirtieular State to notify an 
‘order “the castes, races, or tribes or jiart^ of or groui> within 
castes, races or tribe.s’* “which shall for the purposes of tliii Con- 
stitution be deemed to be Scheduled Castes ui relation to that 
State.’’* The Second Clause of the Article ompowi'rs the P.i,rli.i- 
ment to pass a law to include or exclude from the list su notified 
by the President any caste, race or Inlv or p.iri ot or group 
within any caste, race or tribe’’. So here Sehediiled Castes 
mean those groups which are nameil in the Sole dided C.iste- Order 
in force for the time being. The e-xpres-eon thus stand.irdized 
in the Cimstitution was first coined by the Simon Comiuission and 
embodied in the Government of India Act, lOH.'S, in Seetion 30!». 
“Though Mahatmii Gandhi had, throngli his weekly ilu- linrijnn 
and his Harijan Sevak Sangh and other organisations, his jiropa- 
ganda and his fasts, tried to de.signale thcsi* (iintouehables, the 
depressed classes or b.i,ckw.ird classes) classes as llarijann, the 
framers of the Constitution, the largest bulk of whom were staunch 
followers and dovotee,3 of Gandhi, flurpn.singly adopted the term 
coined by the Simon Oommission.’'t 

Under the old idea of ca^te certain sections <if Hindu society 
regtr.lsi as untouchable wore devoid of the civil rights. The 
question of removing their disabilities and placing ‘them 
on a footing oi civil equality came up for consideration when 
the British Govemmont established in India. In IsCB, it was 
annouived in a pross note that) “although thoGovernor-in-Oounoil 
does not oontemplatu the introduction of low caste pupils into 
aohools, the expenses of whioh are shared with Govemmont by 
local contributors and patrons who object to .such a measure, he 

*8oci€J Weifaro in India^ th/} Planning ComtniBSion* page 471. 

tG«S.Qhiry<a oaate and OUs^ in Jndia, pfigo 2i0. 
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reserves to himself the fall right of refusing the support of Govern- 
ment to any partially aided school in which the benefits of educa- 
tion are withheld from any class of persons on account of caste 
or race, and further re^jolvcs that all bchools maintained at the sole 
cost of Government shall be oi>on to all classes of its subjects 
without distinction.’* The Castes Disabilities Ilomoval Act of 1860, 
as niay bo expected, from its title, does not remove civil disabilities 
existing between caste and caste but fa<nlitate 8 conversion to 
another religion or admission into another caste. This Act provides 
that a person docs not forfeit his imlniary rights of property by 
loss of caste or change of religion. Social ndormers were not 
satisfied witJi the existing state of affairs and legihlators tried to 
introduce bills legalising iiit#^r cast (5 marriages. The Special M.iriiage 
Act of 1872 made it possible for an fndian of whatever caste or 
creed to <uitcu’ into a valid marriage with a person belonging to 
any castij or creed, jirovidisl the parties registered the contract 
of marriage, declaring ifii<r alia tliat they did not belong to any 
religion. The clause reipnring the sohunn reiiuiiriation of caste and 
religion by the parlies <0 a ci\il marriage wa^ considered a 
]>robh‘m. Witli I he effortvS of Sir Ilaii Suigh (Jciur the Special 
3tai ’*’iai/e Amciidmoril Act of lOJ.l was passed. If two Hindus 
bcJonging lo dillerenl easl<‘s many ut.der this Act they wire not 
M quired to leiiounce their nligioi in declaiatioii but lia\»‘ to 
forfeit (vrJ lin of tlieir pm'sonal nglits as iriiidu. The} cannot 
ado])t. ()a tlieii* niarriaizo they cease to be the members of the 
joint family und ih.dr rights in the property of tin* fiiuily cease. 
'rin» e(in vrpieinv of the promu]ji«it ion of a uniloim latv and of 
certain admini'-trative nuMsures lia*>? neen the removal of the legal 
iuerpiality m the trealnuuit of different ea-^te**. jiartieularly theso- 
cUled low castes. C)iie of the disabilities of low ca'-to that 

th(*y wero still denied aceess to Elindu tein.>^es. 

The Uriti'-h brought with them a casteless culture 

and a progres'^ive literature of dynamic tlioughts on 

individual liberty. With the iiitrodueti m of English education 
many of the intelligent minds of the country came in closer 
contact wdth the religion of the rulers and advanced philosophy. 
Some Indians like Ibija llam Mohan Hoy and Devendra IS'ath 
Tagore startl'd movennuits which aimed at liboralising religimi and 
propagating the brotlierhood of man. Tlio tirahmo Sainaj had not 
only monothej' m to })reaeh but also to establish a brotherhood 
wlieropi man is not to be divided from .uuii because of caste or 
status. The Jlombay Prarthna Safnajy ins]>ired by the ideals of 
Brahmo Samaj lu Bengal, has hso thrown caste overboard as ii r 
as its tenets go. The Arya Safmfj fouiub^d by Swami Dayanand 
also ojicnly denounced casie-differentials. In 1873 Jyotirons 
Phoolcy of Poojia, though a man of mali caste and of little 
education started an association of memlKWs called the Satya- 
shodhak Samaj with the ]nirpose of asserting the worth of man 
irrespective of castes. Individual workers like V. R. Shinde and 
A. V. Thakkar have done much not only to rouse the feeling of 
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the oaste'Hindua against the urgent doctrine of untouohability but 
also to prepare the depressed or tiarijana for better treatment by 
spreatling edueation among them. Tlieterm JIarijan was coined 
by Gan^iji to devote the then untouchables or the Scheduled 
Castes. It was not until Mahatma Gandhi’s fast over the Com- 
munal Award and the Poona Act in the year 1032 that the 
movement got all India recognition. By this award the British 
Government sought to keep the Harijana outside the Hindu fold 
through a system of separate electorates. Tliis was tantamount to 
dividing the Hindu Community to the great detriment of its 
solidarity and homogeneity. Mahatma Gandhi declared that he 
would resist, with his life, any attempt that might bo made 
by the British Cabinet to separate the H^rijans from the Hindu 
oommuuity through separate electorates. 

Gaudhiji protested emphatically against the decision by under- 
taking Of fast which forced the Brili'ih Government to accept the 
now famous Poona Pact (26tli Scittcinber, 1932) as agreed by both 
caste Hindus and Harijan, Hindus. As a result of this a certain 
, number of scats were reserved for Harijans in the getter.il electorates 
both in the Provincial and Ci*ntral Legislalure**. To rt'iuove un- 
touchability from India, an All-India organisation known as the 
All-India Harijan Sevak Sangh came into existence in 1932. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not rest hali-slied with the foimation of this 
organisation to look after the welfare of Harijana. He wanted 
thing concrete done for them and wanted to rout>c the conscience 
of the o.wto Hindus against the sin of untouehability. He threw 
open his Savarmati Aahrain to Harijana and said i 

“Unless and until we befriend the Harijans, unless atid until 
we treat him as our own brother, we cannot treat 
humanity as ono brotherhood. The whole movement for 
the removal of untouehability is a movement for the 
establishment of universal brotherhood, and nothing 
else.” 

Conalitution. 

With independence in India a now chapter has been opened for 
the Harijana or the Scheduled Castes, The Preamble of the Cons- 
titution of India guarantees to all citizens of India, social, economic, 
and political justice ; liberty of thought, expression, belief, fajthand 
worship and eqrality of status and opixirtimity, and swks to 
promote fraternity among Inuians in order to assure the dignity 
of the individual and the unity of the nation. Uodor Article 17, 
untouehability has been abolished and its practice in any form is 
forbidden. Article 16(4) empowers the States to make special pro- 
vision for the advancement of the Scheduh^ Castes. Article 40 
enjoins nnthe State to promote with special care the education 
and economic interests of the Scheduled Castes and to protect 
them from social injustices and idl forms of exploitation. Under 
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Articles 330 and 332 provision- has been made for the reservation of 
seats for the Scheduled Castes, among others, in Parliament as 
wso in the State Legislature on a population basis. In Article 336, 
it has been enjoined that the claims of the Scheduled Castes have 
to be taken into account while making appointments to services. 
Provision for the appointment of a Special OflBicer by the President 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes has been made under 
Article 33, and he has since been appointed. 

The Bihar Ilarijan Act, 1949 

Most of the States have alrea^ly undertaken and brought into 
effect legislation for the purpose of giving effect to the abolition of 
untouchability and for the removal of nuiuorouR hardships and 
disabilities from whicli the members of the Scheduled Castes have 
boon suffering. In our State, the Bihar Harijan (Removal of Civil 
Disabilities) Act, 1940 was p^issed. Tlie Act provides that no 
Harijan can be denied access (#) to any river, pool, pofirl, stream, 
bathing ghai, well, tank, water tap, etc., (ii) to any' public con- 
yoyanoo plying for hire, {Hi) to or using any building, place or 
insMtiitiou used for charitable or public purposes maintaiiitd wholly 
or partially by Bihar Govertimenl or local authonly, (ir) to or using 
a place of public aniusemoit , eutortuininent, (r) to join any insti- 
tutioii, tair, meoting. (?n‘) to religious institutions including a temple, 
math, shrine or dharmsala, (vH) to a shop to which the mcnibeis 
of all other castes arc^ admittfd. etc. The* puiiishincni under the 
Act is simple imprisonment which may extend to six months or 
with fine whie'h may extend to five hundred rupee's or with both. 
The Act defines Harijan a persem belonging to a Scheduled Caste 
a.s defined in clause 24 of Article 366 of the Constitution. 

Prtsevf j) 0 siii 07 i 

The report of the Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of 
Backward Classes reveals that '‘In sjulo of the importance given to 
the removal of untoiichabihty, the evil still prevails and the results 
have not beem comiueusurato with the expenditure incurred by 
the Government on this account. W© feel that the problem can be 
tackled more effectively through social reform than tlirough Govern- 
mental ae^tiou, bul rogn't to observe that after Gandhiji's death the 
social reform campaign in tins regard has slackned very consi- 
derably. We^ find that there is also a .‘'^cd for atrengthoning the 
Icgislatiic and executive measures in order to moke them effective/'* 

Present policy ../the Government. 

There are two very clear implications of the policy adopted by 
the Government of India towards the Backward Classes. On the on© 
hand there is recognition of the fact that certain sections of the 
population are socially, educationally and economically not at par 

* Heport. of t .4^ Study Team on Soo^al Wdllare ai.d Welfnro of Backward Cla«raeB, 

Vol. I, Page 12. 
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mfchthd rest of the t‘onimuaity. Alo;ig with this there is also astipu- 
lation that the wide disparities iii the sooio-ooonojuio levels of 
varioiH seutioiis of the oomtaunity sliould be narrowed down and 
irialj^y eUmiuated. It Jias boon also roalisedr that special arrange- 
moats would have to bo made for them in order to bring them to 
a position of equality with other citizens. In fact, the Government 
JMtio^ i^he Oonstitutiou, adopted a policy of sooial 

Five»Tear Plans and Wi^lfare of Scheduled Castes. 

for tho wolfaro of Backward ( lasaea, 
lor which provision is made in tiio Five-Year Plan, are intended 
CO auppioment bouofits ooonrriug from programmes of development in 
ittarent Held^ auoli as agriculture, co-operation, irrigation, small- 
male mduatnos, commimications, education, health, housing, rural 
^Ator supply and others. “For programrae.s relating to tho welfare 
Z*’® Closes ,a total outlay of Its, 7!) erore.s w<ls incurred 

Tl oomparod to Rs. 30 ororos in the First Plan. 

t-r. ** , u present piwidos for progr.immes estimated 

to cost about Rs. 114 orores. * Out of the outlay of Jls. 114 erorea in 
ttto Ihird Plan, provided f<ir the welfare of Backward Classes about 
IT intended for schemes of educational <levclopment, 

Ks 47 erorea lor eoonomio uplift .schemes and R.s, 2."» crorcs for 
health, housing and other Tohemes. I’ho probh-nis of Sihcdulcd 
Oastes and other Backward Classes are essentiilly thos,- „f «.cono- 
mioally weaker sections of tho commmuty, who sulFcr also in large 
or smaller measure from social disabilities. The Constitution ako 
prodded certain rosorvatiom for b’choduled Castes. These wen. 
iinute^ m tho Hrst instance, to a ]>eriod of ten years. By an 
amon^ont of the Constitution these reservations have been extended 
by a further period of ten years. 

Welfare, tohose responeiUUty. 

The welfare of the Scheduled Ca.slos has been considered to be 
a subject within tho special responsibility of tho State (Jovernments 
the Central Govorniaent has no executive function to perform 
directly m the interests of the Scheduled Castes, ft can only pro- 
mote their interests in an indiroot manner by giving grant-in-aid 
and advice. This is at present being followed. 

Darbhiwga distriot has loss than one thousand tribals and hence 
tnoal welfEure haa not been disoussed here. 

Advancement of Jiaclcmrd Ciusaes and Ttihs. 

Tho popuUthm of the S'lieduled Ov'^tes, Selu dnl< <1 Trik-s aiwl 
other B.ickward Classes in the disiric) of Da rbli.uig.i based on the 
report of Bihar Statistical Handbook. I*i.:tt{page i:j) i^as follows*— 


•Scheduled Castes 
Scheduled Tribes , . 
Backward Cbvsscs 

*l’liifd Hvo-Year Plm. page 7cl. 


Males, Females. Total 

2,39,538 2,55,490 5,05,028 

523 4«(> OaS 

.3,14,080 3,51,328 (i.90,008 
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PcrsonB bolongiiig to Soherlulcd Castcp and Backward Clashes 
arc more or loss evenly spattered thronghoui the diutrict. In so 
far as persons belonging tn Scliedub'd Tribes are concerned, they 
have mainly confined tbenihelveH to Madbubani and Samastipur 
Subdivisions. Their snlidivisionwise distribution is given below:— 



Mak's. 

Females. 

Total. 

Darbhanga subdivision 

8 

27 

35 

Madbubani subdivision 

218 

206 

454 

Saniastipnr subdivision 

242 

175 

417 

Total-— Rural population 

498 

408 

906 

Total— Urban population 

26 

62 

77 

1 — Distriet jiopulation 

523 

400 « 

983 


The toial number of I'ersot.s belonginp to the Sibcdnled Caslef^ 
Svlie'ii.l* d Triln 1 .n.d Backward ClahM-a takni together comes to 
12,02,01U as ag.dnst thetotalpoinilation of 37,69,534 persons according 
to 19.51 eeii.sns ninl thus they term ab(»nt <,in(-thir<l of the whole 
poinilation ot the diMrict. The nnmlM-r of persons belonging to 
Schednhd Tnbis r.i- Mattd abot<* n- very neagre in this di.Mrict 
and so no in.ajoi scln me has iK'en taken up in thi.*^ district foj. 

I heir woltnre. 

The following ea^tes or groups of tin I'.irbhai ga distriet were 
notified us iSeluduh'<l Castis under the (‘onslitnt nm (Sc ht dnled 
Castes) Ord* r. ItifiO 

(1) B-mri, (21 Bfuitar, (3) Bhogta, (4; Chamar, (5) Chaui)al, 
(0) Bhohi, (7) Bom. (8) Bie’-idh (iiuluding Bhaii or 
Blnirhi), (9) Ch.’si. (10) TJabdklu'r, (11) ITaii (includn.g 
Mehi.iv). (12) Kan jar. \13) Knraiiar. (14) Lalhtpi, 
(15) Moelii. (](>) Miishra. (171 Nai ,(18) ran. (19) Basi, 
(20) B.ijwar, (21) Turi, (22) Bhuniij. 

The follow ii g easti s or grou]»s of the Barhhunga distriet wire 
iiotifie^l as Sehednled Tribes under •’ Conti it uHon (fsihtdnkd 
Tribes) Order, 1951 : — 

(1) Asur. (2) B.iig.i., (3) ^Jathudi. (4) Bedia, (5) Binjhia, 
(6) Birhor, (7) Birjia, (81 Chero. (9) Chik Baraik. 
(10) Guild, (11) Gorait, (12) Ilo, (13) Karmali, (14)Kharia, 
(15) Khartvar, (16) Khond. (17) Kisaii, (18) Kora, 
(19) Korwa, (20) Ltdiara, (21) Mahli, (22) Mai Paharia, 
(23) Mund.a, (24) Oraon, (25) Parhaiy.a, (26) Siurtal 
(27) :-lauria Paharia, (28) Savar. 
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Tho folio vring oaatos or groups of tho Darbhanga district have 
boon olassiflod as Backward Classes. All others have been included 
ill the non-Backward category i — 

(l^ Bari, (2) Banpar, (3) Beldar, (4)' Bliathiara (Muslim), 
(5) Bhurihar, (6) Bhuiya, (7) Bind, (8) Chik (Muslim), 
(9) Dafali (Muslim), (10) Dhanuk, (U) Dhunia (Muslim), 
(12) Gorhi (including Ohalii), (1.^) llajiam, (14) Kahar, 
{l5)Kasab(Kasai<Muslim).(l(})Ki'vii.t (Kent), (l(SA)Khatik, 
(17) Mali (MnUkar), (18) Mallah (including Kurahiya), 
(19) Madari (Muslim), (2U) Aliriasin (Muslim), (21) Nat 
(Muslim), (22) Noniya, (23) Pauiaria (Muslim), (24) Sheikhra, 
(26) Tanlis (Tatwas), (26) Turhn, (27) Aghori, (28) Chain, 
(291 DIxamin, (30) Dhimar, (31) Can<lharh, (32)KhatW(>, 
(33) Medara, (34) Dhobi (Muslim), (36) Halalkbor (Muslim), 
(36) Lxlliegi (Aluslim), (37) Mchtar (Muslim). 

After th« attainment of Independence the Bihar State took up 
the amelioration of tho Backward Classes, Selu dnled Cast is and 
Scheduled Tribes as a matter of policy. A w^parati* dejiartmenl at 
C-tovernrnent level known .is the Welfare' Depirinient was created. 
This department works through a District Weliare Oftictr at the 
district level. The District Welfare Officer witJi Ium headijuarters at 
Lahoriasarai, Darbhanga works under the adinini&t rat ive control 
of tho District Magistrate. Tho District Welfare Officer has his own 
staff consisting of one Assistant Distrn t Welfare Officer, 30 Welfare 
Inspootors and 16 Kalyan Oraii>-(?ola Slovaks, 


The District Welfare Officer has mult ilarioiis duius. Ilii main 
functions relate to the removal of di'‘ahili:ies ol Ba<kxv.u<l flasst s, 
Scheduled Castes aud Soic’diiled Tribes, d<‘Veloi>m»'nf of education 
among th<'m by op*Miing S'-hools and arrangenu'iils of Mipmds to 
the students Ivdonging to tlio Schedul'd CasU'S, Schedul'd Trilx'S 
and Backward Classes, poivision of hostels for them, arrangement 
for loans and subsidh's, medical aid, grain-golas, hinking of wills, etc. 

Economic Welfare. 

The families of tho Backward Classes and Sidiodulcd Castes are 
very poor in this district} they are mostly landh'ss and very 
much indebted. Even if land is available, seeds and money arc to 
bo procured on credit from t he village Mnhajana at oxorbit art rates 
of compound interest. These debts are realised at tho time of 
harvesting, leaving very little margin. 

<3lra«7t>gola8. 

Sixteen graiii>9oI(W have bei^n ostahlished iii this district till 
July, 1962 to give seed on credit aud also grain for food in times 
of scarcity. Those grain-^olos supply seeds at 26 per cent rate of 
interest for the first year aud thereafter 6 1/4 per cent compound 
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iufcordst for oaoh stioooo'liiifj- yoac Previously, this facility was for 
the persons belonging to the Schedulfd Tribes only but duo to 
subsequent amendment in the Grain Rules, Scheduled Castes 
and other Backward Classes of Ajincxure I may also get the 
benefit of these golaa Hero it is to note that as in this district 
the number of Scheduled Tribes is very meagre and that too is 
unevenly rlistributod in the district, Sch«‘dnlcd Castes andBackward 
Classes have been benefited more than the Scheduled Tribes 
for which originally the scheme was introduc«-d. The Block Develop- 
ment 0/fieer or Circle Onic«-r has lx*en authorised to sanction the 
quantity of grain to bo granted to the iiotitiouer and usually from 
2 to 10 maunds <jf grain is sanctioned according to the need of the 
individual and availability of grabi in the stock. The list of the 
sixtocm grain go’at and other details relating to them is given 
below ; — 


Namo of 
t]ie place whoro 
grA»n-(7ola is 

Hit liar <xi 

Name of 
the coiioerrung 
pohco-slation. 

Y*'ar 
in which 
Btarted. 

Kiunber of peraoDS benefited during 
. 1908-69 and 1969-60. 

Bchotlulod 

Castes. 

Backward 

Clikiaea. 

Total, * 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

liatanpur 

Darbhanga Badar 

195(1-67 

182 

121 

303 

Narainpur 

Hahera 

1956 07 

101 

200 

361 

Horiipatii 

Honipatti 

1956-67 

226 

220 

446 

Mailhopur 

Modhepur 

1960-57 

176 

200 

375 

Uuacra 

Uuflera 

n*.! 57 

Lo 

158 

397 

Sarairaujaa 

Samastipiir 

1956 57 

167 

67 

231 

Jaynagar 

J a\ nag ir 

1957 58 

:m 

40 

101 

Kbutaona 

Laiikaha 

1967-5} 

296 

310 

605 

Singhwara 

Darblmnga Sivdar 

1967-63 

131 

238 

369 

Hansa Manipur 

Waritsnagar 

1957-6S 

17’7 

85 

202 

KuBhenmrastlian 

B*agia 

19a57 58 

320 

120 

440 

Dumri * 

Biranl 

1957-56 

104 

144 

308 

Darori 

WariBnagar 

1 'S-59 

43 

67 

100 

Bahorl 

Darbhanga Sadar 

1958-69 

31 

27 

68 

Simra 

Jhan jharpiir 

1958-59 

37 

D7 

134 

Baohhl 

Madhubani 

1958-69 

82 

101 

183 

T0J.\L 

•• 

2,551 

2,185 

4,786 
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The above table shows that the number of persons Ix'nefiteJ 
during two years, i.c., 1958-59 and 1959-60 cannot bo said to Ix) 
s.vti-factory. 

Agricultural subsidy. 

The agricultural stibsidy gr.uitid toth'* agrieull urists belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes and llwkw.ird Classes for the last four 
years is given below : — 


Tear. 

Sohodiilocl 0a3to9 

Amount. Baekwnid Classoa. 

Amount. 

1 

o 

3 

i 

5 



lid. 


ItH 

1953 .19 

St lit'Jul (1 CrtHtos 

27. *>00 

Hac kut jd ( 


1050 50 

Dittfi 

3MJ^ 

111* o 


1960 61 

Ditto 

11.100 

DiMo 

f 39 

1961 62 

Ditto 

11 

Dill 

540 





1.079 

The 

manure 

agi i<‘uli iiral ^ub-^nly 
iiTul la 

IS me, 
ot thi 

fint iui puKlui < a1 
jioiJi !*</ ui) 1 mu ut 1 }u 

btllltuk , 

» <L^r It u] 


turi'ts and fmpient dtoughl and lluod (.lU'-ing jimneii'e Ii.trjnlo 
thcin, the anionut of agrn'dluial sub--nl} i- not sunicntit to tnei t 
their reipiirt inent. 


Housing tkhinc. -In older to pioMde the pooi and Inninh^s 
Ilarijans n ith hou-.«s ihit tiny ina\ Mtlie in ilu village, Inneing 
scheme was introdiusd The eon''! tin i ion ot hoU'-.si- s.melioindat 
an esumated co-^t of Jls. pn house, oin ol whn h tlie Covein- 

mont’s contribution is Jls. 937 .>0, i.e., 75 pi'f icnt per house. 
Gnticrally, tho ben< lieniry contributts tlie lonaining m form ot 
labour, raw materials, etc. In the dislrn l of Darhhanga J 111 houses 
under Statc-spoji.sorcd schenio and IG5 lioiisis under Cent rully- 
sponsortd scheiueb have been coiKstrin t< d aid 20 liousis under 
St at«-spoiis»)red scheme and 11 houses iindi t Ocntrnlly-sponsoiid 
scheme arc under construction. The nundxr ot housi s constriictid 
so far (i.e., 277) is not inlequate for a pn)»ulation ot ovt r 5 lakh 
Harijans in the district ol Darbhanga. The State Government 
has Hjicnt Rh. 1,66,800 m the district up to the end of Second 
Five-Year I’lan tor construction of 167 houses out of which 112 
houses have already boon constructed and 20 houses are under 
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oonstruotion. The nuiaber of houses and the names of the ooncern- 
ing Blocks under different schemes are given below i — 


Stat«)rsponiK>ro(l schomo. 


C&n trail y.spon sored scheme. 


Numbur of 

Name of tholilock or Anfbal. hoii‘'>OH Nanici of tlio Block or Aiichal. 

construe tod. 


Nurnbor of 
houf^OK 
eoTiStructod. 


jriianjharpiir , . 

32 

SaramiTijan 

20 

KalVanpur 

4 

Kalvanf>iir 

Hi 

Khajauli 

21 

Kliajuuli 

lb 

Iluyaizhiit 

2i> 

JiLTUUl 

20 

Rusora 

Hi 

Jaynagar 

41 

WarMuagar 

10 

Mauigiicbb 1 

2b 



Mofw a 

b 



Farid aul 

. . 20 

Total 

112 

Total 

1C5 


Sui* -'f * r.vl ^ob«»ir », C^ntralK^sponsortcl sebein#'. 


ol Number of 

Nam^ofbUo Block or Anchal. hous^^H Naincoftlu Block or Anchul. houtoi 

Jindcr under’' 

coii‘'trai tion. 4 onf-trucUou. 


Pusa 

10 

Pusa 

3 

Warcci.igar 

10 

\Vari«-nagar 

3 



Manigicbl.i 

b 



Paiidaul 

10 




4 



Morwa 

8 



Ujiarpur 

. . 7 

ToUl 

20 

Tot pi 

41 


The help rendered cannot bo said to b' large or adequate but a 
bcgiunhig has been made. * 

Educaticmal facilities . — As fa as the educational facilities of the 
Scheduled Castes are concerned the Central Government as well as 
State Govemmont are interested. The Central Government consti- 
tuted a fund known as the Scheduled Castes Scholarship Fund as 
early as in 1044 and it was thrown open to the Scheduled Tribes 
after four years and in the year 1949-60 it was extended to other 
Baokwsrd Glas tos also. This Boholarship is only for post-graduate 
study. Under the present arrangement post-matrio. scholarships are 

20 Bov. -42 
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administered by a separate Backward Classes Scholarships Board 
of the Union Imnistry of Education. It was felt that the sanction 
and disbursement of post-matrio. Boholari.hip8 from tho Central 
level added to the delay in sanction and payment and so the 
Ministry of Education have delegated the powers of sanctioning 
post-matrio. scholarships to State Government/ Union Territories, 
vide their circular letter no F-28-1/69-S-4, dated the 11th July, 
1959. Stipends and book-grants are awarded to tho students of 
Backward Classes on the recommendation of the District Stipend 
Committee. In our State advance allotments are made every year 
to each district on the basis of the Backward Classf s population and 
the number of scholarships awarded in previous years. The District 
Welfare Officer, Darbhanga receives applications and places them 
before the District Stipend Committee. Tho awards are sanctioned 
on the recommendation of this Committee and tho amount is 
placed at the disposal of the headmasters in tho case of Crovornmont 
schools. In case of non govommcutal schools it is tho District 
Welfare Officer or tho Secretary of the Voluntary Organisation who 
is authorised as drawing and disbursing officer. Students rending 
in colleges are awarded stipend on tho recommendation of tho 
State Committee. 

In Darbhanga district from 1948-49 to 1969-00, 6,224 school 
students of Scheduled Castes were awarded stipends and book- 
grants of Rs. 3,71,989 and 186 college students wore awarded 
scholarships of Rs. 40,823. A siun of Rs. 28,700 was granted to 
tho various institutions for reimbursement of loss in fee income. 
2,306 school students of Backward Classes were awarded stipends 
of Rs. 2,08,963 and 352 college students of tho sanio classes received 
8oholar.ship8 of Rs. 1,28,241. A sum of Rs. 2,060 was spent over 
book-grants to the students of Backward < lasses. Moreover, 
20 tribal college students were awarded scholurslups of Rs. 6,871. 
The amount of stipends and book-grants awarded to the students 
of Scheduled Castes, Backward Classes and iSohodulcd Tribes for 
the years 1960-01 and 1961-62 is given below* i — 


Yoftr. 


Soho^iulr^l OHstufi* Hiirkwnnl Hrht'iluloO TriboB. 



StipondB. 

Book 

gC/iUlS. 

SMponda. 

Book* 

graiiti. 

Stlpoiuld. 

Book a 
grants* 

t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 


XU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

lU. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 no-61 

3,05,166 

4,350 

2,11,680 

8,244 

6,384 

. . 

1961-62 

.. 5,91,717 

8,935 

3,24,242 

830 

0,497 

•• 


* Tiio GlMaros are btiaocl on tho book — Oorbhanga ZilavkuPargaii Asadl#ke| 
Ohoiidkh Uaraa» Pablio Relations Dopartmentt iJihar. pages 25«26. 
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In Darbhanga district, it should be noted that there is no 
provision of stipends or book*grants for the tribal students reading 
in school stage. In iRiasera and Narhan there are two Junior 
Aesidential Basic Schools for Harijaus which are being upgraded to 
Senior Residential Basic Schools. 

Up to the time of Gandhiji’s fast over the Commxmal Award 
in 1932, Harijan children were not freely admitted in all schools 
including Government schools, but that is not the case now. There 
is now no school in the district of Darbhanga or anywhere in the 
State that refuses to admit Scheduled Castes students. A certain 
number of seats are also reserved for Harijan students in the local 
colleges of Darbhanga. In Patna and other Universities of the 
State Backward Class students of any district including Darbhanga 
are admitted against the reserved seats provided they obtain 
44 per cent marks at the lost University '"ilxamination or 10 per cent 
marks lower than those secured by the last admitted candidate 
on the basis of merit whichever is lower. There is no discriminatior 
ii. tu«r fcolcotion of students sent abroad for foreign study. This 
gives them an opportunity to come into contact with boys of their 
age from all over the world which instils sufficient confidence into 
them to compete when they come back to their native land. 


Hostels . — In order to solve tlio problem of recommendation of 
the students of these Backward Communities, State Government 
have sanctioned hostels at tho following places for which the 
expenditure is borne by the Government; Backward Muslim Com- 
munity Hostel, Darbhanga, Welfare Ho '.^'’s at Darbhanga, Dal- 
singsarai, Samastipur, Madhubaui and one I'/rijau Hostel at Bengali 
Tola, Lahoriasarai. Tho Backward Mushin Community Hostel 
provides 60 seats, and Harijan Hostel 31 -^eats and the other hostels 
])rovldc of 25 seats. The Harijan Hostel has been in existence since 
1946 functioning under tho Harijan Sevak Sangh. Usually one 
Super iutondent and one cook are provided at every hostel. The 
house rent and the cost of utensils are borne by the State Govern- 
ment. No seat rent is charged from tho students. Every boarder 
who belongs to Backward Glasses also gets a grant of Rs. 20. 
There is no exclusive reservation to boj i of the Backward Classes 
only. If seats are available, students of oth<ir castes are abo 
adbmtted but thoy are requii i to pay seat rent, light charges, 
etc., just like other hostels and therefore having no facility given 
to them, they do not like to reside in such hostels. At present 
there is no caste Hindu student in the Welfare Hostels. The 
Huijan Sevak Sangh grants a stipend of Bs. 10 to the boarder 
of caste Hiinda in Ebiijan hostel in the programme of untouchability. 
But at present. i.e., in 1962 there is no caste Hindu student in 
the Harijan Hostel at Laheriasarai inspite of this facility given by 
the Harijan Sevak Sangh. 
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At the State Ministers* Ccmferenoe on ‘Backward Olasses’ held 
in February, 1953 at New Delhi, the following recommendations 
were made i — 

(t) There should bo no separate institutions, hostds or colonies 
exclusively for Harijans. In these at least 10 per cent 
non-Harijana should be taken, as far as possible, to 
give them mixed character. Non-Harijans up to this 
number should be given the same facilities as are 
admissible to Scheduled Castes to encourage them 
to join such colonies or institutions. 

(ii) The name ‘Harijan’ should bo removed from the existing 
institutions, hostels or colonies wherever it exists. 

{Hi) In all general hostels, controlled or assisted by the 
Government, at least 10 per cent of the seats should 
' be reserved for Harijans.* 

These recommendations reflect the view that llie hostels sliould 
uot only provide residential facilities for Backward Class students 
but should also serve as instruments for the removal of untouchabihly, 
segregation and separation that divide the Backward Class students 
from the rest. 

If students are segregated in their most formative years as it 
is done at present, they are likely to devcl(>p a complex, at least 
of separatism, if not of inferiority. In view of national inlegrat ion 
and for removal of untouchability it is desirable that hostels should 
be common for students of all communitie.s. “Tho existing hostels 
should be converted into common general hostels and the names 
should also be changed. Particular care should be taken to see 
that in converting these hostels neither the number nor the facilities 
available to BaeWard Class students are reduced.’'t In order to 
encourage private hostels to admit students from all classes, the 
Government of Bombay gives special grants to mixed hostels. 
Such arrangement has not been made in our State so f.ir 

Drinking Tcaler facilities.— During the First Five-Year Plan 
six tube-wdls and thirty-six wells at tho total eost' of Rs. 28,900 
and during Second Five-Year Plan 121 tube-wells and 16 wells at 
the total cost of Rs. 74,118 were sunk from the fund of the 
Welfare Department in the district of Darbhanga. The Government 
contributes 75 per cent of the estimated cost and the villagers 
are required to contribute the remaining in tho form of labour, 
etc. The district needs more wells and tube-wnlls to meet the 


• Report of tlio Stidy Tonm oa Hocial Welfare anil tVolfare of Dacknaiil 
Volume I, page 189. 

f Report of the Study Team oa Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward 
ClaBeca, Votanie 1, pigo IIU 
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ueoossifcy of tho Soheduled Castes in particular* and people in general. 
Although these vrelia are specially sunk in Harijan buateet, there is 
no restriction on the Harijaus to use other wells. 

• 

Medical Jacilitiee. — For bringing medical facilities within easy 
reach of tho tSchoduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes the Welfare 
Department maintains some Ayurvedic dispensaries. Every dispen- 
sary has got one Vaidyd who gets grants for purchasing medicines 
for free distribution in the area. In 1961-62, 1900-61 and 
1959-60, Rs. 4,100, Rs. 2,983 and Rs. 1,100 respectively were 
granted by tho Welfare Department as medical aid and 108, 175 
and 105 persons respectively were benefited. 

Legal Aid. — In Darbbanga district in 1959-60, 1960-61 and 
1961-62 legal aids of Rs. 830, Rs. 4,100 and Rs. 3,940 respectively 
were granted to 10, 54 ainl 71 persons belonging to Backward 
Classes respectively. The Welfare Department generally pn>vide8 
legal aid to indigent Backward Class individuals whd may be 
involved in cases relating to ejectment irom land, house site or a 
house and in money suits. 

T raining -cnvci-Production Centre. — In Darbhanga district there is 
one Training-cttm-Productiou Centre named 15. N. Mallick Industrial 
Training School at Ryam. This school was taken over by the 
Welfare Department in 1961-62. In this institution at present 
there is only one instructor. The training has not commenced 
yet but there is a progranuno for traiiung and 12 trainees are to 
be admitted every year. Tho duration of course has not as yet 
been finalised and many other relevant matters are vmder considera- 
tion. At present in this institution tho work of Newar and carpet 
weaving is carried out on contract basis. A few observations 
relating to Tniining-cMOT-Productum Cent • . made by tho Study 
Team on Social Welfare and Welfare ol Backward Classes, are 
given hero for our information. 

“Though these centres are invariably termed as Training-euw- 
Production Centres, tho production side is neglected in 
almost all of them. In fact, tho training centres are not 
planned for production at all except for tho incidental 
production that takes place during tho proros.s of training. 
In tho very nature of tho process tho volume of production 
in a training centre cannot bo > scanty and tho quality is 
poor. Tho goods are often unmarketable ajid even for 
tlmso which are ma. '-etable there is no organised and 
standing maclunory fur marking”.* 

Charitable Endowmenta . — In order to provide for better adminis- 
tration of Hindu Religious Trusts and for protection and preserva- 
tion of properties to such trusts in tho State of Biliar an Act 

• Hopiirt of t' o Sfc i«iy Toatuou Sjc*uU Wolfare and W'^faroof Raekwanl Claesos^ 
Volume 1» page 158. 
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known as the Bihar £Bndu Religious Trusts Act, 1050 (Bihar Act 1 
of 1961) was passed which came into force on the 16th August 
1961. This Act extends to the wliole of the State of Bihar. Under 
section 6(1) the Bihar State Board of Religipus Trusts was oonsti> 
tuted in August, 1961, the Board consists of seventeen members 
headed by a President who is nominated and appointed by the 
Qoremment of Bihar. The term of the office of members as 
provided in the Act under section 7(3) 'and section 8(6) is five 
years. The office of the Board is at Patna. Tho source of finance 
of the Board is tho trust fund. For tho purpose of defraying tho 
expenses incurred or to be incurred in tho administration of this 
Act; under section 70(1) tho trustee of every religious trust is 
required to pay to the Board five per cent of its not income. 
Here net income means tho total income realised by the trustee 
from all sources after deducting any amount payable as revonno, 
rent, taxes, local or other cesses and cost of management at twelve 
and half i)er cent. Some of the main functions of the Board 
which ar6 mentioned in detail in section 28(2) of tho Act are 
(») to prepare andmaintaul a complete record containing full informa- 
tion relating to the origin, nature, extent, income, objects {aiid 
'beneficiaries of tho diflferent classes of religious trusts; (n) to give 
direction for proper administration of a religimm trusts, (jit) to 
cause inspection to bo made of tho property atid the office of any 
religious trusts includmg accounts, and (tc) to remove a trustee 
from his office if such trustee is convicted of any such offence ns 
implies moral turpitude or who rcifusos or •wiliully {disob<‘\s tho 
directions and orders of (he Board. For pro}K‘r impl**mcntation 
of tho provisions of tho Act there are four Itispt'ot irs, one Auilitor, 
one Superintendent and one Assistant Superintemlcnt— all woikuig 
under the President of the Board. At present the Board functions 
under the control of Law Department, (joveriunout of Bihar. 

All public trusts and endowments made by tho Hindus in 
Darbhanga district aro governed by this Bt>ard. Up to July. 1992, 
170 trusts of Darbhanga di.striit have l^'cn registered ami notices 
under section 69 have been issued to 826 tnistws for hubniitting 
statement of income and o.x]»t‘uditure So about H25 trusts aro 
under tho process of rcgi.st ration. Besides tho Board is also making 
efforts to discover new trusts for taking them into its fold. Some 
of tho important trusts of public utility in tho district of Durhhanga 
are as follows t — 

t 

{1) Pandoland Pirhi TruBts . — Shri Chondradhari Singh of 
village Ranti, pargana Hati, subdivision Madhubani executed 
a doed of trust of his property worth Rs. 1,0U,000 
un 23rd November 1949. Tho Chandiradhari Mithila 
Oolloge, Darbhanga — a degree and now a constituent 
college of Bihar University, has been named after his 
name because of his generous donation of Rs. 61,000 to 
the said oolloge. Shri Jagdish Nondan Singh of the same 
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pargana and subdivision also oxecilted a trust deed on 
2nd December 1949 for 786 bighas, 8 kathaa and lldhurs 
of land. The Chandi'adhan Mithila College, Darbbanga 
has been tololy finance d by these two trusts — ^Pandol 
and Pirhi. As the two trusts have been created purely for 
educational liurposes, they have not been registered. 

( 2 ) Bai Ganga Balti Karneahwar Narain Singh Public Trust, 
Nathan — ^The trust is perhajstho richest one m the 
whole district of Darbhanga and a good many institu- 
tions such as school, hospital, veterinary dispensary, 
park, tank, librarj’^ and museum are nidintained by this 
trust. Students are also granted scholarshi}>s from this 
trust. There is also a scheme to send a brilliant scholar 
to foreign country to specialise in philosophy or religious 
literature. Tho trust has 381 bighas of laud in addition 
to zamiiidari income of Ks. 25.000 annually. In 1959-60 
tho total income of the trust was Bs. 2,500 after vesting 
of tho zamindari in Slate Govorument. 

13) Muhanth Awadh Das of Kabir Asthan, Lakshmi Bagicht, 
Busera executed a det'd of 3 bighas and 4 kathaa of land 
whore tho new college of Busera is fimetiofiing. 

(4' Bishunpur Thakur Trust. — Shri Chhoto Prasad Singh, 
Sebai* of this tru.'st donated 20 bighas of land to Govern- 
ment Hospital, Bishunpur ior its proper management. 
Tho trust also runs a goahala and a basic school. 

(5) Bampura Trust. — Bhmpura Trust is running a Sanskrit 
Pathahala and also maintains a Homoeopathic dispensary 
which gives fiee meun-ine to the * lor and needy. 

In addition to tho trusts mentioned above, tho Pacharhi Trust, 
Ganga Sugar Trust, Xarghoghi Trust, ^tohan Ekdara Trust, and 
Andhra Tharhi I’riist are contributing to or runmng some schools 
or other institutions. 

(6) Darbhanga Baj. — Sir Kamealiwar Singh Bahadur, E.O.T.E., 
executed a deed on the 10th March 1949 of liis properties worth 
Bs. 1,73,130 (annual income derived from z.imindarv pioperty) and 
Bakast land'i of 3,190 bighas, 8\dhu<"s Out of tho income of the 
properties, tho expenses of 81 temples — 67 in Darbhanga district, 
6 in Banaras, 4 in Kanpur, one in Simla, on-' in Patna, one in 
Calcutta, one in Allahabad .nd one in Muzaffarpur — are borne. 
Sir Karaeshwar Singh has expressly and clearly mentioned in tho 
deed that tho trust created by him is his family institution cmd 
none except tho member of his family has a right to look into 
the management of the trust. So the trust being family institution 
has not been registered as tho Act does not apply to such 
institution. 
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Pablio Trusts add Endowments made by the Muslims in 
l>arbhanga district are governed by the Bihar Tfag/s Act, 194t 
(Bihar Act 8 of 1048) which came into force on the Isb April, 
1948. Under this Act the Bihar Patna Subaf Sunni Majlia-e-Awqaf 
was constituted in 1948 with 11 nominated members. The head of 
the Majlis is known as Sadar who is appointed by the Stato 
Government amongst the nominated members of the Majlis. All the 
powers, functions, sources of dnanoe and tOnure of the office of the 
members of the Majlis are the same as in case of the Bihar State 
Board of Religious Trusts which have been discussed olsowhero. 

The total number of registered waqfs up to June, 1962 in tho 
whole of Bthar Stato is 1,072. In Darbhanga district there are 
about 250 utaqfs registered up to Juno, 1962. The approximate 
value of properties vested in wnqfs in tho Bihar State comes to 
Rs. 1.42,87,500 and the total niiuual inPom<‘ isRs. 12,14,275. Some 

of the important laaqfs are mentioned hcie: — 

< 

(1) Masomat Bibi Vijivab, wife of Sujat Ali Khan ofMalialla 
Kaham Khan, Darbhanga oxeented a registered deed on 

, 31sb December. 1886 and dedicated her whole pro|)erly 

for tho purpose of maintaining a Mushijirlchana cons- 
tructed by her at Darbh.anga town and to im-el the 
expenses to be incurred in eimnoction with providing 
free food to the Doctors of Law and Religion and the 
Hafiz (one who gets the Quran by heart) who nia> halt 
there on their way to iI«'oe.i. 

(2) Masomat Bibi Sahebj.O'Ii of village Bilvpnr also exee-uted 
a deed tu 189U. Tho estate has 155 bi'jhis of l.uid from 
which about' 5,000 rupees i tho annual income. There is also 
annual Naqadi income of Rs. 1,000. Her objt'cts m 
establishing waqf were to give nazrana to Hafiz, and 
togivo free food to IFurid and »Sfodir (travellers) and also 
other charitable works such as to help the poor and 
needy, khairat, nayaz, milad, etc. 

(3) Ghoudhry Nizam WaqJ Estate. -Oiu' Ohoudhry Nizamuddin 

executed a registereil deed on the 6th January 1908 of 
64 biqhas of land. Hw object was to spend tho income of 
the property over maintaining a teacher for imi>arting 
religions teaching to tho poor stinlerits and also to pro- 
vide free food to Warid and Sadir. The annual iircome 
from tho land is about Us. 2,000. 

(4) Bibi Anis Fatma Waqf Estate.— AnisFatma, 
wife of Shttkh Wazid Hussain of village Bakri, Darbhanga 
executed a registered deed on 11th August, 1932. Tho 
Estate has 22 bighas, 4 kathas and 0| dhura of land in 
addition to Nagdi incurne of Rs. 298 per year. Her object 
in creating the waqf Estate was for the upkeep of 
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Sagarpur Mosque, to observe the* festival 3hab-e-£afat 
and to give alms to the poor, etc. 

(6) Masomat Bibi Kanij Fatma Waqf Estate , — One Masomat 
Jiibi Kanij Fatma, wife of Shii Fazlur Rahman of village 
Gopalpur Osauthi, Darbhanga executed a registered deed 
on 23rd August 1946 of 363 bighaa, 15 kathaaaxid 3 dkurs of 
laud and annual mandi income of three thousand. The 
objects wore to give aid to Muslim School, Darbhanga, 
Yalim Khuna, Imambara and Maduraas. 

(6) Jama {Central) Maazid, Katiki Bazar, Darbhanga , — 
Masomat Bibi Vulayat Begam of Darbhanga got the Jama 
Maajid constructed about hundred years back (as stated). 
The income of the mosque is about Rs. 3,000 per year 
which comes from rent ot the shops and houses attached 
with the mosque. With this income the mosqueas properly 
maintained. r 


iiie (Inancial position of the Bihar Subai Sunni Majlia-e-Awaqaf 
800 ras to bo somewhat weak. This Majlia also does not receive any 
aid from the (Jovennnent. After tlie abolition of zamindari the 
property dedicated to Waqf Estate also vested with the State 
(lovernment. Under section 24 of the Bihar Land Reforms Act, 1960 
the State Government is requu'ed to fix annuity for the main- 
tenance of the waqf or religious trusts, but as yet annuity has not 
been fixed and it lias been one of the reasons that weakened the 
financial position of the Majlia, 

It may be mentioned hero Gxat the ao>’''tion of zamindari and 
the present trend of bringing in a sooialisti. pattern of society will 
have a freezing effect on the woU-to-do classes to make fresh 
charitable trusts. The trusts so far had been mostly created by the 
zamindars and middle classes of higher income group. 


Public Life Public life in a district is a reflection and the cumula- 
tive effect of the social trends and if ono may say so of the cultural 
background ol the area. It is not possible for a district to have a 
distinct public Ufe in a broader sense this must be linked up 
with the public life of the State and the reentry at large to a 
great extent. It is not possib. to define or describe public life in 
a few sentences. The various socio-economic factors, the educational 
and cultural background, civic sense, traditions, heritage and various 
other factors of the area go to determine the trends in public life. 
The typo of administration of the State Government has also to play 
a big role in moulding public life. Schools and colleges, touchers 
and the ta\: dit, newspapers, books, libraries, public platforms. 
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political groups and social organisations also help very considerably in 
moulding what is meant by public life. Public life in a district or 
in a State cannot be parochial or limited within the geographical 
limits of the district. Transport, communicajbions and newspapers 
have brought every district much closer to the other districts of 
the State and to the country at large. The consciousness uf belonging 
to one country and one nation is at the background of an 
emotional integration in the area and teaches the lesson that no 
district or a State has an exclusive culture as an indigenous 
product but that every district and every State take ideas from 
others and confer ideas on them as well. 

Culturally Darbhaiiga is an ancient area. The tniditions and 
cultural past of Mithila area are deep and ramified. A long list of 
identified and well-known Sanski’it writers of Mithila from the 
middle of the 15th century and the descriptive account of them will 
be found in the History of Tirhut by Shyam Narain Singh.* 
Maithil poets, philosophers and grammarians have al.so been 
described in that book at groat length. Mitliila has been the home 
of jYyo, Smriti and poetry particularly both iji Sanskrit and in 
Maithil languages. The culture of Mithila was not exclusively the 
product of that area but had imbibed largely fi-om the cultural 
and religious trends from Bengal and Assam On one side' and Nopal 
on the other. In a similar manner Maithil writings had sjiread far 
to Bengal, Assam and Nopal. JSlithila was eulturally close to 
Nawadwip (Nailia), JCamrup ((jauhatl) and Kathmandu. Tho 
immortal poet Vidyapali who may bo plaet><l at tho beginning of 
the 16th century had so much infiuenced Bengal that lor a long 
time he was taken to be a j>oet of Bengal. Dr. (Irierson has 
mentioned that Vidyapati’s ptwms had become great favourites of 
tho more modern Vaishanava reformers of Bengal like Cluntimja 
through whom the songs purjwrted to Im) ol Vidyapati had become 
as well known m a Bengal household a.sthe Bible to an Kiiglish one. 

Tho impact of this rich tradition and culture may bo seen on 
tho average man of Mithila. Ho is quite ooustious of the jiast and 
rather prone to bo conservative to a degree. The very fact that 
Saurath meUt described olsewhoie is still existing and Cxi's up 
marriages according to lioroscojies and tho Maharajadhiraj of 
Darbhanga has the prerogativ'o of outcasting a Maithil Brahmin on 
social grounds shows that public life of this area is rather tradition- 
bound and more absociated with tho keeping uj> of tho past. This 
is probably tho cnly district in tho State of Bihar whore Sanskrit 
Pandits in the real sense are still found in a good numlior. There 
are still villages witliin a few miles of a town like Mangranni where 
time stands still and the village has kojit up tho stamp of the old 
traditions t) a very large extent. Brahmins who do not wear any 
sown garments and can converse in Sanskrit very fluently are not 


♦ Hiatory of Tirhut by Shn Shyam Narain Singh, pagn 212 (Oalcutln), 1222. 
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uncommon in Darbhanga district. There ale priests who have 
memorised portions of Vedas afidtho whole of Gita and can recite 
with faultless pronunciation. This is a district where in spite of 
centuries of westoi’n education most of the old customs are being 
retained in the Maithil pockets and naturally public life has had a 
particular stamp till the Congress Movement tore down the barriers 
to a very great extent. 

Darbhanga district had also the privilege of having a continuous 
patronage of the present house of Itaj Darbhanga since a piotty 
long time. Tirhut which covers Darbhanga with the rest of Lidia 
had passed with the rest of India from the British Ea<4t India 
Company to the British Crown in tho year 1868. But long before 
the British rule had been consolidated, tho pre.sent Darbhanga 
House had been prominent in Darbhanga. The family of the 
Maharaja of Darbhanga is a descendant from one Maheshwar Thakur 
who was a man of great learning and erudition and Mughal 
Emjioror Akbar conferred upon him tho grant of what is now 
known as tho Darbhanga Raj.* Aftt'r receiving tho grant of 
Emperor Akbar, Maheshwar Thakur settled down with liis family 
at 1** owrah in +hn Darbhanga district. When tho Permanent Settli!- 
mont of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was concluded by Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1790, Raja Madho Singh’s right to Darblianga Raj was 
reiterated by special terms. Since then tho line has been continuing 
and has conferred active patronage and support to tho develoiiment 
of art, literature and scionco i.ud has contributed substantially to 
tho shaping of public life. 

Tho landod aristocracy of this district has not been at all anta- 
gonistic to tho national movement. Tho Darbhanga house has been 
remarkable in this respect. Tho Darbhanga Maharaja had been a 
very prominent momliorofthc Laiul-hoM. Associations in Bihar 
and Bengal. Loyal to the British Crov . tho Darbhanga family 
has liberally contributed whenever requested by tho Brit ish Adminis- 
tration. At the same time tho family ’’as liberally supjxirtcd tho 
Congress Movement from the very beginning. Maharaja Lak-^h- 
me.sliwnr Singh of Darbhanga .sympathised with the Conprcs.s and 
from the very first year of its inception (1885) ho made it a rule 
to give a sum of R.s. 10,000 to tho lato A. O. Hume, tho Chief 
Organiser of tho Congress Party, as an anonymous friend. TJiere 
was an unforgettable incident in 1888 when tho 4th session of tho 
Congress was ^-o bo held at Allaliali.-.i. Lord Duffbrin, the then 
Viceroy and Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lt. G •vernor of the then 
North-Western Provinces hai opeidy thrown their weight against 
tho Congress. Tho civil and militarj- authorities were not allowing 
any oito to tho reception committee to hold tho Congress session 
in Allahabad. Pandit Ayodhaya Nath, the Chairman of the 
zoooption oommitteo approached Mahajara Lakshmeshwar Singh 
who at once purchased overnight the oastle with an extensive 

• History Tirhut by Shri Shyam Ntirtuu Singh, l»ago 212. 
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ground just in front* of Gbvornmont Houso where Sir Auoklan^ 
Calvin lived and placed the oastle at the disxiosal of tiue Congress 
to hold its meeting. 

Even when Gandhiji was working in Natal in 1897 the 
Maharaja wanted to know how ho could help Gandhiji in his 
mission and Gandhiji used to keop tho Maharaja posted with the 
developments there. Maharaja Lakshmoshwar Singh was glowingly 
referred to by Shri Ananda Mohan Bose, tho President of the 14th 
Session of the Congress hold at Madras in 1898. Ho had said 
“Can memory fail to go back at this moment to that -scene when 
two years ago ho (Maharaja Tjakslimoshwar Singh) came to tho 
Congre-ss pavilion at Calcutta, tho last ho livefi to attend and the 
whole assembly rose as a man with an enthusiasm that knew no 
bounds to welcome this true friend alike of the Government and 
the people.’’* 

Ttiis generosity and sympathy for national cause has been mani- 
fest in other spheres also. 'The Darbhauga houso has contributed 
very liberally to the Calcutta lJuivorsity and tho Patna University 
^heu they were founded. The Medical College in Patna and a large 
number of other cultural institutions all over tho country have 
received liberal contributions from the Darbhauga Raj. In the 
recent decades the Dirbhang.i houso lias sponsored “Indian Nation” 
and the “Aryavarta”, two loading d-iilios of Bihar in English and 
Hindi. These papers have helped to shape public life of Bihar. Even 
after tho abolition of zamindary when Darbhanga Estate wa.s taken 
over by tho State Givornmont the Raj has liberally contributed to 
various causes. Hmoutly very valuable i)ropertio.s have been made 
over for tho Sanskrit- Uaivorsity at Darbhanga- Tho Darbhanga 
Raj Library at Dirbhauga is one of tho richest libraries in tho 
country.t 

Tho straggle for political freedom 1-hat ha<l swept over the 
country since tho beginning of tho 20th century starting with the 
Swadeshi agitation in Beug-al, manifest in a combined opposition 
by tho Champaran niyata against tho indigo yilautation in tho first 
decade of tho 20th century a trend which was taken up by 
Gandhiji in 1010 as his first straggle in India and thou tho Non- 
C >' 0 ]Mration Mivoment in all its phases have had thoir impact on 
this district as well. Darbhauga has always been in close touoh 
with B3ngal and the Rvj Sscrutariat in the key posts at one*time 
was practically manned by Bsugali.s and naturally the Stoadeahi 
agitation in Bjngal was closely followed in this district. Newspapers 
of Cilcntta in B mgali and English wore oagorly read by the people 
of D irbhauga during the trials of the Swadeahi oasts. Unaided by 

• An arti^'Jo about i)i« Oontribiitiovi of rh*-* Uorbhfinjfa Haj family to National 
Movr^mont *^liidian Nation 4th January )D62). 

f It vf*ry tinforbuaate that Maharajadbiraj Hir Kam<*flbwftr 8ingb piifuiod 
away at a companiti voly young age on let Octob**r 
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any outside Ixolp the peasanti^ of Bottiah subdivision had com- 
bined and had refused to cultivate indigo in the first decade which 
led to a widespread oxipression in the hands of the police and the 
planters. Darbhanga also hod a large number of indigo plantations 
under the hluropeans and the movement in Champaran was 
closely followed in this district. When Gandhiji took up the cause 
of the indigo ra/iyatH cind started hia agitation in Champaran 
district, he had a few men of Darbhanga district like Braj Kishore 
Prasad, Dhanii Dhar and others as his camp follov'crs. The 
ultimate triumph of Gandhiji in having an Act passed safeguarding 
the interests of the indigo raiyata was a land mark and had its 
impact on this district as well. 

Before Gandhiji sponsored Non-Co-operatioii Movement Bihar 
had seen quite a few provincial political and students* conferences. 
One of the conferences hold at Bhagalpur in 1917 was presided 
by Gandhiji. A batch of youngraen like Rajendra Prasad and others 
who had witnessed or taken part as young students in the’ Swadiski 
agitation in Calcutta organised the Students’ Associations and 
Ccmferenceo throughout Bihar. The first ])hase of the political 
c'-i'f ronces was as is common with the other provinces mcae or 
less, sponsored by the Moderates. These conferences although in 
the hands of mostly la-wyers and zamindars did go a long way in 
preparing the ground to make the people politicallj' conscious. 
Gaudhiji’s Non-Co-operation Movement from the very beginning 
has had a very big response in Bihar as his name had already 
become so famous even in the villages because of his agitation m 
Champaran in connection with the indigo cultivation. A number of 
men who had already started being counted in Bihar like Rajendra 
Prasad, Anugrah Narain Sinha, Sri Krishna Sinha, Dharni Dhar, 
Braj Kishore Prasad joined Gandhiji fro'u the very inception of 
Non -Co-operation Movement. 

The Non-Co-operation Movement in all its subsequent phases 
had literally swept Darbhanga district. 7'he students of Darbhanga 
district had joined the movement in large numbers and the local 
leaders made an example of themselves by courtiug arrests and 
imprisonment off and on. Prom 1919 to 1942 Darbhanga’s public 
life was in a melting point because of the great political agitation. 

The August Movement of 1942 was carried through in a grim 
manner and while on one side railway lines were dislocated, tele- 
graph wires were cut off and police-s. ations were burnt, on the 
othei'side there were firing, indiscriminate arrests, seizure and even 
destruction of Congress offi -'S. A youngmon Kanak Lai Jha 
started holding courts and deciding cases at the Darbhanga Raj 
Cutchery at Rusera which had previously been occupied by the 
mob. In his trial before the Sessions Judge the accused admitted 
the alleged acts and challenged the rights of the Tribunal to try 
him.* 

• of Court, (N»urt c^f m (>1111111141 Apfvuluo 

of 1043 , jud^tieiit dolm'wd on tho I 7 tli 1943 by J.I. BUckburn, b 

Jodgo, Darbhanga. 
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There is no doubt that the Congress Movemont and the subse- 
quent attainment of Independence by the country have shaped 
public life in this district as in other districts in Bihar to a very 
great extent. The fear-complex of the people against the bureau- 
cracy was broken, mass contact was established and the force of 
combination was fully illustrated but at the same time since indepen- 
dence has been won, there has been an unfortunate complacence 
and a sense of indiscipline almost throughout North Bihar and 
Darbhanga district is no exception. This sense of indiscipline is 
quite noticeable amongst the students and lower ranks of civil 
service. Law is often taken into own hands by the mass and rights 
without any regard to obligations are often insisted on. Boof 
riding on the trains and travelling without tickets have become far 
too common and have shaped into a formidable administrative 
problem. Only in the month of August, 1962 about 3,000 people 
boarded the train in Buaera in this district on the Somhari mela 
day. Most of them wore without tickets. The mob in the train 
resented when the driver refused to start the train as the load was 
|ar too heavy for the engine. The mob damaged the Rusora rail- 
way station and the train and assaulted the railway staff. The 
police who were deployed were also overwhelmed by the sheer 
strength of the mob and had to retreat. This lawlessness was 
discussed in a specially convened meeting presided over by the 
Chief Minister of Bihar on the 26th August 1962. The educationiats 
are doubtful if the vast number of students in the schools and 
colleges running to more than thousands have contributed to a 
better imblic life or not. Civic somso and regard fbr discipline arc 
often unfortunately not very marked in the present day publio 
life but this seems to' be a passing x>hase. This phase now is far 
too manifest in this district. 

It will, however, be a mistake to think that the contribution of 
the Darbhanga house hcks boeu the only inspiration for shaping 
publio life in this district. The middle classes of the district, 
educated intelligent -ia, the teachers and the lawyers have had a 
very largo share in moulding publio life. The Planters, Christian 
Missionaries, the Moulvis and the Hindu priests have also helped 
in giving wholesome touches to what is cumulatively known as 
publio life. The Secretariat of the Darbhanga Raj in the late 10th 
and early 20th ( 'entury had quite a few notable gentlemen whoso 
progeny have onriohed literature and publio life in Bihalr and 
Bengal. There have been quite a few prominent Hindu, Bengali 
and Urdu writers, novelists, poets and critics who were born and 
brought up in tlds district. The Seresta of Darbhanga Raj had 
valuable records and offered a rich ground for rosoaroh. 

One particular feature of publio life iu Darbhanga district is 
the liberal outlook, literacy and culture of the womenlblk. From 
a long time past tlto women of Darbhanga district and particularly 
the Maithii ladies have been known for their love <ff literature, art, 
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music and painting. Even iii purdah, the incidence of literacy 
among the Maitlul "women is particularly high. They are experts in 
culinary art and in • drawing aripans on the floor.* They love 
inside decoration as far as possible. Many of the Maithil ladies 
are knO"wn ti> bo poets and artists. Some of the specimens of their 
painting and aripans at \ illages like Mangrauui in Madhubani 
subdivision could hold tlioir own anywhere m the country. Some 
of these features have been discussed separately on the text ‘People’. 
What is sought to bo underlined hero is that there has not been 
a lop-sided educational incidence among the males only in this 
district. The ladies have preserved the exquisite folk sr)ngs. 

Tt may be mentioned that as a result of the social and 
political tension following the last Great War and the achievement 
of Indepeiidonce mainly through the efforts of the Congress Party, 
there has been a somewhat change in the previous conception of 
social adjustments. Money and politics have received a somewhat 
sax>erior position in society and public life has been changed to a 
great extent allowing this adjustment. The present position of a 
tea ■’Her in comparison to the position ho held two or three decades 
back 13 an illustration. Politics has entered into the precincts 
of tlie schools, colleges and the universities. Politics has also 
entered into the Oram Panchayais and the elections in thoce 
bodies are not exactly what was exjiectod. There is a tendency 
to give far more importance to the politicians and the members of 
the Iiogislatur.'s than to teachers, scieutists and civil servants. 
In the now ilomooraoy this trend is not unexpected but the sooner 
a proper {wljasfcment is made the bettor will bo for the shaping 
of a more lioalthy public life. Tho lead in the present circum- 
stances has obviously to come from those who held the top places 
in life. Leadership should < ouuuuo to com*, from tho middle tlass''^* 

Newspapers. — ^Nowppai»or8 have had a great hold on the people 
here. Since 1908 Mithila Mihir, a weekly in Maithil langucge, has 
boon a popular journal. This paper usually publishes short 
stories, poems and folk songs particularly depicting Mithila's rural 
life and social changes. Mithila Mihir is now being published 
from Patna. Another popular Hindi monthl 3 ' Balak for the 
children was sponsored by Pustak Bhandar of Laheriasarai 
in 19‘26. This paper is also now published from Patna. 
A number of papers had boon staited in the thirties of 
tho 20th Century but were closed down. Some of them are 
Hunkar, Dharam Bir, Khau Sevak, Kayasiha Eitaishi, Bauniyar 
Vaishya, Kishore, Praja Sevak and Jive Daya. 

There are four weekly Hindi papers, namely, Darbhanga 
Samaehar, Tirhut Samachar, Ldl Sher, Setptahik Maihana, These 
papers have a very limited circulation. They usually feature local 
news and short articles. Mahhana Samachar is interested in the 
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oultiration or turnover of Makhana — a kind of waterberry oxolusive* 
ly grown in this district. This paper has very limited purpose. 
There are five monthly pa{)ers, namely, Nulan Vishtoa, Viahwa 
Santi, Videka, Vaidehi and Ikh Samac^r. The first two papers 
are not being published now (1962). The other paj>ors have a 
very limited circulation. The Vaidehi is published in Maithil 
language and has been in existence since 1957. The Jkh Samachar 
is interested in the cultivation or turnover of sugarcane and has 
a very small circulation. 

Quami-Tanzim and Al Hoda are two Urdu fortnightly papers 
which have a local small circulation. The Qtutmi-Tanzim was 
started in 1960 and Al Hoda in 19.'>9. Morofivor, there is one 
quarterly Urdu periodical named Raf-Tar-e-Nawa. This periodical 
has bo«*n in existence since November, 1960. Ihwidos these, 
Rada-e-Am, Sangam and Rathi are Urdu daily newspapers published 
from Patna which have a good circulation in Uarbliang district. 
Sada-e-Am is very popularly read in this district. 

There are several English dailies published elsewhere 
that have a fair circulation in the cbstriet. They are the Ind>nii 
Nation and the Searfhlight published from Patau, Ihe Rtatiarnan, 
the Uinlusthan Standard and the Amrita Bazar Vatrika jiublisiicd 
from Calcutta. Among the English winklies and pcruslicals 
published el-sowhoro that have some eirculalion mention 
may be made of Blitz, the Hlmlratel Weekly and Cnierra and 
Ci'Ursefi. Tho Aryavarta, the Pradeey an<l the Nnvanti^ktrn, the 
throe Hindi dailies published from Patna have also » fair circulation 
in the district. Some Hindi periodicals publishid cNevihen', 
namely, Dharmayug, Hindvsthan, Maya, Manohur. Manorma liavo 
also some sale. Tlio two Bengali dailies of Calcutta, Ananda 
Bazar Patrika and Ynganlar have also good circulation. 

Social Service Organisaiiona. — HociuX Service Organisations in 
pro-Independence days were mostly voluntary although some of 
them used to receive State aid. Whenever there was a major 
orisis like a widespread epidemic, fltXKl, famine or f'arthquako tho 
State Government in jim-Indopendenoe day.s had come to the rescue 
of the people and had liberally made contributions for relief. The 
problem of tho great Bihar Earthquake of 1934 wliich had ravaged 
Darbhanga district was met by both tho people and tho State. 
Tho Maharajadliiraj of Darbhanga, tho Central Belief Committi'e 
under Dr. Rajon Ira Prasad, the Calcutta Mayor’s Fund and 
various other purely voluntary relief organisations had rushed 
their help to this district. Tho State Government hod also placed 
foods liberally and ultimately relief work was carried out by joint 
efforts of tho Government and Dr. Rajondra Prasad and his 
helpers. 

Even as late as 1944-46 when there were widespread flood 
havoc and depredation of kalc-azar and malaria in this ^siriot relief 
bodies from Bombay had come and worked in the interior of 
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the district. From time to tiipe the Servants of India Soobty, 
Ram] Krishna Mission, etc., had rendered help to this district in 
times of crisis. Thorn were also a few static voluntary social 
organisations. Orphanages, leper homes, homos for the blind in 
pro-Indopondonco days wore run more on voluntary basis. Quite 
a large number of .charitable trusts and endowments were founded 
by the aristocracy and the rich. A purse of Rs. 60,000 was raised and 
presented to Sir Jolm Rutherford, Governor of Bihar when he 
visited Rusora, Kusheswarasihan and Samastipur in 1644. The 
entire money was made over by the Governor to the Samastipur 
Hospital Fond. It cannot bo said that the social obligations were 
not discharged by the znmindais or tlie rich businessmen if they 
were properly tackled. 

It is after Indepoudenco and the abolition of the zamindari that 
the source of such voluntary social organisations has almost dried 
up. On the othor liund, the Slate has stepped into the vaccum 
and has boon liberally patronising a number of soci&l service 
organisations started voluntarily. There %ro now quite a number of 
social organisations which draw liberal help from the State Govern* 
men I, Central Government or sueh Boards as Central Social Welfare 
Board, etc. Tliere is a danger of overlapping and the danger 
of misuse of money because many of these funds arc not audited 
quickly. There have been complaints not only in this district 
but also in other districts that the mon<‘y so placed with the 
social organisations is not always properly utilised. Recently the 
Study Team on Social Welfare and Welfare of Backward Classes in 
their Report at page 9 has suggested that there should be a 
system of recognition of welfare institutions based upon their satis* 
lying certain specific minimum standards. 

Some of these organisations are mentioned below : — 

The Maharani-Adhirani Kameehtoari Priya Poor Rome, 
Darbhanga, — ^This institution was established in 1940 with the object 
to “do social and humanitarian service by bringing about moral, 
material, and educational uplift of the down*trodden people specially 
destitute persons, beggars, abandoned children, widows and infir m 
persons, to help the suffering humanity by providing them with 
shelter and helping them to pick up independent means of liveli* 
hood so as to lead a pure, moral, healthy and happy life.”* 

ThQ institution runs a number of sections — general or technical — 
for the inmates of the Home and seeks to prevent professional 
bogging by educating public opinion. Propaganda is made by 
moans of charts, leaficts, pamplUots, slides fflms, posters, ete., and 
motor vans against begging. 

Technical School , — ^Tho school provides technical training in 
cottage industries to both literate and illiterate persons, specially 

*0.F. -^CofiftlUitioQ <fr BydaHva of tho Maharani-Adhirani Knmeehwdri Priya 
Poor Homo* DarbhangA. 
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tho orphans and the destitute child\;en. Training is given in dyeings 
weaving and tailoring. In 19d2-63, 18 students received training. 
Almost all tho traiiux'S are tho inmates of tho Pool’ Homo. There 
IS also })rovision for 7 .scholurehiiis of 7 rupees each pel* month for 
poor studonts. 

Blind School, — ^In 1962, there aro 31 students. All tho inmates 
are given fn-o hoard ami lodge. T’hey aro also given three rupees 
jier mouth for ])oekct exjiensoh. Tho school has nl^o a library 
eonsisting of about two hundred religious books and novels in 
Brail letters. Tlwuv are three teachers. At present education is 
gi\en up to Middle standaid. Hut tho Homo aims to uiigradethis 
school to Matric standanl. 'J’ho blind inmati’s are also givi'ii train- 
ing in oane-nork and music. 

Montciisory School - -There are about 40 young boys and girls 
who are taught by niean.s of modern teohniipie. 

HoftpUoL- -In July, lii.j."*, the (’haritable Ho.-iutul section uas 
ostablislied. Prom 19.“».'>, to Apiil, 1962, 189,729 patients 

were bonelitod fr»»tn thus hospital. Tlie average at tendance of 
futients is about l.'»0.The slalF of the hospital coumsIs of one 
M.li., B.S. doctor and 3 L. M.P. doctors and thicc componndcr.s. 

Nffra Don {Eye Cunipit).- \n ninU r frte cufar.u h ojicrations aie 
heUl by qualified doctor.^. 1'hc cye-iiatients .arc gi\en free bioird, 
lodgo and medicine during tho peruwl of (heir tr(*alincn1. \eiy 
poor patients arc also cnen spectacles at a vei> k>w piuo orescu 
free of cost. From 1944 to 1960, .32,922 e_\e ojicrations were 
undertaken with a total c\iienditnrc of U.-<. 2,7.^'noo. 'I'ho cx}»en- 
dituro is met by tlio aid rcccivid fiom fatale (fovei nineiit, local 
bodie.s aiul by inihllc coni nbnt ion. 

OiK' middle scliool i.s al.'O run by the Pcmh Home in uhieli 
about 300 students receive fix*e ediu'ation. Tho ixpenddure is 
mot by the Darbhanga Municqialiij . Tlicie i.s also one girls’ 
primary school wliosc expenditure is ai.-,o borne by the municipality. 
There is al.sn one social centre for women under tho management 
of the Poor Home. Thi.s centre rec<>ives grant in-aid from tho 
Ccnt.al Social Welfaie Hoatd. There is nl.so one Amtar KJiadi 
section. Twenty Ambar Churkhaa lia\<> been distrihuted so far 
and the products arc sold to the Khadi Jihamlar. 

The Poor Homo has been rcgisteml. It ha.s a staff consisting 
of 23 persons, headed by an Honorary (Jeneral Seerc'lary Sbri 
Dharm t»al tSinga. All tho institutions functioning under tho Poor 
Homo are financed by the Poor Home Fund whoso source of in- 
come is donation, Government grants and house rents. 

In the Poor Homo in 1962 there were 76 inmates including 31 
blind inmates. All are provided with frtio board, lodgo, clotho.s 
and other primary necos.siti{<H of life. They aro olso given free 
education and training in cottago industries in order to onublu 
them to earn their livelihood. 
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^ Yatim Kham Tslamia, La/bcriasaraif Darhha^iga, — ^This insti- 
tution was started in 1905 and is an orphanage for the Muslim 
boys. The institution is run on the contributions received from the 
public. There is a Mmiaging Committee of 13 members with one 
secretary and one ])rcsidc‘ut to look after the institution. In 
1962 there wore 25 inmates wlio were jnovided with free board, 
lodge and iieeessi(i»*K of life. They are also given education in 
religious teaching. The institution also provides for giving them 
training in craits like tailoring, etc. 

Madaraa Ahmidia >Su(/iV/. — This instil uiion has been affiliated 
to Bihar Madarsa Examination Board, l^atna in the year 1040. 
It toaehoH up to the standard of Faiil (the highest degree) in 
Arabic, Urdu and rer^ian, hi 1962 there 'were 200 students out of 
whom 110 students aio given free board and lodge. There are 
16 teachers ineluding <»u<‘ Piiucipal. 

Madarm I/ndadtn. Lahf rinmrn} , Darhhanga. — This ^ iladarsa 
was established in IShJ, Thio instil ulion also prepares its students 
for Fazil JCxamination iiiAiabie literature only. In 1962, there 
wen* 125 fttudi‘nts out of whom SO stuilents were given freeboard, 
lodge and <*dacatioii. Xo tut ion is charged from student. The 
staff consists (d’ 10 Fu'Jls. 

Madaraa Ifamiditf, (Jaifa (Jhvf, J )a rhintnga. --This institution was 
osiabbsheJ in ISM) and is said to bo the olde.st one in the district 
of 1 )arbliaiiga. In lf)02 there are 120 students out of whom 30 
studmita get fn‘e boaid and lodge. It gives froo education to all. 
It teaelies up to Fazil standaid. Tho jiresent staflF consists of 
nine ti'aehers. 'flie c*xj>en'?(ss of the institution are met by public 
eoiitrilmtion. The it id lou is housed in its own pucca building. 
It has a hostel in which 21 Mndnits aiu iccommodated. There 
is one Jumi Mfuyid <dta(*h(*(l to this ins' 'ution. This mosque 
is said to ilate l»a< k U* Miiga! period. 

Madarm Ldawia. Jhagarna Mmjid, ijurhhanga . — The Madarsa 
was e.stablished in 1905. Thi.^) institution was elo^ed for some time 
duo to financial lianhlup. It wms re-starfed and has been function- 
ing oontinuoutely siiue l!i56. In 1962 then* are only 40 students 
out of whom 14 studemN are piovideiUfreo board and lodge. No 
fee is charged from any student. The staff consists of two 
Mauh'ia^ 


Social S*:uvi<^es, etc. 

A number of institutions have recently boon sponsored in 
Darbhanga district with tlie object of doing social services. They 
are, more or loss, dependant on Government help or on the aid 
given by Central Social Welfare Board, Bharat Sovak Samaj and 
such oilier institnlions either at the Centro or at the State level. 
While collecting; information the investigator w^as rather diffident if 
a i)rojH>r contribution was given by all of thorn but it was no 
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thought pro^r for our purposes to^make a critical study as to the 
implementation of the object. 

Sarvodaya Mahila Charkha Samiti was -sponsored in 1956 with 
the object to train ladies in the croft of charkha. From January', 
1962 a middlo school for girL lias been started. It was found 
that there is only one lady {Sancha'ika) who manages all the 
affairs. The institution roeeives liberal grants from the Central 
Social Welfare Board and the State Government. The institution 
olaims to have trained about 150 ladies in using either amhar 
or ordinary charkha. 

In the rural areas under the National Extension Programme 
a number of Mahila Mandal (Women Wolf ire Organisation) have 
boon started. The aims are very wide and cover running literacy 
centres, social education centres, teaching crafts, ete. It was 
gathered that such Mahila Mandtts liavo be 'ii started at Musaxmr, 
Dighra, -Gorayi, Piprahi, Aahur, ITathwi, Oumri, Rnghopur, 
Madhwapur, Shekhopur and Naihan, etc. It was, however, 
gathered that those institutions ueio absolutely at an initial stage 
and do not appear to have yet m.ule much of eonfribution to the 
implemcntatiou of the aims and objects. 

Ilarijan Sevak Sangh . — A branch of the All-India Hurijan S<'vak 
Sangh was started in Darbhanga in 19.^6. There is a District 
Gommitteo consisting of 16 mcmbor.s out of which several ure 
ilarijans. The Sangh orrongc.s for public meetings and propa- 
ganda work through publish^ literature. Theie are workers for 
this purpose. An intor-cabte marriage b<-twe«>n a Maithil Brahman 
boy and a Chamar -girl at village Arout , P.-S. Kinsoiawas solom- 
nisod in 1966 through the efforts of Harijan Kevak Kaiigli. It is 
understood that not only the caste-men of the bridegroom bnt 
also the Cliamara and other Harijans ojijioNcd the inter-caste 
marriage. 

The Sangh has started two Co-operative Sociotic.s in the munici- 
pal areas of Madhubani and Samastipur for tiie swt^jiers. The 
Co-operative Societies advance loans at a nominal rate of interest. 
The Sangh also makes propaganda against the consumption of 
intoxicants. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj. — ^Tho district brancli of Bharat, Sovak 
Samaj, an All* India Organisation. W'as organifCKl in 1963. This 
institution has a regular ofiloe and separate sections under a 
Secretary, Convenor and Or Committee. Active members are ex- 
pected to work for six hours in a week and the ordinary members 
for two hours. The Samaj runs a library and some night schools. 
The Samaj also tries to stop cormption in the Government offices. 

Ak^il Muaahar Seva Mandal, Siuera . — ^This institution was originally 
financed by Gandhi Smar^ Nidhi, New Delhi, and now the 
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Mandat rocoivos a substantial * grant from the State Government 
of Bihar. Social melas for educating people and to wake up the 
members of the scheduled castes are organised. Literature are 
also published and a Harijan residential middle school is run at 
Uusera. This institutaoii has its huadquaiters at Eusera and their 
activities are oxtemiwl to the districts other than Darbhanga as 
well in Tirhut Division, There are paid propagandists and 
instructors. 

Asprisyata Nivnran Sera Kutif, Madhuhani. — ^Tlu'h is a newly 
sponsored institution with purpobcs similar to those of Musahar 
Seva Mandal or Harijan Sevak Sangh. It has not started func- 
tioning properly and the institution is socking aid from the State 
Government. 

Arya Samaj . — ^Tho Arj’a Samaj Mandir was cstalili.nhcd in 
1021 at Laheriasarai. Essentially a religious institution which aims 
at the revival of vcdic culture, the founder Sri Dayanand Swami 
laid good deal of stress on social service. The Arya Samsj 
of Laheriasarai has interested itself in uidow-marriage, inter-easle 
marriage, rehabilitating helpless and abandoned women and children, 
cremation of the unclaimed dead bodies of Hindus, etc. The 
Samaj also runs a girls’ middle school at Laheriasarai and has 
branches at Madhubani, Samnstipur, Kusera, Bathua, Tajpur, 
Jainagar and Karat aul. The contribution of tho Samaj since its 
establishment in 192J has been considerable. 

Bhoodan Movement . — Tho Bhoodan Movement was started in 
19.51 by Sri Vinoba Bhave. It seeks to bring about a peaceful 
agrarian revolution in the country. Tho ovemont consists of the 
collection of land fmm big land owners as gift and the distribution 
of tho same to tho landless persons. Describing tho aims of the 
movement, Vinoba Bhave had mentioned th.at in a just and 
equitable order of society, land must belong to all and that is 
why he did not beg for gifts but demanded a share to which tho 
poor are rightly entitled. The main objective is to propagate tho 
right thought, by which social and economic mal-adjustments 
could be corrected without serious conflict.^. In its practical 
application Bhoodan takes tho shajv' of asking for^ voluntary 
donations of ono-sixth of tho land for re-distribution ^ among 
tho landless and distribution takes place at \ tllago meetings at 
which villagers decide whoso need is tho greatest. Tho gift should 
be given to a landless jierson belonging to tho village and who 
would cultivate it himself. 

The Bhoodan office was established at Laheriasarai, Darhhanga 
in January, t967. Up to July, 1962, 29,342 acres of land^ were 
eoUeotod as gift out of which 13,974 acres of land were distributed 
^tpong 24,264 laiidless persons. Ovt pf 24,204 beneficiaries, 
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10,287 are Harijans and tho romainiin' lionoru iaiioR belong to 
Backward Classes and Casle-Uindus. 'I'lio land not distributed 
is cither under the possession of the land owner or has some 
legal complications in acquiring il. Vinoba lilinvo visited this 
district in 1963 and again in 1960 and (ho peopU* of Darbbanga 
responded heartily to his call. 

Akhil Bhartiya Maithil Main Sabha, Darhhanija - Thn. insti- 
tution has boon in cxistoico for about 52 years. Its aim is to 
eradicatu tho social evil among iho Maithil Ibalunins and Karan- 
Kayasthas of Darbhanga district. Theio .ire .ilso .sonii' local 
rommittoes for carrying out tho social piogi.uumo of tho Sabha 
w Maithil pockets. With the spread of Wo.stcru etlui'a^ion and the 
modern trends against e.vstoism, (Iw S.iblia has trad to bee lectio to 
some extent. The Sabha i.s ag.un.st do\M,\ .scsfnn, pol\ gamy and 
ohild-marriage. 

, Gkvukm. Ki-r.crioN.s 

Tho first Goneral blb'ction <m the bi-'is of .club fr.i'ichisc 
hold in tho district of Darhhaiig.i hi I‘»ri2. It was .i new experi- 
ment in the political hi.itorj' of Indi.i. Precioudv in th*' elect ion.s 
either in any. local bodies or in .my A-'seniMy or Couneil, lhor<- 
wore restrictions of property', tax ednf .d iou.d ipi.ilitK .d ion. etc , 
and naturally fntuohiso was limited to .x Min.dl p<'r« (-nt.igi- of the 
pooplo. Adult franchise the great teat ure ol i h a ion prox ided 
equal opportunities for men and xvoinen, s< hediiled e.islcs and 
others to exercise their right ot ir.anehiM Tin fir-tl (Jenernl 
Blocbiun.Sy after Indopendenco was achieved, had .i point'd signi- 
ficance. 

Oenernl El'ction of 19.52. 

Lejisbttive Ass^im^ly- -In the 1952 Generd Election then- were 
27 constituencies for Bihar Vidhan Subho out of Mhi^ll .5 were 
plural (double) and 22 wor.' si igle eons* it iieneies in (he dhtrjel 
of DArbhanga. The polilie.vl parties (h.i.t )).ir( n ipatetl in tlw 
election for the 32 seats wen*, thj Coiigis-s-, .S i'iali-.t, ('omiiiuni.st, 
Ram Raj Parishad, Kisan Ma/.door I’r.iji I'.irly, ami ilans.-rngh 
Besides 71 indepondout candid vto.<i coutcstt'd the 2s A~m mbly seats 
out of whom two wer«» (do'’(ed. The r.'snlt'> -if tin- Ij)52 General 
Election* with regard to the A.ssotuhly “.'.us h ivo b“en giieu at 
tho end of tho chapter (,S'.atomont niarki d A). 

Parliamentary eeats. —In the Qoner.vl 131 * •( imi of 1 952 ( he following 
wore tho four Parliammtary Cjns'ifuenoies in the ilisiriet of 
Darbbanga I — 

(1) Samikstipur East, 

(2) Darbhauga Cent ral, 

(3) Darbhanga East, 

(4) Darbhanga North. 

*The dgutM relating to resuKs .>f Qon^iul Klootiou, lO.t'i havo t>ooii takou froiu 
El«pqrt on QnnUral Bteotions, 1992. Vot II (Qavornmont Putilicatioii). 
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Bo&i<los two constituoncief:^ were in common with parts of 
MuzafFarpur and Bliagalpur districts. AJl t bo four constituencies 
wore single*mombor cf^istitucneh‘H. Only two parties— the Congress 
and Si'^ialist-— contested tho Elect ion wit h regard to Parliamentary 
scats. Besides, six. independent candidates also contested the 
five Parliamentary scats unsuccessfully, (^nly candidate^ belonging 
to tho Congress p«irLy v/orc oloctedfor th<^ Parliament. A chart of 
tho details of this election isgivi^o at the einl of the chaider 
marked A({). 


EUdum of 1957. 

Tho (J‘Mieral Elcetion f>f 1057 was another land-inaik iu tho 
history of Parliamotary Domocra<*y in Indii. ^fhe Socoril Election 
in comparison with the First Flleitioii of 1952 was Indter ])lanncd 
and more system Uically organised. S'at^w^ro res^*rv7dlor tho 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes on basis of theirpopu- 
lation as (lotormiucd by the Ce nsus Conin i-Muiier. The status 
quo was maintained in respect (d the ninnbei of serds assigned to 
Jtii) ixgidati\o Assojiibly of tl>e Slate. In the secon<l (Jeneral 
Election the poll was eojnjdotcd wilhiii alortnight while i|i the 
first General Election it took three weeks iif eoiupleto Iht' ])oll. 
Tho peroentago of polling in tln^ See<»nd (TMierdl Ekefitni w^js 
40 66 against 10.0 in tli<^ (irst (J ni Tal HI action in the Slate of 
Bihar. 

L'^gislativc Assemhly. — The Second (Jeneral Election w'a*^ held 
in 1057 on the basis tif ih^ ek*cti>ral rolls made in 1952 and in 
the subsecpient years. For kee]nng an up-to-date record of the 
oleotoratos there is one Didrkt KJccm » ' Office at the district 
hoadcpiarters witli its subordinate subu i^'ional (lection offices. 
Tho Parliamentary and Assembly o )n^i ituenci(*s were delimited 
afrosli on the bi,‘<is of the latest census figures of 1951 under the 
provisions in Artieloa S2 and 17*>('l) of the Constitution. 

According to this there were 27 o > istitueneit s out of whieli 
four w-^re doubk'-inemlier constitueneii's -uid 2.*1 wlio single 
member constituoucies for Legislati\e for llie ltl57 

General Elect ion in the district of 1) *”Miang.i. The partis that 
participated in this election were the Congress, Praja Socialist 
Party, Communist, Janta and Jan Singh. Ih ides, 51 iiub peiulent 
candidates also contested un aeeessfijly 2S se.its. The results of 
tho 1057 General Election^ in respect of A'^semblj seats are given 
at the end of the chapter (marked B). 

ParliduvnUary Election of 1957. --In the General Election of 1952 
for t he House of People, t here w ore four Parliamentary consi itiumcies, 


•The flgiiroa of tho rofiulta of Oonoral FJloi'liou, 1057, tmvo boon taken froqgi 
^oport on jGtonorul Election io Bibar 1957, 
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namely, Jainagar, Madhubaiii, Samaatipur and Darbhanga. Out' 
of those four oonstituonoios, Darbhaiiga was a double-member 
constituency. All the seats were oapturod by the Congress Party. 
The contesting parlies were Praja Socialist, Communist, Jantaand 
Congress. Five independent candidates also contested four parlia- 
mentary seats but with no success. The results of the election in 
rospoot of Parliamentary scats in Darbhuiga district were as 
follows] — 


Nomo of the ooa^iti- 
tuoiiay* 


Total 

nurabt^r 

of 

elootors. 


Naml>op of oloolors who voted. 


Men. Women Total. 
3 4 5 


Poroontago 

of 

votes to 
total elec- 
toraio. 


P vRf I \MrNX-\nY 


S.i(ii^tipur 

% 
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• • 
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D irbhanga 
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7.S8/nt 

«>a 

.. 1,61,707 

Jainagar 

•b# 

1.19,601 

« 

• t I , i H, S77 » f 

Madhubani 
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4,04,430 

Ml 

.• 1,71,5 56 
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ouch eandi 
dato 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 12 


COHSTZIVENOXBo, 


Iudt3[H>iulout 
Indopomb nt 
P. H P 
Coiigri>s8 
Indopoudent 
PSP. 


(JommunUt 
TridopOuclsnt 
Congress 
Janta 
P.S P. 


7,97 i 
23.140 
40,505 

<10,274 KJoefod, 
26,131 
64,041 

OongToe^P^noontostoil Elected. 
C*ongros8 1 ,.'>7,7 11 £ lor tod . 

IndopoiidOnt 25,046 
lndojtond#nt 50,460 
Congrons K8.940 Elocied. 
72,308 
17,53,3 

80,75 4 Bloc tocK 
18,144 
75,658 
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OenercU Slection of 1962. 

With a view to aypid thoohancon of adopting unfair moans, 
a new technique in casting vote was adopted. Previously, thero 
were as many ballot boxes as there were candidates to contest the 
election and the voter was required to cast the ballot paper in 
the ballot box of the c'andidato of his choice. But this time 
thero was only one ballot box for all the contest itig candidates 
and the voter was required to tick mark against the symbol of 
the party or person of the ballot paper. Moreover, this time 
the poll was completed within a week. 

Legislative Assemhly . — ^In the district of Darbhanga there were 
31 single>mombor constituencies for Legislative Assembly. Out of 
which two constituencies, namely, Darbhanga West and Jainagar 
were reserved for Scheduled Castes. The contesting parties that 
participated in the General Election of 1962 were the •Congress, 
Praja Socialist Party, Jan Sangh, Swatantra, and Socialist. This 
time only 25 independent candidates contested the election with 
no success. The detaib about the refaults of the Third General 
Election in respect of Assembly seats of Darbhanga di<5trict aro 
given at the end of the chapter marked (C). 

The position of the political parties a+ the General Elections 
will bo apparent from the following chart:—- 

TABLE I. 

LEaiSL.\TIVE A8SEMBI Y. 


Yoar in 
Qonoral 

ivfiioh f'.flA - 

Con^tiiaonoy. 


Total 

Numbrr of 

Election was 
held. 

Simple * Double* 

member. mombor. 

nnnolM'i 

soat<s. 

of Roats won 

by tbo parti 






- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1952 

mm mm 

22 

5 

32 

Congrross 27 

Socialist 3 

Independent 2 

1957 

• • • • 

23 

4 

31 

Congress 29 

P. S. P, 2 

1902 

1 • • • 

31 

-Nil 

31 

Congress 22 

P. 8. P. 5 

Communist 3 

Swatantra 1 
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TABLE 'll. 

PARLIAMENT. 


Year in wliioh the olootioii wtia hold. 

Total numbof of 
dont fl. 

Viinihor of aoata won 
by tjlio party. 

1952 

.. 4 

roiipri'Sd 

4 

1057 

5 


5 

1962 •«* • • 

4 

i\ r. 

3 

1 


Ill 19.j 2 (rjiior.vl Election Ihoro were fcw.) more P.u‘liAiiu*ntary 
Oonsfcituonoio:), nain sly, Muziff.vrpui'-cit/ii-Darhh.Mig.iiunI Darblianga- 
a B!i igalpiir out of vliicU tlus form>u‘ was a 'ilouble miuubor 
oo:i3tituonoy. AUtliothroo seats of llustw.i above lULUitiumsl eoiisli- 
tuanoies were won by the Cungross I’art}'. Isi li)()2 Uoiieral 
Elojtion in Darbhvnga district two moro single member cisusii- 
tnonoios, uamfily, Kasora and Mahua were incommou with some 
parts of Muzaffarpur and Siharsa districts. These two I'ailui- 
montary seats wore also won by the Congress Party. 

The above figures show tU.at the number of seats won l»y the 
Congress Party in the 1962 General Election tn the di-triel of 
D.arbhanga has come, down from 29 in the ('teuerHl Eh'etion 
to 22 only, whereas the number of seal.s won by the Pr.ija Soeiali-st 
Party has increased from 2 in the 19r>7 General Eleetion to ."i m 
the 1962 General Eh>otion. Moreover, not a single candidate of 
the Communist Party wasolectwl in the L''gi.ilalive Assembly in 
1952 and 1957 G moral Elections; but in 1962 General Election 
this party has won throe scats for the Logislaiivo Assembly. In 
1952, 1957 and 1962 a Communist c.andidatc had contestssl a seat 
in the Parliament but was not succes-sful. 

On analysing the throe Gorior.al Elections, it has bsen fmi,.! that 
in Darbhanga district there arotliroe main political jiarties, namely, 
the Congre.ss, Praja .S jcialist and Communist whis'h arc working 
actively and have got some hold on the district: '* ' 

The Congress Party has lost some seats in the last General 
Election in cnnp.wison with the General Electioiiif of 1952 ami 1{>57. 
Nevertheh'-ss, the Party could win 21 seats out of 31 in ths5 last 
General Election which show.s that the party has still the hacking 
of the peojdo in Darbhanga district. The Praja Socialist Party 
and Communist Party seem to have improved thcmselvo.s as a 
r •suit of which they could capture moro scats in the General 
Election of 1 962. 
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« 

There has not yet boon a detailed field si udy as to the voters* 
behaviour in the General Eleclions. No one bus studied the 
reasons why a good pc?rooutage of voters iiov^cr cunio to the polling 

booth. 

f 

A few word'? may bo sai<l regarding the beha'vionr of tho voters 
who exoroisod their frairohiso. Tho first consideration is tho work* 
ing of the organisation of a particular political party from before 
tho elections. Prom this point of view the Congre-ss Party has 
clearly tho best advantage. The Congre**? organisation has a 
link below tho thana level. Tho Oongress Party bt'iiig the ruling 
party has also certain initial advantages. I'he Ministers and other 
Congress dignitorios of both State and India levels usually visit 
tho districts and Darbhanga district has often been visited by them. 
The member.? retunwsl in the previous erection cith<jr to tho 
Assembly or to tho Parliament have fetl their con.stituencies in 
varying degrees and they see to .some develoi)mont projects <jr 
other in their constituencies. Against, thi.s, however, work other 
factors such as mobilising public opinion against the ruling parties. 
This also doi>on<ls to a certain extent on the orgatiisations of tlfb 
opposing parties, newspapers and trying to point out tlio loopholes 
of tho majority party. Prom this point of view none of tho 
group.? opposing the Congre.s3 have had a well-spread strong 
organisation. Recently tho Communists have been strengthening 
thoir party but tho Praja Sociali.st Party lias had an organisation 
from before working among tho masses, hut not very actively. 

Caste considerations have also been found to be a major factor 
whoro the voters could holed to believe that if they vote for a 
candidate of thoir own caste their economic interests will bo 
served better. It is difficult to .say how f.ir the sense of casteisin 
is exploited in favour of hopes for a belt ' economic consideration. 
In some cases local considerations liavc j l.iyod a more important 
role than tho broad policies of the parties participating in the 
Oonoral liJlections. It is doubtful if inosl of tho voters voting 
for a p.articular jiarty candidate know and believed in the basic 
policies of tint party. Tho average uneducated men who voted for 
the (’ongress believed ho was endorsing what Candhiji or Nehruji 
wanted. But there has boon a distinct i.hango in the tromis and 
the a’lalysis duos not show that a mere congress ticket is adequate 
to swoop thu polls irrespective of *^’1 personal equation of the 
oandidato. At some places absolutely local SfU'vicos rendereil to an 
area wore given clear prefore 'oo to all other p .ssible considerations. 
A rapid field study gives tho picture of various factors working 
behind tho success or failure of tho c-indidites and -the general 
conditions controlling tho elect ion.s as still fluid, tlio electors not 
properly trained to appreciate tho broad policie.s of the party 
and there can hardly bo any fixed criteria for winning tho 
election. Ono thing is sure and that is the chance of independent 
candidates are becoming more Jtnd more precarious and a party 
affiliation appears iiocossary. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

* 

PLACKS OF INTEUKST.' 

Aiiiari. 

A village in Sa'lar subdivision, situated about two miles South 
ofKamtaui station of tho North Kastern Railway. 

The name of the village is derived from tlii" legendary Ahalya, 
tho wife of Gautama Rishi during the time of Nimi, the founder 
of Vidoha Kingdom in Mithila and son of Ikshaku. The earliest 
reference to the story of y\halya occurs in Untopntha Brahman 
whore Indra has boon descrilnjd as a paramour of Ahalya. Tho 
Ramayau mentions tho lierHiitage of Gautama. The story is that 
Ahalya’s beauty attracted Indra who assumed tho shape of 
Gautama and visited Ahalya. Gautama who cast a curse on his 
wife who was chang(*d into stone and she remained as such for 
thousands of years. On liis way to danakpur. Ram had visited 
the Aahram of (Jautania an<l took off the spell and Ahalya was 
levi'od. The village has a temple built in 1817 by Maharaj 
Chhatra Singh Bahadur of Darbhanga. Tho village is knotra for 
tho Ahaltfmthan to the memory of Ahalya. Foot-prints of Sitaare 
also tho other religious attraction. 

A gathering i.s held every year in tho month of Chaitra on 
Raniiiavmi day. It lasts for several days and is very largely 
attended. 

Tho area of tho village i-s 3,811 acres. The village is mostly 
populated by Bhuinihar Bi.thmans and llaithil Brahmans. 

The village has a post ollice, a Sanskrit high school and three 
lower primary Schools and a girls school. Theix' arc also! hrcelibrarics 
not much used. 

Therj are nine temples and a raosquo in tho village. 

AsusaARH. 

lUis a riiiuorl fort and one of the most interesting antiquities 
in Darhhanga dist rict . It about 40 ndles from Darbhanga tow’ii 
lying between 26'’10' North a..d 86^30' East. The fort area occupies 
about 50 acres of land. Tho river Tiljuga had flown along its 
o.astern edge cutting into its eastern wall. R‘'eeutly another stream 
of tho sattto river has taken off along its western side, so that 
at present, tho fort lies on a small tr'augular water-parting. The 


* Son>« piiwoa have bo n HRolt d'ffo oiiUy. Difforoiit spellings are accepted. 
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western side, however, owing to t,he groat dietanoe, ehallowneef 
and weak current of the stream has not been eroded and exposed. 
The traces of the walls are visible every where, but there are 
Several gaps, which might have boon the bastions and gates. It 
appears that the main entrance lay either to the south, i.e., towards 
the villaae Garhgaon or to the east, i.c., to wards th3 present course 
of the river. 

Though the Widls ore not very thick but the foundation goes down 
to a great depth ami the eastern side shows masonry and signs 
of underground rooms which might he old wells or underground 
collars. Since this part of the stream is very dfH>p even in dry 
season exphwatioii of thes' cells is difficult and dangerous. The 
profile also shows burnt bricks similar to those found in BaKroj 
garh in Darbhauga district. Old earthen pots had Ix'eii found 
and spirited away. 

This short and incompleU) account of the garh naturally excites 
one’s curiosity. The scrappy trwlitions ore more interesting and 
p'uzzling. The n(>ighbourhoo«l holds the area in great snperstiiious 
awe, thpy hold this to be ancient, holy grrmnd and immune from 
erosion. They beliovethat about sixty or .seventy years ago the 
garh was attacked by Kosi flood as a result of which the water 
of the river became red with flwd for several days till finally the 
spirit of the garh married the spirit of the rjvorand they settled 
down in agreemont. Secondly, when the river began to impinge the 
foundation of the eastern wall of the garh, quantities of crumbled 
bricks wore washed away. Many of the other superstitions are 
usual everywhere sUch as that anybody who shoots binls there 
comes to grief, and that anylwdv who removes things from the 
garh never flourisiies. At the same time it is interesting to note 
that under the pressure of increasing population the landlord bad 
aolected lands in the garh with several tenants. 

Regarding the origin of this garh it may be noted that it was 
built by ono Asur Shah who was regarded as Muslim Ohieftain of 
influence and power. It is also believed that ho either built or 
had connection with another fort called Clianwr garh in Saharsa 
district which ho connected with Asurgarh by a road that is still 
existent in parts. 

Secondly, certain pieces of motal and copper have been die* 
covered on tho ruins. The people who collected them boUeve that 
they had been used as coins. 

Tho ruins may bo of Buddhistic times aud therefore very ancient 
or they may bo of a later age made by an adventurer called Asur 
Shah. They igay, in fact, be both, being relics of comparatively 
njw building {bunded on t-n old site. An exidoration of tho site 
will probably lead to interesting finds. 
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Ani/iikathabi 

This yillage in A^adhubani suIxliviHion is the headquarters 
of a CJontmumty Development Jllock. It is under the jurisdiction 
of Jhanjharpur poljco station and the nearest railway station 
is Jhanjharpur at a distance of 12 miles. 

There are lower, upper primary, middle schools in the village. 
There is also a statutory Qran Panchayat and a post office in the 

village. 

Babu Barhx 

This village in Madhubani subdivision is the hcadquariers of 
a Community Dcveloiiment Block. It is under the jurisdiction 
of Khajauli police stat ion. The nearest rail waj’ station K a jnagar 
is at a distance of 12 miles from the village. 

There are lower and upper priinarj* schools, a middle and a 
high school in the village. There is a statutory Oram Panchay^t 
r.nd a post office in the village. 

Baubra 

The village is situated about 20 miles south-east of Darbhanga 
in the Sadar subdivision. Bahera has a police-station of the same 
name, a Sub-Registry office and is a trade centre of local impor- 
tance. There is an Anchal office at the neighbouring Benipur 
village. 

Bahera has a historical background, tn 18t6, Bahera wa.s tho 
only subdivision in Tirhut distiict whi- comprised the presc-nt 
Darbhanga district. At that time it consisted of 4 tbauas and 3 
out-posts. Tho Darbhanga subdivisional headquarters at Bahera 
was abolished in 1805 ond shifted to Darbhanga. The Darbhanga 
subdivision was created in 1815. 

Tho population of this village according to 15(51 census la 515, 
i. o., 200 males and 240 females. The total area of the village is 
143 acres with 03 number of occupied houses. Its thana number 
is 14$. In tho census report of lU5i it i.s mentioned as Mohan 
Bahera.* 

VXBAJPtrii 

Regarding Balrajpur L. S. S. O' Mallcy in the last District 
Qaaetteer of Darbhauga (1907) mentions 

“A village in the Maclhubaiii subdivision, situated about 
10 miles oast of Khajauli and 10 miles north-east of 

rOis(ri0t Oearas Handbook of xxarbhdDga (lO^lh puUisbod in IQSO, p. 198. 
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Mi.dhub%ni. Tho village contains the remains of a fort 
known as the garh or fort of Raja Bal. Oulytho ramparts 
are standing, but the«» are in good repair. The walls, 
which enclosed a rectangle about 500 by 300 yards in 
length, are ooraposod of large well-burnt bricks, nearly 
a foot long, and are still JO feet in height, and the 
remains of ronntl towers, about ‘ ‘10 feet in height are 
standing at each of the four oorners. Tlie interior of 
the fort is overgrown with jungle and is uninhabited, 
except by a solitary bairagi, who is in charge of tlio 
shriiio of Raja Bal. The latter is worshippt'd as a local 
divinity, but the people round have no kiiowlege as to 
who Raji Bal was or when the fort was built. They 
believe, luiwever, that Raja Bal and his army still 
inhabit it, and in eouseqneneo of this they are afnud 
to bring the .site intocultivation. They allow their eattle 
to graze there m the day time, but nothing would iiidiuv 
them to visit it at night. This popular superstition i.^ 
doubtless t;,lio reason for the excellent state of preM‘r\al ion 
of the rampart.s, for otherwise the people could eeilainly 
have removed the bricks of which it is eoinpi>st d. 
former S ibdivi’io lal O.Ucor, vehil» I'arrying out 
some excavations in the fort, was attacked hv Je\tr 
ami had to give up the work. This eircumsiain e ha- 
greatly .strengthened the super.''titiou withreganl to the 
sanctity of the site, as the people beJive that Uaja 15, d 
him.sclf se.nt the f«‘Vor. The country round, i.s dotfeil with 
mounds, in which bricks .similar to tlu-s* in (be fort ai’t“ 
found. Those may have btsui constructed at the saint* 
time as the fort to servo as out-j)osl8.” 

According to the censii.'’ of 11)51 tiu* total population of the 
village was 4rt6, i.e., 236 males and 230 females. According to 
the provisional census of 1961 tho total population is 829, i.e., 395 
mUes and 434 females. 

The village is nnd*r th • jurisdiction of Khajauli pol its -.station 
and Bkbubarhi Block. Its thana number is 167 and covers an 
area of 101 acres. There is a lower primary school and a library 
in the village. 

Basopaxti 

This v'illage in Madhubani sulKlivision is (ho headquarters of 
a Oitma'inity DjVelopmmt Block of the same name. It is under 
the jurisdiction of Jaynagar police station and has an area of 
3,l9t acres. The nearest railway station is Jaynagar. 

According totlio oensns of 1951 its total population was 7,078, 
i.e., 3,435 males and 3,6 13 females with 973 occupied houses. 
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. There is a statutory Qram Panchayat, a llibrary, a Post-Office 
and a number of schools of dififuront status, including a high 
school. 


Bbnipatti 

This is a village situated at a distance of 29 miles north-west 
of Darbhanga town. It is under the jurisdiclion of the police 
station of the same name and its thana number is 185. The total 
area of the village is 1,903 acres with 700 number of occupied 
houses, a total jtopulation of 4,546, i. e., 2,282 males and 2,203 
females and 715 males and 105 fom.U«s literate. There are lower 
primary, middle, and high schools. Then* is also a librarj' in 
the village.* It is a place of considerable imjjortanee and it can bo 
oven negotiated during rains. It is a connecting link to the village 
Uchaitha, which is of local importance. 

Benipitb 

Tin's vilhigo in Sadar subdivision is the headquarters of the 
Community Develo[)menl Block of Bahera. It is under the juris- 
diction of Bahera police station and has an area. of 243 acres. 
The nearest railway station is Sakri at a distance of 10 miles. 

According to the census of 1951 its total population was 722, 
i. e., 350 males and 372 females with 109 occupied houses. 

There are lower, upper primary and middle schools in the 
village* 


Bhawara 

Regarding Bhawara, the last District Gazetteer publislied in 
1907 mentions I — 

“A largo village about half a mile to the south of Madhubani. 
To the south aro pointed out the remains of a fort or 
gctrA which at one time had brick walls. The whole is 
now in ruins, and there is nothing in its external appear- 
ance to distinguish it from an ordinary tank. It is 
said to have been built b> *ghu Singh, one of the 
early members of the Darbhanga Uaj family, who reshled 
here till about 176" when Pratab bingh removed his 
household to Darbhang.t. There are no temples of any 
importance or interest in the village, hut a mosque now 
in ruins, with only a front wall and six arched doors 
remaining, is pointed out ns having been built by Ala* 
XJd-din Hussain, one of the last independent kings of 
Benva (1493—1518)”. 


^ Oistfiot OontiM Hsndb'Xik of Darbhanga (insi), publishod m 1956, p. 213. 






There have been fundamental, changes in Bhawara since 
L. S. S. O’Malley’s days. Bhawara has become a part of Madhubani 
town. It is divided into three wards of the munioipality. There 
are two primary schools, 4 maktaba and a middle school in those 
throe waMs which was a village in 1IM>7 A.D. Those three wards 
are electrified. 

Bibaul 


A village in Sadar subdivision is at a distance of 24 miles from 
Sakri railway station of North Eastern Railway. 

The village has a post-office, a lower, an upper and a middle 
school. The headquarters of Biraul C. IX Block is located at Mupaul 
village in the neighbourhood. 


There is a statutory Ortun Panehayat and many shops of 
daily nso. 


Bibattli 


This is a large progressive village in Samastipur subdivision. 
The villago had a largo indigo factory before. 

There are a Rural College, a post-offioo and lower, upper and 
middle schools in the village. The main j»roduct of the village 
are ohillies, paddy, sugarcane and maize. The villago is affected 
by the flood of Burhi Gandak of the district. 

Bisfi 


A village In MXdhubani subdivision, situated at a di.stance of 
six miles east of the Kamtaul railway station. An unmetalled road 
runs from Kamtaul to Bisfi. 

The village is the hoa<lquarters of the Bisfi Block. The village is 
under the jurisdiotion of Benipatt' police station and its thaaano. 
is 171. According to the provisional population figures of 1901 
census its total population is 4,226, i.e., 1,034 males and 2,202 females. 
The area of the villago is 2,278 acres. The villago is divided into 
eleven toUu uamelys Bisfi tola, Kiswa tola, Fukhar tola, Romania 
tola, Garahapatta tola, Hat loto, Gorah; tola, Ramnagar tola, Dudhta 
l<4a, Gotnag tola, Dharan tola and Suli tola. 

The village is important because it is said to be the birth place 
of the immortal Maithil poet Vidyapati. Some ruins of tank and 
houses have been found which are associated with the poet. A 
memorial of the poet in the village is under construction. 

The village has a post ofiioe, a veterinary dispensary, s primary 
school with about 60 students both boys and girls and a middle 
school with about 30 stuaents. There is o proposid of the villagers 
to open a library in the memory of Vidyapati. 
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Tlu' villag(*ra tt-nri 1hc-ir agricultural produce to Kainlaul, 
Bohika, Madhubaui,<*tc. The villago hat in held on Sundays and 
Thursdays in th<‘ wcck.'Tlieitj arc about fifK^en tanks, five temples 
and a muHr|ue in the village. 

There is a slatutnry Omm Pancjiayat in the villagi-. The houses 
are mostly mud-built, with straw loofing. There are also brick 
built houses but t hoir nuniber is only about five. 

Dalsinosabai 

Dalsmgsarai, a town in Samastiiiur subdivision, hasapoi>ulatiou 
of persons according to IJtol ceneiis and 12,540 aeeoiding to 

the i»rovisional figures of InOl cen.sus. 

The towti is ujnier the juri-diet ion of Dab ingsarui jiolice station. 
There i.s ahso a bloc k, olfiec' in iho towi^. U'Jie town is a jilaee of 
commercial and trade import .une«*. (‘ommoditic s like ehilhc.s. tui- 
meric, tobaceo .iii'l Migaie< ne <iie C'xporlc'd iiom hc'ie to I'atna*. 
pie in Ass,tm, Luelvnow Kanpur, I’aleutt.i and Hombay etc. 
Tho town has .ibout 2" grain sioekists, 20 eliillies* and turmenr 
stockists an<l 2o wholc'-ale dealc-r-, and 5n retail sale dealers. The 
dedailo veg.irdiniT banking and ijidu''tues will be found ejbtwheie. 

The towm i.i inhabited by Il.ndu and Mohammadan eoiurnunities. 
Tho m<iin casfe.s are Jlrahman, J'dvumihar Jlralunan. .Surlii, Kalwar, 
ilajput, Gwala. etc. 

The meidenco of education and literacy is fairly high. The town 
has sovoral Iow'ct and upper primarj- scho ('», a middle school, two 
high schools and a coliege, 'fhero are ah it Son student .‘•in tlie 
college. Thoro is a government dispensary, llesides there are many 
allopathic, homeopathic and Ayurvnlic prhale jiract it ioners in tin- 
town. 

The towni is eleetiified and there is a cinema house. 

Tho town has a post olfice, a railway siation. .> iicdice station, 
and a brant'h vf tho State Ibmk of India and other several Central 
and SlMo Govemmonl olBecs in tho t e> ■> 

D. BK.VNG\ Raj 

Tiio following description occurs in the last District Oazdtcer 
of Darbhanga written by L. S. S. O’Malley in lUtiT:-- 

“Tho largest estalo in tho dislriet, owneil by the Maharaja of 
D.-rrbhanga. ’’ho Darbhanga family traces it.s origm to ono Mahesh 
Thakur, who is said to have come from Jubbulpore about tho 

2ft llov. — 45 
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beginning of the 1 0th century. He took sorvioe as a priest with tlie 
dosoentlonts of Raja Siva Singh, who still exercised a nominal 
supremacy in Tirhut, but when they collapsed before the advancing 
Muhammadan power, Mahesh Thakur manai^ed to induce Akbar to 
grant him what are now the Darbh<uiga Raj estates. He and his 
dosoen lants gradually consolidated the power of the family ; and 
about 1700 the title of Raja was for the first time conferred on 
its head, Raghu Singh, by Ah Var<li Khan. Ho was given a 
mukiirari lease of Sarkar Tirhut at an annual rent of a lakh of 
rupees ; but soon afterwards Ali Vardi Khan, hearing of the 
enormous profits ho made, seized his property and carried off his 
family as prison 'irs to Patna. The Raja surrendered himself, and was 
ordered back to Tirhut as a more revenue collector, a few villages 
and a grant of mtlui (2 per cent on the collections) being given to 
him on condition ‘that ho should do justice and relievo dislis'ss, 
that ho should put the country m a flourishuig state and keep it 
so ; that he should .supply the ryots with the necessaries for cult i- 
.vation, and bo equally answerable to Government for (he revenue 
collected through his dependants as for those immediately undei his 
own siipermten lenco”, 

“Rija Nawndra Singh was th<' proprietor of the estate ivheti 
the British took posses.sion of Bdiar On lus divith in Jl'io he was 
siicreodol by hus adopted son I’ratap Singh, who in ITiii removed 
the family residence to Darbhanga from Jlh.iwar.i ne.ir M.i llnib.ini 
The latter was succeeded m 1778 by Ins brother Madliii Singh, v Jio 
wis constantly at variance with the follector owing to his lefusal 
to engage for the revenue, until certain claini'i of lus were icknow- 
lelgod fin obstinately refused all terras offered to him and did his 
host, by intimilation to prevent farmers from taking thesctlle- 
ms it of thorn This w is a serious obstacle in the way of ofTeotmg 
a settlement of the district ; an I the Collector, incensed by luh 
om’^unioy, wis oontinualU complaining of his insolence and obstru- 
tivenoss Referring to the terms of the grant inad^* to Kaghu Singh 
he angrily declare 1 th.it ‘‘instead of relieving distress, h<* has 
miltipliol it ; instead of doing justice he has b'cn the instrument 
of injustice; insteoii of putting the country m a flourishing state, 
ho his desolated it ; instead of furnishing the ryots with the neoca- 
siries for cultivation, he has <lrove them by repeated extortions 
from the fields, which once were loadei with the fruits of their 
in lustry.” 

“Malhu Singh did not finally come to terms till after 1800, 
when he agreed to a comparatively fair jama of I| lakh ; and his 
estates, which had been let out in farm, were then restomi to him. 
On his death in 1808, ho was succeeded by his son Chhattar iSingh, 
who rendered good service to Government at the time of the Nepal 
War in 18M-15. He wni^ the first to receive the title of Maharaja, 
and since that time the title, though never formally recognised i« 
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hereditary, has been granted by Government as a personal distinc- 
tion to each successive proprietor of the estate. In 1839, a few days 
before his death, he made over his estate to his eldest son. Rudar 
Singh, with the exce^^tiou of a few villages which he gave to his 
younger sou, Jiasdeh Suxgh. The latter then claimed half of the 
Kaj, alleging that the despo.sition of the property ought not to bo 
regulated by the kulachat or family cuhtom. but by Hindu law. The 
Sessions Judge, whoso decision was upheld by the High Court, held 
that Kudar Singh was entitled to the Raj, and that Jiasdeo Singh 
was only entitled to pargana Jarail as maintenance, on the ground 
that the succession to the family ixroperty is regulated by the 
family custom ; that the eldest son succeeds to the Raj, the younger 
sons obtaining sutficiont landed jxroperty for their maintenance and 
that the Raj pays the Government revenue direct for them, and 
they reimburse it. the lands lieing as.signed on condition that, 
failing male issue, they reverl t>i the Raj. This decision* which has 
settled once for all that the ©.state is impartible and that inheri- 
tance to it is regulated by primogeniture, has been instrumental in 
pre.sorving the ost<ite in its integritj', and in making its proprietor 
il.. pfreatest land owner in Rihar. Rut the immoiliate effeet of the 
litigation, cojnbin<«i with mbsmanagement, was to involve theestate 
in serious difficulties, .so that when Maharaja Maheshwar Singh died 
in 1800 and the Court of Wanls took charge of it for his minor 
son, i' was 70 lakhs in debt and the rev^enue was only 16 lakhs. 
Un ler the management of the Court of Wards, the finances of the 
estate recovered, and 20 ye<irs later, when it was maile over to the 
late .M.iharaj.i Lakshmeswar Singh, it was in flourishing condition. 

“Tho Raj e.slates at present comt>.'is<> lands situated in the 
districts of J)arbhangu, Mu/..iffarpur. G . a, Monghyr, Purnea and 
Bhagalimr, amounting to omm* 2.40U stpia.e mile.s. The Muhaiaja is 
also tho owner of hou^e projKTty in the towns of Darbhanga, 
Muzaffarpur, Patna, Bonaras, Calcutta, Allahabad, Darjeeling and 
Simla, and of tho indigo concerns of Saraiya and Bachaur in (he 
Muzaffarpur district, P.iudaul in Darbhnnga and Gondwara in 
Purn«*a. T’ho principal rosidcuce of the Maharaja is the Anantlhagh 
Palace ; a jialace for tlio Rani is being built at Darbhaiiga, and 
another is in proee.ss of completion at Rajnagar. The rent roll 
exceeds 32 lakhs of rupcHis, and tho G ..'ornmeut roveiiuo, including 
cesses, is 7i lakhs. The present system of management was intro- 
duced when the estate was under tho Cour* of Wards and i very 
complete. Tho estate is divided into circles of from fifty to two 
hundred villages each ; each circle is in charge of a sub-manager 
who is responsible to the Maharaja for its efficient working, and 
under each sub-manager there are usually tahsildars or rent clloectors 
in charge of groups of villages. 

'‘The present proprietor of the estate is Maharaja Bahadur 
Sir Bamoswar Singh, k.o.i.b.. He was born in 1860 and in 1878 
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was appointed to the Statutory Ci\il Sor\ico ; he served in several 
Bihar districts as an* Assistant Magistrate, hut resigned the service 
in J886. He suocet'ded to the Raj in Hoeeinbor 1898 when his 
brother died heirless, and was a Maharaja Bahadur three weeks 
afterwards. In 1900 he was given the Kaisar-i-Hind gold medal ; 
in 1902 ho was made K.C.I.E., and in 1904. he was elected by the 
non-ollicuil members of the Bengal Legislative C’ouneil as their 
represent a tiv<» on the Govemor-Cienenira Ix^gislativo Council.”* 

A reference to the various munificent gif s of the Bnrbhanga 
Raj for the advancement of education and culture has Itceii 
mentioned elsewhere. The contribution of the Larblianga Kuj to 
the Coiigre.-'S Party has also been reforrHl to. 

The late IMahai'ajadhiiaj ISir Ramesliwar ymgJi was the Lde 
President of the Bharat Dharma Malm Manila'. Ite libtially liclpcd 
in foiuiditu! the Hindu Unnersit\ at Banaras. Ho bad woikcd as 
a number of tlie Poliic (*oniini>.sioii in lOO.i, In 1920 hi' was gnon 
th’e hereditary title of Muhutajadhmij. He nnido a dunulion ot 
T lakh.s of rupees to the Calcutta l'nner.'U\ for the const i lu ( ion ot 
a buihhng which is known as Darhhang.i Raj linildiiiL'. 

Mahaiajadhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh p-issid awa_\ in 1920 and 
Wats succeedinl by his son, Mahaiajadhiraj Sii Kaincsfiwar Singli 
in 1929. He w*ent to England a« a member ot the Eu.-t RoiukI 
Table C'onlereiico. Ho was also one of the mcmbciis ot tlio Second 
Round Table Conference. He had lisen to ttie otcasKin when the 
groat Bihar Earthquake of 1934 tavngcvl tlie di^tint ol Bill ir. 
.\lthough bis jierflohal iosh was great, ho g.i\e handsome donatioiKs. 
Ho had spimaort'd the Uarbiianga ImproM'inent Trust. He has 
given laige donations to the Chandradhari Miihtla College, Dar- 
bbaiiga, ILndu University at Varnn.asi, Patna Cni\crhity for tbo 
publication of the Maithil books, Aligarh Muslim University and to 
various other institutions. Handsome donations have also been given 
by* him to the Mithila Research Institute. Darbhanua. He had 
made over ono of lua ancestral palaces and a largo collection of 
books to the Sanskrit University Library, Darbhanga which is 
named after him.f 

DABBHa»OA Sauak STjBmvr.«!ION 

t 

Tt is the heftdquarters subdiviHon of tho dislriet, lying between 
25 3S^ and 26*26' North and 80 ’41' and 86 14' East, and extending 
over 889 rt<(uare miles. It is boiindcil on thi'iiortl) by the subdivision 
of Mailhubani, on tJio south by tbo Haranslipur bubdivision. on tho 
West by Muzaffarpiir, and on tho East by Banagnon thnna of 
Saharsa .iistriet. lake the Madhubaiii subdivision it resembles in 


♦ Dihtiift of Dfirlthari^it 

I M ]i inijtlliirfi) Sir HtriKh Biidtli nly tl away on Iho 1»1 Orfobor 

lit hih }>Hrbhanvii> F^klnre. With him phhhoh away flo? Jiutt MaharajiKihiraj of 
tlio rnmoiiB Daibhaniira houiv 
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shapo a fairly woll do fined parallelogram, its length from the north 
^to south being greater than its breadth froih west to east. The 
subdivision generally constitutes one low-lying plain containing a 
number of marshes and intorsoctod by many streams and rivers, 
of which the most important are the Baghmati, Little Baglimati, 
Kamla and Tiljuga. The Baghmati, which enters this subdivision 
from Muzaffarpur, forms a natural boundary between it and the 
Samastipur ‘■ubdivision, purusing a south-t^astorly course till it 
empties itself into the Burhi Gaiidak river near Rusera. The Little 
Baghmati enters the subdivision from the Madhubani subdivision 
near Pali and runs past the town of Darbhanga down to Ilaya 
<jchat, whore it is joined by the Bagiunati proi>or. The Karai, which 
traverses the whole fif Rusera t liana, emerges from the Kamla and 
the Baghmati, and joins the Tiljuga at Tilkeshv^ar. The Kamla 
enters the subdivision at Singar Pandaul, and flowing oast of 
Darbhaiiga joins the Tiljuga at the soutli-oast corner of Rusera 
Thana. The TiJguja skirts the eastern boundary of the subdivision. 

It has S64 villages and 1 town, i.e., Darbhanga. The total popula- 
tion of the sublivisioii according to the two last census are : — 

Total KemnloB 

popiilatiou 

pitU* .. .. i,JGuaOl 6.)U,777 

The Subdivisional Officer is the head of the civil administration 
of the Sadar subdivision and he is directly under the administrative 
control of the District Magistrate. There arc 5 police stations, 
namely, Darbhanga, dale, Bahcra, Darbhanga Town and Biraul. 
Out of these, two,i.o., Darbhanga and Darbhanga Town are within 
Darbhanga Municipality, 

There is complete separation of ot. itivo and judiciary in this 
district. As such the Sadar Subdivis lal Officer's functions arc 
(i) Ills judicial function has already been described in the chapter, 
*‘Law, Order and Justice". 

(ii) Ho is in charge of the administrative and development w ork 
of his subdivision under the control of the District Magistrate. He 
is in charge of law and order of his subdivision. 

The Sadar sub<livision has got 11 Anchals. The A7ichal is a 
unit/^for rovoniie administratfon and for development work. Each 
Ancha^ has ooeii placed under a Gazetted Officer who is called Block 
Development Officer or A nchal Adhikari. He is normally' of the 
rank of Deputy Collector oi Sub-Doputy Collector. 

All Anchal Adhikari or the Block Development Officer has to do 
all the revenue and dovelopmoiit work of an An^haL He is the 

*Cro visional tigurCsfor 1001 census wor' obtained from Darbhauga I'oHecoirate. 
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head of his o£Boe and working under the Subdivisional Officer and 
the District MagisiraM. Ho is both the drawing and disbursing ^ 
officer of funds for his Anchal . Ho is' vested with the powers of a 
Magistrate, Second Class to maintain^law and order of his Atuiial. 

r 

The Anchdl headquarters are at Darbhanga, Hayaghat, Keotirun- 
way, Singhwara, Bahadurpur, Jale, Benipur, Beheri, Manigachhi» 
Biraul and Ghanshyampur. 

DAsauANOA Town 

This town is situated on the bank of the Little Bagamati river 
and is the administrative headquarters of Darbhanga district. The 
population of this town is 1,03,106 accortling to the figure of 1961 
census so it has become a city now. The following chart w ill show 
the variation of population in Darbhanga town from 1901 to 1961: — 


Year. 


Pencils. 

» 

Variation. 

Porcantago 

variation. 

Net 

variation 

1901—1961. 

1 


«» 

3 


5 

1001 .. 


66,244 

• • 

, 

, 

1911 .. 

• • 

«.*.028 

— .I.CIS 

--*>.16 

• ‘ 

1021 .. 


53,700 

— 8.028 

1 1 26 

. 

1031 


00,07tJ 

• r 0,'>76 

f IJ.OO 

• 

1941 . . 

• • 

O'.),203 


-T li.05 


1951 .. 

• 

84,810 

-(-1.3.613 

-4>i2 r>6 

• 

1961 .. 


1.03,100 

-*- 18,200 

1 21.56 

4 .16,b62 


O’M.tiley, in the old tlazetteer (1907), Darhhaiiga mentions- - 
“Headquarters station and principal town of the jH^triel, situated 
on the bank of tin* Little Baghniati n\er. It probably takes its 
name from one Darbhangi Khan, Muhammadan free-hooter, of 
whom little or nothing is known, though local patriotism insists 
that the name i.s a corruption of Dar-i -Bengal, i.o., the gali' of 
Bengal. Tbo whole country round the town becomes a swamp 
<luriug the rains, being subject to inundations from the Katnlaand 
LiMlc Baghniati ; and the civil station and public oflices wen*, 
t her "fore, moved in 1884 to the suburb of Lliheriasarai at the 
extreme south of the town. 

“The town stretches for five or six miles along the bank of 
the Little Bighmvti, which is spannerl by tw«> laree iron girder 


*Frovialoaal 6gur«<) for IMI cCasoa were obtained from DsrUianga Colleotorate. 
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bridges. Its most conspiciiouH feature is a number of large tanks, 
^whioh give it a picturesque appearance durii'g the rains. The names 
of the largest are Ganga Sagap, Dighi, Harahi and Lakshmi Sagar. 
The three first are situated in a line, with a drive passing from one 
to the other, and tl^r united length is 6,000 feel ; Harahi licing 
1,600 feet long and 1,000 feet broad ; Dighi 2,400 feet long and 
1,200 feet broad ; tlip Ganga Sagar 2,000 teel long and 1,000 feet 
broad. It has been eonjoctured tlial these were excavated in order 
to secure raiwd ground for sodiers" quarters, this thc^ory resting on 
the belief that the town was once a Musalman (antonment. The 
local irailition, however, is that in the time of Raja Siva Singh, 
a fisherwoman, witli a bask(‘t of fisli on her head, was on Iwt way 
to market, accompanied by her daughter-in-law. A kite irrni a 
neighbouring tree pounce<l down and earrud away a fish from the 
basket. Instead of synipathisiiig Milli her, the dai ghter-in-law 
began to ^augh. Eiirag<‘d at her mifilial conduct, the mother-in-law 
gave vent to her anger, ami a hot quarrel ensued. All this was 
witnessed by the Raja as sat at his window, and he lost no 
time in sending for the women. He asked the ycmiiger ^voman the 
cause of her unseasonable lai glitc^r ; hut she begged hard to be 
exciift<‘d, saying that if she told her story it would be certain death 
to her. The Uaja*s curiosity 1>eing roused, he insisted on hrarii g 
her reason. In the reign of king Yudhisthir’, said the yoiinger 
tisherwoinan, ‘I was a kite*. During the uar of the •Mahabharata, I 
carrieil away the arm of a woman, with a golden bracelet \^eigliing 
80 maunds, and brought it here and ate it. I laughed ai the 
tliought of the pt'tly gro<Hl of the })uny kites of the 2 )r< sent time, 
who do not mind pouncing <lowii on a |>aUry ti'^h*. Saying this, 
slie expired. The Maharaja, curious to find out tJie truth of the 
story, or<lered a series of tanks to be dug in the jilace^ ]»ouiled 
out- At last, liis jierseverance was rev\arded by finding the skeleton 
of the arm, as Well as the golden bracelet ; and so the tank in 
which the}" were found was i .lied llaran ' or the hone tank.* 

**In respect ot population, Darbhanga ranks third amoj'g the 
towns of tim lhi.tna Division. The population of the t own im leased 
from 5:1.744 in 1872 to 65,955 in LSSl ami to 73,561 in 1^591, but 
fell again to 6<),244 in 19(d, the total number of inhaintants 
iacUiding 1^7,916 JlindtLs, Is, 122 Muhammadans and 171 Christians. 
This decrease, houever, is to a groat extent fictitious, as the 
population of the town was abuormalU large in 1S91 on account of 
the iresence of some 5,000 Brahmans who had come to pi.rtake of 
a feast givmi by the Mahiraja of Daiohanga, wluuvas in 19ol the 
date of the ctmsns was an auspieious one foi wt'ddings, and eonse- 
quonlly a large number of | rsons were temporarily absent. Oom- 
munioalionfl by road are good in all directions. The town is con- 
nected with the North Gaiige» railway system by a line from 
Samastiinir on the south, which branches off at Darbl anga in two 


* Names of places ia Bihar by J. Christian, Calcutta Koview, 1891, 
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dir(5Ct ions, tlio first iiorth-\vc»s1 to Kitainarlu and tin* hncond north- 
east to Khanwa Ghat \m the Ko^i. A i5on.suh>>rabIc trade in carried 
on the principal exports being oil-stfed*?, f/fteeatnl limber j and the 
imports consisting of food-gi aiiis, «alt , gnnjiy cloth, piece-goods, 
lime and iron. , 

‘‘Dirbhanga was const itute«l a munieipaUl y in 1861, and the 
area within munieipal limits is 7 square miles, A considerabh^ port ion 
ofllic town is of a rural eharaotor, for which very little is required 
in the way of drainage bi^yond seeing that the drains are k(q>t 
clear and that Iho rain-water is earri(*d off quickly. Th(* natural 
fall is in most cases from west to east, but sonu' parts drain 
towards them west. Besides the three larg«* tanks to t he (‘asl of the 
town, which have already been mentioned, there are uumorous 
stnallor tanks, 200 or 400 in number, which .it ]>res<*nt r(‘e»*ive1he 
rain-water and som<'' ol the siillage water of t lu* town. A drainugo 
scheme for carrying off r.im-water and having six mam outfalls 
was prepart‘d some years ago, hul it 1 *^ only in t lie crowded portion 
of the town thvt a scheme of shallow siirfae(* ilnuns i‘^ reipared The 
wucr-siipply is obtained fi^.im tanks, wcll*^ <ind the river ;there are 
34.2 private wells and 31) public welK , and 3 tanks, om' of which 
belongs to the municipality, have h(*en reNe»'\fd lor di inking w iter 
The munieipalit V contains It inih s ol mcUalhd ami 20 nul^'^ of 
luimetalled roads, and two mirkcts, one belonging to t he D.ublianga 
Raj and the other to the munieipalit v A l.iigt* p»)iti m ol tie* 
town has .sfirung u]) in reemd tinu* ; and it eont uns lew linilthngs 
of any interest. Thc^ principil huilding^ an* thi n sidt ms <>l ilie 
Maharaja of Darbhanga, a Irvrg" mo leni Imilding with (*\ttnsivr* 
grounds cov^ering 5.*> acn s ; the Dirhlirngv Jl ij Ho-»pit.il wdiieh is 
one of the finest in Bihar, and the Viitona Meimnn il 11. ill, whudi 
has taken the shayic of a Town Hall, at LaherIa^a^al um wing 
being use<l by tin* He} (^)ck flub ami emiiaining a librar\'' ^ 

Since the lime of U’Mdh'y then* h iv'e btMUi mmy eliang*-s 'jMie 
great earthquake of 1034 aftected t(Ovn,a huge jiart ol it hud 
to bi rcoonst nieted. Mmy Govt'rnmoit buildings were demolished 
and had to be rnbuilt on new di^sign. 

As Dvrbhvigv town (irndiuling L ih**iiasaraij is the lu arlquarters 
of tho district, a l.irgo numbi^r of tJov<nniment Offices are located 
here. Besides thew', t here are t-ome c )llegi s ( 1 962). iianiel\, i''. M. 
College, Mirw-an College, Millat Ctdleg**, Maharani AiliraiiiR Diiesh- 
wan Tutorial Girls* (\dlege, a Medical (^ollege, a Homeojiat hie 
College and an Ayurvoilio (J»ilh*ge. A L iw Colh'ge .aKo is lunel ioning 
in premises of 0 M College*. Then' is also a Technical S bool 
ol Engineering and t h<' Mdhila Rf'Sf'arcli Institute in the town. 
Recently a Hinskrit University also has h(‘en i^stahlishcd. There is 

I ■ . I,. I , I 

^fJztract from oliDiAtriot G»zetlf^>r, Darb hangs, wntti'n by L. 8 6.0* 
MaUcy (pp. 147— 
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a Blind Sobool bfHidcs a larg(‘ nunilnr of h'gbcr secondary, 
ajcondary and other Hchools of lu’N^er .sljuKrard lor ihe bojs and 
girls, details of which are givoi in theCbapUr “Education and 
Culture”. A Oosliala has established in Mohalla Mirzapur of 

the town. The Stall' hospital has been (‘xpandc^d. A State library, 
namely, Lakshameshwar Public Library and Chandradhari Mnsenm 
are fuuetioning. There are three einema houses ancl daily markets 
in various parts of the town. The Post -Office along with the 
Telegraph and Telephone Officf's have beeii givatly exjianded 
recently. There an* two clock lowers, one at Laln-riasarai and the 
other at JDarhhanga. There are t^o lieaiitiful mosques m thetown — 
one is located at Mohalla Bakerganj (Laheriasarai) and tlie oih^r 
at Katki Bazar (Darhhanga). 

The great Earthquake of J<uiuary, 10!^4- bUlKsequently proved 
a boon to the town. In that year Earbhanga Impro\emont Trust was 
sponsored by the Qovernnient and start e<l fuiietJoiiing under the 
chairnubuship of the Collector of iJarhlii^nga 

This Trust drew up 14 schemes, mz. : — 

Scheme nos. 1 and 2. .Regarding impro\cment in mohalla 

Shiinsher (Jauj. 

Scheme no. S . .Constnn tion 4>f oval* market with 

metalled road round it. 

Sclicme no, 4 .(’onhl ruction of residential hou^-es in 

mohalla Jm! Bagh and on Kila Ghat 
Roatl 

Scheme ikm. a and 0 . .Tmpro\ement in inoliallci Ram Chowk. 

S(*hcme no, 7 . .ImprovemeiU in mohalla BluigMan Das. 

Schenu' no. h ...rmprovemeiU m Misscr Toli. 

Seherno no. P . .Metalling ot road from Darbhanga toM'er 

to Railwajk “tat ion, Darbhanga. 

Scheme no. 10 . .(Vnistruclio» of pitelif'd road from 

Town Darbhtinga to mohalla 

Bhagwar Das, 

Sehcmeno.il ..Ooinst ruction of pacca building in 

Mohalla Harahi Terraet'. 

Sclnone no. 12 ..Improvement m Makhainali Hasan 

Chowk inohallii. 

Scheme no. 12 .^.Pitching of Lai Bagh road. 

Schem * no. 14 . .Pitching of Kathalbari road. 

As the Darbhanga Improvement Trust Ivad a short life from 
1934 to 1947, it could uu .'rtnko only 7 schemes, viz., scheme 
nos. 3,4,9,10,11,13 and 14. The remaining schemes were shelved. 

Under scheme no. 3 an oval market near the Darbhanga tower 
was coustruoled and a metalled road around Was made. This market 
after completion was made over to the municipality at a nominal 
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price. The municipality later on made over the market to C. M. 
College on lease basis. * 

Under scheme no. 4, tliirty small residential brick-bnilf housta 
were constructed at mohalla Lai Bagh and similarly 60 houses 
were constnicted on Kila Ghat road near police outpost no. 5. 
These houses were later sold to the public. 

Under scheme no. 0, a metalled road albout one mile long was 
conetructed from Darbhmiga tower to Darbhanga Bailway Station. 

Under scheme no. 10, a pitched road abotit four furlongs w'as 
constructed from Town Hall, Darblianga to Bhagwan Das joining 
Pandasarai road. 

Under scheme no. II one pucca building was constructed wlilch 
contains 20 rooms occupied by sho])s. The building adjoining the 
vacant land was purcliasod by Darbhanga Raj. 

Under scheme no. 13 a ititched road about 100 yards long was 
constructed in Saifullah Gaiij mohalla. 

Under scheme no. 14 a pitchorl road about tlireo furlongs long 
was constructed 'from Saifollah Ganj to Katlialbari. 

The remaining schemes were dropped bee ausi- w'rious objections 
were raistd by the public against the acquisition of lands, etc. 
The Darbhanga Improvement Trust was wound up m 1047 under 
Government orders, notification no. 45>09-L.S. (»., datol 20th May 
1048. Since 1934 grain markets and chith markets ha\e sprung up in 
mohallas GuUubara, Katki Bazar and Bakerganj. Bajciidra market 
WAS also an a<ld it ion. A large number of new' buildings havi' been 
constructed in iln* hospital area, court an^a, R'vj .irea, imdiallas 
Kivdirabcvd, Kathalbari. Missi'r tolt, JlahAm Ganj, Balbhadrapur 
and Bengali tAn Besnles these, new' ctmst met ions are going on 
in other part.s of tow'ii itsidf. But unuiy of thes*” const met ions 
arc built in a h.qihazard manner and the growth of the tow'ii 
is lop-sid(d. These expansions an* mostly going on at Likshmi 
Sagar colonj, Bibi Paker, Balbhadrapur and Beng.vli 

In, spite of these constructions, the housing problem is very 
acute in the town duo to a nmrked shift of ]>opulatioii from the 
rur.'d to urban areas. Another factor making the housing prt'bleni 
acute Ls the location of lu'W ofliees in the town. The result is 
that the nmtal is very high ranging from Rs. 50 to Rs. 160 
per month for pucca houses with only 2 to b ro-ims to 6 tr 6 
rooms while thosi*, of katchn houses vary from Ra. 25 to Us. 50. 

Slums still continue to exist at muhalhut Lai Bagh, Bira, 
Snndarpur, Katlialbari, eastern portion of Balbhadrapur, Mulla- 
ganj, Saidpiir and Lakahm) Sagar. These slum areas are inhabited 
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by poor people who form a largo majority in the town. There is 
up slum oloaranco programme now (1 362). * 

The town is connected with other places by rail and by roads. 
There are two railway stations in i< , viz., (i) Laheriasarai and (t») 
Darbhanga. There is an aoro<lroine hero which serves as a land- 
ing and take off gromul for aeroplanes, but there is no public 
airways service connecting tiiis town with other places. The 
details will be found iii the Chapter on “Communications’'. 
Within the town itself there are cycle rickshaws, hackney carriages, 
tandam and bullock-carts as means of communication. The 
ruad-traiBo is extremely heavy for the narrow road.s wit hcnil foot- 
paths or rickshaw tracks. The trans -district buses are very 
popular. 

For the aocommudation of visitors in the town a Circuit JlnUhC, 
a Dak Bungalow, an Inspection Bungalow and Dharam^halas 
are available. Besides hotels tlioie are a number of cheap road- 
side eating houses and tea sliops which also offer temporary 
accommodation. Tliose roadside .sliojis mostly cater for the liti- 
gant public who come from outside the town. 


The main in»lustrie.s of the town ar<» basket-making, earthen 
pot-'iiakinij, handloom weaving, ric«* mills, oil mills, shot -making, 
metal ulensils. trnnk.s and wooden fnrniturt -making. 

Darbhanga town has got provision of electricity generated in 
the powor houst' there but the general public is not fully elect ric- 
iuiiKl<-d. The cause is tnaiulv the inordinate delay in sanctioning 
electric eonneet ions whenever applied for. Even the munieijmlity 
has provided the electric lights on the main roa<ls only, the bye- 
lanes are still provided wi’'i kerotcoe oil lamps for lighting 

puriioses. 

Public water-snp])ly in the town is obtained from two water 
towers belonging to tic J’ublie Health Engineering Depart meal . 
One of which is at Lai Bagh area in Darbhanga and the other 
is near the courts in Laheriasarai. But as the supply is insuflfi- 
ciont ttils'-wells M’lt.h Inuid pumps have been sunk in many places. 
Some peo]jle use well-A\ai<‘r from widls Mithin iheir compound. 
For wa.shing an«l bathing i*m’pose.s tanks are utilised. Then' are 
severaf very large tanks both at Daiuiianga and at Laheriasarai. 
Besides these Wiiter towers belonging to ’he Public Health 
Engineering Department, thi ■ are two water towers, one attached 
to t he Medical College hospit al aiul the other belonging to Darbhanga 
Baj. 

Darbhanga Municipality which covers both Darbhanga and 
Laheriasarai has 32 wards, etu’h ward electing one Commissioner. 
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B Ksidos thoso elected Comiuis donors, there are eight Oommissioiiors 
iiominatod by Qovdrament. The town is Jioinnied in by litti/* 
Bkghniiti river on one side and thfe railway line on the otluT and 
is ox^uiiding like a ribbon covering 7 square juiles. Tlie residential 
areal in the town aro spreading beyond* the inuuic]]>al limits, 
bat these additional areas have not y«‘t b‘'ea takc'ti ov<*r))y the 
ma ii:!ipality. The municipality maintains >24.26 mih s of katcha, 
66,91 miles oi pucca and 7.35 miles of tarred surface roads. 

Tnotown hold.sfour malna'i (t) at Krishna mandir at Subh.uvkar- 
pur mohalla but is held for one day only on J anamaflftmi day 
and attracts about 15,000 people in it, (it) Indra puja nv’Ui 
which is held within the Raj area in the month of Bhadoh last 
for about 10 days and attracts sho}>s from tint side Darbhangaatid 
some 30,000 people attend it, (tit) Muharram m la wliieli is hi Id 
for one day only on the 101 h d.ay of Muharrain and (if) l).w lir.t 
mela which also is held for one day only on Il.iM'hra day. Tl»e 
two last mintioncd mtUia are held at different plaee-j. Tlit'^e 
two are not important tnelas. 

it 

Th>j townscape of Darbhanga from a di-'tanee or fn-m air 
a^ipears striking with the mango groves, iavgi* i aiiks. riliboo lo.nU 
and clusters of tar and plantain trees lint when one nioM s 
abiut the towsi the fascination wears out. As hk iii lotied, iht 
rovls are narrow and thoroughly imwlequ.ite for ti dKc. 

TU'J narrow riads hvv« no fooipaths or riek-li.vw tracks .Vt 
abiit 10 o'clock in thi miming th“ roa'ls ''low liundiid' ol 
different typjsof vehicles (including bullock-c n t ^), v. vinous sjiecu s 
of animjls, and crow>ls of pede.strians. Tin , large lankh if < fit 
town that eami out of the generosity of tfu* rich for snj«}>K of 
water arc hardly, hsilied now and have oase*! tube a soiiiee ot 
healthy drinking water. The watery di1elu> and swamps arefnlli 
utilis-d for growing of different types of waler-ln in u •> Tlie 
singhara and makhana of Darbhanga are well known. The •-wampa 
breed mosquitoe.s as will. 

The only good siiot in the town is wliat may be < ailed tlic 
Raj area. It is a well-planned area with avenues and .some of 
the trees are quite ancient now. The si ring of well-built niansi«jns, 
the Old Raj* tSccretariat , the Narghowna palace, the Anandliagli 
hous>, and the temples are interspersed with gardens and urclianls. 
With the abolition of zamindari the interci-r of the Uaj in arbori- 
culture, gardens, etc., have naturally been ilhorted. Thf Laily 
Willingdon Hospital maintained by the Ilaj h.is clo.sed down 
bneanso of the opening of the Medical College and Ilosjiilal. 

Outside the Raj area the town has nothing to boast of except- 
ing the Government buildings. Even the Medical Collcgi* ami 
Hospital bailding.s appear to have been const rueted in a sprawling 
manner and there is not much of architecture in llu m. TIktc are 
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no parks or publio gardoos and ohihln n havo no proper playing 
corner. Even sehool and c.(l!eg<- stud<‘iit.s have not adtquato 
playgrounds. * 

Tlasanpur, — This Village in Saina‘*tixjur subdivision is the head- 
quarters of a Community Development Block of the same name. 
The village has a railway station of North Eastern Railway, 

According to the consu.s of lO.ll its total population was 
i2,3hl, i.e.. 1,324 males and 1,0(>7 females with 402 occujned houses. 
The total number of literate p(5rsoij.s was 596 persons i.e., 437 
males and 132 fcn^alos. The village has an area of 280 acres. 

The village i.s commercially important. Commodities like 
grains, clnllies, turinerie, sugar, 'jhet, ami paddy are exported 
tVo.m Hasanpiir to .Sama'.iifmr, Patna, places in Uttar Pradesh 
and Assam by railway. 

There is a sizeable market with various t;i,])es of ■lu»]>.s. 

The village has a po^t olliee. a h»w'er primary school, a middle 
-cliool, a high school and a library. There is a big sugar mill 
in tlu‘ village. The village is cleotrifitd and there are about four 
llour mills in the village. There is a statutory Gram ravchayat in 
the villagt*. 

Iliti/agh'U. -Tliis village in S.idar siibdivi.sion is the headquarters 
of a Community Development Block. There is a railway station 
of the same name on Samastipur-Darbhaiiga section. The village 
supjilics vegetables, (jhte and I'ggs to P.irblianga and iSamastiimr. 
A PaiH‘r mill is under consiruetiou a the village. 

'rile village has a post otUce and tower, upper priinarj’^ and 
middle schools. Tliero is a good market with a number of shops 
of diiferotit tyi»es. Tito village is eloctritied and there are about 
four Hour mills. 

[Itn'i'tivtg'ir. — 'L’iiis village liad an [mligo factory w'hich is now 
converted i.i.o a largo farm. 'Uhe projirietor has introduced modern 
tochiuquos of agriculture. 

./n?e. — 'riiis village in c -dar subdivision is tho headquarter- 
of a Coniiuunity Development Block of tho fiixme name. It has 
a polioo-st-ation, a library, schools of different grades and post 
office in tho village. 

Tho total population of tho village according to the Census 
of 1951 w.* 9,534,1.0., 4,277 males and 5,257 females. Its ihana 
number is 10 and it covers an area of 4,613 acres. 
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Jay»ag«r.— The last District Gazetteer mentions : — 

“A village in the Madhnbani subdivision, situated a few miles 
south of the Nopal frontier and a little oast of the river 
Kamla, in2» 36' north, and tt' east. Po]>ulatioi 
(U)01) 3,561. The \illage contains the icninius of a 
mud-i)iiiit fort now in ruins. • It is surrounded by a 
moat, and the* lemains of several turrets on each 
of it-* four sides are .still visible. There is a 
tradition that a Muhammadan general selected this place 
as the site for a fort to rosi.st the incursions of the 
hill tribes, but hading a dead body in the ground, he 
considered the .spot unlucky and abandoned it. It is 
probably one of the line of forts which Ala-ud-slin 
Hussain, King of Bengal (lt93 — 1518) constructed from 
Kamrup in Assam to Bettiah. in order to resist the 
in-roa<ls of the hill tribes. Near the fort is an encamp- 
ment miwle by. I he jEnglish during the Nepalese war'’. 

, Jaynagar has expanded enormously and is now a town. Ifs 
population according to the cen-sus of lO.*)! vrnu 3,706 i.e., 1.S17 
males and 1,8.S9 females. According to the provisional ceiisn>. 
figures of 1961 its total population is 7.902 ]>er.sons. It is under 
the juri.sdiction of .laynagar police-station and .JajTiagar Block. 
Its thana number is 80 and area is 2,124 .-cre'. 

The town lias a mixed population, consisting of agncullnristh, 
businessmen and .sorvico-holders, but the busines.smcii jnvdorni- 
nate. The main castes are Marwarn. Surhis, Bruhman.s and 
Harijans. When the town grow, peojile from different ])ro\'inces 
such as Bengal and Uttar Pradesh and different districts of Bihar 
eamc here to work and for busine.s.s with Nepal and settled here. 

There are seven lower primary .schools including girl’s schools, 
three middle schools and one high school ami a college. TJierc are 
about 800 .students in the college and about 600 students in a 
high school ostablisUod in the Second Five-Year Plan period. 
There are throe libraries in this town. 

The town has two post otficos, one <lak bungalow, a veterinary 
hospital, a State dispon-sary, a Sub-Registrar’s offioe, two railway 
stations, one belongs to India and another belongs to Nopal Govern- 
ment. The railway line of Nopal Government runs from Jaynagar 
to .Janakpur. This is a very important line from trade and 
communication point of view. About 2,000 visitors daily go to 
visit Janakpur temple which is under the jufisdiotion of Nepal 
Government. The details regarding trade with Nopal has been 
discussed separately. 

Tliere is a notified area committee in this town which was 
established in 1066. There are 17 nominated members and a 
chairman in the committee. The town is divided into 3 wards. 
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Jaynagar town iselootrifiod and there is a cinema house and the 
T>oople are cinema minded. There are some hotels of ordinary 
standard and a dhataiMhala. 

There are 5 oil And rice mills in the town. Nepal also exports 
rice and oil'soods to J<ji,yuagar every year in groat quantity. 

Jhanjharpur, — A village in Madhubani subdivision, situated on 
the North-Eastern Railway about 14 miles south-east of Madhubani. 
The village is at a distance of two miles from the Jhanjharpur 
railway station. 

Regarding this village the last District Gazetteer (1907) by 
L. S. S. O’Malley mentioned that it wa.s a large and thriving 
village, noted for the brass utensils turned out by the local 
braziers particularly tho panbattn or box for keeping betel-leaf and 
the gangajali or water pot. Ho further mentioned that the place 
was noteworthy from the fact that all the children of the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga were born there and not at Darbhanga. But now 
this custom is not followed by the Maharaja family. It seems that 
many of the Darbhanga family died childless and that Pratap 
Singh, the Raja of Darbhanga from 1760 to 1776, had consulted 
a mahanth who lived at the village of Murnam h«)t far off. The 
mahanth ])rocceding to Jhanjharpur bunit a lock of his hair 
and said that whoever dwelt there would have a male issue. Pratap 
Singh immediately commenced to build a house on the .spot; but 
unfortunately for tlie mahanth’ a prediction, he died without an 
issue before the house was completed. Madhii Singh, 1u.n brother, 
however completed it. The village formerly belonged to a family 
of Rajputs, but as the Maharani always resided there when preg- 
nant, Maharaja Chliatar Singh (1808 tc 1839) bought it from them. 

The village is under the juri.'^dtction of Jlianjharpur thana and 
Anchal of the same name. The thana number is 309 and it covers 
an area of 2,156 acres. According to the census of 1961 its total 
population was 5,466, i.c., 2,672 males and 2,794 females and 
according to pnivisional jiupulation figures of 1961 census its 
total population is 6,700, i.e., 3,218 males and 3,482 females. 

The village has a mixed population c«>nsisting of agriculturists, 
busijiessmen and service holders, bn* the agriculturists predomi- 
nate. The main castes are Brahman, Rajput, Kasera, Marwari 
and Harijans. 

The village has a post office, a railway station, lower and upper 
primary schools, a high school and a college. There are about 
800 students in the college. There is a public library with about 
1,000 books in the village. It subscribes two daily newspapers. 

So far as the trade and industry are concerned the village 
exports brass utensils, sugarcane and jute to Darbhanga, Patna, 
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Calcutta and places in Uttar Pradesh, etc. There is a Kanskar 
Industries Co-oi^rative Society at Jhanjharpur. About 600 
braziers are the members of this society a^id they are engaged 
in bell metal and brass metal industries. Their main raw materials 
are copper, bra^s and bell metal circular sheets and old rejected 
utensils which are purchdsod by the local markets or imported 
from Moradabad. 

There is a statuti,>ry firam Panchnyat in the village. The 
houses am mostly mud-built with straw roofing. The village is 
electrified and tliere are about four flour mills in the village. It 
contains a temple of Raktamntn and two bazam*, one calhal 
PratabganJ fiora Praia!) Singh, and the otlior Sngunj from Madhu 
Singh’s .'.ister-iu-law. 

Jiiffdchh, —L. a. S. O' Malloy in (he la^t Dist/ici Cazidre'' of 
D<irbhanga mentioned that tiu're wa'< a village luumd Jiwaciih m 
the headquarters subdi\i''ioh .iJ a distance ot H mib s norlli-e i*-!, 
of “itarhlianga on the banks of Kiinla. He mentioned (hat there 
a or religions gatheiing vv.is held during full muon in the 

months of Kurtik (Oetobir November) ami Mogfi {J iimary-Fi b- 
rnarj’) and it was princijuilly atltndtdbv women, who nn igiued 
that bathing in the Kanila was a cun' for 'iteiility, and that it 
would give -dckly cliildren a new le.ise of lib*. 

At present (1962) th**re i<j no .Jiwachh village in Sadar sub- 
division at a distance of 3 miles north cast of Darbhanga <<n the 
banks ot the Kamla. But there j-, .Jiw.ichh river at a ili-stame 
of 3 mileM tiorth-eat<t of Daibhungu. The old village has he«*n 
swept away by the iiver. 

So far as the mcla is concerned it is hold in tlio months of 
Kartik and Magh at Causa ghat (Ksmla river) and Jiwachh ghat 
(Jiwachh river). At first women take their bath in river Jiwaelih 
and then come to Causa ghat (Kanila river), which is tw'o miles 
west from Jiwachh river. They pour water on the idol of Siva 
near Gausa ghat. 

Kakrauf. -A village in Madhnbani police tlmna and subdivision, 
situated at a distance of fifteen miles south fiom Lahitriabarai. 
There is an Ihweathor load connecting this village with 
Lahoriasarai. 

The population according to eeiisus was 6,002, i.o., 2,474 

males and 2,628 fomah'S in which 38fi males and 30 females were 
literate and according to the cen.sus of 1061 its population is 
6,712, i.c., 2,763 males and 294 females. It is under the jurisdic- 
tion of Maflhubani Block. The area of tlie villftgo is 2,840 acres. 
It is divided into sov’cn tolas nairndv, Kanialpur, Phoobari.Mahiiiath- 
pur, Bampur, Babhnagari, L'oomari and Toliapokliar. 
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p Hogardiiig this village thp last District Gazetteer in 1907 
mentioned that the j)la<’o was a coiitro of the weaving of kkokti 
cloth which was of good ami firm texture and was largely bought 
by the Nepalese. JJui this business has died out now (1962). 

The village is faino\is due to Ka^nleshwar Mahadco Temple. 

It is said that the lemj)Io was built by Kajuldova Muni, the 
oolobrated author of tlio eoJh^ction of Vedic hymns called the 
Sankhya yoga. A fair is h(*ld near tlie t<nipIo annually in January. 
About 10,000 persons from the neighbouring villugcs gather here 
to worship lord Slnva. The fair lasts for about six da}"s. 

The village has a mixed poindation consist ii^g of agiiculturists, 
businessmen and servieo-hohleis. but the agricuhurist« jjn dominate. 
The main castes are Mailhil Brahmans, Rajputs and Mohanimadans. 

The village has four lower piimary srlu'ols ineluding a lower 
nriiuary girls’ school and a high school. ^ There are two post offices 
in tho village. 

*T*horo aie 40 tanks, i mosques and 0 templfs in Iho %dllage. 

There are about 0 pan hiri and ahoul 1 kiram ishoi»s in the 
village. There ar<^ two librarus and a htatutor\ Or(na Punchayat 
in ilic village. 

Kalijanpar. — ^This village in Samastipur subdivision is the 
headquarters of a p >liee thana an<l Community Development 
Block of tho same name. \ motalle*! Daibhanga-Muzaffurpur 
road runs through tho village. 

There is a lihrarv, a post office, a Ctun * d oxciso office, a lower 
school, an n]>per seho*)l and a middle bcIum)! in 1 village. The 
block office maintains a poult and an agricultural farm, a vete- 
rinary hosjjital and a generctl dihpensary. 

It has a smdl but growing m.vrkit. 'Uht^ village is in centre 
of a rich to1>aceo growing area. 

Koiirantcay. —This village in Svdar j'uhdivbion is the Imad- 
quartej-s of a dommunit y Developnv'in i.hckof the same name. 

It is under the jurisdieti. of Darbhanga »Sadur police-station 
and thana nuinbcf is 392, and iias an area of l,0JG acres. 

According to the census of 1951 its total population was 2,695 
persons, i.o., 1/265 males ami 1,130 females, with 470 occupied 
houses. 

There are a lowrer and an upper primary schools, a middle 
school and a high school, a post office and a library. 

26 RrCV.~46 
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Khc^amii.'^A. village in Madhulv^ni suixUvitiion at adistatice of 
about 14 miles from Bfadhubani town nas a police station and 
cmehal office of the same name. The vtllagu is at a disianco of 
3 miles from the railway station of the same name. 

4 

According to the census of 1951 its total po}>ulaiion was 
1,180 persons, i.o., 690 males and 600 ftvnalos with 184 ucenph^d 
houses. The number of literate persons was 201, i.o., 187 tualob 
and 14 females. 

There are a lower, an upper, a middle and a high 1 in 

the Village. There was a tobacco factory in the village which hub 
closed since ton years. 

Khutauna.^'Jihia village in Madhnhaiii subdivision is the head- 
quarters of the Oouiraunity Development Block o{ the M.iim tninie 
It is unclor the jurisdiction of Latikahs jtolice bi.it ion and h.)s in 
area of 2,lrt0 acres. 

( 

According to the census of 10."»l its tot il population ans 
4,925,1.0., 2,415 males and 2,5 1 0 females witli l,oi5 o( cupud holes b. 

The village his loW(*r pnnwry, upper pninary schools and 
a middle school. There are a post oJliot , a vel<>nn.iry dispensary 
and a general dispensary at tache^d to the hloi k. 

JCiahanpur.—A sm.tll but progressive village' m Sainasiipnr 
subdivision with a number of schools, library and u good market 
There is also a Gram Panchuyat, 


KuahiswaraHtlian.—X frontier Kosi ravaged village ot hanuist ipnr 
subdivision which is the Ueadquartcih of a Commnnily Oeve lopmoni 
Block of the same name. It had a notoriety for b«wi ciimute ami 
high incidutice of Kalaazarund Malaria which have been eonlrolle el 
to some extent. 

There is an ancient Shiva temple wlie re' people gat her from all 
over the State at the tjiue of Shitataiit At that tune a t/ula is 
held near the temple in which about 30,o00 \i8ilor.s come. 

Ladania.--Tlii>i village m .Madhubani subdi vision i:, thV he ml* 
quarters of a Coinmuiuty Development Block and jiohce stsiiionot 
the same name. It is at a eiistance ol 10 miles troiu Jaynaga* 
railway station. It is on tlie border of Nepal and the area has 
got a notoriety for the smuggling of non-duty paid Nepali ganja- 
The oommumcaiion is bud. 

There are lower, upiwr primary and middle bchools in the 

village. 

There is also a statutory Oram Panehayat in the village'. 
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Lauhahi . — ^This Tillage in Madhuhani Hubdivision is the head- 
quarters of a Community Developn ont Block of the same name. 

There are a lower, qn upper andc middle school in the village. 
The village is at a distance of 12 miles from the Nirmali railway 
station. There is a, statutory Oram PancKayat in the village. 

Itehra. — ^Tho village is under the jurisdiction of Bahera police 
station and Manigachi Block and has an area of 1,793 acres. 
According to the census of 1951 its population was 3,600, i.e., 
1,768 males and 1,832 females. 

The last District Gazetteer (1907) mentions about the village 
as follows I— 

‘«A village in the headquarters subdivisjon, situated 13 miles 
east of Darbhanga on the main road from Ma<lhubani to 
Bahera. Tradition conneois this place with Siva Singh, 
the most famous of the last Hindu Kings of Tirhut, and 
ascribes to him the lhre<> great tanks in the village. The 
largest is ktxjwn .as Ghor<i.iur, and legend rdatts that it 
was <-xcavated by Siva Singh, who mounted on horseback, 
fixed its boundary by holding a pitcher' of water in his 
right hand and allowing the water to flow through a spout, 
as he galloped his horse at its utmost speed until the 
water from f lu' v<>srt(’ had all been expended. This tankis 
.about two miles long but there is water onlj’ at one end, 
the rest bidng now’ under cultivation. It seems that an 
old bed of the Kainbv cut into it, .and drained off nearly 
all the water. Siva Singh is said to have lived near this 
tank, and there are about 13 t-ighns of huid now covered 
with bricks and jungi<‘, which <• pointed out as the site 
of his palace."* 


At present (1962) about a half portion of the (ihordaur tank 
falls under Gorihari village. A ttinnel begins from the pal.aco 
of Siva Singh and is said to go up to the tank. It is said that 
the Maharaui and other ladies of tlu' palace us»>d to go to the 
tank for the bath. Another important tank Bajnkhori was also 
btiilt by R.qa Siva Singh, There i.s -mi old temple near the tank 
whefe vill.agers come to w<>rshi[i Lo«d Siuva on every Sunday. 

The village has a mix ’u popula* ion eon‘»ist ing of agriculturists, 
busittessmen and stwvice holders, but agrietdturists predominate. 
The main castes arcHrahman, Khaf ri.Mall.ah, Sonar, ^xohammadan, 
Harijan, etc. 


•nlatri fc aasstteer of DotUiuivo 11807). P. l60> 
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The villAge has a*iK>8t-oflioe, a lower primary sohciol, a tuiddl^ 
sohool for girls and boys both a!hd a high school wilh abouli 
600 students. There is a library named Madhav Smarak Pustaknlay 
with about 3,000 b)okg on different subjests. It subscribes two 
daily newspapers. 

« 

M dZi>, paddy, tnakhana and sugarcane are the important crops. 
The tillage sends sugarcane toSakri Sugar F.^ctory which is aboul 
five miles from here. A trolly railway line of Sokri sugar factory 
pas8c.s through this village. Tliis village oIm) exports fish to 
Darbhanga, Sakri, Sainastipur, etc. The village is full of mango 
orchards. 

Ah regards houses, ab»)ul 50 per cent houses aro pucco Iwcaiiso 
villagers are well-to-do due to .igri<*ult ure l)usiue8.H and 8e^^ ioo. The 
village is electrified and thi>re are about 100 ratlio sets and four 
flout milH in the village There is a statutory Oram Pinehaynt in 

the village. ' 

* 

Itoh'U . — It is under the jurisdiction of Midhubani suhtli vision. 
Tha nearest railway station is Ptudaul. There is a sugar f.ict<>ry 
in the village. 

The main produce of the village are maize, hinra, jivnr and 
8Ugarcan'‘. There are I iwer and upper jiritiury Sehools and a post 
office in the village. 


M ulhepur. — ^Th’is villagi* is situated in Madhuhani sulslit r-itin 
and police station of the .s.iim* name ami has an area of 
2,724 acres. 


According to the eonsns of 10.51 it.H total population was 
8,946 persons^ i.e., 3,4.34 males and 3, .512 females with 1,472 occupied 
houses. 

There are a lower, an upper, a middle and a high school in the 
village. There is a public lihtary, a post office and a statutory 
Ornm Pan'JayaJt. 

Madhubani autfdivinion . — Tho Madhubnni subdivision is the 
northern subdivision of tho district, lying between 28 2* and 
28"40' North and 85 '45' and 88'‘44' East. It has a total area 
of 1,350 squaro miles. It is hounded on tho north by tho Nopal 
Tarai, on tho west by tho Sitamarhi siiLsli vision ofthoMuzaffarjnir 
district, on tho oast by Siipanl of SaharsA district, and on the 
south by the headquarters subdivision of Darbhanga. 
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Tho total population of tho subdivision according to the tvfo 

last oensusoB are : — 

Total 

Yaar. population. 

IBBl .. . 1,. 361,899 

1961* .. .. .. .. 1,602,900 

• 

In shapOi the subdivision rosoinblos a parallelogram, its mean 
breadth from west to cast being a little greater than its mean 
length from north to south. It consists of a rich alluvial plain 
intorsoctcd by numerous rivers and streams issuing from the Nepal 
hills and running almost parallel to each other from north to south. 
The chief of these rivers are the little Baghmati, Kamla, Karai, 
Balan and Tiljuga. Tho little Baghmati enters tho subdivision 
at Bishanpur Ugarpati about 10 miles west of Beiiipatti, and after 
being joined by its tributary tho Dhaus near Bankuta in the same 
thana, takes a south easterly course. 

Tho Kamla river flows southward from tho hills and falls into 
the littlo Baghmati. This river frequently changes its course ard 
its bods are tound all over tho north of the aubdi> ision. To tho 
east of this river are little Balan and the Balan proper and tho 
Tiljuga which skirts tho oastora boimdary of tho subdivision. 

Tho Subdivisional Ofticer is tho heart of the administration of 
the 8ub<livisi(jn and he is directly under tho aflminibtrativo control 
of tho District Magistrate. There are f»mr revenue thanas, namely, 
Madhubani, Bonipatti, Khajauli and Phnlparas and eleven police- 
stations, namely, Benipatti, llarlakhi, Madliwapur, Khajauli, Ladania, 
Jaynagar, Madhubani, Jhaujharpur, Bhulparas, Mailliopur and 
Laukaha under this subdivision. 

Tho Mmlhubani subdivision has eighteen Blocks or AncJials. 
Tho Anchal is an unit for revenue aomiiiistration as for develop- 
ment work. Each Anchal has been placed under a gazetted officer 
who is called Block Development Officer or Anchal Adhihari. He is 
normally of the rank of a Deputy (Collector or a Sub-Deputy 
Collector. An Anchal Adhikari or the Ttloek Development Officer 
has to do all tho revenue and development w'ork of an AnchaL 
Ho is, the head of his office and wording under the Subdivisional 
Officer and the District Magistrate. Ho is the drawing aiid dis- 
bursing officer of funds for his Anchal. He is vested with tho 
powers of a Second Class Magistrate to maintain law and order of 
his AnchaJU 

Tho incidoiico of wlucation and literacy is fairly lugh. The 
people of tliis subdivision i>ay much attention to education. There 

flgarjs for 1981 Coasusvoro ob'ainod from Darbbanga OoUeotoroto, 


Molea. Females. 

6.39,900 701,709 

779,344 823,.562 
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are 48 high sohools inoluding higher sooondary sohools and about 
10 oolloges in this subdivision and many lower and upper primary 
sohools. 

Thero is a municipality at Madhubani. and a notified area 
committee at Jamnagar. The details of municipality and notified 
area committee will bo found in Local Solf-Govomment chapter. 

This subdivision has a number of important villages and could 
be said to be the core of Maithil culture. Ancient traditions and 
customs are still maintainod in many of the villages. Mangrauni 
village within 3 miles of the subdivisional headquarters will give 
one the impression that timo has stood still here and wo are in 
adiffisrent age. 

As regards trade, this subdivision exports fish, handloom cloth, 
mdkhana (water berries), mangoes, sugarcane, lichi, paddy, hide 
and brass metal articles to Patna, Kanpur, Calcutta, Mokamoh, 
Dkrbhanga, etc. It imports medicine, machine, soap and shoos, 
etc., from Patna, Kanpur, Calcutta, Uttar Pradesh, etc. Regarding 
trade with Nepal it appears from tour diaries of Subdivisional 
Officer of Madhubani during 18S8 to 1800 that Madhubani sub- 
division was an imi)ortant trade centre in the later part of the 
19th century as well. There used to bo frontier Trade Registra- 
tion offices at Madhwapur arid Umgaoii. Tlio principal imports 
from this subdivision to Nepal wore cotton, sugar, silk, betel-nut 
and tobacco and export from Nepal was paddy, timber, mustard 
seed, dal, etc. Paddy, oilseeds, timber ai’e the principal imports 
now. A niunber of rice mills and timber saw-mUls have l>eon sot 
up in Madhubani subdivision on Nepal border Thero is a liigh 
incidence of smuggliug of non-duty paid ^anja from Nopal through 
Madhubani subdivision. 

Maithil Brahmans predominate in the subdivision. The other 
castes are Rajputs, Mohammadans, Kayasthas, Gwalas, Banias 
and Harijans. In this subdivision bouses are generally mud built 
and bamboo splits with tile and straw roofing. People have also 
started constructing pveea houses in tho rural areas as well. 

So far as the agricultural production is ooncornod, thi& sub- 
division is mainly a paddy and sugaroano growing area. Tho 
staple food is rice, and vegetables, murhi (fri^ rice), gur, 
ehura, curd and ghughni (boiled gram) constitute their favourite 
tiffin. Use of biri, tobacco, pan and supati (botel-nut) are very 
common. 

In this subdivision a numbor of famous melat are held at 
Sanrath, Kapileshwarasthiji, Silanath, etc., which are visited by 
a very largo number of men. 
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Modh^aiM Town. — ^Madhubani town is ♦the headquarters of 
the subdivision of the same name. The total population of the 
town aoi^rding to 1961 census was 23,283 whereas according to 
the provisional figuresiof 1961 census the population is 28,233, i.e., 
14,906 males and 13,327 females. The following chart will show 
the variation of population inMadhubani town from 1901 to 1961; — 



Year. * 


PeraonB, 

Variation, 

1901 


« • 

17,802 


1911 


• m 

16,500 

- 1,802 

192] 

- 


16,582 

+ 82 

1931 

• • 


18,789 

+2,207 

1941 

. 

— 

20,272 

+ 1,483 

1051 

• • 

•M 

23,283 

+ 3,011 

1961 

. . 

. • 

28,233 

4-4.860 


From the above census figures it appears that the jiopalation 
of the town is increasing rapifiy. 

Regarding Modhuboni town L.S.S.O'Malley in the last District 
Gazott^r of Darbhanga (1907) mentions that “Headquarters town 
of the subdivision of the same name, situated about 18 miles 
north-east of Darbhanga town in 26'’2J' North and East. 

Population (1901) 17,802. Madhubani is an important trading 
centre on the road from the Sakri railway station to the Neptd 
frontier. It was constituted a municipality in 1869, and the 
area within municipal limits is 4 square miles. The town runs 
north and south, the principal thorough fare being in that direction. 
It contains the usual ])ubli<' offices, a .'ispensary and sub-jail with 
accommodation for 12 prisoners. To ‘’-e north of the town is 
the -rosidonce of some largo land owners, known as the Madhubani 
Bahus, who are connections of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, as 
they are doHoonded from Kirat^ Singh, the third son of Madhu 
Singh, who w'as the proprietor of the Darbhanga Raj at the end 
of the 18th century. The name of Madhubani moans the honey 
forest and points to a time when the land on which the town 
stands was covered by an uncleared forest, from which bees-wax 
was obtained by a scanty population’’.* 

There have been fundamental changes in Madhubani sinoe 
L.S.S.O’Malloy’s days. Mu ‘hubani has expanded enormously and 
is now a large town in the district of Darbhanga. 

The town is a place of some commercial and trade importance. 

(Commodities like handloom cloth, Khadi cloth, sugarcane, nutkhana 
(water borrios), mangoes, oilseed, castor seed, paddy and fish are 

*Diatri«S> Uiwotteer of Dnrbhnnpa (1007),pp. 16I.162, 
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exported from Madhutani to Darbhatiga, Patna, SamaBtix)ar, Calcutta* 
Muzaffarpur. During 1960 61 abotit 45,540 maunds per month of 
goods such as handloum cloth, oilseeds, paddy, etc., "wero exported 
and about 50,355 maunds jier mouth of godd's such as mill made 
cloth, medicine, soup, kerosene oil, etc ,W'Teimjiortcd from Calcutta, 
Kanpur, Patna, etc., by tho railway. 'J'ho average earning jwr 
month from goods traflic was Ils. 62„5:il.. So far as the traffic is 
concerned about 36,064 persons jssr monttn visited and went out- 
side the town in 1960-61 and tlio a\e/age earning from passenger 
traffic i»or month was 11a. 27,250 from Madhubani station. Tho 
town contains about 20 grain stockists, 30 uholcsaicrB and abtnit 
60 retail sale dealers. The imai grows a good quuntity of sugarcane 
which is gonorally supplied to Sakri andS.iuiastijtur Sugar factories. 

Tho town is at tho junction of sever, il roails, Madhiibani- 
Jaynagar, Madhul aui Jh< njharpnr, Madhubani Uenipatti and 
Madhubani -Darbhangu , etc. Tlu‘.se nuids connect Madhubani 
to Darbh^ga, Cliapia, Muzaffarpur and Patua. Buses and trucks 
ply on these distant places with pa'^Hengers and <’onunoditics. 
Madhubani towni rcgistcis an outthnv of ai>out 1,0(>0 itcrKons per 
day and receives ab«jut 600 jiersons fioin othei places such as 
Darbhanga, MuzalFaipur, Jayuagnr, Ilohik.i.etc. 

The town is inhabitiMl by Hindu and Moburumadan communi- 
ti««. There arc about twenty castes in the town and the Brahmans 
and Mohammadan.s bold tho larg«‘st inajt>rity in the town. Tho 
number of Kujputs, Kuiniis and Marwaris uncj Kajasthas is nut 
so large 

The incidonee of cdiieaiiun ami literacy i.s fairly high. The 
people of Madhubani town ])ay tmieh attention to (diieation. Tho 
town has 11 low’cr primary seh<x>l.s e.XiJnding 4 vtakfahs, 8 iii)iH'r 
primary 8cho<il8, two middle, three high .vehools including a girls 
school and a colleger. There is eo education in tho college and 
about 2,(XH) students are retuluig in it. Besides there is alsi) 
an Ayurrnlic college in the town ami the nnuilxT ol students is «lK)Ut 
thirty -five. 

So far as medical and publi«- iie.alth j.s concernc<l, tho town 
contains a Snhdivisional Hospital with an a(conim(»dution of 
45 beds out of which 30 .are fur nuilos and 15 for females. Besidts 
there are abo.it seven allopathic, eight homOt'ofiathic and fo^^r 
ayurvtdic private practitioners in the town. There is also an 
Anti-Malaria office. There is no sewx'rnge system within tho t wn 
and there is a general lack of sens«* of sanitation. 

Tho Govommont ajso raaintuiiis a veterinary dlsjamsary in the 
town. There is no fire service maintaiiuxl by the municipality. 
The town is electrified and there are thri'O cinema irousos in the* 
town. It WAS observed by tho investigator that tho towi pooph 
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very much cinema minded. The students are the best patrons 

^ousos. This may be due to the fact that there 
are hardly any other sources of recreation. 

i?T" ‘f, the administration point of view. 

headquarters of the subdivision, it 
®5 ‘‘"d State Government. 

r® C?»‘'„“l.««vornment departments are Post and 
Jf « ?®fi. the Railway, the branch office of the State Bank 

♦ L f ^ ‘^® Insurance Corporation of India. Some of 
J® f Subdivisional Officer. Sub-jail, Deputy 

®®®®’ Subdivisional Officer, Eduoatioii, 

industries of the town are basket making, earthen 
^wnaking, handloom and Khadi weaving and wooden furnituro 


Madhioapur. — This village in Madimbmi subdivision is *he 
hoadqua^ers of a Community Development Block of the same 
name. It has an area of 542 acres. The nearest railway station 
i.s 1 upri at a distance of 13 miles. 


o to^ the census of 1961 its total population was 

-.717 piraons, i. e., 1,338 males and 1,379 famales with 427 
occupied houses. 


There are a low’cr and an upper primary school, a middle school 
and a po.st office in the village. There is a statutory Gram Pan- 
chayat in the village. 

Afalinagar.—A. vilLige in Saraastipur subdivision, situated at 
a distance of 23 miles south-west of Laheriasarai. A metalled 
Lahcria3<irai-Miizafrarpur road runs through the village. It is 
bounded on the north by Phulha village, on the south by Burhi 
Uivudak river, on the east by Bakhtiarjiur village and on t^he west 
by Saidpur village. 

This village is under the jurisdiction of Kalyanpur police station 
and jCalyanpiir Block. Accoriiing the provisional population 
figures of 1961 census its total population is 3,936, i.e., 2,034 males 
and 1,902 females and th total number of literates is 832. i. e., 
655 males and 177 females. 


The village contains a temple of Mahadeo. which was built 
in 1844^ by a local businessman. An annual mcla on Ramnanmi 
day 'i$ held which lasts for about five days. About 20,000 visitors 
come to the mela every year. This fmh is partly religious and 
partly oommercial. 
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Thd village has a mixed populaticm oonsisting of agriouIturistB, ' 
businessmen and sorvioe holders but the agrioullurists predominate. 
The main castes are Bhumihar, Maithil Brahman, Khatri, Koeri, 
Gwala, Dusadh and Mohammadan. 

^ The village has a post office, a State pofiltry farm, a lower 
primary school, a basic school and a high soliool. There is a library 
which was established in 1964. 

The main crops are maize, paddy, tobacco and sugarcane. 
Ghura and curd form the main diet besides rice and wheat. The 
village ^ exports mangoes and lichies to MuxafFarpur, Patna, 
Samastipur, etc. The village is full of mango and lichi orchards. 

There is a statutory Oram Panchayaf in the village. Thehouces 
are mostly mud-built with straw roofing. The village has got 
electricity. But very few houses have got electric connection. 
There are two flour milts. There is a night centre for adult educa- 
tion in the Harijan tola of the village. There are four temples and 
a ffiosque and 7 kirtan mandlies in the village. 

Malmal. — large village under Khajauli police fliajia in 
Madhubani subdivision, Tt has an area of 4,022 aeies. 

Aooonling to the oousuh of 1951 its total population was 
8,720, i, e,, 4,049 males and 4,671 females w*ith 1,344 occupied houses 
The total number of literate persons was 754. i.c , 625 males and 
129 females. 

The village has. a post office and a number of Kchools. 

Mangrauni,^T\i^ village is situfvtod at a distance of about 
24 miles north of tho district headquarters, under the jurisdiction 
of Madhubani subdivi.sion at a distance of 3 miles in northern 
direction. It is under Kajnagar Community Development Bl<»ck. 
A kacha dusty road leads to this village from Madliul^ani. Tho 
nearest railway station is Madhubani. Tt is divided into seven 
Mas namely, Harinagar, Laheriaganj. Gorakshani, >{avtoIi,l'ilakh- 
war, Jharitoli, Mangrauni and Shoikhtoli. 

This village, according to the Panjikars, is more thanathousand 
years^ old. The original name of the village was ‘Mangojvani’. 
In Hindi 'Mangal' means benevolence and Vaiii* means followers. 
The present name ‘Mangrauni* is tho crude form of tho word 
‘Mangal^ni*. In Maithil language the crude form for ‘Va 
is *ao (?n)*, then the name becomes ‘Mangalauni* hut ‘la (^)’ 
becomes * fa(T)^ hence its name becomes ‘Mangrauni*. 

The total area of the village is 2,060 acres with 2,118 number 
of occupied houses and a total population of 6,075 souls, i. e., 
2,497 males and 2,678 females and 677 males and 114 fomafosare 
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literate.* TUere are twenty-four tanks in the villace, 
are utilized for household purposes, irrigation and 


The tanks 
growing of 


has produced a number of scholars with contribu- 
tions. Alxmt eight hundred years back there was one Shri Pandit 
Narsiraha Tarkvagish, unfortunately whose works have not been 
proservod. 


w J‘«ndred years ago another great scholar, Sri Pandit 

ituohipatj, had oome to this village and settled do^in. It is said 
mat It was ho ivho took interest in developing this village. His 
grand-sou Sri Pandit IlamaLhadra had five sons who are popu- 
larly known &ti Pancharvdravtar, i. e., incarnations of Lord Shiva. 

- (Ramabhadra) eldest son Pandit Sajjjadankit htadhusudan 

had a son named Mad an. It is said that since l.COO yeais l)cforc 
and aftor, tho birth of Madaii, none have achieved Mich a great 
siipematural power as he. The story goes that once *011 the day 
of Atnarag Pariva he had .said '* Today is dwiUya*’. The 
other Pandita v,'\io\votQ present replied, “Today is Pariva". Then 
>t JJfadan) said tliaf he does not recognise the almanac. He 
further said tliat if the moon rises today, then it will he dteiHya ahd 
actually it hajipened so that due to hie sui>ernalural power the 
moon had risen. Still he is known as the preceptor (Gvru) of the 
Tanlrik Vidya and is respected by all tho Tantrika of India. 

Madan’s youngcT brotlier was Pandit Vidyanidhi Pitamber. 
He (V'idyanidhi) is knowui from his son’s {Gokulnath's) works, 
that ho had also written mary authentio books on Tanira Vidya 
unfortunately his (VidyMiidhi) works have not yet been found. 
Thirty to forty works of Pandit Gokulnath have been preserved 
and some of them are the following. — ^hintutriani Tika, Chakra 
Raahnu, Didhxta Vtdyota {oi\ Nyaya Ptt,'OSophy), Padavakya Ratna- 
kara (oomm6.it.vry on all tho philosopliios but eepeciaUv on Shabda 
Vidya), Kapya Prakash Tika (on literature), MithyntwammkH 
(on V^odaiita pliilosopfjy), Amritadaijanaiakam (commentary on all 
the 12 schools of pliilosopliy), Layhavaya^ravu Rahtsya (useful for 
all tho philosoiihios), etc. lie is known as Tatkika kvla Gurv. 

Pandit Gokubiath’s son Trihaanr^javadata Raghunath was 
a genius. If. is said that thrice he had given away all of his 
boloiigings in dan (gift), therefore, 1> ■ known aaTrihcaarvaavadata. 
A tank known as Buddhivardhini had been excavated by him. 
This tank is still there. 


Another brother among tho Pancharudravatar was Pandit 
Vikgish whoso son Dhtrendra was another Siddha puruah. 


The grand-son of Pandit Raghunath was Shankar Daita who 
was the guru of tho great revolutionary leader of 1857,KuuwaT 
Singh and Amar Suigh, of Shaiiabad. During the revolution of 


*DiattioftO<osus Hao'tbookof Dorbbanga (1961), published iu 228. 
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1857, thd British army ha<l oomo to arrest him (Shankar Batta) 
over here. His small oitadel in ruins is still present. 

r 

The village Is oleotrified but only a few of the villagers have 
taken the ail vantage of this facility. There ^ro about 200 iTafgka 
U-iyygs and Sari^ dhoti, gamchha, loongi, eto., are made, and sent 
to other parts of the district also. The ooarse hh€idi cloth is also 
washed here. Besides there are three kolhuaand one flour mill. 
There are two cream extracting machines here. The extracted 
oreain is sent to the other parts of the district. Sugarcane is 
grown and there are cane crushing machines and gur is produced. 

Poultry farming is also common but it is only maiirtained by 
the Musahars and Muslims of the village. Eggs are sent outside 
and also sold at Madhubani- Fish rearing is common. There is 
a tank of about 22 bighas in which fishes are reared. This tank 
was excavated in 1941-42 by Darbhanga Maharaja. 

\s Madhubani town is> quite close, there is no market or hat 
in «tho village. There are only a few shops of grains and other 
eatables. 

There is a private dharmashala in a temple. There are four 
lower primary schools including a Madarm for boys and girls. 
Besides there is a Sanskrit High School. There are two libraries, 
namely, Gandhi Pustikalaya and Vinod Pustakalaya. 

There are abo-it 12 temples in the village out of which the 
temple of goddess Bhagwati, God ShankBr, Site Bama mid 
Ekada.sha Rudra is of considerable importance. Another temple 
known as Burhimdi Ka Mandir is noted in the district. It is 
said that this is the first place in Bihar where the imago of Goddess 
Du'ga wv» establi8h*?d. Another temple known as NavarfUra 
Ma^ir is in dilapidated condition. |t was built by the Raj 
Darbhanga family. 


Manigachi, 

This village in Sadar subdivision is the headquarters of a Com- 
munity Devel 'pmont Block of the same name. It is under the 
jurisdiction of Bahora police station. There are lower and upper 
primary schools, a middle school, a dispensaryi a post office, and 
a statutory i/ram Panchayat, 

The village is inhabited m >stly by the Maithil Bridimans. There 
is a centre of the cottage industry of stkkt (reed) products. 

Mohiuddinagar, 

This village in Samastipur subdivision is the headquarters of 
a thana and a Oommunity Dei^lopmont Block of the saoie name. 



Aocording to the census of 1951 its total population was 2,986^ 
1.0. , 1|459 males and 1^527 females with 410 occupied houses. 

The village has a lower primary school, an upper primary school, 
a middle school, a high school and a library. Besides there are 
a post officoi a veterinary dispensary and a general dispensary in the 
village. 

• 

Til') village has an important m-irkot. Tiioro aro a number 
of cloth and grain shops. 

Muktapur. 

It is a growing township and will ultimately become a part of 
Samastipur town, the distance being only four miles. There is 
a railway station which handies a good turn-over of commodities, 
although most of the produce of the area is taken to Samastipur 
station. 

There is a big jute factory with a sizeable colony of*the supt't- 
visory staff and workers. There is a ix>.st office and a number of 
school of different grades. The village was a seat of an indigo 
factory and was converted into a big farm bj- an enlightened zamin- 
dar who did his own cultivation and introduced mcchunised culti- 
vation quite early. Ho had also founded some of the schools at 
the village and established an annual mcla wliich provided many 
amusements like racing, etc. 

Narahia. 

A village in the north-oastorii corner of the Madhubani sub- 
division, situated a few miles north-east of Phulparas. It is con- 
nected by a metalled road to the railw > ' station Nirmali which is 
about four miles. 

The village is under the jurisdictioit of Phulparas ixtlice station, 
Phulparas Anchal and has an area of 2,854 acres. According to the 
census of 1&61 its total population was 5,958, i.e., 2,890 males and 
3,068 females with 1,126 occupied houses. The number of literate 
persons was 789, i. e., 737 males and 52 females. 

The village has a mixed population consisting of agriculturists, 
busiribssmon and sorvioo holders, but iho agriculturists predominate. 
The main castes are Brahmans, Rajputs, Monammeilans andHari- 
jans. 

The village has a post office, a lower primary school, an upper 
primary school and a middle sohool and a public library. 

The main crops are maize, paddy, sugarcane, jatpar and hajra 
Ohura and curd form the main diet Asides rice and wheat. There 
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are big grain goh»$ in the village market and this is an impcfrfcani 
centre for the Kepalese grain trafSo. 

There is a statutory Oram Panchoyat and th<‘ro arc about six 
kirtcm mandalics in the village. 

Panchohh. 

This village is in S.wUr subdivisien and has an area of 
1,123 acres. It is under the jitri8<Uotiou of Sudar thana. 

According to tho cen.sns of lOol its total population was 3,24.'i, 
i.e.y 1,665 males and 1,680 females. 

Tho village has a lower primary .^cdiool. a middle school, a 
Sanskrit pathstda, a library and ^Qram Pnnrhaynt. There is a good 
market with a number of shops. 

Phulpanta. 

This village in Madhnbani snlxlivision is the headcpiarters of a 
CJpmmunity Uovelopmout Block of the same name and has a pediee 
thana. 

According to the census ofl!)51 its total po})ulalion was 3,098 
persons,! e., 1,539 males and 1,550 females with 529'>eenpied Inmw'H. 
The total number of lit-oratd persons was 3»)2, i.e,, 34H males and 
16 females. 

There ivre statutory Oram Panchaynt, a liltr.iry and a number 
of schools of ditferont status. 

PUSA 

Past Uistory. 

Situated at a distanci* at 8J miles from tlu^Pusa Hoad railway 
Station on tho North-Eastern ilailway -- Pu.sa i.s onee ngain <‘oniing 
into importance and is redeeming its past glorj’^. It h.i- become the 
seat of tho Central Sugarcane Research Station of Bihnr all bough 
there arc numerous other nation-building di'jiartnients of Govern- 
ment of Bihar functioning here. A port ion ofit is still oeenpied by 
tho Qovornraonl/ of India. Ptisa i-* oonneeted bv highways from 
Darbhanga and Mnzaifarpur towns. 

Pusa oiijo ’■« a site well bedecked wdtli nature's bounties full ol 
green meadows and rich crop fields, beaut ifnl .avenues flanked on 
both sides with over-green and <irnament al osAaifca and giant sal 
trees. Its beautiful roads liommeil with well trimmed dubha grass 
and hodgus offer a pleasant sight , The fruit orchards with variet ies 
of fruits of rare species are an attraction of the iwojile. Th<* river 
Qaudak offers natural boundary on titroe sides of the Pu.sa Estate 
as if it is being fondled in her lap. 
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This beautiful village has an interesting past. A Stud at Pusa 
was established through a Hcmad of July 5, 1764 with the East 
India Conipauy’s seal. This was started with a view to growing 
grass aud English grains for horses aud for pasture lands. The 
East India Company agreed to pay to the Zamindar a rental of 
1,DOO Sicca rupees fpr tho lands occupied. Captain W. Fraser was 
the first Superintendent of the Stud Farm. Here breeding operations 
of many types of horses were carried on. This is because the 
Saraisa Horses are still known to be of good quality all over India. 
(Pusa falls in the Saraisa Pargana.) The various sections of the 
area are at present known by the varieties of tho horses bred here. 

Tho prices of fixjdgrains of tho8<* days are of historical impor- 
tance. In 1794, wheat was selling at ‘2 inannds a rupee, barley 
3 inaunds and 20 seers, gram 1 inaund ami 35 seers, aud paddy the 
most imi)or(ant grain ot the area sold at 6 maunds to a rupee. In 
1795, milk s«)ld at, 52 m^ors a rui)ef5 and ghee 5} seer.s to the rupee. 

Tho Village was completely ac<piited by the Government of 
Bengal (Bihar then was a part of Bengal) in tho year 17j#6. 
Thf> utlwr wjwite lands appurtainnig to Bakhtyarpur, a village on 
the other sido ol tho river (population 1,384) were at-signtd to 
Govt*rnment in 1798 without any additional rout. This new 
assignment of land.s served as a grass-let der to the horses bred at 
Pusa. Tho tenants of this village wre required to grow oats and 
other English gro-ssts for supply at Pusa. They list'd to get Hadnt 
fortius. Tlmso who refused to grow these grasses were subjected 
to tort HP'S like the tenant. s of Ndha Sahibs. 


Tit wards the «*ud of 1 874, these horst'-brt'cding operations were 
abandoneil. The projKirtj was then i 'a short time utilist'd as a 
model or experimental farm — speeia .ittentnm Wing devott d to 
growing and i’.nring of tobacco. Tlu'se exptrimeiit.s proved to be 
a failure. It was then leased out to M/s Begg, Dunlop & Co., of 
Calcutta for tobai-co growing experiments in the year 1877. They 
started a tobacco faetorj- for curing cigarette tobacitt. Thisbiisiness 
lasleil fiir about 20 years when in 1897 the Bengal Government 
treimnated the lease to tho Company «nda.ssumed charge of the 
ent irt' proiH>rt ii s. In 1 902, a sclu me w as prepan d lor nt ilising the 
Estate as a cattle breeding and l i>rv f.mii to which were added 
proposals for establishing an Agricultural Keseareh Station and 
college. The selienie as finally approved by tie* Govemmein of India 
waBsaiietionoil by the Secret .ry of Slate. Onthe26th of December 
1903 tlm properly was formally handt'd over by the Bengal 
(loveniment to the Government ef India. Pnnu 1904, the pn'liminary 
work of clearing and levelling of tho site began. Its name then 
was Agrioultur.il Research ln.stitute and College. This name was 
change-d to the Imperial Agricultural llesi'arch Institute, Pusa in 
the year i929. 







Tile Agrioultuml jftesearoh Institute, Pusa, owed its inception 
to the generosity of Mr. Henry Phipps, an American Philcmthropist, 
who in 1903, plaoed at the disposal of Lord Ouron, the then Viceroy 
and QoTemor-General of India, three donations of f 20,000 
(which he afterwards raised to £ 30,000) to be devoted to some 
object of public utility in India preferably in the direction of scien- 
tific reaeitfoh. A part of this donation was utilised for the construc- 
tion of a Pasture Institute at Coonoor in South India, and it was 
decided that the balance should be utilised in erecting a laboratory 
for Agricultural Research which would form a centre of economic 
science dealing with the development of agriculture on which the 
people of India mainly depend. This laboratory was named as 
Phipp’s Laboratory after the name of the donor. The magnificent 
building cost about Rs. 9 lakhs in those days. The building was, 
therefore, popularly known as “Naulakha**. This consisted of two- 
storeyed ornate range with flat roof surmounted by a largo and 
missive dom^ over looking the Himilayas in clear weather. 

This Agricultural Rssearch Institute was fully equipped with 
la^ratories, a museum, herbaria and an ui>-to*iato scientific library . 
The activities of the Institute wore mainly directed towards re- 
search experiment and education. On research side the Institute 
dealt with problems of general and all-India importance or with 
problems which could not be studied properly or eon veniently by 
Provincial Governments. On the education side, it served the pur- 
pose of a higher teaching institution providing post-graduate eourses 
for selcffeed graduates of Provincial Colleges and distinguished 
graduates of Indian Universities. 

This glory of Rihar received a 8t‘Vere shock in the year I9.'’4 
when the mag ificeut admini'itrativo buildings and laboratories wore 
destroyed by the great Earthquake in which devastated t he 

whole of North Bihar. The damages done were not such that were 
beyond repairs. But instead of repairing or re-building the Station 
at Pusa, the then Government of India decided to shift the Institute 
to New Delhi. This proposal of the Government of India received 
overwhelming support from the upcountry men, especially by the 
majority of the officers and staff of this Institute as New Delhi 
was better suited to them. There was a great agitation and protests 
from the people of Bihar against this decision of the India Govern- 
ment but in vain. The old bureaucracy of the day had itsown* way. 
The Institute «faa shifted. This shifting cost the Government lacs 
of rupees. The new site of the Institute at Delhi is also known as 
New Pusa after its old location. The Govi r inent did not remain 
satisfied with the shifting of the Institute. Even the traces of the 
building wore wiped out by dismantling thit massive building 
althoui^ people of Bihar urged fur maintaining this building even 
in ruins as monument fur future history of Bihar. Thoeost of 
disman' ling amonutod to over fifteen thousand of rupees. Today 
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tjjLero stands an orchard on iho site of this glorious institute. To 
those who hav ^ so jn the Institute in bloom are left only the 
romiiUHcences of the old historic Institution. 

In the year 1935, the OovornmeiiL of India decided to relinquish 
the Pnsa Kstate. At this tune the (lovi^riinient of Bihar took 
timely opportunity and jnirehascd the Kstate from the India Go- 
vernmout at a nominal cost of Rs. 2,05,000 including buildings and 
other installations. An area of 150 acres with a few bmidingswas 
excluded for the Botanical Sub-station of the Government of India 
who retained this section atPusa. This then became the scat of 
the Deputy Director of Agriculture of the Government of Bihar. 
An experimental farm onavwy largo scale was started here. This 
experimental farm dealt with probh^ins of general agriculture of the 
province with a hinall dairy herd. Sugarcane Research Institute 
whieli had its beginning at Musheii near Muzaffarpur town was 
shifted to tins plaee. K\pcriin<'ni<il work on diflEL^rcnt aspects of 
sugarcam* agriculture, namely, agioiiomy, botany including physiology, 
chemistry including ^ugdro^iuo, (jnr and entomology, pathology 
ami '^latislios, wa^ started wilha\iew to render real service to 
o«il!i"'»hng community and milling interest as v-ell. 

• 

S*"<;vRrvNn Pu:s)MR(n. 

In 1017, the out in' farm and Kstato c/itoc tindiT the control of 
tho Sugarcane Sjjci i.ili'-t (now IhVecMir of Srgardine Research and 
I>( Vidopimuit). It is on the vestir^wof the fmperial Institute of 
Agriculinral Rt'^'^arcli of liulia that th«' ])n.^cnt Cei tral Sugarcure 
Researcli Station of the fhA(»rnihont of Bihar vjtpnds trulay. 
At th's Rf\st'aM'h Stitiou a band of Agricultural Scientists are 
('ng<)god for n'Si'arcli woik The inv<-^tigali< ? s and recommendations 
of those sfut^nti'-ts an^ of immen-e value lo M'gar industry. The 
n'S'areli <iri <^ugarcau(‘ at this st itioii has nuidc' grc'at juegre^s. 
Reeonily a lollow* lii]> his Ixhui cn\ tisl ni this Station for carryh'g 
on advanced research in -^ugireano A new Sugarcane lUvsearch 
Lvboratory has been eon ted in tlie samt> on hard ^v]Lilh held the 
glorious building of tlie past. Tlii^ Rc^^earcJi Station emj>toys 
over two thousand workc^rs in its d’ffer'^nt .seclioiw. Tho farm 
attached to tiu' .-station is not only a research farm but it ia 
a paying conc.ern t<H>. 'Fh*’ farm has a ?t'\cuiue of tiVer two lacs 
a year. • 

Besides there are .seeti<ms of other develoimient departments 
like BaoKhaur Cattle' Breeding Farm where liachhnUr typo bulla 
and cows are resarod and brcsl. This brcxsling farm aho conducts 
oxporimouta inbreeding of impn>ved goats of yXustralia, Jnmuiiapari 
goatSy white Yorkshire pig^^# ducks ancl 1 ens. The Dairy maintained 
by this farm eaters the Hupjily of frc.sh milk not only to Ihisa but 
aiao to Muzaflarpur and other towns. 

26 Rev.- 47 
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A fo\f yoars back*a Bdsearoh Station for conducting exporimoijita 
on hoocca and chewing tobacco has been established with 40 acres 
of land under the auspices of the Indian Central Tobacco Committee. 
This station is placed under the charge of an Agronomist. There 
is a Basic Trauiing School, a Central Co-operative Trabiing Institute, 
a Wdll-aquippcd Ti>Rpital, a high school, a co-o(>orativo stores, a 
telegraph and post ofli^o and a club. There is a unit of Public 
Works Deimrtraont and Public Health* to look after the roads, 
buildings and sanitation. There are two rest houses of the Covem- 
ment of India one for sotiior officials and the other for subordinate 
staff. The Oovernmont of Bihar has an inspection bungalow. 
Beoently Pusa has also booumo the soat of the Samastipur-rusa- 
Sakra Bloi^k of the C immunity Project. An Agrloultural School 
has also baon started under national extension programme with 
one hundred stu<lcnts. Ricontly the Gov'ornment of India have 
started a R'^giunal Co-openativo Institute which is functioning from 
October, 1964. 

At one time there wa^s a Technical School also at Pusa which 
pfferod facilities for training in indigenous industries like b<>ll- 
metal Works, carpentry, baskot-makuig, muuir and </o)i-niakiiig, 
etc. This school hilpod the unemiiloyod persons to stand im their 
own logs andjcarn an independent livelihood. It w.ts unfortunate 
that the schiol was closed down by the Government in 1912 uheri 
the school was looted in the political movement. 

During the wartime a x>bant for the manufaelure of flax was 
established at Pusa at an enormous cost for xuiiplying r.iu inatenals 
for manufaoturo of parachute goods. Tlio x’lont is still l^uig in 
a house specially, built for the jiurposo. 

Pusa covers an area of 1,.30S acres of land of uhieh about 
900 acres are cultivable, tho rest being occupiid by loads and 
buildings. There are 14 first class Enroiieaii tjjio b’uigalo'ws ai'd 
a number of set of residential quarters for tho staff. It ha'' got 
a Power House which suxiplies electricity to the Estate, 

Pusa seems to hivo covorodthreo villages, viz., Pusa Mohammaii- 
pur Despar, Pma D »par and Warpur Puna. They aro oKtomksl 
over 3,866 squire miles with a population* of 6,068 in 1961. 

Bijnagar.—A villago about 7 miles north of Madhubaiii in 
Modhubani subdivisioii brings nostalgic memories of tho patronage 
of Darbhanga Raj and a waft of what might have been. Maharaja^ 
dhiraj Sir Rameshwar Singh wanted to shift the headquarters 
of Raj Darbhanga from Darbhanga to Rajnagar and lavishly spent 
money in building palaces and temples and oxoavating or renovating 
tanks. Three largo palaces and several delicately oxoouted tompUw 
graced Rajnagar and >ittracto<l a<lmiration till came tho great 

*District Ooosiu U»Q<tbook, Djirbbnuga (lOSl), p. SOS. 
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•Earthquake of 1934. The palaces were rained almost beyond 
repaira and the tomxilca wore very badly damaged. After the 
Earthquake it was found that tlio main palace through the Durga 
hall and the roof ov(?r the inner Khrines roudorod into a mass of 
ruins and the very fine marble imagf) of floity of Duiga was 
broken into pieces. ’The Sliiva temple built on South Indian model 
was also beyond reiuurs. The glorious Sun tem]*lc and tho 
marble imago of Kali, tho teinple.s of Ardlianari.'jhvvar and Kaj 
Rajeshwar were also made irreparable. M.iharaj.idhiraj Sir Ramesh- 
war Singh’s dream of makujg Rajnagar tho seat of Darbhanga 
Raj and to bring about a cultur.d oonllucnee imrticularly of the 
different creeds of Hinduism was sliattere*!. It is a tragedy that 
tho religious fervour of tho Maharajadhiraj and the la\ '.sh spomling 
of more than croros of rupce.s would come to this end. 

Tho village ha? oloetricity since 19.'»9. A railway sralion of tho 
North-Eastern Railway serves tho village. It has a public library, 
a post office, a Veterinary disp'-iuar}' and a branch office of 
Khadi Board. There are schools of different status including a 
high school. Tho main cottage indu.siry of the tillage' is iTial- 
meking and handloom textiles. Tho village is also the centre of 
trade in makhana (water berries). 

Rusera . — Rusera town in tho Samvstipur sub livision, .situated 
on tho oast bvnk of tho Burhi Oandak just b-dow tJie confluened 
of that river with tho Baghmati, in N-uth and East. 

Tho total iiopnlation of tho town according to lOSl censu,s was 
12,OG7 whoroas according to tho provisional figures of 19GI census 
tho population is 14,341, i.o., 7,385 male.s and G.9r)6 lemales. The 
following chart will show tho varlition of population in Rusera 
town from 1901 to 19G1 ; — 


y «' tr. 


IVi -ons. 

V k\tu\i loii. 

ll^Ol 


10,21 > 


J911 

• • 



1921 

, • 

H.IST 

30 

1931 

, , 

8,869 

* O'?.* 

1911 


lo.ir.t 

•f 1,2 ^7 

IDfil 

, , 

I2,Oii7 

-* 1.013 

1961 


14,311 

‘ 2.274 


Prom tho abjvo constis figures it. appears that the pitjnih.tlon 
of iho town is iiwroa^ing rapidly since 1921 o< msus. 

Tho town is a place of great oomnicree and trade inqK*rtanoo. 
Commolities like chillies, tunneiie, sugarcane, ghc, paddy .aud 
maise, are oxinirted from Rusera to t^aniastipur, places in West 
Bengal, Bihar, Aasam, Uttar rrnde^Ii, etc., by railway, road and 
boat. Tho town contains about grain .stoeki-ts, 30 wholesalers 
aud about retail salo dealers. Tho area gi'ows a good quantity 
of chillies ami tobacco. 
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Ths town b inhabited by Hindu and Mohammedan comrannitios. « 
Tho rniin oastos in the town are Brahmin, Rajput, Kayaaih, 
Marwari, Gwala, Mohammelan and Harijan. 

* 

Tho incidence of education and literacy b fairly high. Tho 
people of Rusera town pay much attention to. education. Tho 
tOMm has a middle school, ten upper primary and two lower 
primary .schools of municipality. Besides there are also 20 lower 
primary schools under tho E. I. P. Scheme in the town. Tho 
total number of average boys and girls attending municiiial sohoois 
is 1,684 and 486 rosi>ootivoly. There is also a higher secondary 
school and a college in the town. 

So far os mjlical and publie health is concerned, (he towit 
contains a Government dispensary, with an accommodation of 6 
beds. Besides there are many allopathic, homoeopathic and aynr- 
vidic private practitioners in the town. Tho municipality which 
was established in 1869 also maintains an Asddant Health Ollicer, 
a Sanitary Iiispeolor, a Health Inspector and a Vaccinator for tho 
8.anitation of tho town. 

f 

The G>vernmsnt also maintains a veterinary dispcsisary. There 
is no fire service m^intainod by tho raunieipality. The town is 
electrified and th^'^re are about 10 flour mills in the town. 

There Is a post oflfico, an inspection bungalow, a railway slat ion, 
a block office, a police station and several other offices of GoUral 
and State Ciovorumont. 

Raji'n. —V vilUg) in S^lar sublivisionissituale<l at a distance 
of five miles from Kcotiranway. 

Tho village hvs a miicod population consisting of agriculturists, 
businessmen and service holders but tho buaino.ssmon prcslominate. 

There is a sug.ir factory and a post t>lfico in tho village. 
There are lower and upptw primary schools in this villag<'. 

Tho rndn production of the village are maize and sugarcane. 

Sahpurpntori . — A largo village in Saraastii)ur subdivision which 
has a railway station of tho same name. It is also a oommercial 
oentre and is in tho midst of rich tobacco growing area. There 
was a tobacco factory which is now closed down. Tho other main 
crops are chillies, sugarcane and paddy. 

There are lower, ux)por, middle and high schools and n college 
in the village. 

Sakri.~-\ village-cum-town in Madhubani subdivision, sittinte<l 
at a distance of 13 miles from Darbhanga. There is a railway 
junction hero of North-Eastern Railway. 

According to the oenaus of 1961 its total population is 6,830, 
Le., 2,828 males and 3,002 fomalos. It is undor tho jurisdiction of 
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Madhubani thana and has an area of 1,585* acres. It is under the 
jurisdiotion of Pandaul Anchal. 

The village has a ^ixod population conijisting of agrioulturistf*, 
businessm^ and service holders. The main castes are Brahmans, 
Hajputs, Gwalas, Kayasthas, Mohammadans and Harijans. 

The village has a branch office of State Bank of T?idia, an 
electric power house, a tannery, a tile factory, a post office and 
a sugar mill. 

There are lower, upper, middle and high schools in the village. 

The village is electrified and it has a market. There is a 
statutory Ordtn PunchuyfU and a public library. There arc about 
six temples and two mosques in the villages. 

Samastipur subdivision —The la.‘«t l>i.strict Gazetteer mentioiis; — 

“Southern subdivision of the district, lying between 25'’2f»' 
and 26''5' N. and 853®1'‘ and 8C®1' E., and e.xtending over, 778 
square mih's. It is bounded on the north by the Baghmati river, 
which separates it from the headquarters subdivisic-n on the west 
by the Ilajipur subdivision of Muzaffarpur, on the south by the 
Ganges, and on the < ast by the Begusarai subdivision of the Monghyr 
District. Physically, it resembles the subdivisions of Hajipur 
and Begusarai, the whole tract forming a rich alhnial countiy 
noted for the fertility of its soil and for the excellence ofiterafei 
crops. The Ganges skirts the subdivision on the south for miles 
only; and the most important rivers traversing the subdivision arc 
the Little or Burh Gaiulak. the Bayn.and the .Ihamwari and Balan, 
whieh are both offshoots of the Little Gandak. The Buih Ganduk 
enters the subdivision from the we.st '• ar Pusa. and then pursues 
n south-easterly course till it leaves me district near Rusera; 
throughout this portion of its cour.se it makes a natural boundarj, 
the iijdaiids, whicli constitute the gieater jiart of the Mibdn ision, 
lying to the south and the marshy doah of Warisnagar to the 
north. The Baya Hows through a jiortion of the Dal.singli fciarai 
thaiia and joins the Ganges below Dhaue.spur at the extreme 
south-east corner of the subdivision. The Jhamwari and the Balan 
are branches of the Burh tlaiidak, which they leave at Pusa, and 
after Qowing through the south-wt -t of Sama.stipur rejoin the 
parent stream in Monghyr. 

“With the exception of part of the doah between the Baghmati 
ami Little Gandak rivers, the sulHlivision consists ot a large block 
of upland interspersed with a few chavrs or marshes. It is the 
richest and most fertile part of the district, jirodueiiig all the 
moat valuable rabi and bhadoi crops, and it is the centre of the 
indigo industry in the Parbhanga District. Vegetation is luxuriant, 
and mango groves and clusters of bamboos abound, giving 
^ pleasing variety tp the landscape, Its populolion rose frotp 
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738,440 in 1801 to 75^,637 in 1901, •when there were 967 pernons* 
to the square mile, the density of population being greater thap 
in any other part of the district. It coptainH one town, Samastipur, 
its headquarters, and 843 villages. The subdivision was formerly 
known aa the Tajpur subdivision, which was chtablishod in 1867; 
and it comprises the thanas of finma>tipur (foimerly Tajpur), 
Balaingh Sarai and Warianagar (formerly Nagarbasti), and the 
police outx>o.sts of Mohiuddinnagar and Tajx>ur.”* 

There hav'c been fundamental changes in Samastii>ur subdivi- 
sion since L. S. S. O’ Malloy’s days. 

The pop.dation of the subdivinion according to the two last 
censuses are: — 

Y, or. Tolnl Mali Kcii nt**. 

r >|>»IaUi>ii. 

lOM s,i>;,403 

lOOf .. .. .. .. I 'i/.'l.l.'.fi 7.71,1 n 7, *>7, '43 

The Subdivi&ional Officer is the head of the adimni.st rat ion of the 
subdivision and die is directly unrler the adinini.'-traliv'o control of 
the District Magistrate. There are seven i>olico station", vi/. , 
Samastipur, Tajpur, Rusora, Singia, Dalsiog-arai, M'arisnagar 
and Mohiuddiiiagar. 

Tlio sulxlivision has fifteen Idocks or Anchult '^h\(h aiT situated 
at Saraastipur, Ujiarpur, Jlasnnpur, Warishnagar, I’atoii, Rihhut* 
pur, Tajpur, Sarairhnjan, Pusa, Dalsingsarai, Kalyanpiir, tSuigia, 
Kusheswara-than and Rusera. Each Anrhal has been xdaoed under 
a gazetted offii'cr who is railed Illock Development Officer or 
Anchal Adh>kari Ho is normally of the rank of Deputy Collector. 
An Anchal Adhikari or the Rloek Developinonl Officer has to do 
all tho revenue and dovelopmcnf work of an Anchal. He is the 
head of his oflieo and working under the Subdivisionul Officer and 
the District Magistrate. He i.< the drawing and disbiirHing olliccr of 
funds for hi.s Anehal, He is \<'sled with tho powers of a Second 
Cias.s Magiitrato to maintain law and order of Jiis Anchal or 
Block. 

« 

Tho incidemc of education and literacy is' fairly high. The 
Xieoploof this subdivision £>ay much atfentionto education. There 
are 38 (in 1962) high schools including higher Secondary and girls 
liigh schools and eight coliegc.s in tho subdivi'iion. 

There are two municipalities in this subdivision, ono at Samastipiir 
and another at Rusora. Tho details of thoso municipalities will 
bo found in tho chapter Local -Self Govomment. 

UuzHtMr, P^irlrhiuiga (IV07;, pp. ia4-lC5. 
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* Tho subdivision has a nuinboi* of important places which havo 
boon soparatoly described. 

fio far as trado is concerned this sutidivisiun exports tobacco, 
turmoric, sugar and chillies to Patna and plaee.s in West Bengal, 
Uttar Prudosh and Assam, ft imjKirts mediciiu*, soa}>, k<TOseno 
oil, heavy nwchinos, etc. 'fho details will be toimd in chai)ter. 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 

Maithil Brahmans, MoIiamma<luns ainl (iwalas predominate in 
this .sulnlivision. Tho other castes aieUajput^, Kunnis, Kayastlias, 
Banias, Marwuris and Hurijans. 

Tho lious(*8 in this .subdi\ihion are generally mud-biuli and 
bamboo splits with tile and straw roofing. People havo also startfd 
constructing pucca houses in villages ua well. 

So far as tho agricultural jiroduetion is conoerneiV lliis sub- 
division is mainly a easli crop growing twi'a such as chillies, sugar- 
oaue, tobacco and tiirmcrie. The, staple foodiaiiee, dnl andvege- 
t.t’deo. Pan-hiri and betel niit is very common among males and 
females both in tin's subdivision. 

In this subdivision big meUts are lield at Ku&heswara.‘‘than, 
Vidyapatinagar, Rusera, etc. which are visited by more than 
lO.tiOO, persons. 

Sairi't.flipur ToM-n. — Samaatipur is tho heatlqn.trtcrs of tho 
subdivision of tho s.inu* naiuo. Tho total pojnilalion of tho town 
according to ly."*!* census was ly.SOfi persons w hereas a< cording to 
the provisional figures of 1961* census tho population i.-’ 2.'>,736, 

i. 0 ., 15,292 males and 10,111 females. The following chart will 
show tlie variation of population in tSa-s i.‘'tipur town fioiu 1901 
to 1901: — 


y. .ir. 
tool .. 

1911 .. 

1921 .. 

1931 .,. 

1941 .. 
lOfil .. 

too .. 

From tho census figures it 
town is increasing rapidly. 


, .. .. 

, . . . 'I f *> • 07 

. .. .. s,..!? 

, . . . 1.S47 

, .. 13.2'».! .1, 40-2 

I't 3i>>’i f 11.073 
2.'..73C i 6,370 
apiH'ars that the population of the 


♦ Froviaional figar»9 for 1961 conaw* vee-' oltoaoJ Darbbanga 

C^lloo^orato. 
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llogardiag Sama#tipur town L, S. S. O’Malloy in tho Iasi 
Diotriot Gazottoor of Darbhanga (1907) monlionH that ‘'Head- 
quarters town of tho subdivision of the sanio name, situated 
on tho south bank of the little Gandak river in 25'^'52' N. and 
83** 48' E. Population (1901) 9,101. Samastipur is an important 
junotion on tho Bengal North Western-Railway, and is tho site of 
railway workshops which employ 1,000 hands. Tho town extends 
a short distance along tho river bank, and is a large eominereial 
contro, a considerable trado btung ourriod on in rice, oil-seeds, 
pulses, saltpetre and piece goods. It was constituted n municipality 
in 1897 and the area within muidcipal limits is 1.7.'5 square miles. 
Tho town contains tho usual public otBoes, and a sub- jail with 
accommodation for 23 prisoners”.* 

There have b ‘en ftind.vmental olitinges in S.imastipiir sinoo 
L, S. S. O'Malley’s d,tys. It lu-* exiranded enormously and is 
now an imptrlant town in the district of Datbh.mga. 

Tho town is a jilaoe of «y>ininerei.i.t and trade inqiovtaMcc.Conimo- 
difies like sugar, tidiacco, olulhes, iKubU , mangoes .v.ni I Zo7t?f'*are 
exported from Samastipur to t'aleuit.i, Patiui, Kanjmr and jdaeos 
in Assam, etc. During 1980-91 alnml ll,93ti (luintals per month of 
goods such its •chdlie.s, sugar, jiaildy, tohacoo, eta , wen e\poited 
and about 41,2.50 (piintals per month of gooils such as eloth, 
medioine, soaj), shoe-, kei<»seiV‘oil, ele.,\\ere imported fiomt'.dt ult.i, 
Kanpur, Patnii etc , by the railway. The avei.we e-inuiig per 
month from goods tr.dlio in 190i)-9l w'as Rs. from Siim I'ti- 

pnr railway .station. So far aslhe tt-iflio froni Sinnslipnr station 
Is oonnernod about 1,19,849 ]>eisons per mouth visited a»<l want 
outside the town in* 1990-91 .ind the .iverage eat mug from p.i«.«eigcr 
trafho wai Rs. 1,00,479, The to vn o mtains about 35 grain htookists. 
50 wholes ilcrs and about 90 ictail sab* dealers. The area grows a 
gtXKl qiuintity of chillii s, tohaeto and «ug!irean". The sug<o‘at>'- is 
generally supplied to Sam istijmr sugar factory which is situato<l iti 
tho heart of the town ’I’lustown lias .i big nvirket for lobucco, 
chillies and sugar. A detailed clesoription regal ding trade and 
oommerco will be found in thfieh.ip*ei Banking, Tra<le .tnd t’oinmoii'e. 

The civic a*Tdrs of tlm town are minaged by a mtinicipality 
osttblishfid in 18 >7 Ttio mirucipaliiy is divub'd into 9 w.mls. 
A du .ailed <bMoriptioji of the mu lieip-ility will ho founil in cljapter 
Loc.d-.Self Government. 

The town i.s at the jnnot ion of several roads, Sam istipiir-D.irhhaiig.i, 
Samat’ip'ir-Muzaffarpiir, Samastipur S.^lqnirpitori, etc. ’I’liC'e loiuls 
connect iSa-nastipnr to Jayittgar, Pahlezagluit , Chapra, Mumffarpur 
etc. Buse.s and trucks ply on these distant plaocs with passengers 
and oommoUties. Sama-stipur town rrgisteis nri ontthavof about 
800 persins by buses to a number of places like Madhubaui, 

tpistrtot Uazetloot <ft Parbhunga (1907), p. 156. 
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Darlihaiiga^ Muzaflarpur and "ICajipiir and alinnsl the same iiunxber 
of Iversons come to Sanustipnr from difftoejil j)J<icos. 

Ihc town IB inUabitorl by Hindu and Moh uma mLxu coinmumties. 
Mohaminadaus, T3rajim,iiis «xnd (Jwal n hold the largosi majority 
iu tho town. I ho busifKH'j p'oph' siirh as l^auias and Marwaris 
arc also 111 large juimbin m the town 

The iiridemo of edmaiioii and liiej.u> is fuil> high. Tlio 
peojdo of Sania^^ipur i(\vn ]>a\ mudi atlmiHon to education Tlic 
town has two degree eolleges, one lor b>\^ x\ith about 2,000 
students and one for girls with ab >ut sno students. Besides 
there are tlirie high ‘'chools, 3 midflle, 0 iowei an<l ijj>jk:i pi unary 
schools There is co-eduealion m Io\v( i <viid n]»pi i primary 
acliools. 

Regarding «u eoiiimod« 4 tioii for tin vnitu^ii nuv b^ im ntioiied 
that there is an in^iKHtioiiaiid dak biuicjilnv ol iIr Detiict Board 
and tw<i Dh^ruishfilt^. % 

So far as me<licd aid pnbli*'. h allh i^ M>ni(rned ihe Ionmi 
i-outauis a subdivision il hospit vl and aiaiUsas kosjutal Ik sides 
there are about lo alloji.itlue, 12 hojnoeoj>athn and a\ tujvivtdtc 
private jna< titioneis in the town is no sewerage sjstem 

within th(‘ town and due t< th*-’ tln^rc is a geu<nal lack of seiLso 
of samt ition, 1"he thneiiunent ,i1m> mimt4iiiis a vetermiry dispen- 
sary in the town Ihcre is no fiie -^erMie iiMUilaiue<l b\ the 
munioij>ilit\ . 'Fliero is a tire soimcl of tiu i uU\a\ but it is meant 
for the railwtiy fife a(oidei‘ts, 

Tlu' tf>\vn i ^ h ( t iiii< d .ind ihf i*' an no < iin ina h ui^i s in tho 
Ifnvii It was obse^^ed 1)x the lUAcdig lor that the town piojile 
are cinoina-ininded Tht‘ btudiiits «m\ the lif^t jiatioU'^ ul the 
oiiu ma Iioum 

Th<‘ town IS un]»ort ml troin tlu* alnuni'^n di\< pmiit ot \i<w. 
Besidt'S being the subdn I'^ioinil lusuhpiiirit i'* of tlie subdivision 
it has a large nunibei ol i>theos of h »th ( ( mral aiid Jssvte (h^^ em- 
inent s. S >nie ot 1 1n se (’mlral (ioMinment \l parlmeuts au Tost, 
and 'JVlegiaj)!! Uftiee, Uistriei Tt S ipei intendent of North 
E<istern lliilwiiv's , tlie braiuh oflit. d the Stale Bank of 

India and Life 1 iraiiet* (. pora’im olliiou S niio oillu Snate 
O/Bces arc those of Sub livisumal Oftiem. Deputy S iperinlendent 
of Toliee, Sub liMsional OlBeer, Edueition an<l.l/K?n/Z Ofiiee. 

Sfinktrpur (J^mdliwar -The \illagi is situated at a desfanet ol 
10 naileseast of AI idliubaui. ft is umler tin' jurisJielion ofMadliu- 
bani sub livision, Mulhubani Bl«>ek and 3la Ihubani police station. 
The tktev^ of tho village is 92 acres. 
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Tbo last District 'Gazetteer (1907) by L. 8- S. O’ SfcUloy men> * 
tionod it as Basdeopur but this name is not at all mentioned in 
the ofliloial records of the recent consuaos. The.prosout Government 
records show it as Sankarpur Gandhwar. 

According to the census of 1951 its total pox)ulation was 207* 
i. e., 100 males and 107 fomalus. But acc<xrding to the census of 
1961, SankarpuT and Gandhwar liavo boon sex>orately enumerated. 
The total population of Sankarpur is 480, i. e., 236 males and 244 
fomalcB and the total population of Gandhwar is 1,997, i. o., 985 
males and 1,012 females. 

Regarding this village, traditional explanation is as followsi 

There wore two l)rother8, one called Gai.dh, the other Bbaur 
both were exceedingly powerful. Though nominally subject to the 
Baja of Tirhut, each acciuired alargo territory tl>e lands owned 
by Gandh lying to the east of the Tiljuga and thost^ owned by 
Bhaur to tAo soiith of the Karai. The Raja tried hard to get 
rid of them but was unsuccessful, until he induced two strangers 
to'kill them. The strai\ger8, after killing them, obi aim d their 
estates, the sh-yor of Gandh and hisdescendant-s thus acquiring tbo 
name of Gandhmariya and the family of the slajer of Bhaur the 
name of Bhaurgoriya. The latter lived at Singia and the former 
at Sankarpur, which then became Saukarpur-tiandhuar .and was 
ultimately annexed to the Darlihanga llaj. When Maharaja 
Ghhatar Singh of Darbhanga marrieil, this village was givtn to 
his wife as a dowry; and she in her ttirn gave it to her .second 
son Basdoo Singh. On the death of Chhatar Singh inlHUy.his 
eldest son, Budar Singh succeoded to tin- llaj and Parrjana 
Jarail was made over to Basdeo Singh for his inaintenanee; but 
as he claimed half oi’lheB.ij and contested Kudar Singh’« right, 
he rtdused to compromise himself by aeceiiting Jarail and retired 
to Svnkarpur Gantlhwar his mother’s gift. Flere he ereeted 
temples and <liig soM'ral tanks. The villagers b(‘gan to call it 
Basdeopur after him. 

The village h,a8 a mixed pox>ulation of Miithil Brahmans, Raj- 
puts, Harijans, etc There is a statutory Gram Panchayat at 
Gandhwar. It has a lower and an upper pr unary schools. The main 
occupation of the villagers is cultivat ion. 

The main crops of the village are sugarcane, paddy, bajfa and 
maize. 

This village in S^mastixmr subdivision is the 
headquarters of a Community Development Block of the same 
name. It is under the jurisdiction of S imastipur policostaiion 
and has an area of 1 ,984 acres. 

According to the consua of 1051 its total population was 4,265, 
i. e., 2,327 males and 1,038 females with 028 occupied bouses. 
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• There are lower, upi)er and /ni<ldle ReIjoolf.“in t]u* villt ce 
IS a statutory Gratn-])anehay.i< in IJie vjJlage. ^ 


There 


The village Sirsopahi U si(...,1<d a( a di -^neeofl8 miles to 
the northeast of Darhhanga. The rn .ik m jvihv.ty station is Mani- 
ga^ohi on tho U4fcr1>li.iiit?a-Nirnia]i lail ruuir (.( t NoH h.Fnsli^rn 
Uul;vay. Tho village is ah , nt tmih,, le Matiom A^locS 

road runs fmni Darhhangi via Sikn timnigh this village. 

Origin of the name of ih>i vin<(>j< There is a rtory about the 
name of tho village. It is said 1 hat <lnnng i he reign of Maharaja 
HarsimhaUeva (llth eentruy A. J) ). the .sy4«i,i of genealogical 
t able was reviw d ami I liei '- is i\ it t. ne,. „j i, i^abai Chhajan, el e. 
It moans that a person belonging to Sansab had lieeoine tho 
inhabitant of villag*' Chhajan. In uSbmda /h/ja«et’and Urahmanda 
Parana' this area is known as 'Hkhlhatlha KbhfVa'. There is the 
te/niilo of tSiddheshwari and Mail idev'a in this Milage. Aeernding 
to tradition both of these te inpi« e wi i- est.dili.shed *by IJalbliadra, 
elder brother of Lord Jvrishna. In the. works of Bhatta Kumar 
Mishra of village Bhattoma (about miles suuth-west of S*r- 
s.i^*'».hi) there is reference of this irillagt*. Kuniaril Mishia was 
contemporary of Mand.vn Mnhra (aliout l)00 A. D ). In* Viingaduta’ , 
a Sanskrit Kavga e<)nipos<>d by a lb ngali poet some r»(M) years 
back there is the reference of t lus \ ilbige. The \ illage Sar^o has 
emerged oitt of three n.kmes. Siii abai Khai'gur, Sarisabai 
Ohhajaii and Sodarpriay S ir^ah. The pres< nt name of the village 
is Sars'ipahi. Pahi imlicateH some di-'tauce from tho central 
place. Some t)las emerged in tine oonrse near the village. At 
present there are four tcl-i?, naim ly. Paid Ul-t, Nav tola, Biitho 
hla and Si-risah l-da. Liter on the inijioriaiiee of these tolas 
increased duo to llu' birth oi Saehal ,'*i:hr* and Mohan Mis>hra 
who wore related to K.iJ l)irhhaiig<i . ml,'. 


The Dlstri* t (*en->Uh llandhook of Darbh.vnga (19511, published 
in 1055, p. 2’li, ni'nliiiis tint tlu' total ir a of tb*' village is 
1,899 aero iwitli 1,272 mi tilv't of oceupi'Ml houses, ,1 total population 
of 0,411 perijous, i 0 , 3,9 ■'1 males and 3,h27 females, and 777 
males ancl 217 f nuales lit« nti'. 


Th'^re are ahoul 30 tanks in the viJl i-re same ns in village 
Saurath. Th ‘s 1 Linkn are m linlv for ir </ it ion, ti^hery (for pi'rsonal 
U 80 dnl.v), bathing and giMwing of mahhana. 

Contribution. -Near ab. d the ITuh eentuiy A. D. Pandit 
Ajaohi Bliavaiiath Mi-'hra Udonged to this village. His most 
impqrtaiit work is ‘Naioiri ku’ Ills sou fcihi 1 Pandit Shankar Mishra 
was a great seliolar. It is said that while he was live jears of 
ago, he used to coniposi' slokas in Sanskrit. His woiks are 
Oauridigambor Prahasan, KrUhnu Vinod Natak, ^latadihava 
Naiak, Vwli Vinod, Masarnara and commentaries on Rnsuman aft, 
Khandankhodga and Vaishrs^ Siiha. 
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SIxri Pandit Pakstiadhar MiHhra was another groat scholar 
Nayaya Shastra. There is a SMoka in Sanskrit regarding 
Pakshadhar Mihsra which goes as followsj~ 

‘*S7iankar Vach'iipatifaii Shankar Vachaapateh Sadrisau, Pak' 
shadhar Pratipakshi lakahibhuto na drishyate kvapi.^Ii ineansthat 
Shankar and Vachaspati are equaltoDuvagurn Brihaspati and (jod 
Shiva but there is no one in the world who can claim to bo 
equal to Pakshvlhar. flLs works aro GliiiUamnM Alokn, TUhi 
Ch'mdfika, Chandraltkn, Prasanna JRatjhavUt etc. llis diseiplo was 
the groat llvghnnath, i ho famous Bengali Pandit who founded the 
school of at Nadia (Bengal). 

In the present century the <losconda'i( s of this very family 
have occupied position of trust and rt*spon''ibili(y. 

Another important family of this very viUag<‘ was of Sii S kchal 
Mishra who was a scholai* of groat repute, ito <»btaine<l a iiagir 
fitam Peshwa Bvji Rn* in village Jabalpur (Madl'va Pr.ulesli) 
during the first half of t ho 1 8ih eonbury. His most fimoiis work 
is 'Arva ShaptMhMi’, IIis brother Mohan Mi^’hra was a seholar 
of groat repute. 

In the present century soil dars like Ule Dr. Sir Gauganath .lha, 
Ikto Dr. Amvrnath Jha, Sri Adityanaih .lha, K\-Vic“» -(’Jiancellur 
of the 3 viskrit University, Varanasi, the l.i*e Sn V'iv'uthinaGi .lha, 
C, . 1 . 8., bjlong.'d to this village. L.ite M ih.un rh tpadhy.iya PiUidii 
Balkrishua Mishr.a, Lite I’andit Jivaehh Mislir.i (author of 
Riimnshurar, a novel in Miithili), l.ite AI ih.ipandit Markandey 
Aleshra (Ex-Prineipal, (Jovermnont S in.skrit tSllege, Ud.iipur, 
Rajasthan and a reputed scholar of Nnyayn S.diool of J'hiUi'-ophy) 
and late Pandit Haririandau .Tha who w.is a famous Ayurveda- 
charya of the S ate of Bihar, K ivishekhar Badrinath Jha, author 
of R'tdha Parinai Hanakrit Muhaknvyn, Ehivitli Parinai, Mmthili 
Mihikaoya, arc of this village. 

There arc near ah nit twouty-two to nples in the village. The 
must important temples arc of Bha jw m S 'i It im loh indra, SuMhesh- 
war Alihadeva and Siddho.shwari (Bhagvv.at i), etc. 

IndtiUriri. --The village iselectrifiid but very few of the villagers 
have taken the adv.intago of it. The cottage indu.stries include 
weaving, metal wares, iroiisraithy, goldsmithy and making of lac 
b.angle.s. The village h,is excellent bamboo products and fans from 
palm-loavei. 

There is only om* hat which is organised at Pahil,Aa on every 
Monday and Thurslay. There arc small markets at Sari.sah, 
Pahitola and Nav tola. There are throe Oovernmout Fair Price 
shops also. 
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, Tho village PanchAyat is quite active aud the incidence of 
crime is very low. * 

There are a numbf't o^f oduc.xtional in.-jl i* ul io)i'< including a degree 
college au.l a high school besi.lcs two upper piimary schools for 
boys au<l o ie lower primary scliool for gid-;. 

There is nnlv one public library Md,i< h i, named after late 
Or. Gang anal h. rim, i. e., (Jang.vnai li Vaehanal vya and it contains 
about 4 000 b.,ks on diff-rent subjeels. Apart from this "cCd 
and eol'ege llbrauo^ contain and 2,100 |,o,,k.-, resnecti- 

voly. ^ 

Bi^eshwar Kala 

Nikotan (for fiiU' arts csl al)lisho<l in < yoar lor)S), Mit hila Xaf va 
Kala Parishadt for dance and drama <>siablishcd in’ fiie vear V*’)!)) 
Bibbhutinath Minoranian Kendra (for iinbx.raml oiitdo'or games 
oslablishetl in t he year 1 000), Ainariiat h Lit- ran Chd) (for English 
debates established in the year lOfil) a'ld t he Vidyapati . tjo.dithi 
There are also two Khlnn Mandalis. . ‘ ’ ’ 


songs 


The la lies of this village are noted for their love for music 
igs and punting. Tlndr ar',pa'^a~w^)^]i putieiihidv exoi.i^ite’ 


The in my 111 •tif'< aid d'enign^ that .nn 
ar*' being elited I»y a lo-'al author 


pirueiil.illy eXcp.isip 
Jtrt'Valent in ihi'' area 


fianrath. -This is a mailsido village on the Darhlianga-Jaynagar 
road I'ia Madliubaiii at a distance of 18 milo.s north of Darblianga 
town, 'rhe, original mine of the village meiitione.l in “Til hi Xiraaya” 
by ^tahaiiiahopadhyay.x Itajiiath Alishra JTlajey Mishra* is 

“tlaurashthra”. Another name of the vi'lige is in ‘ ilithila (Jha- 
Adar.sh” by late Pandit Mnkti Nath Jha. f|villagc Bhachhi,P. O 
Mivdhubani, Darbhang.i, <ui page 2.>. There is a verse in Sanskrit 
taken from "Amarko^lia” wliieh goes as follows - 

'•,<iv)hham<ii'>t'ihtriima ^nraditum yirinli/ato YaltX'tytv RnMram 
‘Shc<ihii' iti Frikdi'rnifvxtn nn Prtilyitif,c/)‘idt V ridhtiutaUt'^Uldhih 
.1/ t>vliiYvhthamditroaittrh-hh<(yL'i<ya4up(idrbvt" 'It ymiKirah", 

It moans that, this beautiful place known ns Saii-nshtra should 
bo cj^jlcd Saurath and that from thi.^ very place all the other 
countries have been built with the help oi Yyna and that very 
country is known as Bliare* var.sha. The name “Saurashtra” is 
analogous to ‘■Saurashlra" near (Uijorat State. There is a temple 
at Saurath in this ilistiict known as Sinnnatii Mahiulova. This is 
also analogous to Somnath tem]*le in Sanrashtra in Gujerat. It is 
said that during the Muslim invasion priest.s of Somnath left 
Sanrashtra with l^hirnlingam and oameto Saurath inDarbhanga 
district. This villago Sanrashtra or Saurath was full of forests 
and marshy laud at that lime aud river Kosi was iloxriiig on the 
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eastern side. Since tHoii this place is known as Saurath or Satt*. 
rashtra. Tlio story of the origin uan'aot bo verified but the parallel 
names are very suggc'-t ive. 

G'itMral houndarifs. -The general boundaries are the village 
Kanail and river tlibachh on the oast, mouza Jl’okhrauni and Public 
Works Department road from Darbhaiiga to Jainagar on the west, 
mouza Kapsia on the north and mouza ‘Jagatpur on tho south. 
According to the District (Jonsus Handbook of Darbhanga (1961), 
published in 196i>, p. 228, tJio total area of tho village is 1,25S 
acres, number of houses 932, total population 2,505, i.o., 1,291 males 
and 1,214 females and literates 366 males and 114 femalcH, According 
to the Gritn-sevak’s report, tho total population according to the 
census of 1961, is 3,198 i.e., 1,012 males and 1,568 females, total 
area 1,252.86, luimbor of hoii.sos l,l.l() and the figures for tho 
literate persoiw were not available. 

Topography . — About a thousand years hack the river Kosi 
used to flow to the ea^^ern side very elose to this village. It 
changed its course since the establishment of the village and the 
tdinple of Soninath, When the iiv»>r Ko.si was ilowing close to 
this village, it could not e.^cape the devastation of ilie river but 
now tho Hood, etc., hav..'g e i river .livaehh Hows to 

the south of village Raiiail, a neighbouring vill ige of Suurath. 
Regarding the river Kainla there i.s a blory of tho divi.sioii of 
the village between two brolher.s (langa .Jha aiul Bhagirath .llm 
who were the rightful ilaimant.s of the village. Both the brothers 
deciiled to make a partition of the village, (.la^iga Jha prayed ti* 
river Kamala and because of hi.s devotion the river began to flow 
through this village, tiaiiga Jha lived on the eastern bank of 
tho river and Bhagirath Jha on the western bank. This siory i.s 
proved to lie tine from Survey ma]> of village Sautalh w'heic it 
is mentioneil Saurath Oanga and Sanrath-Bhagirnth. The nvor 
is now dead and the river bed has turned to be habitable. 
A katcha road which runs through tho village, has boon cons- 
tructed on tho bed of the river. There is only one lake in the 
village known as Clutaha. This lake is really a portion of the 
river Kamala. 

• Tanka. ~Ai pr««eut there are 22 tanks in the village. The 
most famous is Habha Oachhi tank. This tank w'os built about 
200ycars back by tho forefalher.s oflhe present Maharaja of Darblianga. 
Every year a Maithil Brahmaua Kabha is arraugcsl during tho 
month of marriage season or lagm. 

One peculiarity is to be observed regarding those tanks. There 
is a pillar either of wood or iilastercd in tho inUldlo of the tanks. 
Tho investigator wa.s told that these pillars iirbvo that the water 
of tho tank is sacred. Tho water becomes sacred only when a 
Yajna is performed for tho tank. The tanks wbioh do not bc.ir 

•Pr (ig,.ro« for 1U6I c<iik*va wwo obtainod from (boDoi'bhangAColloctor'Uc- 
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tlio pillara in tljo centre prove tliat the water ia not sacred and 
it cannot be used for any rcl/gious or ceremonial inuposcs. 

Earthquake . — ^During the earthquake of Ibhur in 1934, this 
village could not eseapo its disastrous eftVit. At 8ev<Tal places 
deep tidsurcH and crueks wore seen. Water, sand, etc., came out 
of the earth. Several of the horiaos were damaged. 

hanquage . — This is purely a Maitliil village and the l.inguage 
is Maithili. The prevalent seript-s are Devanagan and Mithilakshara. 
Mithilakshara is now not in v'ogue rather ii has been replaced by 
Dovanagari scrijJt but th<* dialect and languav is Maithili. Though 
Nagari script has rtqil.iecd tlie Mithilak* liara still tJie villagers can 
very well read and write Mithilakshara. 

(htsliii*. -The table b‘‘l()w show.s the inniber of eastc- with 
approximate number of hou.'ws ; - 




» 

H M s^. 

l>ruKrnivris . . 

• • 

*• 

.. •i:>o 

Dhaniik 




Ainat 


• • 

. . ‘ 

Mv’irinO 



• . I ■> 0 

AUllali 


• . 

. . 

Du^a 111 




l<ubr]as 



20 

r.-ii 



20 


. • 


20 



• 

20 






The villagers are brosully divided iiito tw, i ‘dnssi-t., the middle 
and the hih-mrer classes. The inidtlle ela'-'s i>- iiiosily from Brahmans, 
Tolls and Kewats and the othe’ ' ’imuinities arc either agricul- 
turill labourers or easle profc‘'''ion.ils. 

Tlie religious hdiefs are tho>-.' «ommoii *o the Maithils of (ho 
district described <dsew iiere 

Besides the wor.ship of the gmls of the Hindu pamheon, the 
Duaadlis parform their indigenous puj<i known as 'Stilhim pvja' 
during every festival and among the Mu.s.vhars 'Goriya puja' i.s 
prevalent. The Chamars perform the Bibidas pnja. 
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Duo to a sense of superior aristocracy of caste of tho Maithils, 
thoro appears to bo some rigidity In oaslo-rolations and the 
temples are hardly resorted to by tho lower-caste iren. 

The village has got the facilities of clectrieily but very few 
villagers have taken advantage of it. There is a flour mill in tho 
village. There are fifteen tul»o-wells and fifty wells in the village. 
There is also a Multi-purpose Oo-oi>eratiVe Bank. There is no 
heU in tho villiige but the neighbouring hat'i at Rohika (1} miles 
south of the present village) and iincither one known ns Loha hat 
serve the villagers. 

There is a G >vormn'iit t^intkrit Ifigh Sehool, an Upp^'r Primary 
School for boys and a Tj>wor Priuiiry Girls’ Selniol. There are 
two libraries known as VidvApati Library and Kriduni Library. 
Tho Vidyapati Ijilirary established in tin* ye.ar 103S has 
2,000 books and KtO members. Tho Krishna Library 
established in the year 1 010 hai I,.">or» iiooks and lOo members. 

There are three hirf in .M indalis, thre,e Akhanti^ and oneXantanki 
party in the village. 

Tho village is the site of a l.x'ge mela (t^abha G.iehhi mila) 
or reUgiou.s gathering, which takes place annually during the 
marriage lagna, when thousamls of .Mnthil Brahmans of all over 
India assemble to settle their children’s marriaee. This is a 
unique institution sanctified by tradition whiehstillh'is a treineiidons 
hold on tho Maithil Brahmans. 

Saurath eontam.s two larg.s mounds, with ruins noattered for 
about a mile round, which the villagers believi* to he the remains 
of an ancient city. Mr. Garrick of the Areliaeological .Survey of 
India considered tins belief well founded; and on making soim* small 
excavations in one of the moumls. unc.arlhcd some ancient bricks 
and a number of clay balls with holes through the centre, which 
in his opinion, may h.ive be'‘n used no eveavation has been done 
in these mounds and it is expected that if excavations are maile, 
some substantial materials may bo fouml. 

Singhwara , — ^This village in Sadar .subdivision is the headquarters 
of the CoMunuiiity Development Block of the saint' name. li is 
under the jurisdiction of Darbhanga Badar police station and has 
an area of 2,003 acres. 

According to tho eenans of lO.'il its totid population was 
6,21ft, i.e., 2,414 males and 2,80.7 females with 408 occupied houses. 

There are Lower Primary and Up])cr Primary Schools and 
a Post Office. 
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, Regarding Silanath, the last District Gazetteer by 

L.S.S. O’Malley (1907) mentions that “A village in the Madhubani 
subdivision, situate I on the banks of thcKamala, close toJaynagar. 
Here every March or April a fair is held for about 15 days, 
attended by 15,000 people, principally from the Tarai. The fair, 
doubtless, had its origin in large Imdies of pilgrims coming to visit 
a temple of Mahadeo, which stood here; but the river Kamala has 
changed its course and Washed the temple away, and now no trace 
of it remains.”* There have been great changes since the time of 
L. S. S. O’Malley. A new temple of Mahadeo has been built and 
named after that temple which has been washed away by the 
river. 

The total population according lo the provisional figures of 
1901 censust is 783, i.o., 421 males and 362 females. 

The village is under the jurisdiction of Jainagar police station 
and the Jaynogar Block. 

The village has a mixed population ’consisting of agriculturists, 
businessmen and service holders, but the agriculturists predominate, 
i'lic main castes are Rajputs and Brahmans. 

'I’here is only one lower primarj' seliool in the \Hllage in which 
both girls and boys read. There is a library in the village. 
Although a small village the people iialromse the library and 
arc fond of kirlans. 

-Rigardiug Singia L. S. S. O’Malley mentions as follows 
in tho last District Gazetteer > — 

village in Samivsllpur suhdivi'!' n, situated about 20 miles 
north-east of Ruseraand 2 miles lorth of tho Karai river. 
Two miles to the south ot tho river is an old fort known 
ns Mangalgurh or Mangnl’-s fort. T'his is a large enclo.sure 
about 1^ miles in cireuiuference, surrounded by what are 
now mini walls, 30 or 40 feet high, and by a deep ditch. 
The ititeriov is iiinlcr cultivation: but the ground is strewn 
with large bricks, varying from 1^ to 2 feet in length, 
shuw'ing that thiTo must have been considerable buildings 
inside. Little is known about the history of this fort, 
but there is a tradition that Uaja Bal, whose s( ronghuld has 
already bi.*en mentioned (avs Balrainur), attacke<l it and 
deatroyeil Raja ilnigal after having blown down tho 
galea.”** There was an indigo factory at Utangalgarb 
before. 


• llmt riPt l toor of llttrUhAngu ( ItMtTl, j ftgi' 1 .>n 

I»ge 156. V, r, .. 

tProviaiwMd flfuro* fee lost ^CDBuawor* obtam*d from Darb wga volloctorate. 


26 Kev.->-48 
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The Tillage is under the juriadtobion of Singia police station and, 
block office and has an area of 4,454 abres. 

According to the census of 1951 its total population was 8,864, 
i.e., 4,502 males and 4,362 females with 1,161 occupied iiousos. 
The total number of literate persons was 646, i.e., 547 males and 
99 females. 

The village has a mixed pjpalalion oonsisting of agriculturists, 
businessmen and sirvneo holders, but the agriculturists predominate. 
The mam castes are Brahm vns, Kajputs, Banias, Marwaris, Aloham- 
madans and Harijans. 

The village has a post office, a Govornmeut disjXMisary, a Lower 
Primary School, an Upper Primary tlchool, a Middle School, a 
Sanskrit PathshiUn, a High School and a Library. The Library gels 
aid from Bihar Gowrnmeiit. ThiTc are about 4.000 books on 
different subjects in the library. 

% 

'The m.un crops of the edlage are paddv, tobwco, cliillu“-. 
turmeric and miuc. Ouilhos, tobacco .md lunmnc aie g< ’u'r.iUy 
exported to Kinpur, Palm, ('ilcutt.1, aiidplacis in L'lt.ii Prodcsb, 

etc. 

There is a .Slat utory Oram Van'haynt in ilie villag** 'Plicie .ire 
about ten temples and four mosipies la the village. 

Tajpur . — village lu th»»Samastipur siili.livision of Uaibhant;a 
district i 1 situated at a distance of six iiiilcs trom .S.'uiia^ti]nii. ,V 
metalled road runs from S,imaslii»ur to Pus.i, ina T.ijpm. It w.i> 
formerly the hoadquarler.s of the present S.imistipur 'iubdivi-«ioii 
and h.id the sub livisional offic<*s ami the Miiiiiif lonrii. 

According to the census of ly.U it has been wicillioned a* 
Kesho Tajpur and its total popiibitum was 2,300. i.e , I.ISI males 
and 1,128 fern lies. It is under the jurisdiction of Tajpur | olico 
station ami Tajpur Block and has an an^a of i8 acres. 

The village hisa mixed p ipul.itioii consisting of agrioultnvistt>, 
basmossmon and 8.irvjco holders. The m<iin castes are Brahmans, 
Rijput , Kayastha,Mohamma<laiw, Gvvalas and Harijans. 

The village has a Post Office, a Govornuient ilisponsary, a Lower 
and an Upper Primary School, a Middle School and a High School, 
an Inspection Bungalow and a library. 

The vilLago has a market with a variety of shops. The village 
i 1 olcctniicd. There art about ciglit flour mills in the village. Tin* 
village is oii the way of becoming a township. 
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• The main otopa of this villa.ge are turmeric, tobacco, chiUios 
paddy, maize and sugarcane. Sugarcane is generally sent to 
sugar factory, Samastipur and tobacco and chillies are exported to 
Patna, Calcutta, placed in Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal, etc. 

UcAatfAa.— This yillage is situated at a distance of 32 miles 
north'west of Uarbhanga town. The means of communication is 
not so good during the rainy season. Up to Benipatti one can go 
even during rains but the three miles from the main road becomes 
impassable during rains. It is under the jurisdiction of Benipatti 
police-station and its thana number is 89. Its name is mentioned 
in the Census repori, of 1961 as Uchaith.* The total area of the 
village is 492 acres with 111 number of occupied houses, a total 
population of 672 souls, i.e.. 320 males and 362 females and 38 
males literate.** 

Then' is a tom})lo situated <;n the edge of a tank and it is 
said thati the immortal poet Kalidasa had worshipped the Godde.ss 
here. There is, however, no evidence yet to a.s»ociate Kalidasa 
with this place. The lank is a smali reservoir with flights of 
steps to reach the w-ater. The temple appears to be a rec‘*nt 
slraclure. There is an image of a Goddess. A lotus flower can 
be seen on the back of a hou and the goddes.s is silting on it. 
•She has four arm.s and the head is missing. The iihage i.s said to 
have Ijeeii de.soeralo«l. Some small images are lying near the main 
image. They are of black 

It i.s said that the late Maharajadhiraja Sir Raineshwar Singh 
of Daibhanga had «*xpressed his desire to reinstate the head of 
the image. Aecordingly an order was placed and the head was 
carved out. Before in.stallation one day he saw in the dream that 
the Go'ldess wa.s telling him' T have b. - ii creating .«o many heads 
in the creation. Do you think that it is , roper for you to create 
my head C The Maharaj.idhirajaMas upset. The Mahantha near 
Uchaitha had tlie same dream and both of tliom were thinking 
independently whether the lie.ad sliould be installed or not. At 
last it was decided In leave the image as it was. The prie!*t 
took the head from the Maharajadhiraja and kept it near the 
image to offer it usual offerings. 

A few yards towards the ea.st of the temple near the south- 
east corner of the tank, a fetv year'- igo, the tank was cleaned 
and ozar the place a number of images were lound inside it. One 
of tHcm was complete and beautiful. All > t them wore removed 
to the Patna Museum. The site is very old and an excavation may 
yield good results. 

Just below the tempbi flows the river Kamla. Here it is about 
a hvndrcd and fifty feet wide and about twentj'fcet deep. During 
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the rains it swells up* and flows in swirling current. But at other 
times it is almost dry. 

Just on the other side of the river towards the south-east of 
the temple is the site of what is believed to be the Pathashala 
of Kalidasa. In local dialect and survey records it is called 
‘Kalidaaalt Chaupadi', i.e., the College of Ksiidasa. ‘Chaupadi* is 
the modified prakrita form of the Sanskrit word 'Ckatuspathi\ 
i.e., whore the four Vedas are read and taught. It is an elevated 
piece of ground measuring about one biyJta in area. 

People of this locality from far and near take earth to erect 
Pindi in their liouses and particularly on the occasion of the 
ceremony of sacred thread of their sons. 'Some earth of that place 
is preserved at the ‘Mtlhila Institute of Post-graduate Studies 
and Research in Sanskrit Learning, Darbhanga’. 

Ujiarpnr, —A small village very close to Samasiipur town is the 
headquarters of a Community Development Block of the same 
name. The village has a largo water-logged area for niontlis whh'h 
uSed to attract game birds. There is a railway station of the 
same name. 

U mgaon. —Thia village under Harlakhi police-station in .Madhu- 
bani subdivision is the headquarters of a Community Development 
Block of the same name. The nearest railway station Jtunagar 
is at a distance of 14 miles. 

According to the census of 1951 its total population was h.ist 
personsyi.e., 804 males and 780 fomale.s with 1519 occuiued houses. 
There are a nutnbpr of schools including a high school. 

Vidyapatinagar.- -The original name of this place was S.ihit. 
It i.s under the jurLsdiotion of Dalsinghsarai P.-S. ofSamastipur 
•^ubdivisiion. It i.s close to Baztdpur railway station of 
Railvray now named as Vidyapat inagar. Vulyajiati, the grout 
Maithili poet, was a great ilevotce of Lord Shiva, lie was .in 
inhabitant of village Bisli near the village Sauratli in MadJiubani 
subdivision. In his old ago when ho felt that his end wa*. near, 
ho longed to die on the bank of the Canga and accordingly ho 
prtKseeded towards it. When he reached village Sahit he felt his 
strength failing. He enquired of the people of tho village about 
the ^stance of tho river and he wa.s tolii that there were still 
three Kosm '6 miles) to go. Tho legend has it that he suid *T 
have come such a long distauco to meet tho Ganga. Will not 
mother Ganga take the trouble to meet me hero ?’* In response to 
this tho Ganga come by and ho died. 

It has booomo a place of pilgrimago for people. A Shiva 
Mandir was erected at this place and fairs are held here on 
( 1 ) Magh Batant Panehami, ( 2 ) Phalgun Skivaratri, ( 8 ) Bhado 
Chaturdaihi and (4) on every Sunday. The most important of 
these furs is the one that is held on the oooauon of Magh 
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JBasant Panchami and lasts till Purnamashi /)f that month. It is 
stated that lakhs of people oodgrcgato in this mela and brisk trade 
is oarried on in it. 

Warisnagar . — A lafgo village in Samastipur subdivision is the 
headquarters of a Community Development Block of the same 
name. It has a police station and a post office. The nearest 
railway station Ki8hnni)ijr is at a distance of four rail(‘s. 

The village has a lower, an upper and a mirldlo school and a 
high school and a statutory Oram Panchaynt. There is a good 
market with a number of shop-, of different type-i. 

PHULTIER. 

A village in Madhubani subdivision situated about 4 miles south 
from Harlakhi. Ifarlakhi is the hoaflquarters of a block office and 
a police-station. It is at a distance of about 40 miles north-west 
from Darbhanga railway station of North Eastern Railway. The 
communication is not so good. I’assengcr buses jily frojii Laheria- 
sarai to Harlakhi via Benipatti. There is also another Pupri- 
Harlaklii Roafl which passes through the north side of the village. 
Janakpur is at a distance of lo miles north from this village. 

The name of the villace is derived from Phul-Lorhan (plucking 
flow'ers). Phulhor is the corrupt name of Phul-LcA'han. 

There is a Girija temple and a big tank in the WDage. It is 
said that vSita, the daughter of Raja Janaka vi.sited this temple 
daily w’ith her iSakhi (companion) as a routine to have her bath and 
then weave garlands of llowers plucked in the garden. Then she 
would worslii]! the Girija deity and garland her. 

It is also mentioned in the Balkanda of the Ramayan that one 
day when Sita had come to the tempie 'vith a basket of flowers 
to worship the goddess, Sri Ram Chandre and Lakshman were also 
gathering flowers. The eyes of Sita and Ram met and both felt 
a great joy. This was the first meeting of the two. The ashram 
of Visvamitra w'here Ram and Tjakshman were under training is at 
Besaul about 3 miles away. 

On the right side of the temple of goddess Girija there is a 
temple of Bhairav. There is a big tank on the right side of the 
Oinja temple. This is the tank where according to the legend 
Sita took her bath daily Iwfore woi*®* Ipping the goddess Ginja in 
tho temple just on the bank of the tank. 

The priests of the ten *'lo are V aLshnavos. This temple is 
claimed to bo their ancestral property. About KH) visitors daily 
oome here to offer prayer. Visitors generally bring sweets, fruits 
an«l garlands to offer to tho deity. The priest marks the forehead 
of the dovotees with Bhahhuti (ashes). The devotees also give 
money to the priest as Dakshitia. 

The mouth of Phalgnn is specially ob.servod verj' religiously by 
tho dovotees of Ram -Sita cult. As mentioned before there is a 
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string of temples of Ram-Sita cult in the neighbourhood. In. 
Phalgun month the devotees undertake Panch Kosi Yatra and walk 
ten miles visiting the Ram-Sita temples at Janakptu*, Ahalyaasthan, 
Durgaasthan, Kapilcshwarasthan, Besaul, Pllulhor etc. The Girija 
temple at Phulher is visited by about one thousand persons daily 
throughout the daj's of Phalgun month. This very fact shows the 
great impact of Ram-Sita cult on the people of the locality. One 
thing is peculiar — the devotees all worship Sita as mother although 
they fondly refer her as a daughter (maiyah) and narrate about her 
troubles and triumphs in a very proud manner. Sri Ram Chandra 
is fondly referred as the Lord and Master of the Universe but also 
as the son-in-law of the area. 

So far as facilities for visitors are ooncornod, there are no 
DharamshalcM or rest sheds near the temple and in the village. No 
one has thought of building them although the temple is located 
so far. Visitors generally stay under trees and m huts of the 
Pandas who charge money for offering shelter. It is not difficult 
to imagine* the trouble ol the pilgrims and visitors. It may be 
mentioned that quite a gdod i>ercentage of the pilgrims is from 
Nepal side. 

According to the census of 1951 the total pojiulation of the 
village was 1,7QS, i.e., 815 males and 893 female.s. The area (»f 
the village is 1,000 acres. It is mostly populated bj Brahmans, 
Goalas, Chamars, Musahars etc. 

The village has two primary schools and a library. It is not 
electrified. 

HISAR 

A village in MucUmbani subdivision is at a distance of 8 miles 
north from Benipatti. An uumetalled Benipatti Harlakhi Road 
passes through this village. It is usually at Hisar that the people got 
down from buses or bullock carts and walk to Phulher village where 
there is a famous Girija temple. There is only a pathway to 
Phulher which is at a distance of 3 miles north-west. Hisar is 
under the jurisdiction of Harlakhi Police-station. 

According to the census of 19.51 its total population is 2,940 
persons, i.e., 1,427 males and 1,513 females. The total number of 
literate persons is 293 (266 males and 27 females). The area of 
the village is 1,871 acres. 

The main population consists of Brahman, Rajputs, Kayasthos, 
Goalas and Chamars. 

The houses of the village are mostly mud built and thatched. 
There are also few brick-built houses. The bnck-bulilt houses 
belong to big cultivators or Government servai^ts. The mud-huilt 
houses with tile roofing belong to small cultivators and thatched 
houses belong to landless and poorer section. 

This village has a lower primary school, a middle school and 
a Sanskrit Pathahala, 
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Extract on Indigo Ind^try from the “District Gazr.tfcer of Darhhanna' 
(1907) hy L. S. H. O’ AtalUy, from "yctyca 97—108. 


I’HK INUEIJO T^^DUSTRY 


ProgrciS of the Imhtstry. -Tiuligo wis a prncluft of Xortli Bihar 
long hoforelhoarl Vdiit of the Bril i^h, l>ul its cultivatiou by Euro- 
jjean methods appears to liavc boon started bv Franroib fJrand the 
first Collector of Tirhut. Writing in 178.7 tiir'ee years a'ttr his’ ap- 
pointment as Collector, ho cl.iiins to have been the piom cr of the 
industry, and says -“lintrodueedtln* manufacturing of indigo after 
the Europe.in manner, encouraged ilie f‘st.i,blifihmcnt of mdigo works 
and plantations and erected threi' at my ovni expense. ’ It is at 
least from tliis time that tlie inanuf.icture of indigo beganto d* \elop 
into an industry, ami to attract European euiorpri-e ; and hy the 
end of tlio ISth century the present (;onrerns of Dal.*ing Sarai, 
Jitwarpur, Tiwara and Kamtaul had b<-en founded. Inl7SStheie 
we.e ." Europeans in ])ossession of Iinligo works in Tirhul ; in 1793 
tho number of factories had increaM-d to nine ; and by l.s03 altoge- 
ther 2.7 fvictories had bwn established. During these early days, 
tho industry was directly fo.st<*red by the E.i.sl India Company, and 
s])eoi.iI permission had to be obtained by Europeans wishing to 
engage in it. In IS02, however, the Board of Directors passed 
orders that no further advances or other pecuniary encouragement 
should 1m» given to the planters, as the large profits obtained from 
the sale of tlie product made sueh aid iumeces.sary. Indigo accord- 
ingly became an indepondent and self-supporting industry, the 
pioneer planting industry in Bi'Ugal. 

Its progress during the next few* years w^as rapid, though 
there api>o.ar to have bwn many failure.s, probably owing to over- 
production. In a report submitted in 1819 the Collector of Tirhut 
Kt.atcd that, taking one j'car Avith anotlier, the district seldom sent 
lo.s8 than 19,000 maunds of indigo to Calcutta for export to Europe, 
that 30,00o to 50,000 souls reoeiv. d then- principal .support from 
the factories, and that on the average each factory di-sbursed from 
lls. 25,000 to R». 30,000 per annum i" hard oa.sh to the labourers 

and cultivators for some miles round. Ho estimated that in this 
wray not less than six or seven lakhs of rup>‘cs were circulated 
every year by the planters in l.rhut, and urged that the advantages 
of tho'imlustry to the labouring ela-sses were so great that Govern- 
ment should encourage it in every pos.sihle wa)'. “Let thcspo<*ula- 
tor win or lose”, bo wrote, ‘‘acquire a princely fortune or die a 
pauper, the district is equally benefited bj’ his industry, and his 
struggles for prosperity do rarely succeed. Some of the iilanters 
suooeodf but tho majority of them fail", Difficulties apiiear to have 
arisen later through t, he competition of rival concerns, and in 1828 
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tho CjlUofcor rdpreaetiled thftt indigp cultivation had extended do* 

S reatly that some restriction on it was desirable for the benefit of the 
latriot. “Prom the misunderstanding” he wrote, “which haspre* 
vailed and still prevails amongst the Eurofwon planters, disputes 
with one another are of very frequent ooourronoo ; disputes have, 
hoawer, of late occurred through descendants df Europeans embark- 
ing in indigo cultivation, chiefly, if not ootiroly, by native agency. 
Fur the peace of the district and welfare of the established planters, 
it therefore appears highly desirable that the Ooverumont restric- 
tions regarding the erection of factories by Europeans should be 
extend )d to the descendants of Europeans, and power bo Vested 
in the Magistrate to prevent engagements for the outtiv'ation 
of indigo plant by other than the proprietor or proprietors of one 
established factory ”, 


In 1H50 there wore no le-,s than 86 factories in Tirhut, several 
of which were us»d forth} manufacture of sugar, but about this 
time sugar was tiuaUy supefsedud by indigo ns the European indus- 
try of th} district, and many rcdnorics were converted into jiidigo 
concerns. By 1874 there wore altogether 126 factories and out works 
engaged in the production of indigo, and the area under cultivation 
was nearly 100, ’000 acres. At this time, Darbhanga cent ained the 
largest concern in India, Pandaul, which with its out works eom]irised 
an area of 30o square miles ; it was 8ubs»‘queutly split up, the 
northern outworks being purchased by the Maliaraja of Darbhanga, 
who abandoned the cultivation of indigo in then a few years ago. 
Difficulties wore now threatened by the feolmg of tension between 
the ryots and thC factories produced by certain abuses which had 
crept into the system of cultivation. A report submitted t<j Goveni- 
ment by the Commissioner rif Patna in 1877 showed that the systism 
prevailing involved an amount of lawlessness and oppnwsion. 
principally in the shape of extorUnl agreements to cultivate and of 
seizure of ploughs and cattle, which could not be tolerated. On 
receipt of this report, some of the leading plantcrsas well as the 
officials of Bihar were ounsultcd through the Commissioner. It was 
an object to do nothing which would unduly excite the mind of the 
ryots, and to avoid any such agitation as might lead to broaches 
of contract and general embitterment of relations between planters 
and ryots ; and as some of the leading planters declared themselves 
sensible of th** necessity of reform and willing tc assist in the work, 
and for this purpose undertook the ostablislwunent of a Planters’ 
Association, any action on the part of Govnrntnent was postponed, 
ami the matter was entrusted to their hands. This body showi'd 
a sincere desire to place the relations between planters and ryots 
on a more satisfactory footing, and drew up aseiriesof rules, embody* 
hig very important reforms, for the guidance of its members. 
Owing to the efforts of the Association, therehas been no recur- 
rence of the old complaints, and very cordial relations have existed 
up to the present between the planters and the cultivators. 
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Until the dieoovery of theBadische artiEoial dyo the area under 
cultivation appeara to have been Btoadily on the increase, and by 
the end of the 10th century indigo had spread into evf'ry thana of 
the dietrict, though it was ulwaj , more prevalent in the north, 
where the soil has never been a' together suitable for the crcji). 
The indiwtry is now* suffering from tfie competition of the artifi- 
cial dye in ISurope, and from the logh prices of foodgrams and the 
consequent demand for land m Bihar. The price of the natural 
dyo has oonsequently fallen, and maiiyfactoric'* have had to abandon 
or contract very gr»*atly the growth of indigo. At the time of the 
last settlement 52,130 acres orSpcicent of the cultivated area were 
under indigo, while there were 28 h< ad factories, with 36 outworks 
in the district. In 1004 their number hadfilleii to 24 with 27 out- 
works, and the area under cultivatifm had aKo diTniiiished consi- 
derably ; it was estimated at 34,000 acres lu 1003-t)4, while the 
final forecast of the indigo ert»ps iuBtuigal returned the ana stiwn 
ill 1900 118 26,400 acres. (loverninent lias eonie to the aid of the 
planters with substantial giants for scientific research, the aim of 
which is to ascertain whether it u ])os-iibIc to increa'-e the ouiturn 
end qualify of the dye at a cheaper co-<t ; excellent work in •te 
chemistry, bacteriology and agrieuliun' of indigu has been done and 
is still progressing ; and every effort is being mad(« to improve the 
qualitj' of the plant by importing fresh heed fromXatal. But ho far 
those oxperiraents have uo< suiceeded in arresting the decay of 
the industry. The price obtained for indigo is barely ■•uffeient to 
cover the cost of product ion, and many factories are cither closing 
altogether or are reducing the .area cultivated with indigo, growing 
ill it.s place sugar, cotton and other country emph. Most of the area 
now under mdigo is in the J^amastipur .subdivis-ion ; tlie plant is 
grown to a smaller extent in the headquarters subdivision ; and 
the industry i.s no longer of a'.iy practical ■uportance in Madhubani, 
as all the factories in the north and east h«' ceased to grow the crop. 

The gradual decline of the indu.‘»try in recent years will be suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following statistics showing the outturn, 
value and price of the indigo manufactured : — 


Year. Outturn in 

maunds. 

1895— 1900 (average) 11,599 

1900-01 .. ... 9,540 

1904*05 .. .. 1,673 


Value in 
Rs. 

21,34,893 
12,87,900 
2,50 960 


Price per 
inauiid in Bs. 
184 
133 
150 


Oaitivation. -The land o. which indigo ih to be grown is prepared 
for sowing as soon as the A'Auri/ crops have been reaped, as it of 
great importance that the soil should retain (hiMUoisture supplied 
by the rainfall in October and Xoveiubrr. The land is ploughed 
and re*ploughed until tho cIocLj are all pulveri>ed, and .iflcr being 
manuredt, it ia levelled and smoothed with a plank roller composod 
of a long heavy beavni on which two men staiuL The seed is 
sown at tho beginning of (lit** hot weather, as soon as the nights 
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bogln to got \7Arm, a spooial drill, with oouliers about 6 or 6 inches* 
apart, being used for the purpose ; aud after sowing, the roller is 
again usod to level the surface. The seedlings are very delicate 
until their roots are well developed, and many perish owing to dry 
west winds ; but moist oast winds after sowing, and spring showers 
later, are very bonoticial to the young plants. They make slow 
progress until the monsoon sots in, when the growth beconu^s very 
rapid ; and tlioy are roa<ly for cutting, which takes place iTnmedia- 
tely before they flower, in July or August. A secoud crop is 
obtainable in September, but usually yields le.ss than the first crop, 
the outturn of which is ordinarily 80 to 120maund.s of cn plant 
per acre. The yield of 100 mauuds of good ordinary plai should 
bo about 10 seers of indigo. 

Soil ami manures, -Indigo may follow indigo, but is nn»ro 
generally rotated with such crops as sugarraue, tobacco, po'jipy, 
cereals and oil-seeds, as it is an exhausting crop, which cannot well 
be grown on the same land for more than three succisssive scasonft; on 
the other hail •, being a deep-toot crop it forms anexoellent rotation 
cro'p for those which have surface roots, as is the case with many 
foodgrains. It is usually grown on high lands beyond tin* r««ach 
of floods, the sods are varied in character and comxiosition, but di'cp 
alluvium loams *seem to suit the crop best. Many soils of this 
do.soription aro <leficicnt in pho,sphorie acid and nitrogen, but are 
generally rich in other useful con.stit uents ; while extensive 
experiments have proved that superphosphate and nit rate of p< -t ash 
can be economically applied. The refuse indigo plant (si(A) is the 
manure most easily obtained, and is very valiiabb' ; but it is less 
suited for indigo itself than for rotation crops, such as sugarciine, 
tobacco, poppy, cereals and oil-seeds. It produces hea^’y eropi of 
indigo, but the leaf i.s deficient in colouring matter ; and indigo 
grown on land heavily treated with sitA is liable to injury from 
insect pests. Farm manure, chemical manures, such as 8alt])ctrc 
and lime, bone-dust and oil-cake aro also used. 

Seed . — ^Tho see.l used in Tirhut comes for the most part from the 
United Provinces, as there is a general belief among the planters 
that the best seed is obtainable there and that local seed does not 
keep good from season to season anddo(>8 not gormiiiato properly. 
The system of getting seed in this way, without any special sclec* 
tion, has howe\ .jr caused deterioration in the varieties commonly 
grown, and theroia little doubt that the plant commonly cultivated 
does not now produce a satisfactory amount of dyo matter, parti- 
cularly on worn-out indigo lands. The chief oidtivated form is 
not Imliffo/era tinctoria, as was formerly supposed, but Indigofcra 
sumatrana, which was introduced about 160 years ago. 

Within recent years Natal indigo (Indigo/era arrecta) has boon 
introduced, the seed being obtained direct from Natal and also from 
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.plants aoclimatized in Java. This plant has been found to give 
a very oonsidorable increase df colouring matter from the unit area 
of land, and will produci^ excellent cuttings for two years in succes- 
sion and mediocre plniits for a third year, whereas other varieties 
have to bo ro-sown annually. It ha** a much more vigorous h bit of 
growth^ than the old» variety , and the leaf contains a larger propor- 
tion ot th 1 e ilour-yielding principle. It appears to bo eniiiiently 
suited to tlio soils and tilimate of Bihar, andfarm^ ha\o now been 
established in throe districts for the cultivation of its seed in an 
extensive scale. 

Oolouring mrUter. —The colouring matter from which indigoiin is 
derived exists almost entirely m the leaf of the plant. It increabes 
as the yiliiit grows, but ileterioratc* after aeertain .stage, .and har- 
vesting and sleeping liave therefore to be carried on expeditiously. 
Plants whioli have bjcn eut some tune and become blackened by 
heating in bulk contain very little dye matter, so that the green 
plant c.'tnnot bo carted very f.ir. Apl.uit which is forced by manure 
to very active growth also gives apoyr percentage of*dye matter. 

• 

If'iwifacture. —After they have been cut the leaves are taken to 
the factory .and are there steeped iii large vats until fermentation 
is complete. The old system of treating the plant required two 
sets of vats, one on a lower level th.an the other, thos-e on the 
^ highest level heuig used for steeping the 

ecpinjr plant . which is^^kept submerged by logs of 

wood or bars fixed in position. During this process active fermen- 
tation lakes place through the ‘action of soluble ferments 
(enzyme.s), and causes the formation of a compound M'hich 
is easily convertible into uidigolmjby the action of air. The 
period of steeping vane.j with the »eraperature of the air 
and wat«*r ; if the temperature of thewa r is Ptf to 92 F., steep- 
ing for 10 hours is auffieient, but instead of varying ‘the time, it 
is preferable to heat the water in the reservoir to a definite tem- 
poraturo. It ha-s been shown by experiment that when the plant 
is steeped in water at 150 to 16' i • e uring principle is 
extraoteil in half an hour ; aud indigo made in this way is superior 
in quality and contains about 75 yier cent of indigotm. 

Oxidation or btaling j>r<x'Ms.--)!\lieii fermentation is complete, 
the liquid in tho stooping vats. whi> ■ varies in colour from bright 
orange to olivo green, is drained oil into the lower vats, and is 
there subjected to a bri.sk *M‘ating, the effect, of which is to cause 
oxidation and soparato the particles of dye. As ^ the oxidation 
proceeds, dark blue particles tJ iiidigotin appear in the liquid, 
the colour of which consequently changes, and the beating is 
continued until a little of the liquid placed in a saucer reaihly 
throws a dark blue precipitate, itself remaining of a clear am^r 
colour. If there is any delay in oxidation, there is a coiisidcrablo 
loM of colouring matter, and tho indigo produced is inferior. Oxida- 
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tion was at one time Aooomplished by hand*beaiing, but in most 
Bihar factories it is now done by a be'atiug whoel worked by x>ower 
from a central engine. 

Lime and ammonia process.- -Tho improved method of treating 
the plant known as Coventry’s lime and ao4i l^rocesh, which is 
used in a few Bihar factories, requires a vat intermediate between 
the steeping and boating vat. Lime is addtKl (o the indigo liquor, 
and a precipitate of calcium and magnesium carbonates then form, 
which also carrio.s down vaiious other impurities. The I'leared 
liquor, when run off into a lower vat and oxidized, yields indigo 
of good quality, and a substantial increase of colouring matter is 
obtained. An ammonia gas process patented by Air. Rawson in 
1901 also produces a direct increase of colouring matter. 

Boiling and final prejMration. — Finally, the sediment (ntal) which 
remains in the vat is boiled, strained and made uj) info cak<‘S for 
the market. Tho first process in these final stages <d manufacture 
is to bod tho im*cipitato which settles after nxidation; ibe indigu 
produced from it is impro\ed, if sulphuric acid is nd<le<l. The 
dyo matter is next iilaced on a cloth strainer until it becomes 
fairly dry. It is then carried to tho press and subjected to grndiuilly 
increasing pre.ssuro until it has taken the form of firm slabs, which 
are out into cakes and slowly dried on racks, (food indigo should 
contain ttO per cent or more of iniigotin. should be bright and 
of a dark blue colour, with a coppery' glo'<.*«, and should bieak 
with an evenly' colourwl fracture. 

Landed Interesit. —Tho cliief feature of tho industry in this 
district as compared 'with tho uthei indigo grow'ing tracts in North 
Bihar is the large area cultiv'ated direct by tho factories themselves; 
it wa.s, in fart, ascertained in tho course of tho last settlement 
operations that the factories in tho Samastipur subilivision had in 
their direct cultivation no less than 94 jier cent of tho total area 
under indigo. The area held by them as landlords is far smaller 
than elsewhere in North Bihar, amounting to only 6 per cent of 
the total area of the district. The fact that the Darbhanga factories 
grow the greater part of tho crop themselves, instead of merely 
purchasing it from others, has been <»f great advantage to them in 
the present depressed state of the industry, when tho falling price 
of the natural dyo has made tho ryots unwilling to grow a cnip 
wliich doe.** not pty them so well as ordinary croiis. 

Tho total area held by* them as proprietors or permanent tenure- 
holders is even smaller, being under one |x»r cent of tho total area; 
and the greater part of their interoefs as lan^onls are derived 
from temporary t<inures. Tho reason for this is that a factory has 
seldom an opportunity of buying an estate with lands situated 
conveniently for its purpose. The sale of estates is regarded as 
a social disgrace only' to be rosorted to in the last extremity', and 
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conBequently proprietom will not part wiUi their rights unless 
absolutely forced to do so; wKile the practice of granting permanent 
leases has almost entirely died out ^ith the rise in the value of 
land. Factories arof therefore, mainly dependent on temporary 
leases for acquiring interof^ts in villages in which they wish to 
extend or maintain the cultivation of indigo. Such leases are 
granted as security for loans or are simple farming leases {thika). 
The latter are due to *the financial embaiTa*^8inpnt of proprietors 
and to their desire to avoid the troubles of management. I'heterm 
of the lease may vary from S to 20 years, anrl its renewal is 
generally made an opportunity for inereaf^ing the rent. 


The thika leases an* the commonest of all; and it is to the 
thika system and to his intliieiicc as a considerate landlord that the 
planter owes the strength of his pobition. The other e)a'*h of leases 
common in the district consists of uMifructuary mortgages, under 
which the factory grants a loan at a moderdto rate of interest 
and receives the land of an embarrassed proprietor^ as ‘security. 
Leases of this kind are either zarj)f^t(hgi or sadna-patua. In the 
former esse the interest on the loan is ]>aid yearly by dcdiirling 
it from the real jrayable to tin* mortgagor, ancl the ])rincipal is 
repa>able on the expiry of the lease; in the latter botli jirineipal 
ami interest are liipinldted by rleduclioJi from tlv* yearly rent duo 
to fUo proprietor, and the tenure thus returns to the latt(‘r free 
of eiieumbvancc' at the end ('film term agreed upon* The zarp^shgi 
are most in tavour with the factories, as the jn’oprietifr is 
frcquentlv iiiifilrle t<) repay the principal on ih»* expiry of the lease, 
and the factory consequently acquires a quasi-pfunnanent interest 
in the land. 


Vndf — In some c.iscs, Lm . nies take a Ira^e of an 

under-tennre. this h*a 60 being kno\Mi as .. tkaun, e.g.. if twf»factories 
quairel about tluur rosiKH'live jurisdiction, a sub-leabe froin one to 
tho other generallv foriu'^ the }>asis of a compromise. Again, a 
proprietor is prepared to grant a lease uf his estate to a laetory 
on condition that it lakes the ^^hole. but part ma> ^v)thm 

tho iuriadiethui of another fiict<uy . In such 

services of the Indigo IMauters' Assoc‘iation an called in to arrange 
for tho latter factory taking a siib-Vase 1i»»m the former, and thus 
tho (lunger of friction is avoidiMl. 


YAp tinkathia sys(fm.—A factory, takint a lease of an (state, 
direct ,»L«<d»n .-or all the lamia „h.ch »er.. formerlj- 
SXl by the proprietor, ami alan ever any Unda whirl, may 
L»m. vruiMt dnidn/ the periorl of the leaae, hy ” 

mnwider on tho part of their orinnml 

Cnrini^rlv tho uiiivcrHal custom for the r>ots to aurrenaer 

gaSS—SH” 
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promiao that it vouM be returned to them on the oossation of< 
the factories connection with the village. This syatem of acquiring 
lands was always intensely unpopular with the ryots, and is not 
now generally practised by the best factories.* As indigo cultivation 
usually entails the breaking down of field boundaries and the 
amalgamation of many small plots into one large one, it was 
generally practically impossihlo for any factory, even with the best 
will in the world, to trace out and restore io the ryot his original 
plot, on the expiry of a long-term lease; and eonhequently the 
system M’as a fruitful source of dispute and discontent. It is 
satisfactory, thoreforts that it is being abandoned, and that most 
of the land, which is found in the possea.sion of a factory in its 
capacity as a tcmixirary tenure-holder, is that which it lias 
acquired unobjoctiouably ns the representative of the suiK'rior 
2>roprietor. 

Ryoli inler(ols - The verv considerable area !ield b\ tlio factories 
on ryoti interests is mainly acquired by llic jmrchas(> of ivoti 
rigljts, either j^rivatelj or tbrough the C'imI Court The luwlaci- 
litah's the ac<iuisition ol occupanc,\ rights tenurcdioldeis iii an 
area like Ssumastipur, where iiettv piopneters jiredorniiiuti* and 
great subdivision of jiroprietary rights prevails. A person wlio 
does not hold the whole of the jmqirietarv inlerests ot an e.'t!ite 
or in larin, is not debarred from acquiring occui)anc> light- 

in the lands of the o.state during the term ot hi- lease, ,nul 
eon-equently a factory, liolding only a .share of an estate in lea (', 
as is very common, is frequently able, on the expiry oi the l(>as(‘ 
to retain in it- own poxsession lands in whieli il has managed 
to acquire an oceilpaiuy right diiriiig the continuance of tht 
lea-'C, by means of direct cultivation and ]>aymenf ol lent to tie 
non-leasing proiierteior.s, Thi.s method of acquiring oeeupanev 
right-- is ctf counideiable iiojairfance m Darbhunga, for the faetori«-r- 
in Samastijnir have oc'ciqianc'y lights m iiearlv a quarter of the 
land ill their own cultivation. 

KurtnuU Iffi-ies. —The land held by the faetorie.s as inidcr-ryot.s 
is mainly accpiired by w'hat are known as Kurtauli leasc.s, wiiich 
corres])ond to the aculna-pniua leu'-es granted by projirieturs (o 
tenure holders. The fac’tory gives the ryot au advouct? of souiany 
ycai.n rental of the land taken up, and in return is allowed to 
cultivate the land for that jieriod, giving it back to the ryot on 
its expiry. The only risk run by tho factory is that the ryot may 
go off with tho advance, without paying the rout to the siqiorior 
landlorcl, who may th«*n sell up tho holding and refuse to rocognizc 
tho factory in any way. Hut in practice this is not a scu’ioiiH 
danger, for kurtauU leases are generally executed for part holdings 
oidy, and tho ryot remains in the village to culti- 
vate the portion which he has not sublet to tliw factory. An 
analogous form of mortgage sub-lease is tho aud-bhartia, in 'whtcli, 
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in a zarpeshgi tenure, the factory gives an advance, on which 
the interest only is lit|uidated* by deduction from the annual rent 
for the land sublet, the factory retaining possession until the 
}>rinuipal is repaid. But, hero again, want of security other than 
the land, which is worthleos if the ryot should abscond, prevents 
the system from being very common. 

Hyslems'of evUiraiion!- The three main systems of indigo culti- 
vation commonly practi.sed are ziraat or direct cultivation by means 
of hired servants, ammiwar or cultivation through factory tenants, 
and khmhki or cultivation ihroueh outside ryots. 

ZJraat . — The term ziraat includes all lantK in the direct occupa- 
tion of the factory, whether luld by it a.'- piojirictor, tcnnre-hfddcr, 
ryot or nndcr-r\ot. In Darhlianga hj l,n the greater pait of the 
area under indigo is cultivated dirci t and it is estimated that the 
amount of indigo not grown diriet by the factoius lannot exeted 
IM pel cent of tlie total. 

A'<nmiwf(r.- Wien the sy.^tem of aiaJaiicar vuh ivMinn is follvjc-d, 
tV indigo is grown by the f.ictoiy tenants at lixid rates jier 
bighit. (IciitTally documents, c.-iUed 'tnUns, arc executed, the ryot 
tisu.illy receiving an .nlvance and hinding luniself to grow iiidigo 
on a ••(Tt.iin specified portion of his holding, and 'to p.iy damages 
if li»‘ slum'd fail to carry out he- agreement. AH the expenses of 
ouUiv.ttion ate paid by the ryot, but the seed is given by the 
factory, which ul.so cuts and carts aw as the indigo, the ryot 
being ]iai<l foe the indigo at a rale ti.ved by the Indigo Planters’ 
Association. 

KhuAhki. -Agreements executed by rvots who are not the 
tenants of the factory .ire called Kl'ushi, inttua or voluntary agree- 
luoiits. In this ease, the facti-rv nicrel supplies the seed and 
pays for the crop when dclivere«l; it .smnciimes also givo.s an 
advance to the imUivalor- at a light raie of iiUcix‘.‘‘T. The amount 
of khaihki culm .it ion iii Darbh.inga is very small as nid'go, 
if It IS to pay, requires selected lauds carefully culliiated and 
rotated in an intelligent manner. Tlie-e conditions are all tvauting 
ill Khiishki system: the rate of reniuveration has to he high 
ill order to induce the outsnU* ryot to grow uidigo; and the factory 
cannot therefore afford this sysimn of .ulmation. 

Inflitpnrc of Ihy Induitri/. -Regarding the giiieral effect of the 
industry' on the district, th^ following opinion of the Settlement 
Officer may be tpioted; - 

"The ordinary miUtvator in Darbhanga is little affected by 
indigo oultivatiuii, except iu so far as he mav have an indigo 
factory for his landlord; and as this usually implies protection from 
onhancemeiit of rent, it is a pure gain to him, provided the 
factory dtxjB not force him to grow indigo against his will, or to 
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give up his lands fo** the cultivation of indigo. The small aree> 
in which indigo is grown, otherwise than by the factories direct, 
renders the first danger inconsiderable, and the second has been 
minimized since the practical abandonment of the tinkathia system. 
Hence it may be said that the cultivators of the district derive 
nothing but advantage from liaving indigo factories as their land* 
lords; and how great the advantage of stability of rents is, can 
only be appreciated by those who have seen and realized the 
constant and vexatious enhacoments which, prior to our operations. 
Were always going on in the estates of ordinary native landlords, 

“The indigo industry may, without any qualification whatever, be 
pronounced a boon to the proprietors and lal>ourer8 of the district. 
The manner in which embarrassed proprietors turn to indigo 
factories for loans has already been described. Kven for proprietors 
who are not financially embarrassed, it is no small benefit to be a’ !o 
to rid themselves of the trouble of management, by haniUng over 
their property to a tenure-holder, who will pay a full rent punc- 
tually and manago the estate edicicntly. The benefit of the indus- 
try to the labourers is clear. It has been calculated that on the 
average 172 labourer.s are required for oiu* day per anmiin per 
acre for the cultivation and inaaiifucturo of iinligo. Tins ineiUis 
an expenditure on wages alone of at least Us. 20 an acre, so 
that the annual total wages bill for the50,t)00 acres undii indtgo* 
must exceed ten lakhs of rupee**. Tim eullivalion of none ot the 
ordinary food crop.s gives employmmit to .-u large a labmii foin* 
a.s this, and the lienelit of the mdigo industry to the lahotirt is <»!’ 
this district is enhanced by the fact that a good *leal ot fho 
work has to be done m the hot weather when little other employ- 
ment is available. 

“It may bo said, therefore, that the indigo industry is an 
unquestionable benefit to all classes in the district, w'ltJi a possible 
reservation as regards the ryoii, who grow the crop <m the mtta 
system, and w'hoso profits are not so large as they would derito 
from the cultivation of other crops. They are, however, com- 
pensated in other way's, and, in any ease, their nnnib<*r in 
Darbhanga i.s so small as to rtnder them of little importance in 
estimating the effect of the iiiduhtry on the district as a whole, 
and in this connection tho valuable services rendered on many 
occasions by memliers of the jdaniing community to the general 
admiui.stration should not bo forgotten.'’ 

To this it may be a<ided that the planters have consistently 
shown themselves true friends to the otdtivators and labourers in 
periods of adversity. Their rotidiness to help tho latter was very 
clearly shown in the last famine of 1890-97, and the value of their 


*Tha under oalt(vat{«i hM ain«a to t8,400 iKsr<M. 
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